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To  the  foost  Reverend  Father  in  God^  Tobias^  my  Lord  Archfnshop  of 
Yori^M  Grace,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  England, 

IT  is  lamentable  to  consider  how  many  stars  &re  fallen  of  late  from 
heaven,  how  many  goddesses  on  earth  have  departed  from  the  faith,  and 
given  heed  onto  the  spirit  of  enors  and  doctrines  of  slanderers,  to  wit^ 
die  Papists ;  yet,  methinks,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonderment,  because 
we  read,  that,  *  *  If  men  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved,  God,  in  his  justice,  will  give  them  strong  delusions  to 
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believe  lyes,  that  tbey  may  be  damned' :  for  few  or  none  of  these  late 
apostates,  for  any  thing  I  can  legrn,  were  ever  in  love  with  the  truth. 
Among  us  they  were,  but  tbey  were  not  of  us,  as  now  appears  by 
their  departing  from  us ;  for,  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have 
continued  with  us;  doubtless,  they  would  never  haye  fallen  to  popery. 
For,  though  popery  be  managed  after  the  most  politick  manner,  yet,  in 
itself,  it  is  a  gross  religion;  and  the  perfecters  thereof  as  shameless  men 
in  avowing  manifest  untruths,  and  denying  known  truths,  as  ever  sot 
pen  to  paper ;  all  which  it  is  as  easy   to  prove,  as   to  object  against 
them.     But  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  is,  to  lay  open  their  shame  in 
denying  known  truths;  which,  though  it  may  be  shewed  by  divers  par- 
ticulars, as,  namely,  by  '  Parsons's   and 'Bishop's  denying  that  they 
call  their  Pope  their  Lord  God ;  by  *  Bellarraine's  denying  that  any 
Jesuit  had  any  hand  in  the  powder- treason ;  by  their  ^general  denying 
that  Pope  Honorius  the  First  was  an  heretick,  and  by  such  like  ;  yet 
most  apparently  their  impudency  appears  in  denying  the  report  of  Pope 
Joan,  which  is  proved  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  in  this  discourse  (which 
I  make  bold  to  present  unto  your  Grace)  for  they  arc  driven  to  feign, 
to  forge,  to  cog,  to  play  the  fools,  and,  in  plain  English,  to  lye  all 
manner  of  lyes  for  the  covering  of  their  shame  in   this.     Onuphrius, 
Harding,  Saunders,  Cope,  Gencbrard,  Bellarmine,  Bcniartius,   Flori- 
mondus,  Papyrius  Masso,  Baronius,    Parsons,  and  divers  others,  who 
have  joined  hand  in  hand,  with  purpose  to  carry  this  cause  away  by 
a  strong  hand,  are  so  intangled  in  it,  that  it  is  with  them,  as  with 
biHs  in  the  litfie-twigs,  which  stick  the  faster  in,  by  bow  much  they 
flutter  the  more  to  get  out.     Which  if  your  Grace,  upon   perusing   at 
your  best  leisure,  shall  find  true,  my  humble  desire  is,  that  you   will 
give  me  leave  to  publish  it  under  your  Graces  name;  partly,  that,  by 
it,  the  simpler  sort  (for  I  write  not  for  the  learned)  may  have  a  taste, 
by  this,  of  the  honesty,  or  rather  dishonesty,  of  Papists,  in  handling 
of  points  in  controversy ;  and,  partly,  that  it  may  be  a  testimony  of 
that  reverent  r^pett,  which  I  acknowledge  due  to  such  church-gover- 
nors, as  your  Grace  is,  who  give  atendancc  unto  reading,  which  the 
•apostle  willed  Timothy  to  do,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient 
bishops,  preach  often,  drawing  on  others,   not  by  words  only,  but  by 
example  also,  to  performance  of  like  exercist-s.     Hereafter,  if  it  please 
God,,  that  health  and  means  of  books  serve,  1  shall  light  on  some  more 
profitable  argument.     In  the  mean  while,  I  pray  God  strengthen  your 
Grace's  hands  to  the  finishing  of  the   Lord's   work,  in  the  province 
wherein  you  sit,  as  one  of  the  seven  angels  in  the  seven  churches  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelation;    that,    by  your  Graces   means,  the  epha, 
wherein  popish  wickedness  sittcth,  may  be  lifted  up  between  the  earth 
and  the  heaven,  and  carried  out  of  the  north  into  the  land  of  Sinar, 
and  set  there  upon  bis  own  place. 

Your  Grace's  at  Commandment, 

Alexander  Cooke. 

1  N.  D.  In  liii  W^rnword  to  Sir  Frincb  HMtiniVt  WAtrhword,  Encounter  f.caip.  «. 

8  lo  hi»  lU  |)r  H.f  of  Dr.  Abbot*  Drfeurt*  of  Mr.  iVrbins't  FitJbcc  to  th»  Reader,  p.  la 

3  A'r>oli>i;i%  ad  lib.  Jacob  M^f.  BnUu.  Hcgi».  nip.  xr.  p.  C06. 

4  Bvllarm.  Fvroo.  Figbiu^.  &c.  5]  1  Tim.  ir.  13. 
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To  the  Popish^  or  Catholick  Reader, 

PAPIST,  or  Catholick,  chuse  whether  name  thou  hast  a  mind  ta 
(for,  though  I  know,  that,  of  late  years,  ^  thou  art  proud  of  both,  even 
of  the  name  *  papist,  as  well  as  of  the  name  "catholick,  yet  I  envy 
thee  neither;  only  I  \^ou1d  have  thee  remember,  that  that  firebrand  Pf 
hell,  Hildebrand,  commonly  called  Gregory  the  Seventh,  'was  the  first 
man  who  challenged  it,  as  his  sole  right,  to  be  called  Papa,  that  is  Pope, 
whence  thou  art  called  papist ;  and  that  divers  a.re  of  opinion,  as  *  Uugp 
dc  Victore  noteth,  that,  in  some  sense,  the  devil  might  be  called  a  ci^ 
tholick.)  I  otfer  unto  thee  here  a  discourse  touching  Pope  Joan,  (if 
thou  darest  read  it,  for  fear  of  falling  into  thy  Pope's  curse)  wbo^ 
popedom  I  will  make  good  unto  thee,  not  by  the  testimonies  of  Papta- 
leon,  and  Functius,  and  Sleidan,  and  Illyricus,  and  Constantius  Phry- 
gio,  a,nd  John  Bale,  and  Robert  Barnes,  because  thou  'hast  condemned 
their  persons,  and  their  books  too,  to  hell ;  but  by  the  testimonies  qf 
thy  brethren,  t)ie  sons  of  thy  own  mother,  because  as  *one  s^tb, 
^rtttum  ^st  genus  probationis,  quod  etiam  qb  adversaria  sumitur,  ut  Veritas 
etiam  ah  inimicis  veritatis  prohetur :  '  That  is  a  strong  proof,  which  is 
wrung  out  of  the  adversary,  when  the  enemies  of  truth  are  driven  to 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth/  And,  as  ^another.  Amid  contra  amicum^ 
4*  inimici  pro  inimicoy  invincible  testimonium  est:  which  sounds,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  thus:  'The  testimony  of  a  papist  aganist  a  papist,  and  the 
testimony  of  a  papist  for  a  protestant,  is  without  exception/  The  rea- 
son why  I  have  framed  it  in  way  of  dialogue,  was,  that  I  might  meet 
more  fully  with  all  the  cavils,  which  thy  proctors  use  in  pleading  of  thjs 
case;  and  that  it  might  be  better  understood  of  common  readers,  whoa^c 
sooner  gulled  with  continued  discourses.  If  I  have  spoken  truly,  I 
would  have  thee  bear  witness  with  me  unto  the  truth ;  if  otherwise,  1  am 
content  thou  strike  me :  for,  though  I  hold  thy  pa-pism,  in  so  me  respect, 
to  be  worse  than  atheism,  agreeably  to  a  speech  fatliered  upon  Epi- 
phanius,  x^k^ "  xaiumKi*  TiTf  Aflrtr*'*?,  heresy  is  worse  than  infidelity,  anfl, 
by  consequent,  thyself  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  dwell  by;  because,  as 
one  of  thy  own  *  doctors  writes,  cert^  peiiailosius  est  cum  hcereticisj  quam 
cum  samaritanis  quam  cum  gerUUibuSy  out  Mahumetanis  agere :  *  It  is, 
questionless,  more  dangerous  to  dwell  by  an  heretick,  than  to  dwell  by 
a  Saniaritan,  by  an  Heathen,  by  a  Turk/  yet  I  am  not  so  far  out  of 
love  with  thee,  but  I  can  be  content  to  learn  of  thee,  as  'St.  Augustine 
did  of  Tyconius  the  heretick,  if  thou  canst  teach  me.  Yea,  I 
profess,  that,  though  it  may  be  gathered  out  of  '^  Campian,  thy  cham- 
pion and  Tyburn-martyr,  that  thou  believest  one  heaven  cannot  hold 

1  Baron.  Annot.  io^artyrol.  Rom.  Octob.  l6.  b.  Lorious  In  Act.  Apost.  cap.  zz.  vers.  30. 
Anastatius  Cochelet.  Palantrita  Honoris  D.  Hallensis  pro  Liptio,  rap.  i.  pag.  6* 

9  Bellami.  Lib-  iv.  de  Ikclesia,  cap.  4.    Rhein.  Annot.  in  Act.  zi.  26,  3  Bamn.  Annot. 

in  MartyroJ.  Rom.  Jan.  10.  c.  4  Annot.  in  1  ad  Cor.  xiii.  5  In  indice  Lib. 

prohtbit<  6  Novation,  de  Trinitate,  cap.  18.  num.  86.  inter  Opera  Tertulliaui. 

7  Vive*  de  Inttraroento  Probabilitatis.  8  Maldonat  in  Johan.  iv.  9.  9  Lib.  ii. 
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thee  and  such  as  are  of  my  opinion;  though  'Costerus  wish  stktmgely^ 
That  he  may  be  damned  both  body  and  soul,  if  any  of  us  be  saved  ; 
yet  that  hath  not  estranged  me  so  far  from  thee,  but  that  I  wish  thee 
yteWf  even  eyes  to  see  the'  truth,  and  ingenuity  to  acknowledge  it. 


Protestant, 

WELL  met,  and  welcome  home,  Sir.    What  new  book  have  yott 
brought  us  down  from  London  this  mart  f 
Pap,  Ohf  I  have  an  excellent  book,  which  discourseth  at  large 
about  Pope  Joan,-  whose  popedom  you  cast  in  the  catholicks  teeth  so 
often. 

Prot,  What  language  is  it  in,  I  pray  you  ?  French,  or  Latin,  of 
English,  and  who  made  it  ? 

Pap.  It  was  '  first  written  in  French,   but  I  have  it  in  Latin.    The 
author  of  it  i»  one  Flortmondus  Raemondus. 

Prot.  FiorimondusRsemondtts!  What  is  he,  that  I  never  heard  of 
him  before?  Is  he,  and  his  book,  of  any  credit  ? 

Pap,  He  himself  is  reputed  'a  very  famous  man  for  life  and  learning; 
80  that  at  this  present,  he  is  one  of  the  French  King's  council  at  Bour* 
dcaux,  and,  as  for  his*  book,  it  is  of  wonderful  esteem. 
Prot,  With  whom  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap,  Even  with  Cardinal  Baronius ;  for  *  he  holds  it  the  worthiest 
discourse  that  ever  was  made  of  that  argument:  he  professeth,  that 
he  could  have  found  in  his  heart  to  have  inserted  it  into  his  annals, 
but  that  it  is  somewhat  too  large ;  for  by  it,  as  the  Cardinal  further 
•noteth,  he  hath  so  confounded  all  the  pack  of  hereticks,  who  hereto- 
fore uprbraided  the  catholicks  with  k,  thai  now  they  arc  ashamed  of 
that  which  they  have  said.- 

Prot.  But  hath  any  man  else  the  Hke  opinion  of  it  ? 
Pcqp,  Yea,  marry,  Possevin  is  of  the  same  mind  ;  for  Poesevin  •  saith, 
that  he  hath  killed  the  hereticks  outright ;  that,  since  the  publishing 
of  that  book,  the  hereticks  are  silenced,  they  daie  talk  no  more  of  a 
Pope  Joan.  • 

Prot,  And  who  else  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap,  Lipsius,  for  he  writ  to  his  friend,  that  '  Ita  plene  omnia  cxc^ 
quutus  est,  ut  nobis  nihil  rclrqui  fit  praeter  credere  &  asscntiri.'  Flo- 
rimondus  had  handled  the  matter  so  tuliy,  that  there  remained  nothing 
for  any  man  to  do^  but  to  believe,  and  to  say  Amen  to  that  which  he 
had  done. 

Prot,  This  is  much  :   hut  have  you-  read  it  ? 

Pap,  Read  it!  Yea  I  have  Radit  again  and  again :  besides,  I  have 

^  Ir  Fieri  nrqult,  ut  Luthvranut  morif ns  s?lTetar,  gehenDam  evadat  ex  eterois  ignibos  eriptatnr. 
9t  inentior,  damDer  ipse  cum  Lucifero,  saith  Costerus.  Resp.  a«l  Refutationem  Lucas  Osiandr. 
Propo^it.  8.  p%T«  ult«  8  Au.  l603.  Possevin.  in  errai.  &  f  nstermis.  1. 10.  Qti»  iiaben- 

tur  arl  Gnero  To.  iit  Apperat.  fac,  3  Vir,  cum  primia  iltuitris  ac  piua,  &  doctrioa  in- 
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•ompared  it  with  that  which  is  written  d  the  same  aigument,  by  Bu« 
chtogerus,  in  Germany,  by  Charanza,  ih  Spain,  by  Onuphrius,  and 
Bellarmine,  and  Baronius,  in  Italy;  by  Turrian,  and  Bernartios,  in 
Bolgia;  by  Pontacus,  in  Aquitania,  by  Genebrard,  and  Papyrius  Mas- 
tonus,  in  France ;  by  Saunders,  by  Cope,  by  Harding,  by  Father  Paf' 
•ons,  and  others  of^our  own  country. 

Frot.  And  what  say  you  now,  after  the  reading  of  all  these,  to  th« 
story  of  Pope  Joan  ?  Tell  me  in  good  earnest,  and  dissemble  not. 

Pap.  I  say,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  whole  story  of  Pope  Joan 
is  *a  fable,  a  *fond  and  vain  fuble,  a? mere  fable,  an  *  heretical  fable, 
a  *  ridiculous  fiction,  and  so  '  known  to  the  leameder  sort  of  protestanta 
among  you ;  but  that  you  will  not  leave  to  delude  the  world  with  it, 
for  lack  of  other  matter.  Yea ',  I  say  further,  there  are  so  many 
improbabilities  and. moral  impossibilities  in  this  tale,  as  no  man,  of 
any  mean  judgment,  discretion,  or  common-sense,  will  give  credit 
thereto,  but  will  easily  sec  the  vanity  thereof;  and,  in  a  word,  *  I 
say,  he  was  a  knave  that  devised  it,  and  he  is  a  fool  that  belie veth  it. 

Prot,  Now  this  is  excellent  in  good  truth,  I  see  there  is  mettle  in 
you :  But  what  reason  have  you  on  your  side,  that  you  are  so  peremp- 
tory ?  Did  it  run  for  courant,  without  controulment,  till  within  these 
forty  years,  or  thereabout,  to  wit,  till  the  year  1566,  that  Onuphrius, 
the  friar,  began  to  boggle  at  it  ?  Was  not  Onuphrius  the  first  that  ever, 
by  reason,  sought  to  discredit  the  report  of  it  ?  And  yet  doth  not 
even  *  he  confess,  that  many  men  of  worth,  as  well  as  of  ordinary 
aort,  believed  it  for  a  truth  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  found  in  Marianus  Scotus, 
in  Sigebert,  m  Gotefridus  Viterbiensis,  in  Johannes  de  Parisiis,  in 
Marti nus  Polonus,  in  Petrarch,  in  Boccace,  in  Ranulfus  Ccstrensis, 
in  Johannes  Lucid  us,  in  Alphonsus  de  Carthagena,  in  Theodoricus  de 
Niem,  in  Chalchondylas,  in  Wemerus  Rolenink,  in  Platina,  in  Pal- 
menus,  in  Nauclerus,  in  Sabcllidus,  in  Trithemius,  in  Volaterran,  in 
Bergomensis,  in  Schedel,  in  Laziardus,  in  Fulgosus,  in  Textor,  in  an 
epistle  written  by  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Prague,  to 
all  at  Rome;  in  Mantuan,  in  Crantius,  in  Charanza,  and  a  '^  number 
more  of  your  Qwn  faction,  and  of  your  own  friends  ?  of  which  some 
were  Grecians,  some  Italians,  some  Spaniards,  some  French,  some 
Germans,  some  Polonians,  some  Scots,  some  English,  and  yet  never 
a  one  of  them  a  Lutheran.  Yea,  do  we  not  find  it  in  some  of  your 
stories  set  down  in  pictures  ?  And  is  notso  much  to  be  gathered  by  that 
iroag^  of  her's,  which  is  set  up  amongst  the  rest  of  the  images  of  the 
Popes,  in  the  renowned  church  of  Siena  in  Italy,  and  is  to  be  seen 
there  at  this  day ;  which  the  Bishop  of  that  place  would  not  suffer  to 
be  defaced,  at  the  last  repairing  of  that  church,  though  your  Jeeuiti 

1  Obnpb.    Aonot.   in  Plat,    in  viuJuh.  Tui.         9    Hurdingioh  is  answer  to  Juel'scpology. 

9  V.  D.  Part.  ii.  C.  5,  Num.  xxi.  p.  Syi.  of  the  3  Convers. 

4  Idon  Num.  xxvi.  p.  40.3.  5  ibid.  6  Idon  Num.  xxi.  p.  SQt. 

7  Idem  Mum  xxxvi.  p.  403. 
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did  earnestly  request  bim  to  deface  it?  Was  there  not  made  of  oid> 
for  fear  of  such  like  after-claps,  a  stool  of  easement,  on  which  they 
were  set  at  their  creation^  ibr  proof  of  their  humanity  ?  was  there 
notTa  marble  image  set  up«  as  a  monument  thereof,  in  that  place 
.wb^re  she  jniscarried,  to  wit,  in  one  of  the  chiefest  streets  in  Rome? 
Which  monument  was  to  be  seen  likewise  within  these  few  years,  even  in 
fpijus  the  fifth's  time^  And  is  it  not  written  by  men  among  yourselves, 
That  your  popes,  when  they  go  in  procession,  refuse  to  go  through 
.that. street,  in  detestation  of  that  fact,  and  go  further  about?  how  say 
^pu,  i&it  not. ev^i  thus? 

,Fap,  Itis.writtcni  I  confess,  that  our  popes,  in  detestation  of  that 
,foct,  when  they  go  in  procession  to  the  Lateran  church,  refuse  to  go 
through  that  street,  but  they  who  write  so  mistake  the  matter.  For 
the  true  reason  why  they  turn  out  of  that  street,  which  is  the  nearer 
way,  is,  for  that  that  street  is  angusta  et  anfractuosa,  a  narrow  street, 
und  such  a  one  as  wiiids  this  way,  and  that  way,  and  in  that  re»s(ject, 
unfit  for  so  great  a  train,  as  ordinarily  accompanies  the  Pope,  to  pass 
tPrderly  through ;  as  ^  Onuphrius,  and  '  Bellarmine,  and  '  Florimondus 
.bave  observed. 

Prot  Say  you  so?  Why,  but  if  it  be  true,  which  Philippus 
,Bergpmensis  hath  storied,  this  observation  is  false ;  for,  Eoomisso,  *  saith 
be,  speaking  of  the  Pope's  turning  out  of  that  place  of  the  street, 
.wherein  dame  Joan  was  delivered,  *  Declinat  ad  diverticula,  vicosquc 
&  sic,  loco  detestabili  postergato,  reintrantes,  iter  perficiunt  quod 
coeperunt ;'  that  is,  leaving  that  way,  they  turn  into  by-lanes,  and  by 
.Streets ;  and  as  soon  as  they  arc  beyond  that  detestable  place,  they  turn 
into  their  high-way  again,  and  so  go  on  in  their  procession.  For  if, 
upon  their  leaving  that  street,  they  enter  into  by-lancs  and  by-streets, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  past  that  ominous  place,  turn  in  again;  the 
reason  why  they  leave  that  street  cannot  be,  for  that  it  is  narrow  and 
winding  in  and  out.  For  no  question,  but  those  by  lanes  are  as  narrow  ; 
and  by  their  turning  out,  and  returning  into  the  same  way  again,  they 
wind  as  often  in  and  out,  as  if  they  went  along  through  the  same  street, 
though  it  were  very  Crooked.  But  howsoever,  shift  it  among  you  : 
for  it  sufficcth  me,  that  you  cannot  deny,  but  that  which  I  told  you 
concerning  this  point,  is  written  by  men  of  your  own  religion ;  especially 
seeing' Platina,  who  knew  Rome  well  enough,  and  was  desirous  to 
cover  the  Popes  nakedness  herein,  as  much  as  he  could  with  any 
hpnesty,  confesseth,  that  this  is  probable  enough.  What  have  you  to 
.  say  to  the  rest  of  ray  speech  ? 

Fap.  Much.  For  whereas  you  say  Onuphrius  was  the  first  who  by 
reason  sought  to  discredit  the  report  of  it ;  that  is  not  so.  Johannes 
de  Columna,  a  good  writer  of  chronicles,  long  before  Onuphrius,  hath 
likewise  utterly  rejected  the  vanity  of  this  fable,  as  *  Doctor  Harding 
noteth. 

Prot.  Johannes  de  Columna's  history  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the 
university  library   at  Oxford  ;  and  in  French,  in  New  College  library. 
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Bat  there  is  not  one  word,  good,  or  bad,  for,  or  against  Pope  Joan  in 
it.     If  he  rejected  it,  he  rejected  it  by  silence. 

Pap,    But  *   Johannes  Aventmus  rejected  it  in  plain  words :  And 
he  wrote  a  good  many  years  before  Onuphrius. 

Prot.  Johannes  Aventinus  (I  grant)  rejects  it  as  a  fable  in  one  word, 
but  he  gives  no  reason  of  his  rejecting  of  it.  Besides,  ■  Bellarmine 
casts  him  off  as  a  writer  of  small  credit;  and  '  Baronius  brands  him, 
not  merely  for  a  scabbed  sheep,  but  for  an  heretical  scabby  beast, 
destitute  both  of  honesty  and  learning;  and  divers  of  your  popes 
have  *  cried  down  this  history,  as  unworthy  of  reading ;  wherefore 
1  see  DO  K-ason,  that  his  reasonless  rejecting  of  it  doth  any  way 
prejudice  the  truth  of  it.     What  have  you  else  to  say  ? 

Pap.  First  I  would  know.  Who  told  you  there  was  such  a  marble 
image  in  one  of  the  streets  at  Rome  ? 

Prot,  •Theodoricus  de  Niem,  who  was  secretary  to  one  of  your 
popes,  told  roe  that ;  for  *■  A<lhuc  vetus  statua  marmorea  illic  posita 
fii;urativ^  monstrat  hoc  factum,'  saith  Theodoricus  dc  Niem  ;  that  is, 
Unto  this  day  an  old  marble  image  erected  in  that  place  shcweth  the 
matter  under  a  figure. 

Pap,  Indeed  ^  I  cannot  deny  but  that  in  former  ages  many  ha^e 
said  so,  and,  to  confess  a  truth,  I  myself  have  read  as  much  in  An^ 
tonius,  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  in  Peter  JVIexia.  But  verily  that 
image  resembled  no  such  thing.  For  neither  was  it  like  a  woman  lying 
in  child-bed,  nor  ^as  the  boy,  which  was  engraven  by  her,  like  a  child 
in  the  swadling-clouts,  but  like  one  of  some  years. 

Prot,  This  your  exception  is  to  no  purpose;  for  that  age  was« 
Icarnless  and  a  witless  age.  And  therefore,  perhaps,  had  no  more 
skill  in  engraving,  carving,  and  painting,  than'  ihcy  had  (of  whom  we 
read  in  an  epistle  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  unto  Erasmus)  who  pictured 
an  hare  and  a  grayhound  so  like,  that  no  man  could  know  the  one 
from  the  other,  till  he,  full  wisely,  writ  under,  This  is  the  dog,'— This 
is  the  hare ;  as  they  of  whom  Appian  writes,  making  mention  of 
some,  *  who  were  driven  to  set  <?ither  under,  or  above  their  pictures, 

*  Hoc  est  bos,  iilud  equus,  hie  arbor,'  that  men  might  know  what 
kind  of  creature  it  was  that  they  had  painted.  Questionless  •  iEneas 
Silvius,  pointing  to  a  better  time  than  that  of  Pope  Joan's,  condemns 
the  painters  and  carvers  thereof,  for  notorious  bunglers,  saying  thus, 

*  Si  ducentorum,  trecentorumve  annorum,  aut  sculpturas  intueberis, 
aut  picturas;  invenies  nonhominum,  sed  monstrorum  portentorumque 
facii^;*  that  is.  If  thouwbseive  the  engraven  or  painted  images,  which 
were  made  two  or  three-hundred  years  ago,  thou  shalt  find,  that  they 
arc  faced  more  like  monsters,  and  hobgoblins,  than  men.  Now  if 
they  were  such,  what  marvel,  though  intending  to  engravea  woman  tra- 
velling, or  rather  newly  delivered  of  a  child,  they  did  it  but  untowardlyf 
But  what  I  pray  you  doth  that  image  represent,  if  it  represent  not 
l*opc  Joan  ? 
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Pap.  *  Cardinal  Bdlarmine  seems  to  like  of  their  opinion,  who 
guess  that  some  heathenish  priest,  who  was  about  to  offer  sacrifice^ 
and  had  his  man  before  him,  is  denoted  thereby.  But  I  am  rather 
of  '  Florimondus's  mind,  who  thinks  it  was  an  idol,  even  an  image  of 
some  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 

Pnrf.  If  it  had  represented  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  his  man,  the 
man  should  have  been  engraved  behind,  and  not  before  his  master. 
For  the  servant  folio weth  his  master,  '  as  the  young  man,  that  bare 
Jonathan's  armour,  followed  Jonathan ;  wherefore  you  have  reason  to 
leave  Bellarmine  in  this.  But  why  do  you  incline  to  Florimondus  ; 
doth  he  give  you  any  reason  for  this  opinion;  or  alledgeth  any 
author  of  his  opinion } 

Pap,  Yes*  heprofcsseth  that  he  followeth  Onuphrius  therein,  who 
was  a  most  diligent  antiquary. 

Prot.  But  be  lyes  in  that.  For  Onuphrius  speaks  not  one  word 
good  or  bad  of  this  marble  image.  He  passcth  it  over  in  silence,  as 
Uiough  no  roan  had  ever  spoken  of  it. 

Pop,  I  marvel  if  that  be  so.  But  yet  I  rest  persuaded  upon 
Florimondus's  next  reason,  that  that  image  resembled  not  Pope  Joan. 
For  if  the  engraver  had  purposed  to  express  such  a  matter,  and  to 
continue  thereby  the  memory  thereof  to  the  world's  end,  he  would 
have  set  some '  inscription  over  it ;  for  so  do  all  men  who  creet  monu* 
ments  for  remembrances. 

Prot,  That  is  not  so,  for  we  read  in  *  Eusebius,  that  the  ^  woman 
who  was  cured  by  our  Saviour  Christ  of  her  issue  of  blood,  &c 
erected,  after  the  custom  of  the  heathen,  an  image  of  him  no  doubt  for 
remcmt>rance  sake.  But  we  read  of  no  inscription  written  upon  it. 
In  the  book  of  *  Joshua  we  read,  that  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  lay  twelve  stones  upon  an  heap,  as  a  memorial  unto  their  children 
for  ever :  And  yet  it  is  plain  by  the  circumstances,  they  set  nothing 
thereon  in  writing.  When  you  paint  St.  Peter,  you  paint  him  with 
keys  in  his  hand,  and  set  no  inscription  over  his  head,  nor  under  his 
feet,  as  *  Baronius  confcsseth.  Wherefore,  for  any  thing  I  yet  hear, 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  set  up  for  a  monument  of  Pope  Joan. 

Pap,  Enjoy  your  conceit.  But  "  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  :  That 
image  is  now  removed  out  of  that  place.  For  Sixtus  Quintus,  that 
great  builder  and  mender  of  high-ways,  when  he  made  that  street 
straight  wherein  that  image  was,  was  forced  to  remove  that  image. 

Prot,     Belike,  that  image  would  have  been  some  blemish  unto  the 
street,  if  it  had  remained ;  and  that  made  him  move  it. 
Pap,     Yea  marry  would  it. 

Prot,  Now  well  fare  his  heart  that  was  so  careful  to  rid  the  streets 
of  such  a  combcrsome  monument.  But  who  told  you  that  Sixtus 
Quintus  removed  it  upon  that  occasion  ? 
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Frot*    '  Florimondus. 

F4^.  Was  it  he?  Then  know  him  for  a  lyar,  whilst  you 
Ihre;  for  it  was  Pius  Quintus,  and  not  Sixtus  Qointus,  who 
removed  it. 

Prot.  And  Pioq^  Quintus  removed  it,  and  cast  it  into  Tiber,  not 
lor  that  it  disgraced  the  street ;  but  «/  memoriam  historict  illius  abokret ; 
that  he  might  extinguish  the  memory  of  that  shameful  act.  And  this 
is  witnessed  not  only  by  some  travellers,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
Rome ;  but  by  '  Elias  Hasscnmullcr,  one  (once)  of  your  fiery  order  of 
Jesuits.  Your  Florimondus  will  not  deserve  (I  fear)  half  the  commen- 
dation you  have  given  him. 

Pap.  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  acquit  himself  like  a  man,  of 
whatsoever  you  can  say  against  him.  But  whence  had  you  that  of 
the  stool  of  easement,  f  pray  you,  for'  in  Bellarmine  I  read,  that, 
^  desedeadexploraiidum  sexum  nulla  usquam  mentio :'  Of  a  stool 
of  easement,  to  try  the  Pope's  sex,  there  is  no  where  any  mention ; 
and  in  *  Onuphrius,  That  it  is  but  a  mere  toy,  and  an  idle  conceit  of 
idle  people. 

Protm  That  of  the  stool  of  easement,  is  recorded  by  Philippus 
Bergomensis,  '  a  man  of  great  worth  in  his  time,  as  Trithemius  ,wit- 
nesseth.  For  upon  mention  made  of  Pope  Joan's  story,  '  Ad  evitandos 
similes  errores  statutum  fuit,'  *  saith  he,  *  ne  quis  de  caetero  in  B.  Petri 
collocaretur  sede,  priusquam  per  perforatam  sedem  futuri  Pontificis 
genitalia  ab  ultimo  Diacono  Cardinale  attrectarentur.'  That  is,  for 
avoiding  like  error  in  future  times,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  man  should 
be  held  for  pope,  till  the  youi^est  cardinal  deacon  had  found  by 
trial,  while  he  set  upon  a  stool  of  easement,  that  he  was  a  man.  And 
it  is  likewise  testified  by^  LaonicusChalchondylas.  For  upon  relation 
of  that  story,  he  goes  on  thus:  '  Quapropter  ne  decipiantur  iterum,  scd 
lem  cognoscant,  neque  ambigant;  pontificis  creati  virilia  tangunt,  ^  qui 
tangit,  acclamat :  Mas  nobis  Dominus  est,'  that  is,  Lest  they  should  be 
deceived  again,  they  make  proof  by  feeling;  and  he  that  feeleth  makes  it 
known  by  crying  out :  We  have  a  man  Pope.  And  by  Friar  Robert* :  For, 
*  duxit  me  spiritus  ad  Lateranense  Palatium,  &  posuit  me  in  porticu 
ante  sedes  Porphyrii  ubi  dicitur  probari  P^pa  an  sit  homo.'  My  good 
spirit  (saith  he)  led  me  unto  the  palace  of  Lateran,  and  set  me  in  the 
^lery  before  the  chairs  of  Porphyry,  wherein  they  say  the  Pope  it 
tried  whether  he  be  a  man  or  no  man.  And  you  may  find  as  much 
in  a  later  papist,  who,  within  these  few  years,  writ  a  book  of  the  har- 
mony of  Romish  magistrates,  and  in  it  this. 

Pap,  You  say  true  indeed.  For  I  now  remember*  Florimondus 
confesseth  so  much,  yet  he  reproveth  the  author  for  writing  so.  But 
let  us  go  on ;  for  I  long  to  hear  of  whom  you  heard  that  such  a  chair 
was  to  be  seen,  in  the  Pope's  palace,  within  these  few  years. 
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Prot,  I  heard  that  of '  Sab€>llicus.  For,  writing  of  the  same  nvattcr^ 
*  Spectatur  adhuc  in  Pontificia  domo  marinorea  sella  (saith  he),  circa 
medium  inanis,  qua  novus  Pontifex  continuo  ab  eiu»  creatione  recedit» 
ut  sedentis  genitalia  ab  ultimo  diacono  attrectentur;  that  is»  There  is. 
to  be  seen  at  this  day,  in  the  Pope's  palace,  a  chair  of  marble^  \yheTein 
the  new  pope  presently  upon  his  election  is  set  down,  that,  as  he  sits^ 
Hie  lowest  deacon  may  make  trial  of  his  humanity  by  touchmg.  And 
you  may  find  as  much  in  William  Brewin,  who  lived  in  the  year  1470; 
for,  in  *  Capella  Salvatoris,  saith  he,  *  Sunt  duae  vel  plures  cathedras 
de  lapide  marmoreo  &  cubio,  tum  foraminibus  in  iis  sculptis,.  super 
quas  cathedras,  ut  audivi  ibidem,  est  probatio  Paps,  utrum  sit 
ipasculuS)  annon;'  that  is.  In  the  chapel  of  our  Saviour,  there  are 
two*  or  three  marble  chairs  with  holes  in  them,  wherein,  as  I  heard 
there,  they  make  proof  whether  the  Pope  be  a  man  or  no. 

Pap.  *  Florimondus  acknowledgeth,  there  is  yet  such  a  chair, 
wheieia  the  Pope  sits  after  his  election.  But  that  he  sits  therein,  to- 
•uch  an  end  as  you  speak,  that  he  utterly  denies. 

Prot.  And  what  is  his  reason  f 
;  Pap.  ^  Because  he  sits  therein  not  in  a  comer,  but  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  whither  all  the  world,  almost,  comes  ta 
1^  him ;  where  he  is  attended  by  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  and 
whereat  there  are  many  ambassadors  of  kings  and  princes;  for  a -closer 
place  were  fitter  for  such  a  purpose.  They  might  more  conveniently 
have  made  trial  of  his  humanity  in  the  conclave  where  he  was 
chosen. 

Prot»  And  so  they  did,  it  seems ;  for,  presently  upon  their  electing 
of  him,  before  they  proclaimed  him  pope,  they  set  him  in  a  chair  in 
their  conclave,  as  you  may  read  in  the  book  of  holy  cerempnies^ 
dedicated  to  Leo  the  Tenth.  Whereby  you  may  see  how  idly  '  Bel- 
larmine  talks*  who,  taking  upon  him  to  clear  the  point,  never  speaks 
of  his  sitting  in  the  chair  in  the  conclave,  but  only  of  his  sitting  ia 
certain  other  chairs  at  St.  John  Lateran's,  as  though  he  had  been  chair- 
ed only  in  publick,  and  not  in  private ;  and  that  he  himself  had  said 
sufficiently  to  the  point  in  question,  by  proving,  that  in  publick  there 
was  no  such  conclusion  tried  with  the  Pope;  whereas  the  conclusion 
was  tried  in  secret  But  can  you  tell  me  what  the  end  is,  why  the 
pope  sits  in  such  a  chair  in  publick  ? 

Pap,  Marry  to  the  end  that  thereby  he  may  be  put  in  mind,  that 
he  is  not  God,  but  man  ;  inasmuch  as  he  stands  in  need  of  a  close- 
stool  as  well  as  others;  for  so  saith  '  Florimondus. 

Prot.  1  promise  you,  and  he  had  need  be  put  in  mind  thereof. 
For,  though  '  some  papist  shamefully  deny  it,  therere  have  been 
popish  clawbacks,  *  who  in  plain  words,  have  termed  the  Pope, 
as '  St.  Thomas  termed  Christ,  their  Lord  and  God ;  and  there  are 


1  Aneid  9.  Lib.  i.  t  Wilhclmtis  Brevin  in  codice  maDuscripto  de7.  Ecclesiis 

prindpnlibos  urbia  Roma.  3  Cap*  xx.  p,  176*  4  Ibid  p*  I8I1 

6  Lib.  iii.  de  Rom.  Pont.  Cap.  84.  6  Cap.  xx.  p.  177  and  lia 

f  V.D.  in  hia  Warn-word  to  Sir  Francis  llastinRi^s  Encounter  I.  Cap.  ii.  Fol.  so. 

8  Cap.  Cum  Inter*  «xtnnr'  Joli.  axil.  ImprM*.  Faris.  191S,  &  Lu|daDi»  ^i^ 

9  Jon.  xzi  sa 
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» 

'BtiiP  who  give  him  suth  titles  as  are  due  to  God,  and  ascribe  like 
power  to  him  and  God.  But  methinks  they  should  not  need  to  h^ve 
set  him  in  such  a  chair  to  such  a  purpose ;  for  his  own  necessity 
"Hvould  have  driven  him  to  set  himself  thereon  ordinarily  every  day ; 
And  his  chamber-pot.  would  have  served  to  put  him  in  Aiind  of  hift 
iiuraanity  sufficiently.  For  Antigonus  the  Elder  knew  by  that,  that  he 
^was  man  and  not  God,  as  ^  Plutarch  writeth :  Besides,  raethink?  they 
should  not  have  intended  such  a  mystery  by  such  a  ceremony,  because 
they  set  him  therein  before  he  was  in  his  PontificaHbus ;  for,  till  he  be 
nitered,  till  he  be  crowned,  till  he  have  received  the  keys,  whereby  is 
^denoted  his  power  to  bind  and  loose ;  and  a  rod,  whereby  is  denoted 
his  power  to  punish  the  obstinate ;  methinks  there  should  be  no  great 
fear  of  forgetting  himself.  For,  till  such  ceremonies  are  performed,  he 
is  not  in  his  ruff.  Again,  had  it  not  been  better,  think  you,  if  they 
Lad  aimed  at  any  such  mark,  to  have  caused  a  boy  to  come  every 
morning  unto  the  Pope's  chamber-door  (after  the  example  of '  Philip, 
King  of  Macedonia)  who  should  have  whooped  him  out  of  his  bed, 
and  bid  him  remember,  that  he  was  mortal  ? 

•  Pi^.  If  you  like  not  Florimondus^  conjecture  touchmg  that 
-ceremony,  what  say  you  to  *  Belhimiine's^  which  is :  That  he  is  set 
on  such  a  stool,  to  signify  how  be  is  raised  from  base  estate  to  supreme 
'bonourf 

Prot  I  say  Bellarmine's  conjecture  is  ^  improbable  and  fond  ^ 
Florimondus's.  For  your  Popes,  Since  Pope  Joan's  days,  have  beeh 
chosen,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  number  of  your  cardinals.  And 
your  cardinal's  estate  is  not  so  base,  as  that  he,  who  is  advanced  from 
that  unto  the  papacy,  can  be  truly  said  to  be  taken  in  any  sort  from  off  a 
close-stool.  For  they  are  generally  princes  •  fellows.  Yea  some  of 
them,  you  cannot  but  know,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  prefix  their 
own  names  before  their  own  king's,  using  these  words ;  I  and  my  King: 
wherefore,  unless  you  can  render  me  some  better  reason,  why  your 
Popes  are  set  on  such  a  seat,  I  shall  remain  persuaded,  that,  in  former 
times,  it  was  for  proof  of  their  humanity,  upon  the  accident  afore- 
said. 

Pap,  Enjoy  your  opinion  for  me^  But  where  read  you  that  there 
was  such  an  image  in  the  church  of  Siena,  which  the  Jesuits  would 
have  defaced,  but  that  the  bishop  of  the  place  would  not  suffer 
them? 

Prot,  That  I  have  heltrd  by  many  travellers,  aftd  read  in  Master 
Bell;  both  in  his  book  of  •  Motives  concerning  the  Romish  Religion, 
and  in  his  '  Survey  of  Popery ;  whereunto  never  a  papist  of  you  all 
dare  answer. 

Pap.  Yes  we  dare,  though  we  do  not.  But  I  can  tell  you  news : 
•  That  image  of  Pope  Joan,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Church  of  Siena, 
is  cast  doiVn  by  the  commandment  of  Clement  the  Eighth,  by  the 

1  Plane  sqprcmum  in  terris  nunien.   Staplelon.  princip.   fld*i  doetrin.  praefat.  ad  Greg.xiii. 

2  Part  ii.  Moral.  Lib.  de  I  side  8c  Osiride.  3  Stobmift  8enn.  I9.  ex  £li»no. 

4  lib.  iu.  de  Rom,  Pont.  Cap.  24.  5  Cardinalatnt  celsitudo  ac  splendor,  dignitati 

regis  comparatur,  Sixtus  ▼.  ia  constitnt.  5  in  princip.  8c  sect.  Piteterea  Job.  Franciscus  La>  in 
Tbeaaoro  fori  Ecclesiastici,  Part  I.  CAp.  ii.  Kuni.  1.  0  Lib.  S.  Cap.  6.  ConduB.  iii. 

p.  80.  >  7  Pvt  III,  Ctpt  ii,  p  1^.  9  Flerim.  Gap.  xxii.  p.  19«. 
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means  of  Cssajr  Baronlus,  at  the  request  of  Florimonclus.  Caftar 
Baronius  hatk  certified  Florimondus  so  much  by  a  letter,  and,  for 
joy,  '  Florimondus  hath  published  it  unto  the  world. 

Frot»  What?  Is  that  image  cast  down  too/  Florimondus  might 
do  well  to  make  request  to  the  present  Pope^  that  those  books  whick 
write  of  Pope  Joan  may  be  burned ;  in  hope,  that  the  present  Pope 
will  as  readily  bum  the  books»  as  Clement  the  Eighth  threw  down  that 
image,  and  Pius  Quintus  the  other.  And  so,  in  time  to  come,  when  all 
evidences  are  embezzled,  and  all  monuments  defaced,  and  made  out  of 
the  way,  it  will  be  a  plain  case  there  was  never  any  Pope  Joan. 

P<9>.  Oh !  this  angers  you,  I  perceive.  And  yet  why  should  you 
be  angty  at  the  throwing  down  of  this  ?  For,  suppose  it  had  stood  still, 
is  there  any  sense,  that,  because  of  such  an  image,  we  should  be  bound 
the  rather  to  believe  there  was  such  a  Pope?  '  I  can  tell  you,  if  ve 
believe  painters  and  carvers,  we  may  soon  mar  all ;  for,  in  St.  Andrew's 
church  at  Bourdeaux,  oqe  of  the  excellentest  churches  in  all  France^ 
our  Saviour  Christ  is  described  ascending  up  to  heaven  upon  the  back 
of  a  flying  eagle,  which  stands  not  well  with  the  scripture. 

Prot»    That  is  true,  if  we  believe  your  painters  and  carvers,  we 
flball  soon  mar  all  indeed :  For  we  find  the  Trinity  painted  by  yovL, 
sometimes  in  the  likeness  of  a  man  with  three  faces ;  sometimes  in  the 
likeness  of  a  man  with  two  heads,  having  a  dove  between  them ;   both 
which  fashions  of  painting  the  Trinity  are  monstrous,  in  '  Bellarminels 
opinion*   We  find  our  Saviour  Christ  painted  with  long  hair,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  Nazarite  by  vow ;  which  conceit  is  controuied  by^scripture. 
We  find  him  set  on  a  weather-cock  upon  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  as  though  that  temple  had  had  a  spire-steeple  like  ours  % 
which  is  neither  so,  nor  so.     We  find  the  Virgin  Mary  treading  on  the 
serpent's  head,  which  the  *  the  scriptures  foretold,  that  Christ  himself 
should  do.   We  find  her  set  out  in  a  gown  of  wrought  gold,  whereas, 
no  question,  she  was  meanly  appareled,  and  with  a  pair  of  beads  in  her 
hand ;  whereas,  of  a  thousand  years  after  Christ,  there  were  ^  no  beads 
ID  the  world.     In  like  sort  we  find  *  Moses  painted  with  two  horns, 
*  John  Baptist  in  a  raw  camel's  skin,  '^  John  the  Evangelist  like  a  beard- 
less boy,  when  he  writ  his  gospel.     Mary  Magdalen  in  a  loose  gown, 
*'  St.  Jerome  in  his  cardinal's  robes,  all  which  is  false  as  God  is  true. 
Besides,  your  painters  recommend  unto  us  a  saint  on  horseback,  whom 
they  call  George;  and  another  saint  on  foot,  as  big  as  a  giant,  whom 
they  call  Christopher ;  and  a  she  saint,  broken  upon  a  wheel,  and 
whom  they  call  Catharine;  and  a  fourth,  drawn  in  pieces  with  horses, 
whom  they  call  Hippoly tus ;  whereas,  in  all  antiquity,  "  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  such  saints ;  so  that  you  never  spoke  a  truer  word  in 
your  life,  than  this,  That,  if  we  bejieve  painters  and  carvers,  we  shall 

1  Page  105. 

f  Si  ea,  qoB  ab  artificibas  nana  finguntnr,  credamat  ease  rtn,  iatardom  vetfrU  Ac  nowi 
Teatamrnti  niatoriam  penrertcmaa,  ttc,  Florhn.  p.  19S.  3  Lib.  ii.  de  Iraag.  Cap.  8.  ^ 

4  For  Nasarites  must  drink  no  wine.  Numb.  vi.  3.  yet  onr  Savioar  did.  Mat.  si.  19.  aod  xxvi. 
19.  b  Tho.  de  Traxillo.  Ord.  Pnedic.  Domin.  1.  Qnadrag.  cone.  1.  6  Oen.  iii. 

T  Teste  Folydoro  Virgil,  de  Invent.  Rcrom,  lib.  v.  Cap.  9.  8  Hieron.  ab-  Oleaacr* 

in  Exod.  xxxiv.  ft  Aug.  Stenehua  in  Recognit.  Vet.  Test,  ad  Hebraieam  Verit.  in  Exod.  xxxiv. 

9  Jansen.  Concord.  Evang.  Cap.  xiii.  10  In  novis  Bibliis  Sixti  Qninti,  81  Clem.  TiiL 

jet  be  writ  it  ninety ;  autis  annum  excedens,  «t  docet  Baron.  Annal  Tom.  i.  ad  An. 99.  Mum.  ft 

11  Scultinfins  Confessio  Hieronymana.  Polyd.  Virg.  de  Invent  Remm.  Lib.  iv.  9. 

13  For  proof  whcieof.  se«  D.  Rayn.  d«  Rom.  £edasii»  IdoloUt*  Lib.  h  dup.  ▼•  V^am,  xxi,Ct* 
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sooA  miar  all.  Bat  what,  if  book-proof  concur  with  painting  and 
oanriog,  may  we  not  then,  without  fear  of  marring  all,  give  credit  to 
painters  and  carvers  ?  Your  '  BelLarmine  is  of  opinion,  that  there  can 
be  no  error  in  substance,  as  long  as,  besides  book-proof,  there  be  raonu- 
m^ts  of  stone,  or  of  brass,  for  the  proof  of  any  ancient  report.  And, 
if  he  speak  the  words  ^ truth,  the  truth  is  with  us;  for,  besides  monu- 
ments of  stone,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  many  writers. 

P(^.  But  not  so  many  as  you  brag  of,  I  believe;  and,  besides  ', 
those  you  have  are  but  paltry  writers. 

Prot  That  ihkli  be  seen  by  a  more  particular  view  of  them : 
Wherefore,  first,  what  say  you  to  Charanaa,  the  last  of  them  whom  I 
named,  who  was  a  divinity-reader  among  yx>u,  and,  afterwards ',  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  in  Spain?  Was  he  a  paltry  writer?  or.  Hath  he  not 
this  story,  in  your  opinion? 

Pop.  I  think  he  hath  it  not.  For  ^  Florimondus  names  Charanza 
among  them,  who  disproved  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  before  he  himself 
fell  to  disprove  it. 

Prot.  Doth  he  so?  Doubtless  then,  he  belycs  Charanza;  for  this 
is  all  that**  Charanxa  writes  of  that  argument :  Johannes  viu^  Papa  105 
sub  Petroy  sedit  An.  2.  mens,  i.  dies  4.  De  hoc  ferunt^  quod  mails 
artibus  pontificatum  adeptus  est^  quoniam^  cum  essetjwminaf  sexdm  men- 
titas  est;  4*  postea  a  servo  compressa,  dolorilms  circumventa,  mortua  est. 
Which,  in  English,  is  thus:  John  the  Eighth,  the  one  hundred  and 
fifth  Pope  from  St.  Peter,  sat  two  years,  one  month,  and  lour  days^ 
They  report  of  this  person,  that  he  got  the  papacy  by  evil  means,  be4 
cause  he  feigned  himself  to  be  a  man,  whereas,  in  truth,  he  wits  a 
woman ;  who,  being  afterwards  begot  with  child  by  one  of  her  servants^ 
fell  in  travel  and  died  thereon ;  and  this  is  not  disproving  of  it,  is  it 
trow  you  ? 

Pap.  No  verily,  if  he  say  no  more  of  it ;  but  pei'haps  he  saith  more^ 
and  you  conceal  it  from  me. 

Prop,  Not  a  word,  I  warrant  you,  in  way  of  disproving  it :  Where* 
fore  let  us  go  on,  and  observe  who,  and  what  manner  of  men,  the  rest 
are,  who  b^  witness  with  us  in  this  case.  What  say  you  to  Krantiusf 
Hath  he  not  this  story?  or.  Is  he  but  a  paltry  writer? 

Pap,  Krantius  is  commended  by  *  Pontanus,  for  a  famous  historio* 
grapher.  And,  seeing  he  wrote  before  Luther's  days,  there  is  no  reason, 
as  "^  Bellarmine  notes  upon  another  occasion,  that  he  should  be  suspected 
to  write  any  thing  for  love  or  hatred.  But  hath  he  this  story  ? 
.  Proi.  Yea;  •  for  these  are  his  own  words :  *  Johannes  Anglicus,  ex 
Moguntia  mulier,  mentita  sexum,  quum  acutissimo  ingenio  &  prompt 
tissima  lingua  doctissim^  loqueretur,  adeo  in  se  convertit  omnium 
animos,  ut  pontificatum  adipisceretur,  uno  famulo  sexum  ejuscogno»- 
eente,  a  quocoropressa  praegnans  efficitur;  &  fertur  peperisse  apud 
ColosseuQi,  An.  2.  necdum  expkto,  in  partu  moritur:'    Which,  in 

1  lib*  if*  ^  IUmd.  Pont.  Cap.  xi.  S  Si  hnjus  commenU  aathoret  spcctes,  &iUil 

ilHs  irtHttS.    Florim.  rap.  xzzl.  nu.i;  S  Posserinus  Apparat.  sKcro.  verbo,  Bartli. 

Cfaamm.  4  Cap.  xxzi.  nmn.  vi.  5  In  Sum.  Cone.  p.  370.  Edit.  PariA.  15^. 

'    0  CiiioiH|gi«tJb.  Hb.  M.  7  Krtntins,  homo  Oennanus,  &  qui  ante  Lutfaeranus  con- 

tcntiones  scrUisit,  proinde  nee  odio  ovc  tinore  dncebatnr  1H>.  ii.  de  Efftwta  Saeram.  cap.  ii. 

8  Metrop.  fib.  u.  edit.  Colon.  XSl^  &  Francofurt.  UgO. 
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effect/ sounds  thtis!  John  English,  a  woman  of  Mentz,  dissembled  her- 
sex,  and  being  of  a  quick  wit  and  glib  tongue,  and  one  that  could 
speak  very  scholar-like,  she  so  won  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that  she  got 
the  papacy,  no  man  knowing  any  other,  but  that  she  was  a  man,  save 
one  of  her  servants,  who  afterwards  got  her  with  child.  They  say 
she  was  delivered  near  the  Colosses,  before  she  had  sitten  full  two  years* 
Thus  Krantius. 

Pap.  And  hath  Mantuan  the  saane,  whom  you  eked  next  before 
Krantius  ? 

Prat.  Yea,  Mantuan,  who  is  commended  by  '  Trithemiur  foi'  a 
great  divine,  an  excellent  philosopher,  and  a  famous  poet,^  the  only 
man  in  all  Italy  in  his  time :  Mantuan,  'at  whom  the  people  pointed^ 
as  he  went  in  the  streets,  and  said.  This  is  he ;  which  was  wont  to  he 
held  a  matter  of  extraordinary  credit.  Mantuan,  of  whom  Picus^ 
Miranduta,  Pontanus,  Beroaldus,  Baronius,  Possevin,  and  divers  others', 
give  honourable  testimony.  This  Mantuan  hath  this  story ;  for,  fsdling 
to  describe  hell,  and  what  manner  of  persons  were  in  hell : 

'  Hie,  *  saith  he,  pendcbat  adhuc  sexum  mentita  virilem 
*  Foemina,  cui  triplici  Phrygiam  diademate  mitram 
'  Extollebat  apex,  &  Pontificalis  adulter/ 

Which  in  effect  sounds  thus  much :  Here  hanged  the  woman  who 
went  like  a  man,  and  came  to  the  popedom.  And  here  hanged  he, 
that  committed  adultery  with  her. 

Pap.  You  say  right ;  for  I  remember  now  that  *  Florimondus 
tonfesseth  the  tale  is  in  Mantuan.  But  Mantuan  deserves  no  credit 
hi  thisr  for  he  writes  worse  of  her  than  ever  any  did  before  him ;  and 
feigns  •,  very  ridiculously,  that  her  horsekeeper,  who  got  her  with  child, 
and  she  were  both  hanged  together. 

Prot.  Mantuan  talks  of  no  horsekeeper  of  her's,  but  in  general  of 
one,  who  committed  adultery  with  her;  nor  of  any  hanging,  save  of 
their  hanging  in  hell,  which  is  likely  enough  to  be  true.  Your 
Florimondus  can  lay  his  finger  upon  nothing,  but  he  grimes  it.  He 
can  comment  upon  no  man's  words,  but  he  wrests  them.  There  is  npt 
a  word  in  Mantuan  more,  concerning  her,  than  that  which  is  compre- 
hended in  the  three  verses  cited. 

Pap.     At  better  leisure,  I  will  examine  your  words  more  narrowly. 

Prot,     Is  not  this  plain  ? 

Pap.  What  is  there  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,. 
Paris,  and  Prague,  which  makes  for  you  ? 

Prof.  In  that  Epistle  set  out  by  Hiildericus  Huttcn,  Anno  1520, 
we  read  thus :  *  Job.  successor  Leonis  IV,  coepit  circa  An.  Dom.  854>, 
&  sedit  an.  2.  &  mens.  5.  foemiua  fuit,  6c  iu  papatu  impiegnata/ 
John,  who  succeeded  Leo  IV,  was  chosen  Pope  about  the  year  854^ 

1  De  Script.  EccIesiasUcU,  rerbo,  Baptistn  Mantuanus.  8  Philip.  Beroftldas, 

Hieron.  Carmelita,  ad  initium  Tom.  U.  Operam  Mantaani.  3  Potserin.  in  Apparat. 

sacro.  torn.  i.  verbo,  Baptista.  4Toin.  iii.  lib.  iii.  Alphonsi.  fol.  44.  edit.  Fraocof.  ISji, 

6  Cap.  22.  num.  3.  6  Stabuli  pontificii  pmfectom  cum  ilia,  laqaeo  in  coUam  iastrt* 

■uspeuuin,  commcuutur  Horim.  ibid.  &  cap.  S3,  auni.6. 
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She  was  a  woman,  and  got  with  child  in  her  papacy.    Is  not  this 
plain  ? 

P<^.    Yes,  but  what  find  you  in  Ravisius  Textor  ? 
Frot»    *  Scitum  est  ex  Chronicis,  &  a  majoribus  scriptum   (saith  * 
Ravisius  Textor)    Johannera  Anglicum    ab   Ephcbis  sexum  virilem 
simulasse,  &  tandem  fato  nescio  quo,  aut  fortuna  ccrt6  volente,  ad 
Pontificatum    pervenissc,    in   quo   annos   circiter  duos  sederit,  post 
Leonem  IV,  neque  prius  innotuerit  facti  Veritas,  qudm,  4  quodam  ex 
domesticis   impregnata,    tandem   emiserit  partum/    That  is,  It  is  a 
thing  well  known  by  the  Chronicles,  and  written  by  our  ancestors,  that 
John  English,  from  her  youth  up,  carried  herself  as  though  she  had  been 
a  man,  and  at  length,  by  I  know  not  what  destiny,  certainly  by  very 
great  luck,  she  became  Pope,  and  sat  about  two  years,  after  Leo  the 
Fourth,  and  nobody  knew  her  cousenage,  till  she  was  with  child  by  one 
of  her  menial  servants,  and  delivered  thereof. 
Fap.     What  find  you  in  Fulgosus  ? 

Prot.  Marry  1  find  in  *  Fulgosus,  '  who  was  a  noble  and  learned 
man,  and  sometimes  Duke  of  Genoa,  that  John  the  Eighth  was  found 
out  to  be  a  woman. 

F(qf.     And  what  in  Laziardus  ? 

ProK  *  Johannes  Anglicus  in  Cathedra  Petri  sedit  Annis  duobus, 
Mensibus  septem,  Diebus  quatuor,  saith  *  Laziardus.  Hie,  ut  fertur, 
Fcemina  fuit,  &c.'  That  is,  John  English  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair  two 
years,  seven  months,  and  four  days.  This,  as  the  report  goeth,  was  a 
woman,  &cc, 

Fap.    And  who  was  the  next  you  cited  before  this  ? 
Frot.     Hartmanuus  Schedel,  a  doctor  of  physick,  yet  not  ignorant 
of  holy  scriptures,  a  very  witty  and  well  spoken  man,  as  ^Trithcmius 
witnesseth. 

Fap,  Oh !  Schedel,  I  confess,  •  reports  this.  ^  But  he  reports  it  so 
coldly,  so  fearfully,  so  faintly,  that  a  man  may  well  see  he  doubted  of 
it.  For  he  confesseth,  that  he  knew  not  whether  it  was  so  or  no ;  and 
therefore  fathers  it  upon  one  Martin,  I  know  not  whom. 

Frot.  Fie,  that  you  should  say  so.  Doth  he  not  use  the  very 
words  without  change,  which  Platina  useth  in  relating  the  same, 
whereof  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  'ere  we  part  ?  And  against 
which  you  can  take  no  exceptions.  And  doth  he  not  (to  imprint  the 
matter  deeper  into  the  readers  memory)  set  her  picture  down  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  ? 

Fap,  Yes  indeed  I  cannot  deny  that.  But,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I 
care  not  what  he  saith  of  it.  For,  as  *  Florimondus  noteth,  '  he  was 
one  of  the  stinking  brood  of  the  Hussites,  and  lived  in  Nurenberg, 
what  time  Nurenburg  was  infected  with  Husse's  heresy.  And  therefore, 
no  marvel,  if,  to  curry  favour  with  them,  he  touched  by  the  way  th^ 
supposed  popedom  of  Joan  the  woman. 

1  Tn  OfRcina  Tit  Malicires  virilem  habitom  roepUtc*  S  De  Dkt.  Factisqne  nemorebU 

Hmu,  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  3.  Tit.  de  Foeaiinis  quae  doctiina  excel*  3  So  saith  Allen,  cap.  S, 

of  his  Defence  or  Uie  Seminariea ;  and  Possevin.  Apperat,  sacr.  Terbo,  Baptiata  Fulgosus. 

4  ^tom.  Histor.  ooivenalis,  cap.  ?.  b  Lib.  de  Scriptoribus  Kcclesiasticis. 

6  In  Obron.  £tatam  Mundl  iEtate  4I.  7  Schedel.  de  hac  Joliiuina  Verba  facit.  sed  ita 

Jei«ae,  itm  cudliter^itaiiuerte,  at  de  ea  re  duUtasse  videatvr.  Floriro.  lib*  cit.  «sp.  4.  KtUB.  3. 

a  Iac«  citato.  9  £x  impure  Haitit»niin  Familia,  Itc. 
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Prbt,  See  how  you  lavish.  This  Hartmanntis  Schedel,  bom  ini 
Nurenbergy  was  '  student  in  Padua,  where  he  was  created  doctor  of 
physick  by  the  great  Mathiolus.  And  he  was  so  far  from  Husse*s 
mind,  that  in  the  same '  book  he  hath  one  whole  chapter  intituled, 
De  Haresi  Hussitarum^  Sf  ejus  Origme.  That  is,  Of  liusse's  Heresy, 
and  of  the  Original  thereof.  Wherein  he  follows  ^neas  Silvius  step 
by  step  ',  who  speaks  spitefully  and  bitterly  against  Husse  and  all  his 
followers.  It  seems  Florimondus,  of  whom  you  learned  this,  is  one  of 
some  stinking  brood  of  lyars. 

Pap,    Well,  who  is  next? 

Prot.    Jacobus  Bergomensis,  a  man  well  seen  in  scripture,  and  an 
excellent  humanist,  witty,  eloquent,  of  good  conversation,  and  a  most 
famous  historiographer,  as^Tritbemius  reports  of  him.    This  Jacobus 
Bergomensis,  I  say,  writes  thus  of  this  point :    ^  '  Johannes  vii.  Papa, 
Natione  Anglicus,    post  Leonem  Pontificem  Pontifex   factus,    sc^iC 
Ann.  2.  mens.  5.  Hunc  tradunt  fuisse  fteminam,  quae  adolescens  admo- 
dum,  ex  Anglia,  Athenas  cum  quodam  doctissimo  Amasio  suo  profecta, 
ibidem,  bonarum  artium  praeceptorcs  audiendo,  tantum  profecit,  ut 
Romam  veniens  paucos  admodum  etiam  in  sacris  Uteris  haberet  pares. 
£a  quippe  legendo,  disputando,  docendo,  orando,  tantam  benevolen- 
tiam  &  gratiam  sibi  comparavit,  ut,  mortuo 'Leone  pnedicto  Pontificep 
in   cjusdcm  locum,  ut  multi  affirmant,  omnium  consensu  Pontifex 
crearetur :  Ver\!lm  postca,  ^  familiar!  compressa,  gravidatur,  &  Papa 
existens   peperit.     Nam    ck  Vaticano   ad    Lateranensem    Basilicam 
aliquando    ad   Litanias  profecta,  inter  Colosseum  &  S.  Cleraentem, 
praetcr  spem   doloribus  circumvents,  sine  obstetrice  aliqua  public^ 
peperit,  &,  eo  loci  mortua  ibidem,  sine  uUo  honore  cum  foetu  misera 
sepulta  est.     Ad  cujus  detestandum  spurcitiem,  sk  nominis  continuan- 
dum  memoriam,  in  hodienmm  usque  summi  Pontificis  rogatipnera  cum 
populo  &  clero  sacrain  agentes,  cum  locum  partus,  medio  ejus  in 
itinere  positum,  abominentur,  co  omisso,  declinant   ad   diverticula 
vicosque ;  &  sic,  loco  detestabili  postcrgato,  reintsantes  iter  perflciunt 
quod  coeperunt.     £t  ad  evitandos  similes  errores  statutum  fuit,  ne 
quis  dc  caetero  in  B.  Petri  collocarctur  sede,  priusquam  per  perfbratam 
sedem  futuri  pontificis  genitalia  ab  ultimo  Diacono  Cardinale  attrecta* 
rentur.'    That  is,  John  the  Seventh,  by  country  English,  was  created 
Pope  next  after  Leo,  and  sat  two  years  and  five  months.    They  say 
this  was  a  woman,  and  that  she  went  very  young  out  of  England  to 
Athens,  with  a  certain  great  clerk,  who  was  in  love  with  her ;  and  that 
.there,  by  hearing  of  good  professors,  she  profited  so  much,  that,  when 
,she  came  to  Rome,  she  had  few  like  her  in  divinity.    Whereupon,  by 
)ier  reading,  disputing,  teaching,  and  praying,  she  got  herself  so  much 
lavour,  that,  upon  Leo's  death,  she  was  chosen  Pope  into  his  room  (as 
many  men  say)  by  common  consent.   But  see  the  luck  of  it ;  a  whilfe 
after  she  was  got  with  child  by  one  of  her  acquaintance,  and  delivered 
thereof  in  the  time  of  her  papacy.    For,  going  upon  a  time  from  the 
Vatican  to  St.  John  Lateran's  in  procession,  between  the  Colosses  and 

1  Ego  itartmiixiaaf  Scbedel.  Doctor  Fstaviius,  &c.  cirea  An.  1440.  M.  Sft.  b. 
«  Circa  An.  1410.  fol.  «38.  a.  S  Hi«toria  Bohenica,  cap.  35.         4  lib.  4e  Ecc!wiiaitk|i 

Scriptoribus.  5  SuppleiMiit.  ChroB.  li^  xi.  ad  Am,  85U  imprcs.  Vcoetiia  Aaa.  14aQ» 
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St.  Ciem^it's,  'ere  ever  she  was  aware,  she  fell  in  travel,  and  was  deli- 
vered  in  the  high  street,  without  the  help  of  any  midwife.  But  she 
<iied  presently,  and  was  buried  without  any  solemnity  in  the  same 
place,  with  her  little  one  by  her.  Now,  in  hatred  of  her  filthy 
dealing,  and  for  continuing  of  the  memory  of  so  lewd  a  part,  the 
pop«t  to  this  day,  when  they  go  in  procession,  in  respect  of  their 
tlislike  of  that  place  of  her  travel,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  her 
w»y,  forsaking  iU  do  turn  into  by-lanes  and  by  streets,  till  they  have 
left  that  on  their  backs ;  and  then,  returning  into  the  same  street  again, 
they  go  forward  with  their  procession.  And,  for  avoiding  of  like 
mischief  in  time  to  come,  it  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  consecrat- 
ed pope,  before  the  youngest  cardinal  deacon  had  tried  by  touching, 
whilst  the  party  to  be  consecrated  sat  on  a  close-stool,  that  he  was  a 
naa.    Thus  Bergomensis. 

Pap.  Is  not  this  he  that  wrote  Supplementum  Chronicorum,  in  the 
year  1503  ? 

Prat.  No,  but  this  is  he  who  wrote  Supplementum  Chronicorum,  in 
Ike  year  I486,  as '  Trithemius  witnesseth,  and  the  book  itself  convinceth. 
Your  •  Florimondus  was  deceived,  who,  seeing  (perhaps)  that  it  was 
prioled  in  the  year  1503,  thought  it  was  written  in  the  year  1503. 

Pap,  That  error  is  not  so  great,  though  an  error.  But.  if  it  be 
lie  that  I  mean,  I  say  with  '  Florimondus,  that  his  reporting  of  it  is 
an  argument  of  his  ignorance,  and  so  let  him  go. 

Prot,  So  you  may  cast  off  all  the  rest,  if  you  be  disposed,  and 
make  short  work  of  our  conference,  for  you  may  say  of  every 
one :  His  reporting  of  it  is  an  argimentof  his  ignorance.  When  *  Vo- 
laterran,  an  historiographer  of  good  note,  shall  be  brought  in,  saying, 
Johannes  vii.  Anglicus,  quem  dissimulato  Viri  Habitudicunt  Feeminam 
alioqoin  doctissimam  fuisse,  deprehensamque,  in  Via  apud  S.  Cle- 
meotem,  quando  peperit ;'  that  is,  John  English,  the  seventh  of  that 
name,  who  (as  they  say)  carried  himself  like  a  man,  whenas,  indeed, 
die  was  a  notable  well  learned  woman ;  and  discovered  so  to  be  by  her 
delivery  of  a  child  in  the  way  near  to  St.  Clement's :  You  may  reply, 
YoiateriBii's  reporting  of  it  is  an  argument  of  his  ignorance. 

P^,  And  what  if  I  did  so  f  Yet  you  shall  know  anon^  that  I 
have  a  better  answer  to  him,  and  to  the  rest.  But  mean  while  goon, 
and  tell  me  what  Trithemius  saith  to  the  matter. 

Proi.  Trithemius  *  Abbot  of  St.  Martin's  monastery  iu  Spaniieim, 
a  reverend  and  an  exceeding  great  learned  man,  writes  ^  thus :  '  Sancto 
Leone  papa  morluo,  eodem  Anno,  Johannes  Anglicus  successii  2 
Annii,  &  mensibus  5,  quem  ferunt  quidam  Foeminam  extitisse,  &c 
ma  floli  iieuiiiliari  cognitam,  &  ab  eo  compressara,  peperisse  in  strata 
puUiau  £t  ob  id  eum  nonnuili  inter  pontifices  ponere  noluerunt, 
quad  indignum  &cinus  abhorrentes.  That  is,  In  the  same  year  that 
Pope  Leo  died,  John  English  succeeded  for  two  years  and  five  months. 
Now  some  say  she  was  a  woman,  and  that  she  was  known  so  to  be 

1  lA.  <ie8cri|»toribiit  Eoclesiatticit.  8  lib.  dUto  page  37.  3  Ibid. 

4  Aaduopolofia,  lib.  zxii.  page  503.  edit.  Basil  An.  1559. 

§  EerttrcjKini  (k  undecnnque   doctissimus    Vir»  Faulus    Laogios  in  Chron.  Citiaense  ad 
As.  1515.  '  6  in  Cbron.  Monaatehi  Hiraaagiensis. 
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but  to  one  only,  by  whom  at  length  she  was  b^ot  with  childy  and 
delivered  thereof  in  the  high-way.  And  for  this  cause  some  would 
not  reckon  her  among  popes,  in  disliking  her  villainous  fact.  Thus 
Trithemius.  With  whom  in  substance  agreeth  Sabellicus,  '  a  man 
of  great  reckoning  in  Venice,  yea  one  of  the  famousest  men  in  bis 
time  for  all  manner  of  good  learning :  Of  whose  books  '  Pius  the 
Third  professed  he  made  as  much  reckoning  .as  Alexander  did  of 
Homer's  Iliads.  Johannes  Anglicus  hujus  Nominis  vii.  Jit  mde  Pont^eM, 
saith '  Sabellicus.     Ftdt  is  Moguntiaco  ortundus. 

Pap.  Stay  you  there,  and  save  a  labour.  For  I  confess  with  *  Flo- 
rimondus,  that  Sabellicus.  by  relying  tou  much  on  Platina,  hath 
put  it  in  his  history,  doing  therein  very  indiscreetly. 

ProU  And  what  think  you  of  Wernerus  Rolenink,  who  is  reckoned 
by'  Paulus  Langius,  among  the  famous  scholars  of  the  order  of 
Carthusians,  and  commended  by  '  Trithemius,  for  a  man  of  good 
learning,  and  much  devotion  ^,  whose  words  are  these  :  '  Iste  Johannes 
Anglicus  cognomine,  sed  natione  Moguntinus,  circa  hsec  tempora 
dicitur  fuisse.  £t  erat  Foemina  Habitu  vestita  virili :  Sic  in  divina 
Scriptura  profecerat,  ut  par  ei  non  inveniretur,  &  in  papam  eligitur. 
Sed  post  impregnata,  cum  public^  in  proccssione  pergerct,  peperit 
&  moritur.  Et  hie  sextus  videtur  fuisse  papa,  qui  nomen  sanctitatis 
sine  re  habuit  usque  hue.  Et  similiter  sicut  alii  h,  Deo  plagatus  fuit ; 
nee  p(»nitur  in  catalogo  Pontificum.'  That  is,  this  John,  by  his  Sir- 
name  English,  by  his  countcy  of  Mentz,  is  reported  to  have  sat  as 
pope  about  this  time.  And  she  was  a  woman  :  But  went  in  man's 
apparel.  She  profited  so  well  in  divinity,  that  she  had  no  fellow,  and 
80  was  chosen  to  be  pope.  But,  after  a  while  being  great  with  child, 
as  she  went  in  publick  procession,  she  was  delivered  thereof,  and  died. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  sixth  pope,  which,  to  this  day,  was  called 
holy,  and  proved  nought.  And,  therefore,  he  was  plagued  by  God, 
as  the  rest  before  him  were  plagued.  Neither  is  she  in  the  register 
of  popes.  How  say  you  ?  Did  not  Wernerus  indiscreetly  in  relating  it 
thus  plainly  ? 

Pap,  Yes  marry  did  he.  But  I  wonder  not  at  him,  for  relating 
of  it,  because  in  the  same  place  (as  ^  Florimondus  observes)  he  writes, 
thaty  inasmuch  as  she  was  a  German,  no  German  could  ever  since  be 
chosen  pope.  Which  is  a  lye  with  a  latchet.  For  divers  Germans, 
since  that,  have  been  advanced  unto  the  popedom,  as  Damasus  the 
Second  and  Victor  the  Second,  with  othei*s. 

Prot.  True :  Divers  Germans  have  been  popes,  since  Joan  the  Woman's 
popedom ;  and,  if  Wemenis  writ  the  contrary,  Wernerus  lyed  shamefully. 
But  he  had  no  rule  of  his  tongue,  who  chargeth  Wernerus  with  such  a 
matter.  For  these  are  Wemerus*s  words,  which  follow  presently  upon 
the  former :  *  Nugantur  aliqui,  hac  de  causa  nullum  Alemannum  in 
papam  eligi,    quod  falsum  esse   constat.'     Some  prattle,  that  for  this 

1  Sabellicus  Vir  undecunqae  doctissimus  claret  hodie  apud  Venetos  maxino  in  predo. 
Trithem.  lib.  de  Script.  EcclesiasticiB.  8  Papir.  Masoa.  de  Urb.  Episc.  lib.  vi.  ia  Yio  iii. 

3  ^neitd.  Q.  lib.  i.  4  In  •ioulezp  iiDpadentiam  inddit  Sabellicus,  ice.  saith 

Fioii.-nondusloco  supra  ri'.ato.  5  In  Chron.  Citiscnse,  post  An.  14£p. 

6  I^b.  de  Script.  Lcclesiastk-U.  7  Faackul.  Tempomm,  Atate  6,  ad  An.  8M. 

e  Lib.riuto.  cap.  7,  p«g  64d:fi5. 
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«aiise  no  German  may  be  chosen  pope,  which  is  apparently  false- 
Wfaereby  you  may  see,  that  he  reproveth  that  in  others,  for  which  he 
is  injuriously  reproved  by  your  'Florimondus.  Your  Florimondus 
may  be  a  man  in  office,  but,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  begins,  he  will  hardly 
-prove  himself  honest. 

Papi  Good  words,  I  pray  you,  -Sir;  Florimondus  may  be  honest 
cnou^,  for  any  thing  you  say  against  bim.  For  he-*  writes,  that  he 
liftHi  two  editions  of  this  Wemerus;  the  one  bearing ^te  what'  year 
it  was  printed,  the  other  widiout  date,  but  very  ancient.  And  these 
two  (as  he  saith)  do  differ  in  reporting  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  and  in 
Bothing  else.  Now  it  may  be,  that,  though  in  yours  it  be  as  you  say^ 
yet  in  bis  it  is  otherwise. 

Proi.  I  myself  have  seen  two  editions  of  Wemerus  as  well  af 
Florimondus;  yea,  I  have  seen  four;  one'  printed  in  the  year  1479^ 
another  printed  by  Nicholas  Gotz  of  Seitestad,  I  know  not  when,  for 
it  carries  no  date^  A  ihird  without  note,  either  of  the  printer,  or 
of  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  or  of  -the  time  when  it  was  printed. 
But,  questionless,  very  ancient-:  A  fourth  printed  at  Frankfort,  1584. 
lo  the  tliree  ancient  ones,  there  is  not  a  word  different  in  the  narration' 
of  Pope  Joan :  Nor  in  the  fourth,  saving  that  the  words  Nugantur 
aUqidy  &c.  are  in  the  fourth,  and  not  in  the  other.  But  in  none  of 
them  is  there  any  such  thing  as  Florimondus  chargeth  him  with. 
But,  will  you  hear  what  the  next  man  saith  to  the  point  an 
question  ?  He  is  Matheus  Palmerius,  *  an  Italian,  and  one  of  the  choice 
men  which  were  at  the  council  kepi  by  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  against 
the  council  of  Basil.  '  Pontifex  106.  Johannes  Anglicus  (saith  ^  Pid- 
merius)  €edit  Annis  2,  Mensibus  3.  Fama  est  huac  Johannem  Feeminam 
fuisse,  &  uni  soli  familiari  cognitam :  Qui  earn  complexus  est,^,  gravis 
facta,  f>eperit  Papa  existens :  Quamobrem  «um  inter  Pontifices  non 
numerant  quidam,  ided  nomini  numerum  non  facit.'  That  is,  John 
was  a  woman,  yet  not  known  so  to  be  but  to  one  of  her  familiars, 
who  lay  with  Iber.  She  was  delivered  in  the  time  of  her  papacy : 
And,  because  some  reckon  her  not  among  the  Popes,  there  are  no 
more  Johns  for  her,  Hian  if  she  had  never  been.    Thus  Palmerius. 

Pap.  Be  it  so.  But  wJbat  saith  Platina,  I  pray  you,  for  your 
fKirpose? 

Vrot.  Platina,  •  keeper  of  the  library  in  the  Vatican,  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  learning,  'writes  thus:  '  Johannes  Anglicanus,  ex 
Moguntiaco  oriundus,  malis  artibus  (ut  aiunt)  pontificatum  adeptus 
«st :  mentitus  enim  sexum,  cum  foemiaa  esset,  adolescens  admodum 
Athenas  cum  amatore  docto  viro  proficiscitur,  ibique  praeceptoros 
bonarum  artium  audiendo  tantum  profecit,  ut  Romam  veniens  paucos 
admodum  etiam  in  sacris  literis  pares  haberet,  nedum  superiores. 
Legendo  autem,  &  disputando  doct^,  6c  acut^,  tantum  benevolenti» 
A  authoritatis  sibi  comparavit,  ut,  mortuo  Leone,  in  ejus  locum  (ut 

1  L0OO  Citato.  «  Vis  1480,  3  By  Henry  Quentel. 

4  Math.  Falmerini,  Katiooe  Italos— -qui  in  Cone.  Florentioo  (qnod  Eogenius  Papa  iv.  contrfi 
Bwil.  Synodom  celebravit)  intar  pneclarissimos  virot  annunieratus  fuit.  Trithem.  Descri^t. 
Eodea.  S  In  Chron.  ad  Ann.  853.  6  Bartbolouueny  Platina  ApostoUcv^ 

^librevlator,  vir  ondecunque  doctUtimnS/  &c.  Trith.  de  Script  Kccla*. 

7  D*  ViUs  FonUf.  in  Job.  tUI. 
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Martinus  ait)  omnium  consensu  pontifex  crearetur :  Verfitm  postea  ^ 
•ervo  compressa,  cum  aliquandiu  ventrem  occult^  tuliaset,  tandeaiy 
dum  ad  Laterancnsem  Basilicam  proficisceretur,  inter  thcatrum  (qood 
Colosseum  vocant  k  Neronis  Colosso)  &  9.  Clementem,  doloribus  cir« 
cumventa  peperit :  Eoque  loci  mortua  pontificatus  sui  Anno  S,  mense,  1,. 
diebua  4,  sine  ullo  bonore  sepelitur/  Tbe  meaning  of  wbicb  is,  John' 
£nglisb,  born  at  Menta,  got  t^e  popedom  (as  men  say)  by  evil 
For  he  dissembled  bis  sex,  being  a  woman,  indeed :  And,  when  ibe 
very  young,  she  went  to  Athens  with  a  scholar,  who  was  in  love  with 
her ;  where,  by  hearing  good  readers  of  all  g^ood  loamiug,  she  profited, 
so  well,  that  when  she  came  to  Rome,  she  had  few  fellows,  but  never  a 
one  her  better.  Now  by  reading  and  disputing,  learnedly  and  wittily, 
she  got  so  much  credit,  that,  upon  Leo's  death,  she  was  chosen  ia  lua  ^ 
room,  as  Martin  writes,  by  common  consent.  But,  within  a  whiia 
after,  she  proved  with  child  by  one  of  her  servants ;  and,  though  ibe 
carried  ail  closely  for  a  time,  yet,  at  length,  as  she  went  to  St«  Joha 
lAteran's,  between  the  theatre,  called  the  Colosses,  and  St  Ckment'a, 
she  fell  in  travel,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  and  died  in  the  place ; 
which  was  in  the  second  year,  drst  month,  and  fourth  day  of  her  reigns 
And  she  was  buried  without  any  solemnity^   How  like  you  this? 

Pap.  So  and  so.  But  Bemartius  is  of  opinion,  that  this  was  never. 
written  by  Platina,  but  was  foisted  into  him.  For  I  have  heard,  *  saith 
he,  by  Antonius  Hctweeld,  a  man  of  good  report,  and  an  alderman  ef 
Lovain,  that  one  Engelbertus  Boonius,  a  reverend  man,  and  dean  of  a 
great  church  in  Germany,  had  oftentimes  told  him,  (bat  he  had  sem 
many  ancient  manuscripts  of  Platina  in  the  Vaticaa  at  Rome,  and 
perused  them  diligently,  and  yet  found  never  a  word  in  any  of  then 
touching  Pope  Joan. 

Froi.    That  deaA  had  the  luck  of  it,  if  he  light  on  such  anckal 
manuscripts,  as  the  alderman  of  Lovain  told  Bemartius  of.    But  bow; 
came  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  to  be  many  and  old,  seeiog.- 
printing  was  in  use,  ajad  Platina  died  Anno  1481  ?    And  how  chanced* 
it,  that  neither  Onuphrius,  nor  Bellarmine,  nor  Baronius,  who  have  kad 
as  free  access  into  the  Vatican  library  as  any,  could  never  light  oa . 
these   manuscripts?    How  chanced   it,  that  none,   since  Bcmartils, 
thought  good  to  except  in  that  sort  against  Platina?     Onuphrius^. 
Bellarmine,    and  Baronius*s  acknowledgment,    that  this  stt)ry  it  in* 
Platina,  persuade  me,  that  either  Bemartius  belycd  the  alderman,  or  tJie 
alderman  belyed  the  dean,  or  the  dean  made  a  fool  of  the  alderman : 
For,  questionless,  if  there  had  been  any  such  manuscripti,  some  of 
them  would  have  found  them  out,  and  made  it  known  to  the  world, 
ere  this.     For  they  are  glad  of  narrower  fig>tree  leaves  to  cover  their . 
nakedness  withal,  than  such  manuscripts,  if  they  were  fbrth-coauag : 
But,  perhaps,  you  have  some  better  answer  behind  than  thia. 
Fap.    I    have.     For  what  could  you  reply,    if  1  aaswered   that, 

1  Iai(»udeus  aUqnii  nvbulo  loterpoUvit  scripu  Pifttina.  Aadhri  ex  Antonio  Hetwoldlo,  «•• 
ptissimo  iMidaUMunoque  rtro,  Consulari  Lov«naensi,  dixitse  sibi  tapios  Eofelbcftaoi  IMwahm — 
▼idltse  to  Iloaw,  in  Blbbotbeai  Vatkana,  anUqotMima  PiftUnc  exemplaria  annuicfipu,  Mdatb 
rvmmiMSM,  i:  de  Joion*  temuia  m  Uienun  qindem  rtpertiar.  B«rvifthu  de  t/tWrn*  Iege&4» 
Ubt.  lib.  0.  p.  111. 
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which  '  BeUarroine  hath  upon  another  occaeion^  to  vrit^,that  Platina, 
^rote  not  by  pubick  authority,  nor  took  bis  history  out  of  the  publicL 
registers  of  the  church  ? 

^  Prot.  I  could  quickly  tell  you,  that  both  Bellarmine  and  yott* 
speak  without  book.  For,  besides  that,  Platina '  himself  profes^eth,' 
that  he  writ  by  the  commandment  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  *  Oauphrius^ 
cfii^fevetb,  that  he  followed  Damasus,  Anastasius,  and  such  historiogra- 
phers as  bad  written  before  of  the  same  matter. 

Pap.  But  what  say  you  to  *  Florimondus,  whose  answer  is^  That 
Platina  reported  it  rather  to  shew  his  reading,  than  for  that  he  thought 
i(  true  ? 
Proi»  What  is  Florimondus^s  reason  for  that? 
Pi|p.  Many,  if  he  had  thought  it  true,  saith '  Florimondus,  he 
would  have  exaggerated  it,  and  made  the  worst  of  it,  that  thereby  he 
V|iig)lit  haive  reveaged  himself  of  the  Popes  at  whom  he  was  angry.  For 
Paul  the  Second^  as  all  men  know,  racked  hkn,  and  deprived  him  oC 
aU  hia  dignities,  and  justly  cast  him  into  prison,  and  kept  him  there  as 
long  as  himself  lived. 

•  Pn4.  ThifiX  Paul  the  Second  racked  Platina*  and  deprived  hitn  of 
Us  dignities,  and  kept  him  long  in  prison,  is  very  true :  But  that  he 
cast  bim  justly  into  prison,  is  false.  For  *  Trithemius  witiiesseth,  that 
Paul  the  Second  dealt  ^  cruelly  therein.  Yet,  suppose  all  to  be  true  : 
Doth  it  follow  in  your  Florimondus's  logick,  Paul  the  Second  wronged 
Platina,  ergo^  Platina  hated  all  Popes  ?  And  why  not  then :  Sixtus 
the  Fourth  gratified  Platina  many  ways:  Sixtus  the  Fourth  set 
Platina  at  liberty,  and  restored  him  to  his  dignities :  Ergo^  Platina 
loved  all  Popes  ?  If  one  man's  kindness  could  not  work  love  towards 
all,  it  is  not  likely  that  one  man's  unklndness  should  breed  an  heart- 
baming  agaiast  all:  Wherefore,  notwithstanding  this,  we  may  well 
think  that  Platina  wrote  as  he  thought :  And  the  rather,  for  that,  in 
the  words  following^  he  professeth,  '  that  such  a  thine  might  well 
happen.  What  say  you  to  Cbalcocondylas,  the  Athenian,  whom  I 
iVttsed  next  before  Platina,  as  a  witness  for  us  in  this  controversy  ? 
Piip.  I  say,  Cbalcocondylas  hath  not  this  tale. 
PM.  What,  man)  Are  not ^ these  his  words  ?  ^  Constat  mulierem 
quandam  in  Pontificatum  esse  subvectam,  quia  Sexus  ignorabatur. 
Nao  Italias  occidentales  pen^  omnes  barbam  radunt.  Cum  autem 
iUa  mulier  gravida  esset  facta,  &  ad  festum  sivc  sacrificium  prodiisset, 
peperil  infantem  iater  sacrificium  in  conspectu  Populi.  Quaproper,  ne 
d^piantur  iterum,  sed  rem  cognoscant,  neoue  ambig^nt,  Pontificis 
creati  virilia  tangunt,ie  qui  tangit,  acclamat:  Mas  nobis  Dominus  est.' 
That  is.  It  is  well  knowi>,  that  a  certain  woman  was  made  Pope,  by 
reason  they  knew  not  her  sex :  For  all  (almost)  in  the  western  parts  of 
Ilaly,  shave  their  beards.  Now,  when  she  was  great  with  child,  and 
came  abroad  to  solemnise  some  day,  or  to  say  service,  as*  she  was  at 

1  Ton.  H.  d»  PWiitfTitia,  lib.  iU.  cap.  IS.  S  Plxxemb  tih.  de  TilOa  Pontff.  In  BpistoAa 

ad  ZMimiv.  S  Aanotat.  in  Plat,  in  vit.  8.  Petri  ApostoU.  4  lih.  dUto.  cap.  4.  p.  96. 

5  Si  kac  var%tibi  penaasiuat,  taoqioaa  vngtris  in  ulcare  fuisset.  &  odimtk,  qttod  In  Pontlfices 
conceperat,  aadacius  evomuisset.  6  De  Script.  Cceleaiasticis  verbo,  Barthotomieas 

TUtina.  J  Crudelissimd.  8  Apparel,  ea  qoiB  dial  ex  his  esse,  quft  fieri  poste 

crcdoator.  9  De  Rebus  Tarcicis,  Ub.  vl.  p.  {fS. 
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«ervice^  slie  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people. 
Wherefore,  lest  hereafter  they  should  be  deceived  in  like  sort,  they  niak« 
trial  of  his  manhood  by  touchuig,  and  he  that  toucheth  proclaimeth, 
We  have  a  man  to  our  Pope* 

Pqf.    I  confess,  these  words  are  in  Chalcocondylas,  translated,  into 
Latm.    But,  I  say  with  ^  Baronius,  that,  though  it  be  in  the  Latin,  yel 
that  was  by  Clauserus  the  translatoi's  bad  dealing,  who  foisted  it  in.   It 
was  not  written  in  the  Greek  by  Chalcocondylas. 
Prai,    How  proves  Baronius  that  ? 

Pi^.  Nay,  he  meddles  not  with  proving  of  it,  but  refers  you  over 
io  Florimondus  for  it.  For  Florimondus  hath  excellently  well,  as 
Baronius*  saith,  discovered  Clauserus's  cousenage  therein. 

ProL  HoW)  I  pray  you  ?  For  I  know  you  have  Florimondus  at 
your  fingex's  end. 

Pap»  Why,  *  Florimondus  compared  Clauserus's  translation  into 
Latin,  with  a  Frenchman's  translation  of  the  same  into  French ;  and, 
by  that,  he  saw  this  tale  was  not  in  Chalcocondylas,  for  he  found 
nothing  of  it  in  the  Frenchman's  translation. 

Proim  And  is  this  Florimondus's  reason,  so  much  commended  by 
Baronius,  whereby  he  discoven  Clausenu's  cousenage  ?  Now  the  vicar 
of  S.  Fools  be  ghostly  father  to  them  both :  For  why  might  not  the 
Frenchman  as  well  leave  it  out,  as  Clauserus  put  it  in  ? 

Pq),  Oh,  a  fiuthful  translator,  as  *  Florimondus  notes,  durst  not 
have  left  it  out,  if  he  had  foimd  it  in  the  Greek. 

Prot.    Nor  put  it  in,  if  he  had  not  found  it  in  the  Greek :  Durst  hef 
And  why  may  not  we  hold  Clauserus  as  faithful  an  interpreter,  as  the 
Frenchman?   Yea,  why  may  not  we  hold  him  more  fiuthful,  seeing  the 
Frenchman  was  a  Papist?   For  *  Papists  hold  it  lawful,  in  translating, 
to  omit  offensive  matter:  And  so  doth  no  Protestant.    The  truth  is, 
Clauserus  shewed  himself  an  honest  man  in  translating  it :   And  the 
Frenchman  shewed  himself  a  popish  companion  in  concealing  it: 
Which  appears  by  the  Greek,  printed  at  Colen,  Anno  l6l5,  wherein  it 
is,  and  by  Gretsei^s  confession,  ^  Fac  sunt  qui  velint,  ea  quae  leguntur, 
lib.  vi.  Hist.  Laonici,  non  ab  authore,  sed  ab  interprete  Clausero  esse/ 
Going  on  thus,  *  asgre  credo.  Nam,  in  Bibliotheca  Bavarica  Monachii, 
ires  extant  Historian  hujus  Manuscript!  Codices,  &  unus  ibidem  in  Bib- 
liotheca Academiae  Ingolstadiensis,  in  quibus  omnibus  hoc  de  Joh.  Papa 
foemina  fstbulamentum  legitur:    Nee  credibile  est  interpretcm  ipsos 
etiam  Graecos  Codices  vitiare  potuisse.'  There  are  who  hold  opinion,  * 
saith  he,  that,  that  which  is  read  of  Pope  Joan,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Chalcocondylas,  was  never  written  by  the  author,  but  chopped  in  by 
Clauserus  the  translator;  which  I  can  hardly  believe.     For  there  are 
three  MSS.  of  Chalcocondylas,  in  one  library  in  Bavaria,  and  another 
in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Ingolstadt;  in  all  which,  this  tale  of 

1  Anoal.  Tom.  s.  ad  Aon.  85S,  nnm.  66.  QounvU,  apud  Chalcocondjlara  LatinA  reddltam, 
•jiuinodi  finbttlare  petitor  aaaa  deacrtpu,  npn  tam«iii  a.kf  ipso  authore  positam  sdas,  a^d  ab  iaa. 
poatore  Cl^uaero  mudoloitar  appotitttm.         8  niid.  Impoaturam  fgregf^  datexit  Floriniondaa. 

3  norim.  fiibala  Joaooa,  cap.  0.  num.  9,  4  Florim.  Fab.  Jmuidk,  cap.  6.  nam.  f , 

7ida«  iaterpraa  piaiermittre  non  auavs  faiaset,  ti  in  Oraco  exemplari  exaratom  iovenitacC. 

5  Gf^taer,  lib.  ii.  de  Jarr,  dec.  prohibeodi  hb.  malot,  cap.  10. 

6  Tom.  iU  Dafent.  Bellar.  lib.  lii.  cap.  84.  col.  go6. 
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Tope  Joan  is  to  be  read :  And  it  is  not  credible,  that  dausems,  the 
translator,  did  or  could  corrupt  all  these  Greek  copies. 

Pop.  Well,  if  this  answer  please  you  not,  know  further,  that  it 
matters  not  what  Chalcocondylas  writes  of  this  matter.  For,  in 
rendering  the  reason  why  she  could  not  so  well  be  known  to  be  a 
woman,  he  writes.  That  in  the  western  parts  of  Italy,  all,  almost,  shave 
dieir  beards ;  wherein  he  was  grossly  deceived,  as '  Florimondus  ol>- 
serves.    And,  if  in  that,  why  not  in  the  other  ? 

Prot,  He  was  not  deceived  in  that  of  shaving:  For,  by  the  FopA 
canons,  the  Italian  priests,  yea,  all  the  priests  of  the  western  church, 
are  to  be  shaven :  *  Hrc  Papa  (Anicetus)  clericos  comam  &  barbam 
ladere  in  signum  clericatus  jussit,'  '  saith  Pontacus.  That  is,  Pope 
Anicetus  commanded  the  clergy  to  shave  both  their  heads  and  their 
beards,  in  token  that  they  were  of  the  clergy.  And  *  Occidentalis 
Ecclesiae  Clerum,  ab  ipsis  Ecclesias  Christianae  primordiis,  barbam 
ladendi  morem  tenuisse,  *  assent  Gregorius  Vll/  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
avoucheth,  that,  from  the  apostles  days,  the  western  clergy  did  shave 
their  beards.  To  whom  ^  Durandus,  who  lived  about  the  year  1280, 
subscribeth  ;  for  he  acknowledgeth,  that  before,  and  in  his  time,  they 
were  shaved,  proving  the  lawfulness  of  it  out  of  Ezekiel,  and  shewing 
the  m3rsteries  that  are  imported  by  it.  Yea,  •  Johannes  Pierius 
ValerianuSy  as  you  shall  hear  hereafter,  witnesseth  the  same,  imputing 
your  error,  in  electing  Pope  Joan,  to  the  ordinary  shaving  oi  beards; 
because,  by  that  means,  a  man  could  hardly  know  a  man  from  a 
woman.  Will  not  Florimondus  leave  lying?  What  think  you  of 
Theodoricus  de  Niem,  one  of  your  Popes  secretaries ;  is  it  doubtful 
whether  I  wrong  him  in  calling  him  to  be  a  witness  in  this  case? 

Pap,  I  think  you  wrong  him.  For  *  Florimondus  reckons  him 
among  them  who  would  readily  have  taken  up  such  a  tale  against  the 
Popes,  if  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  yet  did  not. 

Prot,  Florimondus  is  like  himself,  to  say  no  worse,  for  these  are^ 
Theodoricus's  own  words :  ^  Johannes  vocatus  de  Anglia,  Ik  fuit  mulier 
de  Moguntia  nata,  quae  studuit  Athenis  sub  virili  habitu,  (k  in  tantum 
profecit  in  artibus  ipsis,  qu6d  tandem  veniens  Romam,  &  per  biennium 
in  eadem  schola  artes  ipsas  liberates  legit,  &  ade6  sufficiens  fuit,  qu6d 
ctiam  majores  &c  nobiliores  urbis  ejus  lectiones  frequenter  audierint* 
£a  postea  in  Papam  concorditer  eligitur  4  Roroanis,  6c  Papatum 
biennio  8z  amplius  tenuit;  sed  tunc,  divitiis,  ocio,  &  deliciis  vacans, 
non  potuit  continere  sicut  prius  fecit,  dum  ardenter  in  paupertate 
posita  literarum  studio  insistebat,  unde,  dum  quadam  die  in  rogationi* 
bus  cum  clero  Romano,  sicut  tunc  moris  erat,  in  solenni  processione 
incedcrct,  Papalibus  ornata  divitiis  &  ornamentis,  edidit  filium  suum 

?rimogenitura,  ex  quodam  ejus  cubiculario  conceptum,  prope  templum 
'acis  in  urbc,  ut  adhuc  vetus  statua  marmorea  illic  posita  figurative 
demonstrat.  Undc  summi  Pontifices,  dum  ad  Lateranensem  de 
Basilica  Principis  Apostolorum,  &  h  contrk  vadunt,  illud  rectum  iter 


1  In  eo  qnod  de  barba  radenda  asserit  tnrpiter  lapsus  est  Flor.  cap.  6.  nam.  1. 
S  Chrono^aph.  lib.  ii.  3  Greg.  vii.  lib.  viii.  Regiat.  Epist.  10.  at  re 


Diapnt.  18.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  p.  147.  &  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  I.  ad  ann.  58.  nam.  149. 
4  Rational,  divin.  Offic.  lib.  it.  de  Ministris,  &c.  5  F 


refert  Salmeron, 


^ _  Pro  Mcerdotum  barbis. 

6  Cap.  ▼.  num.  5  &  6.  "   J  lib.'da  Privilegiis  &  Juribar  Imperii. 
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JTKin  laciunty  imd*  per  alios  \icw,  -per  indirectum  transeunt,  illud 
aliquantulum  prolongando/  That  is,  John,  called  English,  was  a 
voman  born  at  Mentz,  and  she  studied  at  Athens,  going  in  man's 
ppparel,  where  she  profited  so  well  in  the  arts,  that  coming  to  Rome, 
ahe  read  there  the  liberal  sciences,  and  was  held  so  sufficient  a  reader, 
iikaX  many  of  the  better  sort  became  hej:  ordinary  hearers.  Afterwards 
jprith  one  consent  she  was  chosen  Pope,  and  lived  in  it  two  years  and 
upward.  But  betaking  benelf,  more  than  before,  to  her  idleness  and 
jdeasnre,  she  could  not  live  continently  as  she  did  in  her  poor  estate, 
when  she  plied  her  book  diligently ;  whereupon  one  day,  as  she  went 
ipitk  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
time^  in  solemn  procession,  being  attired  in  papal  manner,  she  was 
•fMivered  of  her  first  begotten  son,  begotten  by  one  of  her  chamber, 
near  the  temple  of  Peace,  which  stands  in  the  city ;  as  is  evident  by  an 
l»ld  marble  ima^  which  stands  there  to  this  day,  to  denote  so  much  in 
a  figure.  And  hereupon  it  is,  that  when  the  Popes  go  from  Xhe 
Vatican  to  St.  John  Lateran's,  and  back  again,  they  go  not  the  direct 
way  thither,  but  by  other  streets  further  about,  and  so  make  their 
journey  longer.  Thus  Theodoricus  de  Niem. 

F€g^^  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  answer  unto  this  man's 
testimony*  Wherefore  go  on,  and  let  me  hear  what  the  rest  say.  Yet 
if  you  will,  for  brevity  sake,  you  may  pass  over  the  testimonies  of 
Petrarch,  and  Boccace,  and  Lucidus,  and  of  our  countryman  Higden, 
and  some  such  others,  because  *  Florimondus  acknowledgcth  that  th^ 
speak  to  it. 

Frot*  Content.  What  think  you  of  John  of  Paris,  '  who  lived 
about  the  year  i280,  and  read  publickly  with  great  commendation,  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  both  divinity  and  humanity ;  believed  not  he 
this  story  ? 

Pap.    I  cannot  tell.    What  say  you  ? 

Proi.  I  think  he  did.  For  shewing  how  sometimes  a  man  may 
lawfully  dispute  and  take  exception  against  the  Pope,  in  respect  of  his 
person,  he  *  notes,  that  such  a  person  may  be  chosen  as  is  not  capable; 
'  ut  si  esset  fomina,  vel  hsereticus,  sicut  ftierunt  aliqui,  qui  ob  hoc  non 
enumerantur  in  Catalogo  Paparum.'  As  for  example,  saith  he,  if  he 
.  prove  a  woman,  or  an  heretick,  as  some  have  done,  who  in  that  respect 
are  not  reckoned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Popes. 

Pap.  It  seems  by  his  words,  I  cannot  deny,  that  he  alludes  to  such 
a  matter.  But  did  you  not  alledge  Gotefridns  Viterbiensis,  for  proof 
of  the  same  ?  I  pray  you  let  me  hear  him  speak,  for  *  Dr.  Harding 
reckons  him  among  them  who  say  nothing  of  her. 

Proi.  True,  Dr.  Harding  doth  so.  But  so  doth  no  man  else  of  his 
side,  to  my  remembfance :  Which  is  a  g^^eat  probability  that  Harding 
belycs  him.  But  not  to  stand  upon  {Hpobabilities,  the  history  itself  puts 
•the  matter  out  of  doubt;  for  between  Leo  the  Fourth  and  Benedict  the 
Third,  we  *  read  thus,  not  in  the  margent,  nor  in  any  other  letter,  bat 
the  current  of  the  text,  and  same  letter,  Papissa  Joanna  non  numcratur» 

1  Ctp.  3  &  4.  S  Tkilhem.  da  Script.  Bedcs.  v«rbo,  Joh  FMis.  &  pMi>f  !»■>  ip  Apptgt. 

sac  verko»  36k.  Vmem.  S  De  Fetestetc  Bc^  &  PafwTi,  eaf).  SS.  4  Aatwtr  to 
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That  isy  Joan,  the  she  Pope,  is  not  registered.   Whereby  it  is  manifest 
that  he  knew  of  her,  though  he  said  little  of  her. 

Pap.  When  lived  this  Gotefridiis;  and  what  manner  of  man  was  kef 

Prot.  He  lived,  as  'Trithemius  witnesseth,  in  the  year  1185,  and 
was  a  priest  well  seen  in  the  holy  scripture,  and  not  ignorant  of  hu- 
man knowledge ;  so  that  you  have  little  cause  to  except  against  hiM 
either  as  a  late  writer,  or  a  rash  writer.  But  shall  we  at  length  hear 
what  evidence  Martinus  Polonus  affords  us  in  this  case  f 

Pap.  With  all  roy  heart;  for  Uiere  are  *  divers  who  hold  opinion  thai 
that  which  is  in  Polonus,  touching  Pope  Joan,  is  coeged  into  kim  by 
Hcroldus,  who  first  printed  him,  or  some  such  like  fellow. 

Prot.  Do  they  say  so  ?  And  can  they  shew  me  any  book,  written  or 
printed,  wherein  it  is  not  in  '  Polonus,  thus  ? '  Post  hune  leoncni  Jokaii^ 
nes  Anglus,  natione  Moguntinus,  sedit  an.  2*  mens.  5.  diebus  4«  Hie^ 
at  asseritur,  foemina  fuit,  &  quum  in  puellari  state  k  qvodam  buo 
amasio  in  habilu  virili  Athenas  ducta  fuit,  in  divenas  scientiis  ita  profe^ 
cit,  ut  nullus  sibi  par  inveniretur :  aded  ut  post  Roma  *  trivium  legeiM^ 
magnos  roagistros,  &  disci pulos  &  auditoret  haberet^  Ell,  quum  in 
urbe,  &  vita  &  scientia,  magnae  opinionis  esset,  in  papam  concord^ 
eligitur.  Sed  in  papatu  per  familiarem  suum  impnegnatur :  'Vtrilm 
tempus  partus  ignorans,  quum  de  sancto  Petro  in  Lateranum  tenderet^ 
angustiata  inter  Colosseum  ii  S.  Clementis  ecclesiam  pcperit,  &  poster 
mortua  ibidem  (ut  dicitur)  sepulta  fuit.  £t,  propterea  qudd  dominua 
papa  semper  eandem  viam  obliquat,  creditor  omntnd  k  qoibvsdam, 
qudd  ad  detestationem  facti  hoc  fi&ciat.  Nee  ideo  ponitur  in  catdogo 
sanctorum  pontificum,  tam  propter  muHeris  sexura)  qu&m  propter  de* 
formitatem  facti/  Which  in  effect,  sounds  thus  in  English  :  After  this 
Leo,  John  English,  by  her  country  of  Ments,  sat  two  years,  five  months, 
and  four  days.  This  Pope,  as  they  say,  was  a  woman,  and  being  cax*- 
ried  in  her  youth  in  man*s  apparel  to  Athens,  by  one  who  was  in  love 
with  her,  she  profited  so  mudi  in  divers  kinds  of  learning,  ^at  she  bad 
no  fellow ;  insomuch  that  coming  to  Rome^and  reading  there  grammar, 
logick,  and  rhetorick,  she  had  of  the  greatest  rabbins  Uiere  many  audi^ 
tors  and  scholars.  And  being  much  esteemed  of  in  that  cif^^,  both  for 
her  life  and  learning,  with  one  voice  she  was  chosen  I\>pe.  Now  in 
the  time  of  her  papacy,  she  was  got  with  child  bysomie  of  her  fami* 
liars;  and  not  knowing  she  was  so  near  her  reckoning,  as  ahe  went  from 
St.  Petei's  to  St.  John  Lateran,  between  the  Coloss^  and  St.  dement's 
church,  she  was  delivered  of  a  child;  but  died  thcveon,  and  was  there, 
as  th^  say,  buried.  And,  because  the  lord  the  Pope  doth  always  shun 
that  way,  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  he  doth  it  in  dislike  of  the  acci- 
dent. And  she  is  not  numbered  among  the  popes ;  partly  because  of 
her  sex,  partly  because  of  the  filthiness  of  her  lact.  Con  they,  I  say, 
shew  me  any  book  written  or  printed,  wherein  it  is  not  in  Polonus 
thus?  Doth  not  Onupfarius,  and  Bellarmine,  and  Bernartius,  and  Bar 

1  De  Sciipt.  Eccles.  vcrbo,  Gotefridas  Viterb.    Gotefiridus  was  IinperUlis  aalc  Capellanut,  & 
Votahos.    PMSerio.   Apparat.  sac.  verb.  Gotcfrid.  Yiterb.  2  Yerius  aucerhn.  hac 

eouua  ex  Heroldi  Officaaa  maaasse,  &c.  Florim.  cap.  S.  num.  6.  S  Polooos  ia 
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roniusy  and  N.  D.  with  many  others  of  your  side,  who  shew  mora^ 
wit  than  honesty  in  pleading  this  case,  confess  that  Polonus  writ  this> 
imd  that  thb  is  to  be  found  in  Polonus  ?  Doth  not '  Antoninus,  who 
lived  long  before  Ueroldus^  cite  it  as  it  is  in  Polonus  at  this  day  ? 
.  Feg^.  YeSy  the  most  do«  But  some,  as  I  told  you  before,  suspect  the 
worst,  and  namely  '  Dr«  Bristow ;  for  he  reports  that,  many  years 
ago,  a. Protestant,  who  was  counted  a  great  historian,  brought  out  the 
same  Martinus,  in  a  fair  written  hand,  to  shew  him  this  story.  And 
behold,  she  was  not  in  the  text,  but  in  the  margent,  in  another  hand. 
Whereupon^  when  he  saw  that,  now  I  perceive,  quoth  he,  that  this 
author  also  faileth  you. 

Prat*  What  Protestant  was  that,  who  had  Martinus  in  so  farr  a  written 
l^d  ?  Can  you  teU  me  his  name,  or  the  place  where  he  abode,  that  I 
may  inquire  further,  for  satisfying  myself  in  the  truth  of  this  matter? 

P^*  Nay,  I  know  no  more  than  1  have  told  you.  For  the  doctor 
names  no  particular  circumstance.  But  I  make  no  question  of  the 
truth  of  it.    For  1  presume  that  such  a  doctor  would  not  lye. 

Prot»  Oh,  no.  A  popish  priest  lye  1  that  is  not  credible,  no  more 
than  it  is  credible,  that  *  a  priest  of  Uie  order  of  Aaron  would  deceive* 
But  you  know  what  a  long  story  that  *  doctor  tells,  of  one  Margaret 
Jessop,  who  was  cured  of  her  lameness  by  the  sacrament  of  miracle^ 
that  was  kept  at  St  Gudilac's  church  at  Brussels ;  and  how  he  ampli- 
£e8  every  point,  and  sets  it  out  with  all  the  circumstances,  as  though  it 
were  as  true  as  the  gospel ;  whereas  *  the  senate  of  Brussels,  by  way  of 
proclamation  within  a  few  years  after,  did  discover  all  to  be  but  a  pack 
of  knavery.  And  therefore  you  must  pardon  me,  if  notwithstanding  I 
give  him  not  the  lye,  yet  I  believe  him  not  in  this,  considering  it  is  an 
old  said  saw :  *  Qui  versatur  in  generalibus,  versatur  dolose  ^  He  that 
speaks  only  in  generality,  means  falsely* 

Fap.  Well,  be  it  that  Polonus  writ  this,  yet  know  you  that  as  *  Bel- 
larmine  and  ^  N.  D.  note,  he  was  a  very  simple  man ;  and  that  his 
manner  of  writing  was  vain,  and  nothing  like  to  be  true  in  *  Dr.  Har- 
ding's judgment.  Yea  know,  that  he  was  only  famous  for  tales,  for 
that  is  '  ^martius's  censure  of  him. 

Frot.  See  the  rashness  of  our  latter  generation  of  papbts.  Polonus 
was  an  '®  archbishpp,  and  the  Pope's  penitentiary.  "  He  was  learned  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  not  ignorant  of  secular  learning;  he  was  one 
whom  "  Platina  relied  on  much,  for  matters  of  history,  and  thought 
worthy  the  commendation  of  great  learning,  and  singular  good  life. 
He  was  the  man,  whom  the  author  of  Fasciculus  Temporum,  and  Ja- 
cobus Bergomensis,  two  good  historiographers,  professed  that  they  fol- 
lowed especially.  And  yet,  with  our  present  papists,  he  is  but  a  simple 
man,  &c.    Are  you  not  ashamed  of  this  exception  ? 

1  Samma  HUt.  Part.  li.  Tit.  xvi.  cap.  1.  sect  7.  S  In  his  replj  to  Dr.  Folke, 

oap,  10.  Oemand  45.  pag.  S71.  3  Dizmiiit:  Homo  saoerdM  de  semine  Aaroa 

vanit,  noD  decipiet  not.  1.  Mac.  vii.  7^  in  Valg.  4  ICotiva  5. 

5  Meterran.  Hiit.  Belg.  Lib.  x.  6  Lib.  ili«  da  Rom.  Font.  cap.  24. 

7]  3.  ConTcrs.  part  U.  cap.  5.  num.  ^.  pag.  399.  8  Anawer  to  Bishop  Jewel's 

Challenie.  9  Marttnos  jpolonos,  fkbalis  tantum  cdebrU»  cetera  obscurus 
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Pap.  No.    For  I  will  prove  his  simplicity  by  many  arguments. 
JPrcrf.  And  how,  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap.  Why,  first  by  this,  '  that  he  would  needs  persuade  us  that 
Pompilius,  who  was  Numa^s  father,  succeeded  next  to  Romulus.  For 
this  is  a  mere  tale,  and  yet  he  writes  it  as  a  truth. 

Prot.  Away,  away.  *  Post  Romulum  regnavit  Numa  Pompiliusi 
*  saith  Polonus.  That  is,  Numa  Pompilius  reigned  next  after  Ro- 
mulus ;  but  not  Pompilius  who  was  Numa's  father* 

Pap,  *  Secondly,  he  would  persuade  us,  that  Numa,  of  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  was  made  a  King,  which  is  another  tale. 

Prot.  He  would  not,  for  he  *  writes  plainly,  that  tribunes  were  or* 
dained  sixteen  years  after  the  reign  of  the  Roman  King$,  when  the 
people  complained  of  the  hard  measure  that  they  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  consuls  and  of  the  senate.  He  knew  no  such  officers  in  the 
time  of  the  kings. 

Pop. '  Thirdly,  he  would  persuade  us,  that  the  church,  which  it 
now  called  Sancta  Maria  Rotunda,  and  in  old  time  Pantheon,  built  by 
one  Agrippa,  was  before  that  the  house  of  one  Cybele,  supposed  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  gpds,  which  is  a  toy,  and  a  conceit  of  an  idle  head* 
Prot.  This  is  false  too.  For  *  he  saiUi  only,  that  Pantheon  was  built 
by  Agrippa  at  Cybele's  motion,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which 
is  confirmed  for  true  by  many  others ;  he  saith  not,  that  it  was  first 
Cybele's,  and  afterwards  turned  to  the  honour  of  all  the  gods. 

P(q>,  '  Fourthly,  he  would  make  us  believe,  that  that  fieunous 
theatre,  made  by  Titus,  was  the  Temple  of  the  Sun ;  which  is  mere 
foolery* 

Prot*  No,  no.  Ante  Colosseum  ftdt  templum  Solis^  saith  '  Polonus : 
before  the  Coloss  there  was  a  Temple  of  the  Sun.  But,  that  Titus's 
theatre  was  that  temple,  Polonus  saith  not. 

Flip*  *  Yes,  he  saith,  that  the  Temple  of  Peace,  commonly  called 
the  Lverlasting  Temple,  fell  the  same  night  that  Christ  was  bom ; 
whereas  it  is  plain  by  ail  ancient  histories,  that  it  was  not  built  till 
Vespasian's  days,  a  good  many  years  after  Christ  was  bom. 

Prot.  The  ancient  histories  witness,  that  Vespasian  built  a  Temple 
of  Peace :  but  that  does  not  argue,  there  was  no  Temple  of  Peace 
before*  Some  write,  that  Romulus  built  a  Temple  of  Peace.  And 
**  Clemens  Alexandrinus  writes,  that  Numa  built  a  Temple  of  Peace* 
But  it  concerns  not  Polonus's  credit,  whether  there  was  any  or  none ; 
lor  he  saith  not,  that  the  Temple  of  Peace  fell  the  same  night  that 
Christ  was  bom.  He  only  '^  saith,  that  the  golden  image  which  Romu- 
lus set  up  in  his  palace^  avowing,  that  it  sli^uld  not  fall  down,  till  a 
virgin  was  delivered  of  a  child,  fell  down  in  the  night  wherein  Christ 
was  bom;  though,  if  he  had  said  the  other,  the  matter  had  not  been 

1  Beraart.  Lib.  citato,  pag.  IIS.    Florim.  cm.  8.  num.  6.  £  Lib.  de  quataor. 

■Mjmbns  Regnsa  ft  Rom.  nrbis  exordb.  cap.  de  Rectoribos  Ar  Regunino  urbis,  pag.  10. 

3  Bernart.  oc  Florira.  locts  citatis*  4  Sappntat-post  exactos  Reges  ad  Cbriatui 

ma^.  cap.  de  btnia  Cosa.  pag.  1£.  5  Bernart.  6c  Florim.  locia  citatia. 

o  la  Chron.  in  Domitian.  p^.  S8«  7  Barnart.  tc  Flonm.  locia  oitatis. 

8  Lib.  de  4.  ma}oribns  Regnia,  &  eap,  dt  Templia  Idoleranii  p.  8.  9  Bernart. 
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great.  Fof  he  was  neither  the  first*  nor  &e  last ;  '  many  of  ^ood  note, 
both  before,  and  since,  have  written  as  noch ;  namely,  *  Petrus  Da- 
liniiusy  '  Petrm  de  Nstalibut,  ^  lacobus  de  Voragme,  and  the  au- 
tli0r  of  thflft  liftt  sermoB  upon  Ckrisfs  nativity,  which  is  extant  among' 
the  sermons  ascribed  to  *  Befnvd.  If  you  have  no  better  aigaments 
to  pnnre  his  naplidty^  y^u  may  soon  prove  yourself  a  malicious 
slanderer. 

Pap.  My  arguments  ate  good  agmnst  him,  as  3rou  shall  bear  mora 
fully  anon.  But  &ir  Che  piesent  Sell  me^  what  Marianm  Scotus  hath 
that  makes  for  you*  For  I  cannot  think  it  is  trae,  that  Marianus' 
SootttS  hatb  thb  story* 

-  Pnt^  Yott  jest,  i  am  sure*  For  do  we  not  read  thus  in  *him?  Le6 
Papm  Mi$  kdmA.  Aagiuii.  Jhdc  tucceuH  Jotmna  nm&er^  an.  8.  metu.: 
B^diS.  4*  that  is^  Leo  the  Pope  died  in  the  kalends  of  August.  After 
him  succeeded  Joan  the  woman,  who  sat  two  years,  five  months,  and 
fiar  days.  And,  which  I  woaild  have  you  note  by  the  way,  this  Man- 
anus  ^  was  bom  in  the  vem  W2%.  and  '  liwsd  in  givat  credit  in  hit 
l^time,  nnd  when  he  died  wns  held  a  saint;  and  at  this  day  is  re-* 
puted,  by  font  ^  Batonius,  Nobilk  Chvmgrapkui^  a  worthy  cbmno^ 
loger. 

Pap.  **  I  do  not  deny  but  diat  you  may  road  so  in  some  printed  co- 
pies. But  I  deny,  there  is  any  such  thing  to  be  read  in  the  move  an^ 
cient  hand-written  ori|ginals,  found  in  Flanders,  and  other  placet. 

Pr9t  Do  you  not  deny  but  that  wemay  read  so  in  some  printed  co- 
pics  f  Verily  yon  Mghthav^  yicAded  vnto  me,  that  I  nay  read  so  in 
all  printed  copies,  for  you  are  not  able  to  produce  any  printed  copy 
(except  it  be  of  ysterday^t  printing)  wherein  k  is  not.  Bot  yon  deny 
it  to  be  hi  the  more  ancieat  hand«^imtten  originals  found  in  Flanders^ 
and  other  places.  And  upon  what  ground,  I  pray,  deny  you  that  ? 
Ibr  '*  Bavonius,  your  cardinal  Ivistoriognipher,  confosseth,  that  that  an- 
cient hand*written  original,  vAiidk  the  first  printed  copy  followed,  hath 
Ae  Moiy.  And  it  is  so  ordinary  with  you  papisti  to  My  hand-written 
originals,  th«t  he,  who  knows  you,  cannot  in  wisdom'  believe  any  of 
yon  upon  your  bare  words. 

Pi^,  I  hav»  good  ground  of  that  which  I  deny,  I  wotfld  yon  should 
well  know.  B^rt  finrt,  I  challenge  you  to  make  proof  that  we  papists, 
as  you  call  «i,  belye  any  hanif  written  originals,  for  methiidn  yotf 
thmin  chacge  us  deeply. 

Prai.  The  proof  of  that  is  plain.  For,  first,  one  of  your  bishops, 
eiven  *BiAop  Lindan,  to  make  good  his  own  conceit  of  the  right  read- 
ing of  the  esKt,  John  xxi.  99.  (about  which  you  know  there  hath  beed 
hot  oomention)  fMdk  he  maintained  to  be  this :  If  so  I  will  he  renuun 

1  TabelU  de  coUapto  Rom«  Pads  Templo,  tempore  Christi  ortiti.  in«ltiplici«ra  baod  ▼ol(»> 
liam  fait  •criptorom  autboritate  firmata.    Baron,  Annal.  Tom.  x.  ad  Aun.  853.  Nam.  6l. 

tSon.  qi»  Miar  apad  lipt,  Ton».ii4K.  $l  SMar.  torn.  vt.  3  In  Calal.  Saaet. 
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till  I  come,  wkat  is  that  to  thee  ?  Aliedgcd  for  proof  thereof  the  testi  - 
Mony  of  an  ancieDt  hand-written  original  kept  at  Aix  in  Germany; 
whcfefts,  in  truth,  it  is  not  so  read  in  that  copy,  but  according  to 
the  Greek :  if  I  will. that  be  remain  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee? 
As  '  Fianciscur  Lucas,  a  man  of  your  own  coat,  witnesseth.  Again, 
the  same  Bishop  lindan  *  protested,  that  he  saw  an  ancient  hand-writ- 
ten ordinal  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  found  in  England ;  whereby  it 
«as  apparent,  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  defective  at  this  day  in  some 
pmnta.  Yet  the  same  '  Lucas,  who  came  to  the  sight  of  the  same 
ccf>y,  aasares  us,  that  that  PSalter  makes  rather  to  the  contrary.  In 
tike  manner  ^  Onupbrius,  your  friar  above-named,  alledgcd  certain 
htfid-written  originals  of  Maximus,  a  monk,  by  which  it  is  manifest, 
m  be  aaitk,  that  Honoriua  the  First  condemned  the  Monothelites :  yet 
Turrian,  the  Jesuit,  who  had  access  to  the  self-sarau  manuscripts,  con- 
fciaeth  (as  '  Andradius  relateth)  that  Maximus  makes  no  mention  of 
Honorius  condemning  them.  And  whereas  your  great  Goliah  of 
Ciath,  *  Bellamiiie  I  mean,  to  prove  that  Honorius's  name  was  thrust 
by  fraud  into  the  sixth  general  council  among  the  Monothelites,  af*^ 
irmeth,  that  Anastasius  (which  was  then  in  written  hand  only)  did 
testiiy  so  much;  now,  that  Anastasius  ^  is  printed,  we  sec  Bellar- 
mine^  fraud.  For  Anastasius  testitieth  no  such  thing.  *  Anastasius 
himself  reckons  Honorius  for  a  Monothelite.  '^In  this  conirovorsy 
about  Dame  Joan,  divers  of  your  ^  proctors  plead,  as  out  of  the  hand- 
written originals  of  the  same  Anastasius,  that,  upon  Leo  the  Fourth's 
death,  the  see  was  void  but  fifteen  days,  and  then  Benedict  was 
chosen.  Yet  our  printed  Anastasius  makes  it  evident,  they  belycd  the 
hand-written  Anastasius;  for,  in  the  printed,  there  is  not  a  word 
of  the  number  of  days  between  Leo's  death,  and  Benedict's  elec- 
tion. Lastly,  whereas  your  grand  historiogiapher,  Baronius,  was 
informed  by  letters,  from  such  as  yourself,  that  Zoticus  was  shot 
through  with  darts,  and  so  martyred;  and  he,  who  certified  him 
thereof,  assured  him,  that  he  sent  a  true  copy  out  of  the  hand-written 
original  a^tsof  Zoticus,  whereupon  Baronius  put  it  in  print:  '^  Baro- 
nius was  glad  to  retract  it  since ;  because  (though  he  light  upon  the 
same  acts)  be  could  find  no  such  thing  in  them.  How  say  you  ?  Do 
not  these  particulars  prove,  that  many  of  you  are  excellent  at  facing 
matters  out,  under  pretence  of  hand-written  originals,  which,  when 
tbey  come  to  viewing,  make  nothing  for  you  ? 

Pi^»  If  all  be  true  you  say,  it  will  prove,  I  grant,  some  bad  dealing 
in  some  few  persons  among  us.  Bui  you  shall  never  be  able  to  prove 
at  much  by  me ;  for  I  will  prove  whatsoever  I  say. 

Froi.  Go  to  then ;  make  you  proof  unto  me  that  this  story  is  not  in 
the  more  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus ;  and,  if 
you  do  so,  I  will  yield. 

X  Volit.  im  Joh.  zxL  88.  2  Lib.  citato,  «ap.  3,  &  5.  3  Kotat. 

ia  FmI.  xtii.  4  Aaoot.  in  Ptatio.  in  Honorio  i.  5  Defftnt.  Fidci 

Tridakt.lj»i,  U.  a  lib.  iv.  de  Koin.  Pont,  cap,  11.  7  Mocunti*. 

•■■•A"J?»  .  S  In  Leone  U.  9  Onuph.  Bell.  Bernart.  locis  supr. 
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Fap.  Will  you  so  ?  Then  I  argue  thus :  '  if  this  story  had  been  in 
the  most  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus,  they«  who 
writ  since  his  time,  would  have  alledged  him  for  proof  of  it.  But  no 
man,  till  now  of  late,  alledged  him  for  proof  of  it.  Wherefore  this  was 
not  in  the  most  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus. 

Trot.  I  deny  the  consequence  of  your  proposition,  viz.  they  who  writ 
since  Marianus's  time,  would  have  alledged  him  for  proof  of  it,  if  so  be  it 
had  been  written  in  the  most  ancient  hand-written  originals.  For,  First, 
till  of  late,  there  was  no  controversy  about  it,  which  made  men  less  careful 
to  avoucli  their  authors  for  it.  Secondly,  Mapanus's  chronicle,  till 
printing  came  to  some  perfection,  was  rare,  it  seems,  and  hard  to  come 
by.  For  '  Polonus,  reckoning  up  the  books  out  of  which  he  took  hit 
story,  names  not  Marianus  among  them.  No  more  doth  *  Onuphrius, 
where  he  reckons  up  the  authors  whom  Platina  followed.  Onuphrius, 
I  say,  doth  not  reckon  Marianus  among  them.  Jacobus  Bergomensis 
and  Wemerus  Rolenink,  in  their  prefaces  to  their  histories,  whereiii 
they  shew  whom  they  followed,  pass  by  Marianus  as  a  man  unknown 
to  them.  And  so  do  others.  But,  for  making  of  this  matter  plain, 
tell  mc,  have  you  not  heard,  *  tliat  Anastasius  the  Second,  one  of 
your  popes,  would  have  restored  Acatius,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  stood  excommunicated  by  some  of  your  pope's  predecessors,  but 
that  God  prevented  your  pope,  and  struck  him  with  a  fearful  death  ? 

Fap.  Yes,  I  have  heard  so  much.  But  *  I  take  it  to  be  as  vain  a 
£able  as  this  of  Pope  Joan. 

Prot,  Yet  you  cannot  deny  but  that  it  is  recorded  for  true,  by  *  Anasr 
tasius  Bibliothecarius,  by  ^  Rhegino,  by  '  Marianus  Scotus,  by  *  Sige» 
bert,  by  *•  Luitprandus,  by  "  Albo  Floriacensis,  by  "  Gratian,  by  "  Po- 
lonus, by  '^  Platina,  by  ^  Volaterraii,  by  **  Jacobus  Bergomensis, 
by  "  Wemerus  Rolenink,  by  "  Tritheroius,  by  "  Charanza,  by  "  Jo- 
hannes  de  Turrecremata,  and  "  by  others. 

Pap.  No,  indeed,  I  cannot  deny  that,  for  all  these,  I  know,  report  i  t  as  true. 

Prot,  Yea,  and  that  in  their  most  ancient  hand-written  originals : 
Do  they  not,  for  aught  you  have  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary  ? 

Pap.  Good.     But  what  of  all  this  ? 

Prot,  Yon  shall  see  anon.  In  the  mean  time  tell  me  only,  whether 
they,  who  writ  since  Rhegino  and  Marianus's  time,  alledge  Rhegino, 
or  Marianus,  for  the  author  of  it? 

Pap,  "  Bergomensis,  Rolenink,  Tritheroius,  Turrecremate,  ^  and 
such  like,  alledge  Gratian  for  the  author  of  it.  But  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  historiographer  alledgeth  Rhegino,  or  MarianusScotus,  for  it* 

Prot,  li  this,  touching  Anastasius  the  Second,  may  be  in  the  most 
ancient  hand-written   originals   of  Rhegino  and   Marianus    Scotus, 

1  si  iu  tit  at  ipsi  finKont,  qui  post  Mariumm  de  Joaona  scriptmnt,  nonne  iptum  Hariainim 
in  mm  seDtebtiae  pfttrociniam  asdvissent,  &  tuam  bac  arce  ^pixuonecn  in«nivi»9«nt<  Ilodm. 
rap.  £.  oum.  4.  2  Fnefiit.  in  Chron.  S  Annot.  in  Plat,  in  vil.  B. 

Petri.  4  Anaatasiut  Papa  >rolatfoccalt4  revocare  Achatium  Constanttnop.  Kpiac. 
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though  they,  who  have  written  since  their  times,  alledge  them  not  for 
authors  of  it;  why  may  not  the  other,  touching  Pope  Joan,  be  in  the 
most  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus,  though  they, 
who  writ  «ince  his  time,  alledge  him  not  for  the  author  of  it  ?  Have 
jou  not  another  argument  ? 

Ptqp,  Yes,  for  ^  Bellarmine  writes,  that  he  who  set  forth  Krantius's 
Metropolis  at  Colen«  in  the  year  1574,  doth  witness,  in  antiquissi- 
nui  exemplaribus  Mariani  Scott  non  haberi  Joannem  fteminam,  That  in 
the  ancient  copies  of  Marianus  Scotus  there  is  ik)  mention  6f  Joan 
the  woman. 

Prat.  And  what  was  he  that  set  forth  Krantius,  can  you  teM  me 
Aat  ?  Doth  Bellarmine,  or  *'  N.  D.  (who  twangs  on  the  same  string  with 
Bellarmine)  name  him  ? 

Pap.  No,  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  He,  whosoever  he  was, 
iritnesseth  so  much.     And  is  not  that  enough? 

Pap,  No,  believe  me;  no  reason  that  a  nameless  sir  should  he  cre- 
dited against  all  printed  copies,  especially  if  it  be  true,  which  "  Bel- 
larmine saith,  in  another  case :  author  sine  nomine^  est  sine  authori* 
tote  ;  a  nuan  without  a  name  is  without  credit  " ;  and,  c(mon  3  concilioy 
en^us  ne  namen  qvidem  extety  facUi  contemni  potest.  A  canon  out  of  a 
couxxiil,  wliose  name  is  not  known,  may  Very  well  be  -scorned.  But 
would  you  know  why  Bellarmine  and  N.  D.  did  not  name  him?  Ques- 
tionless, jnot  for  that  they  know  not  what  his  nam^  was ;  but  because 
be  was  but  a  base  fellow,  a  printer,  a  poor  batchelor  of  the  law  ;  a 
roan  of  small  esteem  in  the  world  ;  for  he  is  named,  in  the  first  page  of 
the  book,  Gerwiuus  CaUmus  Uppiensis^  and  his  whole  stile  is  no  greater, 
than  Legum  JJcentiatus.  And  what  was  such  a  fellow,  to  carry  away 
wch  a  matter  as  this,  upon  his  bare  word  ?  But,  which  is  more  to  be 
marked,  this  fellow  barely  saith,  without  any  proof  in  the  world,  that 
the  manuscripts  of  Marianus  Scotus,  which  are  extant,  discover  the 
&lshood  of  them  who  put  this  story  into  the  printed  Marianus ;  im- 
plying^ that  all  manuscripts,  not  the  ancient  only,  want  it.  Which 
neither  Bellarmine,  nor  N^  D.  durst,  or  dare  avouch,  the  contrary  be- 
mg  confessed  directly  by  Baronius,  and  may  out  of  themselves  be  ga- 
thered by  consequence.  Besides,  he  saith  as  much  for  clearing  of  Sigc- 
bert,  as  Marianus  Scotus,  for  ^*  these  are  his  very  words :  '  quse  hie 
author  de  Johannc  fqemina  refert,  in  odium  Romanoruin  pontificum  con- 
ficta  fuisse  ab  illis,  quos  ipse  deceptus  sequitur,  ut  alios  omittamus 
•quos  Onuphrius  in  Platinam  scribens  recenset,  tesantur  Marianus  Sco- 
tus &  Sigebertus,  quorum  quae  supersunt  M  S.  exemplaria,  fraudem 
allonim  detegunt  qui  eorum  impressis  voluminibus  id  insever\int.'  That 
this,  which  the  author  thei^eof  reports  touching  Pope  Joan,  is  but 
counterfeit  stufif,  devised  to  make  the  Pope  odious ;  to  say  nothing  ef 
such  proofs  as  Onuphrius  gives  in  his  annotations  upon  Platina,  Mari- 
maas  Scotus  and  Sigebert  do  testify-;  whose  manuscripts,  remaining  on 
recofd,  discover  their  falshood,  who  have  chopped  this  tale  into  their 
printed  volumes.  And  yet  neither  Bellarmine,  nor  N.  D.  durst  al- 
kdge  biro  to  prove  that  Sigebert  is  corrupted. 

1  lib.  m,  de  Rmn.  Pon.  oaf.  S4.  St  lib.  citato*  nom.  87*  PH-  ^' 

S  JAm  iT.  dB  Rom.  Font.  cap.  13.  4  Lib.  i.  do  Hatnmonio*  cap.  IT* 

5  Aanot.  in  lib.  ii.  Krantii  Motrop. 
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Pap,  Pcrad venture  they  durst  have  alledgpd  him  to  th^  purpose 
also,  though  they  did  not;  for,  doubtless,  there  is  do  such  stoiy  in 
Sigcbcrt. 

Prpt,  Why  ?  But  all  the  printed  copies  do  convince  you  of  shame* 
less  lying,  in  so  saying.  For  thus  *  they  read :  '  Johannes  p9plt  Angli- 
cus,  Fama  est  hunc  Johanncm  foeminam  i'uisse  6c  uni  soli  familiari  oog- 
nitam  qui  oam  complcxus  est,  iSc  cp^vis  facta  peperit  papa  existens. 
Quarc  earn  inter  pontifices  non  numcnmt  quidam,  ideo  nomini  miiiMfr* 
rum  npii  facit/  John  the  Enp:li$h  pope.  The  report  is,  that  this  John 
was  a  womap,  and  that  one  only,  who  used  to  lie  with  her,  knew  so 
much ;  and  that  at  length,  even  in  the  time  of  her  papacy,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  child.  Whereupon  it  is  that  some  reckon  her  not 
among  the  popes,  and  that  there  is  not  one  Pope  John  the  more  in 
numl^r  for  her«    What  say  you,  is  it  not  even  thus  f 

Pap.  1  confess  the  printed  copies  make  for  you  in  this  also.  But, 
in  the  ancient,  true,  and  approved  copies  of  Sigchert  in  writings  thit,- 
which  you  talk  of,  is  not :  aliquis  impudcui  neimlo  interpoUtU  icr^im 
ejus.  Some  paltry  fellow  hath  been  tampering  with  his  writingm 
as  *  Bemartius  notes.  Marry  whether  it  was  Geffrey  the  monk,  or  ont 
Robert,  who  continued  the  story  of  Sigebert  for  some  years,  I  know 
not ;  but  between  thepi  it  is  as  '  Onuphrius  supposeth.  And  I  am 
aure  Sigebert  never  writ  it.  *  Cfii  rei  adtermdajidm  4*  odprmhm  mUd 
testis  est  Gilbertus  Getkebrardust  which  is  witn^scd  very  fully  by  G^ 
ncbrard. 

Prot.  The  '  canonists,  when  popes  alledge  popes  for  proof,  do  note, 
that  it  nfajniliaris  probatio.  Meaning  such  belike,  as  that  in  the  pro- 
verb, Ask  my  fellow,  if  I  be  a  thief.  And  so,  methinks,  is  this  of 
yours,  which  is  fetched  from  your  fellow  Gcncbrard.  But  what  saith 
Gencbrard  for  your  purpose  ? 

Pap.  *  Genebrard  saith,  there  be  many  manuscripts  of  Sigebefft, 
wherein  this  is  not. 

Prot.  Yea,  bMt  that  is  the  question.  And  how  doth  Geoebnund 
prove  it  ?  Names  he  any  place  iRrherc  they  are,  or  any  person  w1k> 
hath  seen  them? 

Pap.  No  not  he,  but '  N.  D.  doth,  for  in  the  monastery  of  Crembie, 
in  Flanders,  there  is  extant,  saith  N.  D.  the  original  of  Sigebert, 
which  wants  this  story. 

Prat.  What  1  the  original  of  Sigebert  ?  Who  told  N.  D.  that  the  ori- 
ginal of  Sigebert  was  in  that  monastery  ?  Or  was  be  there,  and  saw  it 
with  hb  own  eyes  ? 

.  Pap,  N.  D,  saith  nought  of  that.  But  you  may  h^vc  further  proof 
thereof  out  of  *  Bellarmine ;  for  he  writer  that  Molanus,  a  doctor  of 
liovain,  saw  the  copy. 

Prat.  But  Beilarmine  saith  not,  that  Molanus  judged  it  to  be  the 
original  of  Sigebert ;  which  yet  N.  D.  avoucbcth  as  con6dcntly,  as  if 
he  bad  held  the  candle,  while  Sigebert  wrote  it«     Neither  dolh  Bcllar- 

1  Sigrhert.  Or nMacenus  to  ChuMico  ad  mi»  SS4.    Printed  si  Paris.  1513.  •  lA. 
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mhe  f ell  us,  to  whom  Molanus  told  this ;  or  in  what  book  he  wr\t. 
this.  So  that  yet  th^re  is  no  just  proof  brought,  ihat  so  much  as  one 
copy  Wants  it,  much  less  that  it  is  foisted  into  such  copies  as  have  it« 

Jrdl^'.lsthcfrje  not?  Hearken  then  to  Florimondus,  '  who  writes,  that 
GUM  Pir6tailius,  the  credit  of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  s^orc  to  him 
that  he  ^#  such  a  book  in  that  monastery  ;  and  that,  reading  it  all 
ovet^  h6  found  no  word  touching  such  a  pope. 

rfbi.  This  would  have  moved  me  somewhat  to  believe,  that  the 
copy  in  that  monastery  wants  this,  if  Florimondus  had  sworn  for  the 
satisfying  of  his  reader,  touching  the  truth  of  his  report;  as  he 
ur^  the  Franciscan  to  sWear  to  him  for  the  justifying  of  that,  which 
he  told.  But  Florimondus  delivers  it  barely  of  his  word.  And  I  have 
found  him  oft  false  of  his  tontnic.  Wherefore  I  cannot  trust  him. 
'Florimondus  would  make  us  believe,  that  Michael  the  emperor's 
letter  sent  to  Pope  Nicholas,  wherein  the  emperor  objecteth  whatsoever 
might  sound  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  sei\  is  extant  to  this  day  : 
Yet  'Baronius  testifieth,  that  they  are  not  extant.  He  writes,  that.tho 
Pope  burnt  them.  Yea,  Florimondus  himself  in  another  ^  chapter 
(foigctting  the  proverb,  Mendacem  esse  memorem  oportetj  confesseth, 
that'  they  are  lost.  Yet  be  it  so,  that  tho  copy  which  is  in  that 
BBonasteiy  wants  this:  Unless  Florimondus '*tan  prove  that  it  is  the 
otigiilal,  or  truly  copied  out  of  the  original,  he  speakes  not  to  the 
pdnt,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by. 

Pap.  Yea  but  he  proves  that  it  is  the  very  original  itself.  For 
there  (as  •  he  saith)  Sigcbert  lived,  there  he  wrote  this  book  with  his 
own  hand,  there  he  left  it  at  his  death  as  a  monument  of  his  love. 
There  it  is  shewed  by  the  monks  to  such  as  come  thither,  for  a  rare 
and  ancient  monument. 

Prot.  Si^bert  lived  not  there,  when  he  writ  that  book.  He  writ 
both  that,  and  many  others,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Vincentius,  within 
the  city  of  Metensis.  Which  I  speak  not  of  my  own  head,  as  Flori- 
mondos  doth,  but  out  of  •  Trithemius.  For  in  Trithemius  you  may 
read  so. 

Pflp.  Yet  you  cannot  disprove  Florimondus,  iti  that  which  he  saith 
of  his  dying  there ;  and  bequeathing  of  thjii  book  by  his  will,  to 
that  monastery  for  a  legacy. 

Proi.  No  indeed.  But  neither  can  he  prove  his  own  saying. 
Now  you  know  that  Actoriy  non  Reo^  incumbit  Probatio :  The  plaintiff, 
afid  not  the  defendant,  roust  bring  in  his  proof.  That  which  is 
nakedly  affirmed,  is  sufficiently  answered,  when  it  is  barely  denied. 
S  dkm^  probate  est;  pari  Rationed  infician,  refutare  est :  As  you  may 
read  in^  Bellarmine. 

Pap.  Why,  but  the  moiiks  of  that  house  do  shew  it  to  all  comers 
at  Sigcbert's  own. 

1  ^rolatiiis  nmdsami  Ordiols  d«cDS.  ad  stringendam  fidem  prius  jerejvrando  dcrinctas, 
Kihi  oiKeftatos  at,  &c.    Florim.  cap.  5.  Num.  5. 

5  Cap.  9.  Nam.  6  Estat  adhuc  MichaelU  ad  Mieolaum  KpistoU,  Slc. 

3  AuaLTom.  x.  ad.  an.  863.  Num.  75.    Kon  extant  ip»  blaspheme  BTichaalis  Tmperatom 
litem.  ySiUi  mat  Igni.  4  Chap.  10.  num.  4.  5  Floi  imond.  cap.  citat.  num.  5. 

6  flbjrtartw.  cam  ia  Cmiobio  g  Vlaceatii  Metonsi  ad  instraendos  pticros  aaset  pmitua, 
tdUfmWmgAMmn  Vh.  Tritlieoi.  de  Script.  EcdesiasucU,  V«riM>,  Sigabertua. 

7  l4b.  UL  dB  JUta.  FonU  cap.  S9. 
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Prot»  That  I  believe.  For  I  have  *  read  of  a  monk^  who  gave  ooCf 
that  he  had  brought  from  the  east  some  of  the  sound  of  the  bells, 
which  hung  in  Solomon's  Temple ' :  And  that  he  coqM  s&ew»  among 
other  relicks,  some  of  the  hairs  which  fell  from  the  Seraphical  angel, 
when  he  came  to  imprint  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  in  St.  Francis's  body. 
And  I  have'  read  of  others,  who  shew  the  pilgrims  that  go  to  Jerusalem 
a  three-cornered  stone,  and  bear  them  in  hand  that  it  is  the  very  stone 
whereof  *  David  spoke,  saying,  '  The  stone,  which  the  buiidevs  refused, 
is  the  head  of  the  comer/ 

Pap.    Tushy  those  monks  do  but  cozen  folks. 

Prot».  No  more  do  the  monks  of  Gemble,  in  my  opinion ;  thou^, 
it  may  be,  they  are  rather  cozened,  than  cozeners.  For  many  a  Papbt 
persuades  himself  he  hath  that,  which  indeed  he  hath  not.  As  for  exam- 
ple: Many  papists  are  persuaded  they  have  thatSindon,  whercm  ChristV 
body  was  lapped,  when  it  was  interred,  wherein  (as  they  say)  is  to  be 
seen  to  this  day  the  picture  of  Christ ;  whereas  indeed  (  *  by  some  of 
their  own  men's  confessions)  they  have  but  one  made  after  that  fashion. 
Again,  many  are  persuaded,  they  have  one  of  those  nails,  wherewithal 
Christ  was  nailed  on  the  cross  :  •  Whereas  they  have  but  one  fashioned 
after  that  nail ;  or  at  most,  some  nail  wherewithal  some  martyr  of 
Christ  was  tormented.  A|id  in  like  manner  are  they  themselves  deceiv- 
ed in  their  conceit  of  other  relicks.  But  that,  which  makes  me  most 
suspicious  of  your  monks  of  Gemble,  is  this  :  I  have  read,  that  among 
many  other  goodly  relicks,  which  are  shewed  at  Rome  by  the  Pope's 
commandment,  there  is  a  bible  shewed,  which  they  say  was  written  by 
St.  Jerom  himself,  even  with  hb  own  hands  ;  and  yet  one  of  your  own 
profession  professeth  freely,  that  he,  perusing  it  thoroughly,  found  it 
was  written  by  the  commandment  of  one  King  Robert,  and  by  a  bung- 
ling scrivener :  ^  Ilium  ego  diligentius  inspectum  comperi  scriptum 
esse  jussu  Regis  (ut  opinor)  Roberti,  Chirographo  Hominis  imperiti,' 
saith  '  Valla,  Now  I  suppose.  If  we  had  access  to  Gemble  in  Flanders, 
perhaps  we  might  find  as  much  for  discovering  of  their  falshood,  in 
that  which  they  report  of  the  original  of  Sigebert;  as  your  fellow 
found  for  the  discovering  of  the  others  faUhuod,  who  gave  out,  that 
the  Bible  which  th^y  shewed  was  of  St.  Jerom's  writing. 

Pap.  Suppose  it  be  not  the  original  of  Sigebert  which  is  at  Gemble; 
yet  you  will  not  deny  (1  hope)  but  that  it  is  some  ancient  copy,  which 
they  esteem  so  much  of, 

Prot,  Be  it  so.  But  will  you  thereupon  conclude,  that  the  author 
never  writ  it?  I  presume  you  are  not  so  ignorant,  but  you  know,  that 
words,  sentences,  and  memorable  accidents  have,  sometimes  by  negli- 
gence, sometimes  by  wilfulness,  been  left  out  of  copies  f  As  for 
example,  the  words  (No  not  the  son  of  man,  Mark  xiii.32.  Whereon 
your*  Jesuits,  as  upon  a  chief  foundation,  built  their  doctrine  of 
-iiqui vocation)  were  wanting  in  many  Greek  copies,  as  •  St.  Ambrose 
U'stifieth  ;  and  yet  both  you  and  we  do  hold  opinion,  that  they  were  set 

J  Verf!eriu»  Annotat.  in  Catalofum  Hcr«t.  Rome  coDflatom,  An.  1559  foh  17*  IS  IbU* 

3  Belioains  Observat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  83.  4  Psalm.  czTiii.  22. 

5  Gretzer.  lib.  i.  de  Crure,  cap.  65.  p«ge  840.  6  Idem  lib.  i.  cap.  80.  pmafi  SO. 

7  D«  Donatione  Constantini.  8  Apolagj  in  defence  of  tcaesiaslldA 

«>ibor(iiu^::on  I  England,  cap.  U.  fol.  800.  9  lib.  ▼.  dt  Flde«  cpp.  7* 
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down  by  the  author  in  the  first  copy.  In  like  sort,  the  story  touching 
Christ's  sweating  agony,  and  the  angeFs  comforting  him,  Luke  xxii. 
43,  44.  was  not  to  be  found  in  many  copies,  as'  Hilary  and  '  Jerome 
witness ,  Which  came  to  pass,  not  for  that  it  was  never  written  by 
Sl  Luke,  but  (as '  Bellarmine  in  part,  and  *  Sixtus  Senensis  more 
Ailly  notes)  for  that  some  simple  catholicks,  fearing  it  made  for  the 
Ariaos,  rased  it .  out  of  their  books.  So  the  story  of  the  adulterous 
woman,  in  John  the  viii,  was  *  wanting  in  many  manuscripts  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  namely  in  a  manuscript  of  ^  Eusebius ;  yet 
that  doth  nothing  prejudice  the  truth  of  our  printed  copies  at  this  day, 
in  which  it  is ;  no  not  in  the  opinion  of  you  that  are  papists*  For 
as  '  Bellarmine  proveth  out  of  Austin,  this  history  was  blotted  out  of 
many  books,  by  the  enemies  of  God's  truth.  In  much  like  sort  (it 
seemeth)  that  the  words  of  ^Ifricus,  which  make  against  transub« 
itantiation,  were  cut  out  of  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  of  his  in  the 
library  of  Worcester,  as'M.  Fox  proveth  evidently.  And  as  this 
story  of  Pope  Joan  is  cut  out  of  a  very  fair  '  manuscript  of  Ranulfus 
Cestrensis,  which  is  to  be  seen  *^  at  this  day  in  the  library  of  New 
CoU^  in  Oxford. 

Pap.  Is  this  story  torn  (indeed)  out  of  Ranulfus  Cestrensis  in  New 
College  in  Oxford  ?  Who,  think  you,  was  so  nuid  ? 

Pap.  Why,  who  but  a  Papist  ?  For  do  not  "  they  give  direction, 
that  qvct  fanut  prosimorum^  Sp  prcesa'tim  Ecclesiasticorumf  Sp  Prmcipum 
idrakunt^  corrigentur  atque  espurgenturf  That  such  things  should 
be  altered  or  put  out,  which  tend  to  the  discredit  of  the  tlergy  ?  And 
doth  not  this  touch  at  the  quick  their  ecclesiastical  state?  Doth  not 
Possevine  advise,  that  the  "  note  in  John  Nevison  the  lawyer,  which 
mentionelh  Pope  Joan,  should  be  rased  out  ?  Dele  ("  saith  he)  qma 
Jokatmes  hcK  Fcanina  chimuera  est,  Sf  impostura  calummatontm :  Blot 
it  out,  or  rend  it  out,  quoth  Possevine ,  for  it  is  but  a  fiction,  and  a 
ftngery. 

P{3^.  You  are  too  suspicious  of  papists.  But,  if  these  answers 
whereon  I  have  hitherto  insisted,  please  you  not,  let  it  be  as  you 
would  have  it,  that  all  these  historians  writ  so.  '^  Yet  I  deny,  that 
any  credit  is  herein  to  be  given  unto  them,  because  they  report  it  but 
by  hearsay,  with  ut  asieritur. 

Prat.  That  is  false.  For  Marianus  Scotus  reports  it  simply  without 
9i  asseritur,  as  before  I  shewed.  And  Laonicus  Chalcocondylas 
reports  it  as  a  certfun  truth,  saying  Constat,  &c.  So  do  Ravisius  Tex* 
tor  and  "  others. 

Pop,  That,  which  you  say  of  Marianus  Scotus,  is  true,  if  we  were 
to  be  judged  by  the  printed  copy,  which  Heroldus  set  out.     But  I 

I  De  TriaiUt.  lib.  z.  2  Lib.  ii.  contm  Pelag.  S  Lib.  i.  de  Verbo  Dei> 
0W.  16.                           4  Bibl.  sanctae  lib.  i.                       5  Jansen.  Concord.  Evang.  cap.  76. 

6  Eoscb.  lib.  iii.  hist.  cap.  30.  teste  BeUar.  lib.  i.  de.  Verbo  Dei.  cap.  I6. 

7  Ibid.  8  Acts  and  nionoments,  Allegations  against  the  six  articlesi 
page  1904.  edit.  1570  9  Lib.  t.  10.  An.  laoO. 

II  Index  lib.  prohib.  per  Cleinentem  VIII.  De  Correctione  lib. 

IS  Joh.  Nevisanus  Sjrlva  Noptialis.  p.  319.  13  In  apparat.  sacro,  Verbo, 

Joh.  Nevbanus.  14  Onuph.  Anuot.  in  platin.  in  Vit.  Joh.  vllI.  per  ut  aiuut,  &: 

tradnaty  earn  refert.  IS  Barthol.  Cassaoicus  S.  Part.  Catalog!  Gloriae  Mujidi, 

aosa  Oonsideratio.    Turrccremat  Sum.  de  Eccles.  part.  ii.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  SO.   Ccllus  Rhodiginvs 
ntiquarum  lectio&amj  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  1. 
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can  assHire  you,  that  Heroldus  unconscionably  corrupted  this  placfeyand 
many  others..  For  it  is  thus  '  written  in  the  written  copy,  after  whicE 
the  first  edition  was  printed.  Johannes  qui^  ut  asseriiwr^  fmt  MvH&m 
John,  who^  as  the  report  goes,  was  a  woman. 

Frot»  So  your  ^  Cardinal  Baronius  would  make  us  believe  (I  grant) 
but  he  brings  no  other  proof  thereof  than  teste  meipso.  Which,  how- 
ever it  may  go  for  proof  among  princes,  yet  is  no  proof  among 
scholars.  And  for  my  part,  without  proof,  I  believe  nothing, 
whosoever  he  be  that  speaks  it,  especially  if  be  be  a  Papist.  For 
as '  Sigismund  the  emperor  said  of  Julian  the  cardinal  legate  at  the 
council  of  Basil,  when  one  commended  him  highly  to  him :  *  Tamen 
Romanus  est ;'  yea  but  he  is  a  Roman  ;  so  I  may  say  of  any  papist, 
reporting  things  unknown :  Yea,  but  he  is  a  Papist.  Yet  be  it  so, 
as  Baronius  saith  it  is.  Why  may  it  not  be  true,  though  it  be  delivered 
witht//  asaefiturf 

Pap.    Why  ?  *  Because  lyes  are  commonly  so  soothed. 

Prot.      Indeed  many  lyes  pass  in  such   general  terms.      As  for 
example  :  Men  say,  ^  saith  your .  legend,  that  St.  Patrick  drove  with 
liis  staff  all  the  venomous  beasts  out  of  Ireland  }  and  that  he  obtained 
of  the  Lord,  that  no  Irishman  should  abide  the  coming  of  Antichrist. 
The  former  of  which  *  Harpsfield  Cope  confcsseth  to  be  a  lye ;  and  so 
I  think  all   the  generation  of  your  papists  think  of  the  latter.      Else, 
why  do  none  of  your  great  master  alledge  it  to  clear  your  pope  from 
being  Antichrist  ^  Men  say,  saith  Nangiacus  as  ^  Genebrard  reportetli, 
that  Kentishmen  have   tails  like  brute  beasts,  because  their  ancestors' 
mocked  Austin   the  monk,    when  he  came  to  preach   unto  tbem. 
Now  that  this  is  a  lye  well  worthy  of  a  whetstone,  yourself  (I  hope) 
will  acknowledge.     Yet  truth  now  and  then  is  so  delivered.    Whea 
Boniface  the  martyr  was  demanded  on  a  time,  whether  it  was  lavrfVi], 
at  the  administration  of  the  lords  supper,  to  use  a  wooden  chalice  f 
It  is  said   he  answered  thus,  saith  *  Duarcn :  Olim  aurei  Sacerdoit9 
kgneis  ram,  nunc  lignei  aureis  uhmtur.    In  old  time,  golden  priests 
used   wooden    chalices,    now    wooden  priests  use  golden    chalices^ 
Mark  (fertur)  it  is  said,    saith    Duarcn,   }xt'no   question  but  b« 
answered   so.     In  like  uiannec,    it    is  written,   that  ^  Pius  the  Se- 
cond   was  wont  to  say,  marriage  wa3  upon  just  reason  fbrbiddcB 
priests,  but  now  upon  better  reason  to  be  restored  to  priests.     Of  which 
his  saying  there  is  made  no  question,  as  may  appear  by  this,  that 
a  ''  Jesuit  rcplieth  only  to  it,  that  it  was  recanted  by  him,  and  denittk 
not  that  it  was  spoken  of  him.    That  Alexander  the  Third  trampled 
the  emperor  Frederick  under  his  feet,  and  coimnanded  one  to  say  that 
which    is   in  the  '*  Psalms,    Thou    shalt  walk   upon  the  lion  and 
Asp,  the  young  Lion  and  the  Dragon  shalt  thou  trestd  under  thy  feet: 

I  Leo  Papa  obiit  Kal  Aug.  Iluic  auccetsit  JobaiiBa  Moluu-  Ao.  t  Heos.  5.  Dt«l^  C  Hac  in 
Codice  imprrsso  IJeroIdi  Opera  qui  ro»Ia  fide  Locum  hone  cum  aliis  multU  corrujpit.  Kan  la 
vripto  Codirc,cxquo  prodiit  prima  £dttxo,itelegitw:  Johannes,  qui,  utasserttar,  rait  Holier. 

S  Aniial.  Tom,  Vc.  ad  An.  853.  num.  6o.  S  Renim  memorabiliuiD  ParaleipomMk. 

Iltst.  Abbat.  Virpergeus.  anncxa,  p.  iQ%.  4  Hardiiiff  Loco  supri  citato. 

5  A  golden  LegeiMi  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick.  6  Dial.  lib.  iii.  cap.  sa. 

7  Chroool.  lib.  iii.  ad.  an.  CUriftt  595.  8  De  sams  eccle.  Benefic.  ac  Minist. 

lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  dJAlciat.  Parerga  Jurift  lib.  Tii  cap.  £4.  dc  d«  cooaecrat.  Dist  1.  c  Vasa. 

10  nusll.  di&Use  feriar  Sacerdotibof  magna  ratione  sabiatas  case  D«ptias»  ouyort  rettltttenitaa^ 
videri.  PlaUna  In  Vita  Pu  II.  Fulgoa.  do  diet*  &c»  Ub«  tU.  cap.  C.  ' 
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b '  recorded  bj  some  with,  utfertur,  and  yet  *  they  have  little  to  say 
for  themtelTes,  who  call  Uie  truth  thereof  in  question.  That  merry 
cardinal,  who  seeing,  after  the  death  of  Clement  the  Fourth,  that  hir 
fellow  cardinals  called  still  for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
yet  could  not  agree  upon  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  ^  cried  «ut : 
Dominif  dueooperiamui  teetvm  camercR  kujuty  quia  SpirUus  Semch» 
neqmt  ad  nnsper  tot  tecta  ingrtdi.  My  good  masters,  I  pray  you  hi 
m  untile  the  roof  of  this  room :  For  I  fear  the  holy  Ghost  cannot  get 
to  us  through  so  many  slates,  is  merrily  ^  reported  upon  election  of 
Gregory  to  have  made  these  verses ; 

Fapatus  nmnui  tulii  ArcUdiaanam  «mv, 
Oiem  fotnm  patrwn fecit  diicotdiajratrtmu 

Tet  who  doubts  hut  he  made  them  ?  ^  Nicholas  Clemangis,  Archdea^cm 
of  Bayonne  in  France,  doth  write  upon  hearsay,  that,  when  BaUhasari 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  John  the  Twenty-third,  held  ^ 
council  at  Rorae^  and  caused,  as  the  manner  is,  before  the  first  sesmi^ 
amass  to  be  said  for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  prosentlyj 
apon  the  council's  setting  themselvet  duwn^  and  Balthasai's  advancing 
himsdf  into  his  chair  of  state,  a  dreadful  owl  (which  is  ordinarily 
tfaouglit  to  presage  some  evil)  comes  out  of  her  hole,  crying  after  het. 
evil-fevoured  fashion,  and  flying  to  tho  middle  balk  of  the  chureh, 
Hwing  just  in  Balthasai's  fece,  to  the  great  astDnishaent  of  BaltheMUr 
himsdf  and  all  the  whole  council,  so  thac  he  was  glad  to  break  ^ 
for  that  time.  Yea,  he  writes,  that  at  the  next  session  she  appeal^ 
agun^  staring  in  the  Pope's  fece,  as  before,  and  could  not  be  scared 
away  with  flinging  of  sticks,  or  with  whooping,  till  one  felled  her  with- 
a  stick,  and  so  killed  her.  Yet  no  man  hath  cause  to  doubt;  of  the 
story,  for  he  had  it  of  a  trusty  man,  and  a  faithful  friend  of  his,  who 
ssiMcd  him,  of  his  credit,  that  it  was  true.  That '  St.  Cyril  intreated 
the  Popef  he  might  say  the  Moravians  their  service  in  a  knowif 
language;  and  that,  when  there  was  some  sticking  at  the  motion,  a* 
teice  was  heard,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  saying.  Omnia  sjmitus  kmdet 
jUwaMOK,  4*  omMi  Stigua  confiteatur  ei ;  Let  every  thing  that  hath 
bieath  praise  the  Lord,  and  let  every  tongue  confess  his  holy  nanio : 
Upe»  hearing  whereof,  the  Pope  granted  St.  Cyril  his  suit,  is  but 
reported  with,  ferunt»  And  yet,  though  '  Costcrus,  in  that  respect^ 
anke  seme  question  of  the  truth  of  it,  *  Ledesma  and  ^  Bellarmine 
receive  it  for  true :  That  the  worst  Christians,  in  Italy,  are  the  Romans;- 
that,  of  the  Romans,  the  priests  arc  the  most  wicked ;  and,  of  the 
priests,  the  lewdest  are  made  cardinals^  and  of  the  cardinals,  the 
beddcst  chosen  to  be  pope;  it  is '^written,  but  with  asseritun     Yet, 

1  DttvflA.  dto«M^.  Bed.  Mhilst  lib.  I.  cap.  £.  f  8e«  TortunToili.  p.  S6{.  and 

lir  B>  flf  liDcolik'B  book  against  a  aaroeies  CatboUck,  page  882. 
.1  Oauph.  iftnaot.  in  Plat:  In  Vit.  Greg.  X.  4  Onaph.  ibid. 

5  Dispot.  toper  mater.  Cone.  Generalis,  qoas  habetur  in  Fascicalo  Reriun  expetend.  impress. 
Coloa.  U39.fol.  201.  b.  TX  in  Bibl.  sanct.  Patrum  BygnadyTom.  viU.  edit.  Paris.  1576. 

6  JtMW  Sjhrins  BUt.  B«bemicay  cap.  xiU.  7  la  Eochixid.  ConCrwr.  cap.  xix.  do 
Fredbas  lattaM  ncttaodls.  6  De  divin.  Script,  qoavii  liofoa  non  le^eiid. 
np>snM.  '  9  Lib.  TI.  de  Terbo  Dei,  cap  xTl.  10£lrSdvwd 
Sodp,  ii  IBs  AeUtfOB  of  tbt  BeligKm  used  in  the  West,  p.  9Z. 
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to  them  that  are  skilled  in  histories,  and  have  observed  the  course  (^ 
the  world  at  Home,  then  are  not  many  things  more  certain.  *  lit 
Bavaria  palam  ferunt,  Jesuitas  dolium  in  CoUegicim  subvexisse,  h  cujus 
fundo  effiracto  meretrix  in  publicas  plateas  prolapsa  sit,'  saith  '  Hassen 
Mullen  They  say  openly,  in  Bavaria,  that  the  Jesuits  caused  a 
tub  to  be  carried  unto  their  college^  which  breaking  by  the  way, 
a  wench  dropped  out  of  the  one  end  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  street. 
And  why  may  not  this  be  true,  though  it  go  but  by  report  ?  The 
Papists  believe,  as  true,  far  more  incredible  reports  than  this,  which 
concern  protestants.  But  to  conclude  this  point.  Doth  not  *  Harpsfield 
Cope  avouch.  That,  if  men  reject  stories,  upon  this  quirk,  that  they 
are  related  with  fcnmt  Jp  diatiur^  they  will  soon  mar  all  ?  You  had 
best  devise  a  better  answer  than  this,  for  fear  you  be  one  of  them  who 
mar  all. 

Fop.  Take  you  no  care  for  that :  Yet,  in  way  of  further  answer  to' 
Polonus,  who  is  taken,  as  '  N.  D.  writes,  to  have  been  the  first  relator 
of  this  &ble,  *  I  say,  there  are  so  many  incongruities,  simplicities, 
absurdities,  varieties,  and  contrarieties  in  his  very  narration  of  it,  as  it 
discovereth  the  whole  matttr  to  be  a  mere  fable,  and  fiction  indeed,  and 
him  a  very  simple  man :  Pos^  Leonem  sedU  Johannes  Anghu^  nationt 
MargofUmus,  After  Leo  the  Third,  sat  John  English,  by  nation  a  Mar- 
gantine ;  but  were  diis  country  of  Margantia  is,  no  man  can  telL 

Prot.  N.  D.  whose  words  you  use,  doth  Martinus  Polonus  ope» 
wrcmg,  in  reporting  thb  of  him.  For,  first,  he  saith  not,  that  she  sal 
after  Leo  the  Third,  but  Leo  the  Fifth.  Secondly,  he  calls  her -not 
Marg^tine,  bat  Maguntine,  which  is  witnessed  by  ^  Onuphriua 
himself,  who  cites  his  words  to  his  best  advantage,  that  he  migfal 
bave  the  rather  whereat  to  cavil.  If  any  blind  book  have  Margantine, 
it  is  but  the  scrivener^s  fault,  such  as  is  committed  once  and  again  ia 
that  book  of  N.  D.  whence  thb  sweet  cavil  is  taken,  '  where,  for 
Magdeburgians,  we  read  Magdebugians ;  for  in  Polonus  there  is  an  r 
too  much,  and  in  N.  D.  there  is  an  r  too  few.  Now,  where  Magunti& 
is,  every  man  can  tell,  to  wit,  in  Germany. 

Pt^.  '  Yea,  but  it  foUoweth  in  Polonus :  Qua  alibi  legUur  Jymt 
BenedictU8  in.  which  otherwise  is  read  to  be  Benedict  the  Third.  So 
as  this  man  seemeth  to  confound  him  with  Benedict  the  Third,  and 
consequently  ascribeth  to  him  the  same  time  of  his  reign,  that  is 
assigned  to  Benedict,  to  wit,  two  years  and  five  months ;  and  yet,  pre- 
sently after,  he  saith,  that  Benedictus  was  a  Roman,  son  to  Prateolua^ 
&c. 

Prot.  The  substance  of  this  your  answer  is  false,  and  feigned  of 
N-  D.  his  own  head ;  for  in  Polonus  there  are  no  such  words,  as  Qua 
alibi  legitur  fume  Benedictus  3.  neither  ascribeth  he  to  her  the  same 
time  of  reign  that  is  assigned  to  Benedict ;  for  he  ascribes  to  Benedict 
two  years  and  five  months,  whereas  he  ascribes  to  Pope  Joan  two  years, 
Ave  montlis,  and  four  days^  or,  as  some  *  of  you  say,  but  two  years,  one 


1  Histortii  Jesuitic!  Ordiois,eap.  tU 
3  Nom;  zxrU.  p.  SflT. 
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month,  and  four  days.  N.  D.  might,  with  as  great  reason,  charge 
Anastasius  to  confound  Leo  the  Second,  and  Benedict  the  Second,  his 
next  successor,  because  he '  ascribeth  to  Leo  the  Second  the  same  time 
of  his  reign,  within  five  days,  which  he  ascribes  to  Benedict  the  Second. 
Questionless, '  Polonu^  ascribes  to  Clemens,  nine  years,  two  months, 
^d  ten  days ;  and  so  he  doth  to  his  next  successor,  Anacletus,  without 
difference,  yet  he  confounds  them  not.  Polonus  ascribes  to  Cclestinus 
the  First,  eight  years,  and  nine  days ;  and  so  he  doth  to  Sixtus  the 
Third,  his  next  successor,  and  yet  confounds  them  not. 

Pap.  '  Why,  but  what  a  foolish  speech  is  it  of  Polonus,  when  be 
nith,  John,  an  Englishman,  by  nation  of  Maguntia ;  for  Maguntia  it 
in  Germany,  as  you  told  me  before.  And  how  could  she,  being  an 
English  woman,  be  of  Maguntia? 

Prat  You  run  counter ;  she  was  no  Englishwoman,  neither  doth 
Polonus  say  she  was :  She  was  Joan  English,  as  *  N.  D«  truly  translated 
Johannes  Anglus  in  Polonus,  but  not  Joan,  or  John  of,  England ; 
English  was  her  simame,  as '  Fasciculus  Temporum  observed ;  but 
England  was  not  her  country,  her  country  was  Maguntia,  that  is^ 
Ments.  There  are  many  who  carry  the  name  of  Scot,  French, 
Gascoigne^  Westphaling,  Holland,  Welch«  which  were  not  bom  in  those 
countries,  but  in  several  shires  in  England.  Guitmundus,  who  wrote 
against  Perengarius,  was  *  Norman  by  name,  but  not  by  his  country, 
tuth  ^  Possevine.  Dtfuncto  Stephano  succemt  Ronumtts  nomine^  natione 
Hupanus*  After  the  death  of  Pope  Stephen,  one  Romanus  by  name, 
though  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  succeeded,  saith  Antoninus. 

Pap.  *  Such  writers,  as  lived  the  very  time  wherein  this  matter  is 
pretended  to  have  fallen  out,  that  is  to  '  say,  with  Leo  the  Fourth,  and 
Benedict  the  Third,  from  the  year  847  to  858,  write  nothing  hereof  at 
ill.  Ergo^  there  was  no  such  matter. 
Prot.  Who  are  these  writers,  I  pray  you,  of  whom  you  speak? 
Pap.  The  '^  first,  and  chiefest,  is  Rabanus  Maurus,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Fulda,  wherein  this  Pope  Joan  of  yours,  they  say,  lost  her 
maidenhead.     Rabanus  Maurus  writes  nothing  of  her. 

Prot.  Nor  of  any  other  particular  Pope,  doth  he  ?  Rabanus  "  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  whole  scripture,  and  some  other  treatises,  but 
he  wrote  no  history :  Though,  if  he  had,  yet  could  he  not  have  written 
of  this  Pope  Joan,  for  her  knavery  was  not  discovered  till  after  the 
year  855,  in  "  which  Rabanus  died.  Rabanus  lived  not  to  hear  of  her 
delivery  of  a  child,  as  she  went  in  progress. 

Pap.  Rabanus  died  in  the  year  856,  and  not  in  the  year  855,  as 
"  Baronius  notes.  Trithemius,  who  noted  out  the  year  8^5  for  the 
year  of  his  death,  was  deceived,  and  so  are  you. 

Prat.  Whether  Trithemius  was  deceived  in  assigning  the  year  855 
for  the  year  of  Rabanus's  death ;  I  mean  not  to  stand  arguing  with 

I  Aoutas.  de  vit.  Pont,  in  Leo.  ii.  &  Benedict  ii.  S  Chron.  ad  An.  Cbriit.  94  &  103. 
3  Onuph.  Hard.  &  Bellar.  locis  supra  cttatis.           4  Kom.  zxx.  Page  400.  S  See  before. 
0  Gnitmundns  Normannus  cognomento,  non  natione.              7  Appant  lac.  verbo  Ooitinaa- 

in.  Sum.  HisL  Part  II.  TSUxvt  cap.  1.  sect.  14.  8  Florim.  cap.  x.  num.  1. 

9  Hoc  est  ab.  Ann.  847.  ad  Ann.  856.  10  Florim.  loco  citato. 

II  Trithem.  de  Script.  EccL  Terbo,  Rabanas.  12  Trithem.  ibid. 
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ycniy  bl^clEltisiie  it  is  all  one  to  my  purpose,  though  ho  died  in  the  year 
S56;  for  Pope  Joan  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  year  856;  and 
therefore,  since  he  died  in  that  year,  by  Baronius's  and  your  own  con- 
fbssion,  he  could  not  write  of  her. 

P^.     '  Strabus,  whose  fellow  monk  bereaved  her  of  her  maidenhead, 
as  the  talc  goes :  Strabus,  I  say,  writes  nothing  of  her. 

Prot.  Strabtis  writes  nothing  of  his  fellow  monks,  who,  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  wearied  Rabanus  of  his  abbotship,  through  their 
continual  grumbling  against  him,  for  giving  himsc^lf  mon^  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  than  to  pleading  about  their  worldly  business.  Yet  wc 
leEul  thclrvof,  in  *Trithemius  and  in '  others:  Wherefore  it  doth  nol 
ibHoW,  Strtibus  Wrote  not  of  Pope  Joan :  Ergo^  tliere  was  no  Pope 
Joan ;  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  Strabus  wrote  no  history,  bnt 
glosses  upon  the  bible,  and  lived  not  till  Pope  Joan  s  days,  but  died 
aBoiit  the  jic^r  840:  For  how  could  he  write  of  that  which  fell  out 
alter  hh  death  ?    ^Vho  is  your  next  man  ? 

fop.  *  Haimo,  who  Writ  a  book  of  virtue  and  vice,  writes  nothing 
of  her. 

Prof.  No  marvel,  for  he  died  in  the  year  834,  at  least  twenty 
years  before  she  was  Pope.  If  Haimo  had  writti'n  of  her,  his  writing 
hiid  been  as  strange,  as  her  delivery  of  a  child. 

Pap*  How  prove  you  that  Haimo  died  in  the  year  834  ?  For,  by  ' 
Baronius,  it  should  seem  he  died  in  the  year  853. 

Prot.  Though  Haimo  had  died  in  the  year  853,  it  helps  you  not 
in  this  case;  for,  till  after  that  time,  this  Joan  was  not  made  Pbpc: 
But,  that  Ilaimo  died  in  the  year  834,  it  is  witnessed  by  '  Trithemius, 
and  acknowledged  by  ^  SLxtus  Senensis,  and  by  Posscvine.  Wherefore 
go  on* 

Ptqf.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius, '  a  man  of  great  reputation,  that 
lived  in  both  these  popes  times,  and  '  was  secretary  to  them  both,  and 
was  present  at  both  their  elections,  and  wrote  the  particulars  thereof, 
writes  nothing  of  her ;  but  sheweth«  among  other  points,  that  Leo  the 
Fourtli  dicHl  the  sixteenth  day  before  the  kalends  of  August,  and  that 
all  the  clergy  of  Rome  gathered  together,  and,  with  one  consent,  did 
chuse  Benedict  the  Third,  &c. 

Prot.  Where  read  you  that  Anastasius  was  secretary  to  both  these 
Popes?  Or  that  he  was  present  at  their  elections?  **  Platina,  writing  of 
an  accident  which  fell  out  in  the  year  884,  notes  that  Anastasius,  at 
that  time,  was  a  man  of  good  acoouilt  in  Rome ;  but  neither  he,  nor 
any  man  else,  notes  that  he  was  secretary  to  Leu  the  Fourth,  and 
Benedict  the  Third,  or  that  he  was  present  at  their  elections."  Bellarmine 
himself  durst  say  no  more,  but  that  he  was  present  at  the  election  of 
many  popes,  who  either  li^-ed  before,  or  after  this  woman-pope,  lie 
durst  not  say,  that  he  was  at  the  election  of  these,  as  you  say.    Again, 


1  rUrim.  loco  riuto.  «  D«  Script  KcHm.  rtgbe,  lUbMm.  s  SUu 
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wiio  told  you  that  Leo  died  the  sixteendi  4ay  bdete  the  kalends  «f 
August  ?    Anastwius  ^  writes,  that  Leo  the  Fourth  9apa  ebthrmirii 
M  DomiMO  16  OOemi.  Angit^.  but  that  is  but  the  iftecslb  day  before 
the  kalends  of  August,  and  not  the  siidcenth.    Thirdly,  whereas,  to 
win  cvedit  to  this  ^our  author,  yop  ooramend  tiim  as  %  man  of  great 
reputation  ;  it  is  worth  the  aoung,  wiiich  b  noted  *  by  one  of  your 
own  friends,  that,  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  DoctMm  tmBtUmhtrj 
fm  «l  aafagat  Grawmaticam  caUeretU;  they  were  counted  great  doiq^ 
who  wove  skilled  so  much  as  in  the  granniar  K    That,  in  this  cbroiv^^ 
of  Aaastasius,  the  phrase  is  harsh,  rqde,  and  barbarous ;  that  maiiy 
tbxng^  are  avowed  theieiB,  which  are  hr  from  true ;  that,  therein,  there 
•re  many  errors  in  the  account  of  time,  and  some  things  wherein  he 
cposseth  himself;  which  censure,  for  the  main  point,  is  approved  Igr 
many  of  your  own  mothe/e  children ;  for  many  papists,  iii  many  ptS> 
ticuiars,  condemn  it;  as  for  example, ^ this  man  of  great  reput^tiott 
nckons  Anicetus  before  Pius,  and  Antenus  befi>re  Pontianus,  wherea^ 
your^  chroniclers  reckon  Pius  befoie  Amcetus,  and  nontianus  before 
Aaterus.    ^  This  ^laii  of  great  reputaden  records,  that  Marcellinus, 
one  of  your  popes,  was  brought  to  offer  incense  unto  idob,  and  that  he 
dU  80S  whereas  yopr '  Baronius  inclines  rather  unto  the  con^ry. 
Tlas  asan  of  gret^t  reputation  *  records,  that  the  priests  of  Rome,  by  the 
$dvicc  of  Liberius,  chose  Felix,  a  priest,  to  be  a  bishop,  instead  of 
liberius ;  whereas  ^  your  chroniclers,  of  greatest  esteem,  maintain,  th^t 
Felix  was  chosen  priest  by  hereticks  only,  and  not  by  consent  <'f 
Liberius.   This  man  of  great  reputation  ^  records,  that  Liberius  sub- 
scribed to  the  Arian  heresy,  which  neither  "  Pighius  nor  ^  OnuphriUs 
can  abide  to  hear  of.    This  man  of  great  reputation  ^  records,  diat 
Anastasius,  the  second  pope  of  that  name,  communicated  with  Photin\|f 
the  heretick,  who  was  all  one  with  Acacius  the  Eutychian ;  and  thi^t 
he  purposed  with  himself  to  restore  Acacius,  who  was  deposed  by  his 
predecessors,   but  could  not  effect  it,  because  God  struck  him  with 
sodden  death ;  all  which  is  false  and  fabulous  in  ^  Bellarmifie's  opinioq. 
This  man  of  great   reputation  "  records,  that,  after  Marcellinus,  the 
bishoprick  of  Rome  lay  void,  seven  years,  six  months,  and  five  and 
twenty  days ;  whereas,  by  '*  Baronius,  it  lay  void  but  twenty- five  days 
in  all.    litis  man  of  great  reputation  "  records,  that  the   cross  of 
Christ  was  found  in  Easebius  the  Pope's  days,  about  the  year  310; 
whereas,  by  "  Baronius,  it  was  not  found  till  the  year  S\€.    This  man 
of  great  reputation  **  reckons  Honorius  the  First  among  the  hereticks 
called  Monothelites ;  whereas  the  •  most  of  your  side,  and,  by  name, 
BellarmiBe,  **  would  gladly  clear  Honorius  from  this  imputation.    This 
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man '  tells  us^^^that  Alexander  the  First  sat  but  dght  years,  and  a  few 
odd  months ;  whereas  *  Baronius  tdls  us,  that  he  sat  ten  years,  and  odd 
months.  This  man  '  giyetb  to  Pius  nineteai  years,  four  months,  and 
three  days;  whereas  *  Baronius  gives  him  but  tea  yean.  This  man* 
makes  Soter  sit  nine  yean,  and  upward ;  whereas,  by  *  Baronius,  he 
aat  not  full  four  years.  This  man  ^  saith,  that  Anterus  sat  twelve 
jeais,  one  month,  and  twelve  days ;  whereas '  Baronius  saith,  he  sat 
not  a  whole  mond)«  Tliis  man  *  alloweth  Dennis  but  two  yean,  and  a 
little  more ;  whereas,  '*  Baronius  allows  him.eieven  years,  and  more. 
This  man  "  writes,  that  Stephen  the  Fifth  sat  seven  yean,  and 
seven  months  ;  whereas^  by ."  Baronius's  reckoning,  he  sat  but  seven 
months,  and  two  or  three  odd  days.  And  so,  in  many  other  things,  thh 
man  of  ^eat  reputation  alloweth  of  that,  whereof  you  allow  not,  aifd 
disalloweth  that  which  you  allow :  And  therefore  what  reason  have 
you  to  press  us  with  his  authority  in  this  controveny  f 

Pap.  Great  reason ;  for,  though  he  missed  sometimes  the  truth,  yet 
he  aimed  always  at  it;  and,  though  he  was  unkindly  dealt  withal  by 
some  of  the  popes,  yet  he  was  not  carried  away  with  malice,  and 
moved  thereby,  as  many  are,  to  write  an  untruth. 

ProU  What?  Was  Anastasius,  the  man  of  great  reputation,  uhp 
kindly  dealt  withal  bv  some  of  the  popes  ?  Who  told  you  that  tale  ? 

Pap.  I  had  it  of  '^  Florimondus ;  and  I  think  he  was  induced  to  say 
so,,  because  we  read,  in  Leo  the  Fourth's  time^  one  Anastasius  was 
degraded  by  Pope  Leo  and  a  council  of  sixty-seven  bishops. 

Proi.  That  Anastasius,  who  was  degrad^  by  Leo  the  Fourth  and 
the  council,  was  he,  as  '*  Platina  aheweth  who  stood  up  antipope 
against  Benedict  the  Third ;  it  was  not  this  Anastasius ;  which  you 
may  learn  of  him  who  made  the  index  alphabetical  for  the  more  ready 
finding  out  of  the  most  memorable  points  in  Anastasius's  Chronicle ; 
for  he  **  dbtinguisheth  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  from  Anastasius 
degraded  by  Leo,  and  set  up  in  opposition  against  Benedict  the  Third. 
But,  let  Anastasius  be  of  as  great  reputation,  as  you  are  dbposed  to 
have  him  of:  How  soon  after  Leo's  death,  doth  Anastasius  report,  thai 
the  clergy  chose  Benedict  the  Third  ?   Can  you  tell  me  that  ? 

Pap.  Yea;  the  see  was  void,  after  Leo  the  Fourth,  just  fifteen  days, 
and  no  more ;  and  then  not  Joan,  but  Benedict  the  Third  was  chosen. 

Prot.    Who  told  you  so? 

Pap.  Marry,''  Onuphrius,'^  Bellarmine,'*  Bemartius,'*  Florimondus, 
and  ^  PapyriusMassonus;  for  they  say,  that  these  are  Anastasius's 
own  words :  ^  Sanctissimus  Leo  Papa  IV.  obdormivit  in  Domino,  l6. 
Calend.  Aug.  sepultus  ad  Sanctum  Petrum;  &  cessavit  Episcopatus 
dies  15.  Quo  mortuo,  mox  omnis  Cierus  Romans  sedis,  univcni 
proceres,  cunctusque  populus  ac  senatus  congregati  sunt,  &c,  tino 
conamine  Benedictum  Pontificem  promulg&ruut.'  That  is,  The  roost 
holy  Pope,  Leo  the  Fourth,  died  in  the  Lord,  the  sixteenth  of  the 

1  la  vit.  Alex.  t.  S  Banm.  AanaU  torn.  ii.  ad  an.  138.  num.  1.  3  In  vit.  Pii.  i. 

4  Baron,  torn.  U.  ad  ann.  lOf.  nam.  1.  5  In  vit.  Soterit.  6  Baron,  torn.  ii« 

ad  ann.  179.  num.  51.  7  In  tIu  Antaii.  8  Baron,  torn.  ii.  ad  ann.  S38.  num.  1. 
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caleDds  of  August,  and  wa&  buried  at  SU  Peter^s ;  and  the  btshopiick 
ifss  void  fifteen  days.  Now,  presently  upon  his  death,  the  whole 
Roman  clergy,  with  all  the  nobles^  and  oommons,  and  officers  of  the 
city^  met,  and^  as  one  man,  agreed  that  Benedict  should  be  pope- 
Pro^.  They  all  lye  falsely,  for  the  Worded :  (Et  cessaoit  Epiteopahtf 
diet  15  J  are  not  to  be  found,  as  before  I  told  you^  in  Anastasius;-  so 
that  whatsoever  they  build  upon  this  circumstance,  as  the  most  of 
their  building  is,  is  built  upon  a  fiedse  foundation,  and  therefore  cannot 
stand :  Yet,  besides,  I  wx>uld  have  you  know^  that  Anastasips  purposely 
paaed  over  in  silence  divers  things  which  touched  the  Popes;  for, 
'  Multa  de  Sergio  desiderari  videntur  apud  Anastasium,'  ^  saitk 
Bttronius:  Anastasius  wants  many  thingi  touching  Sergius.  Again, 
^  Johannis  VIII.  res  gesUs  desideiantur  apud  Anastasium,  fortaasii 
praetermisss  ob  odiosam  Photii  restitutionem,'  saith  *  the  same  *  BarcK 
Dins/  The  acts  of  John  the  Eighth  are  wanting  in  Anastasius, 
perhaps,  because  he  was  loth  to  record  that  odious  restoring  of 
Fhotius.  .    > 

'Anastasius  forbears  to.  speak  of  Luitprandus's  sacking  of  St* 
Petei^s  rhurch,  which  is  without  the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  so  dotii 
Paulus  Diaconus  too;  not  for  that  he  was  ignorant  of  theiact,  since 
he  lived  in  the  same  time,  but  for  that  he  was  loth,  by  telling  truth, 
to  discredit  Luitprandus:  Besides,  under  Benedicite  be  it  spoken,  I  fear 
Anastasius,  when  he  was  printed,  passed  ill  fingers;  I  fear  something 
was  put  out  of  him,  which  was  in  his  manuscript* 
Ftqt,    What  presumptions  have  you  of  it  ? 

Pr(^0  Great:  For  I  read  in  Platina,  and  in  Volaterran,  that 
Bibliothecarius  (by  whom  they  mean  Anastasius,  who  lived  three 
hundred  years  before  Sigebert)  made  mention,  in  his  history.  That 
Adrian  the  First  first  gave  power  to  Charles  the  Great  to  confirm  the 
election  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  nominate  other  bishops  within 
kis  dominions ;  and  yet  I  find  not  this  in  the  printed  Anastasius..  Now 
I  think  it  more  probable,  that  some  put  this  out  of  Anastasius,  when 
he  came  to  the  press,  which  was  Anno  l602,  than  that  Platina  and' 
Volaterran  should  helye  his  manuscript. 

Pi^..  Methinks,  Anastasiusshould  not  have  written  any  such  thing; 
Sot  Baronius  and  Binnius  do  confidently  affirm,  that  no  man  writ 
fo  before  Sigbert,  who  lived  ad  Annum  1112. 

Prot,  Tut,  they  both  lye  therein  grosly ;  for  Gregory  the  Sixth,- 
who  lijed  and  died  anno  1047?  a  good  many  years  before  Sigebert,  in  an 
oration,  which  he  made  to  his  cardinals  upon  his  death-bed,  testified 
as  much  in  effect,  as  Sigebert :  For, '  Laudatus  est  olim  prsedccessor* 
noster  Hadrianus  praedicandae  memoriae,  quod  investitures  ecclesiarum 
.concessit  Carolo  Magno,  ita  ut  nullus  electus  consecraretur  ab  Epis- 

1  Amwl.  Toffl.  X.  Md  Aon.  9*7*  num  6.  2  nrid.  ad  Annum  888*  uom  6. 
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•opo^  fiki  pfhis  k  re^e  baculo  &  annulo  msigniietur/  aahh  he.  Bsl 
Ut  im  leave  AnastasiiiSy  mud  oome  uoto  the  next,  who,  living  in  tkoM 
daySy  pasaeth  over  Pope  Jean  in  silence. 

P^.  *  Ado^  Bishop  of  Vienna,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  hatk 
wot  a  word  of  ^is  yoor  Pope  Joan. 

Frai*  Ado  lived  not  at  the  aune  time,  nor  near  the  same  time» 
if  either  'Oesaery  or*  Posseviims,  or  *  Laurentius  de  la  Barre,  or 
^  Angelus  Rocoa  may  be  credited :  For  he,  as  they  say,  wrote  a  Ixncf 
fhfOBicle,  from  the  begbning  of  the  world  to  his  own  time,  to  wit, 
to  the  year  15i3  s  wherefore  it  is  not  much  material,  whether  he  oust 
her*  or  n^entbn  her.    Say  on. 

P^  *  Theopbairas  Freculphms  wrote,  in  these  days,  an  histop^^ 
fram  the  hegiuningof  the  world  to  his  own  time;  and  yet  he  wrilei 
aothfng  of  her. 

iVo#.  If  Fk^eulphm  had  written  an  history  of  that  length,  yet  them 
was  little  reason  why  he  should  have  mentioned  her;  for  we'  rea4 
not,  that  he  lived  above  the  year  840;  But,  indeed,  his  history  goea 
nit  so  far ;  lie  writ  only  to  the  year  of  Christ  550,  as  '  Bodin  observeth  ; 
or  to  the  year  560,  as  *  Pontacus  noteth ;  or,  at  furthest,  to  the  year 
Sd&rn  For,  having  spoken  a  few  words  of  Gregory  the  Qicat,  and 
Bcmifi^e^  who  succeeded  him,  he  ends  presently  his  story.  Who  ia 
your  next  man? 

Pap.  ^  Aimonins,  a  monk  of  St.  Oermains,  and  a  fieunous  French 
writer,  speaks  nothing  of  her. 

Prot,  Aimonius,  or  Ammonius,  or  Anncnius,  (for  he  is  diversely 
named)  your  &moas  French  writer,  drew  oat  his  story,  by  "  your 
•wn  men^s  confession,  but  to  the  year  898,  or  at  furthest  to  ^  844^ 
iddeh  fell  nine  or  ten  years  short  (at  least)  of  Pope  Joan's  time ;  and 
dierefore,  methinks,  you  should  not  look,  that  he  should  write  oif  her. 

P&p.    ^  Audomarus,  the  Parisian,  omits  her  also,  in  his  history. 

JVof.  Where  mi^t  a  man  see  Audomarus,  i  ()ffay  you  }  '^  Canuf 
litis  of  a  bishop,  in  his  country,  which  was  wont  to  cite  authors,  that 
Qeaer  were :  Now  I  wish  you  be  not  of  kindred  to  him  in  this ;  for  I 
find  no  mention  of  any  such  historiographer  in  Tridiemius,  or  ia 
Qfsner,  or  in  Pessevinus.  NeiUier  doth  Bellarmine,  nor  Barontus 
oiiB  any  such,  in  their  disputes  about  this  matter.  When  you  can 
tell  me  certain  news  of  such  a  writer,  you  shall  have  a  more  certain 
answer :  In  the  mean  time  proceed. 

Piq^.  Nay,  stay  a  little;  for,  though  neither  Bellarmine,  nor 
Baronius,  mention  Ademarus  (for  so  is  his  right  name,  and  iiot  Au- 
domarus, as  it  is  erroneously  printed)  where  they  speak  of  this  matter, 
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yet  Ademanis  is  mentioned  by  Genebrard  and  Onupbrius,  where  they 
treat  of  this  matter,  as  B.  C.  observed  well,  in  his'  Doleful  Knell  of 
Thoma  Bell,  where  he  taxeth  Sutcliffe  for  captious  quarrelling  with 
father  Parsons  (as  he  calls  him)  for  citing  Aderaarus,  calling  him  a 
coanterfeit. 

Prot.  B.  C.  is  a  fit  patron  for  father  Parsons,  but  an  unfit  match 
to  deal  with  Dean  Sutcliffe:  Dean  Sutcliffe,  no  doubt,  scorns  him  ;  and 
good  cause  why .  for  who^  but  a  fool,  would  appeal  to  one  of  bis  own 
fellows,  for  trial  of  his  truth  ?  Are  not  Genebrard  and  Onuphrius  as 
like  to  cite  a  counterfeit  author,  as  Parsons  ? 

Pap.    *  Lupus  Servatus  saith  nothing  of  her. 

Prot*  Why,  what  occasion  had  he  to  speak  of  her,  since  he  writ 
no  books  of  history  ?  Besides^  *  Lupus  Servatus  migravit  ad  dominum. 
Anno  851,' saith 'Trithcraius:  That  is,  Lupiis  Servatus  died  in  the 
year  85  !•  So  that,  though,  as  a  prophet,  he  might  have  foretold  of 
her  delivery,  yet,  as  an  historian,  he  could  not  have  reported  her 
delivery. 

Pap.  Yea ;  but  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrara,  in  an  *  epistle  of  his  to 
Benedict  the  Third,  calls  Leo  Benedict's  predecessor;  and  thereby 
sheweth,  as  *  Baronius  gathereth,  that  there  was  no  such  pope,  as  Pope 
Joan,  between  Benedict  and  Leo. 

Prot.  What  ?  Doth  Baronius  gather  such  a  conclusion  of  such 
premises  ?  Verily  he  gathereth  where  no  man  streweth ;  for,  I  pray 
you,  doth  this  follow?  John  the  Ninth,  speaking  of  Stephen  the 
Sixth,  *  calls  him  his  predecessor ;  ergo,  there  was  no  pope  between 
John  the  Ninth  and  Stephen  the  Sixth?  If  not,  as  indeed  it  doth  not 
(for  there  were  two  popes  ^vho  came  between  them,  the  one  called  ^  Ro- 
manus,  the  other  'Theodorus)  then  neither  will  it  follow,  that,  because 
Leo  is  called  Benedicts  predecessor,  therefore  there  was  no  such  Pope, 
as  Pope  Joan,  between  Benedict  and  Leo.  *  Interdum  Rom.  Pon^ 
.  tifices  non  solum  eos,  qui  proxirai  Episcopi  fuere,  sed  plerosque  dis- 
junctissimos,  illo  nomine  (prsedecessoris)  complectuntur.'  The  Popes 
of  Rome,  by  the  name  of  Predecessor,  do  sometimes  understand, 
not  such  as  were  popes  immediately  before  them,  but  such  as  lived 
very  long  before  them,  saith  '  Massonus. 

jRt9>.  "  Yea,  but  this  Lupus,  in  divers  of  his  epistles,  doth  complain 
of  the  miserable  estate  of  the  church  in  his  time.  And  therefore,  if 
any  such  horrible  matter  as  this  of  Pope  Joan  had  fallen  out, "  doubtless, 
be  would  have  spoken  of  it,  and  mourned  pitifully  for  it. 

Proi.  Doubtless,  Baronius,  if  you  give  «ny  credit  to  him,  will 
make  a  fool  of  you.  For  doth  not  "  he  mention  divers  of  his  com- 
plaining epistles,  sent  to  great  personages ;  wherein  yet  he  complains 
of  nothing,  but  that  courtiers  robbed  his  corban,  I  mean  his  monastery. 
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'  That  he  wanted  an  ambling  nag  to  ride  to  Rome  on.  •That  he 
wanted  Tully  de  Oratore,  Quintilian,  and  DoRate  upon  Terence. 
And  '  that  there  was  not  such  licentiousness  in  France  (among  the  laity) 
that  the  people  neither  feared  God  nor  the  DeviU  Of  faults  among  the 
clergy,  Lupus  complains  not  at  all. 

Pap.  *  Luitprandus,  who  writ  an  hbtory^  speaks  nothing  of 
her. 

Prot,  What  history  of  Luitprandus  do  you  mean  ?  that  which  is 
intitled  De  Vitis  Pontificum,  that  is,  Of  the  Popes  Lives;  which  waa 
printed  the  ^  other  year  at  Mentz  with  Anastasius ;  or  his  history  of 
such  accidents  as  fell  out  through  Europe. 

Pap,  I  mean  the  latter;  for  I  see  the  former,  though  it  cany  the 
name  of  Luitprandus,  *  cast  off  by  the  printer,  as  none  of  his. 

Proi,  Now  then  you  are  a  wise  man,  to  tell  me  that  Luitprandus 
mentions  not  Pope  Joan.  For  *  Luitprandus,  Ticinensis  Diaconusy 
historiam  per  Europam  gestorum  libris  6.  ab  an.  858*  ad  30.  usque 
Othonis  magni  fer^  continuat/  ^  saith  Genebrard  ;  that  is,  Luitprandus, 
deacon  of  such  a  church  in  Italy,  continues  his  history  of  accidents 
which  fell  out  in  Europe,  from  the  year  858,  to  the  thirtieth  year 
(almost)  of  Otho  the  Great.  By  which  you  may  see  that  he  began 
his  history  after  Pope  Joan's  time :  And  therefore  had  no  cause  to 
speak  of  her. 

Pap,    •  Lambertus  Schafnaburgcnsis  hath  not  a  word  of  her. 

Prot,  To  this  I  answer,  Firsts  that  he  lived  not  in  the  same  time 
with  her;  he  lived  Anno  1077.  Secondly,  I  say  that  this  Lambertiis 
did  but  touch  by  the  way  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  year  of  Christ  1040,  as^Pontacus  truly  observed  ;  though  he 
discoursed  at  large  of  the  thirty-seven  years  that  followed.  Thirdly, 
this  Lambertus,  doth  not  so  much  as  name  Stephen  the  fourth,  or 
Paschal  is,  or  Eugcnius,  or  Valentin  us,  or  Gregory  the  Fourth,  or 
Sergius  the  Second,  or  Leo  the  Fourth,  or  Benedict  the  Third,  or  Ni- 
cholas, or  Adrian  the  Second ;  and  therefore  what  marvel^  if  he  speak 
not  of  this  Pope  Joan? 

Pop.  **  Otho  Frisingcasis,  who  lived  about  the  year  1 150,  makes  n<> 
mention  of  this  story. 

Prot,  But  he  doth.  For  John  the  Seventh  (  "  saith  he)  was  a 
woman. 

Pap,  "  They  who  lived  within  a  few  years  after  her^  and  writ  at 
length  of  all  other  accidents,  write  nothing  of  her;  and  that  is  another 
presumption,  it  is  but  a  fable  which  is  reported  of  her. 

Prot,     Who  are  they  you  mean  ? 

Pap,  The  first  is  ^  Johannes  Diaconus,  who,  in  the  year  870^  writ 
of  the  Popes  lives. 

I  Ad  Ann.  855.  Vom.  14.  8  Ad  Ann.  850.  nam.  IS.  S  Ad  Ann.  850.  warn,  SO. 
4  N.  D.  pug.  SyS.Floi1in.  pag.  84.                  5  Anno  lOoS.                 6  Job.  Atbiniu  Pnrfat.  ad 

iMtorem.  7  Chron.  lib.  iv.  ad  Ann.  055.  8  N.  D.  and  Florim.  locis  dUtit. 

9  Lib.  U.  Chron.  10  Florim.  pag.  85.  Onoph.  in  Plat.  in.  ViU  Job.  VIU. 

II  Lib.  vii  cap.  .15.  Rerum  in  Orbe.  gMtanim.    Impress.  Argentorati,^Ann.  1515. 

IS  Qui  pauld  pott  tlliui  sUtMn  floni«niBt»  aihiJ  dt  m  scripsennU,  Ik.    Flocim.  cap.  i(K 
pag.  84.  13  Florim.  loco  citato. 
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§ 

Prtft.  That  Johannes  Diaconus  writ  St.  Gregory  the  Great's  life, '  I 
grant ;  and,  *  as  some  say,  Clement's ;  but  that  he  writ  of  any  more 
popes,  I  utterly  deny.  You  have  a  pretty  gift  in  alledging  writings 
that  never  were,  but  say  on. 

P^.  '  Milo  Monachus,  who  lived  Anno  87 1»  saith  nothing  of 
her* 

Prot.  Milo  Monachus,  I  believe,  saith  nothing  of  her,  nor  any 
other  Pope ;  for  he  writ  no  history.  They,  who  commend  him,  *  do 
commend  him  for  a  rhetorician,  and  for  a  poet,  and  for  a  musician, 
but  not  for  an  historiographer. 

Pap.  *  Passeratius  Rabertus,  who  lived  in  the  year  88 1 ,  saith  nothing 
of  her. 

Prot.  This  Passeratius  is,  surely,  some  author  of  your  own  devising.. 
For  no  man  can  tell  any  news  of  him.  But,  perhaps,  you  would  say 
Paschasius  Ratbertus,  for '  such  a  one  lived  about  the  time  you  6peak 
of.  Yet  this  writ  no  history.  This  writ  neither  at  length,  nor  in  brief, 
any  of  the  Popes  lives. 

Pflp.  Yea,  but^  Rhegino,  who  lived  in  the  year  ^\0y  and  compre- 
bendeth  briefly  all  the  choice  matters  which  fell  out  in  the  time  of  this 
supposed  Pope  Joan,  writes  nothing  of  her. 

Frot.  Rhegino  writes  nothing  of  John  the  Second,  nor  of  Boniface 
tbe  Fourth,  nor  of  Deusdedit,  nor  of  Boniface  the  Fifth.  He  writes 
not  a  word  of  Sergius  the  Second,  nor  of  Leo  the  Fourth,  nor  of 
Benedict  the  Third,  and  therefore  no  marvel,  though  he  wfite  nothing 
of  this  Joan  the  woman  Pope. 

Pap^  '  Why,  but  the  greatest  enemies  that  ever  the  Popes  had,  who 
lived  in,  and  sdfter  those  times,  and  were  ready  to  cast  in  the  Popes  teeth 
whatsoever  they  knew,  or  knew  not,  to  the  end  they  might  disgrace 
tbem,  yet  never  objected  this  of  Pope  Joan.  Which  confirms  roe  much 
in  my  opinion,  that  this  is  but  a  tale,  devised  long  after  by  some  crafly- 
beaded  hereticks. 

Prot.    Who  are  these,  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap*  *  John  Bishop  of  Ravenna  is  one  of  them,  Methodius  Illyricus 
another,  and  Michael  Palseologus,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
a  third. 

Prof..  How  know  you,  that  these  never  objected  Pope  Joan's 
lewdness  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  Papacy  ?  Have  you  read  all  that 
tbey  writ,  and  all  that  they  spoke  ? 

P<^.  Nay,  their  writings  are  not  extant, '°  I  confess.  But  a  man  may 
know  how  they  slandered  the  Popes  by  the  answers  of  many  godly  men, 
made  in  defence  of  the  Popes.  For  as  we  catholicks  at  this  day  arc 
forced  to  make  mention  of  your  objections,  when  we  undertake  to 
answer  your  books  i^so   in  those  days  the  catholicks  were  driven  to 

1  For  lo  I  read  inTiiUieai.  de  Script.  Ecdesiatt.  verbo,  Joh.  Disc. 

8  Potaevin.  iu  Appant.  sac.  verbo,  Joh.  Diacouiis.  3  Florim.  loco  citato. 

4  TritlMin.  lib.  citato,  verbo,  Milo.  Sigebeit.  ad  ann.  879*  5  t'lorini.  loco  citato. 

0  Trithem.  lib.  citato.  Possevio.  Appar.  sac.  verbo.  Past  hasius.  7  I  lorim.  loco  citato. 

.  8  Com  omnea  scribendi    principes,   quorum    alii  hcretici,  alii   schismaiic  i.  alii  anathp.mate 

flparati qa»cunqoe  odium  suggesaity  in  pontifices  ex  omni  vite  lineteritae  causa  collect* 

pnibrft  tnr|»itrr  evomueriat  ■  ■  '  nihil  MUtem  de  Joanne  Pontifiratu  dixeruat :  Kxibtiiuaudum 
•St  qoBciuiqtte  de  ea  postea  divulgata  annt,  posterierum  hcreticorum  traude  fuia^e  exeogitata. 
Floiltt.  cap.  10.  uam,  $  &  6.  9  florim.  aum.  4.  10  Florim.  ib. 
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make'  mention  of  the  slanders  which  they  refuted.     Now,  in  their 
refutation  of  slanders,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  this  of  Pope  Joan. 

ProL     Why,  peradventure,  they  knew  that  in  this  they  were  slander^ 
ed  with  a  matter  of  truth;  and  therefore  they  held  it  best  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence.     Questionless,  your  fellows  ut  this  day  do  so  often. 
When  Beza  objected  this    very    matter  in   the  assembly  of    Poissy^ 
before  the   Cardinal   of  Lnrrain,  and   the  Sorbonists  of   Paris^  who 
answered  him  ^  Do  not  your  ^  own  men  confess,  that  no  man  said  a 
word  to  him  ?  When  the  Hussites'  (as   you  call  them)   objected  the 
same  at  the  council  of  Constance,  *  was  not  silence  their  answer  ?  We 
read  in  a 'book  lately  set  forth,  intitled,  Synodus  Parisiensis^  that  ^  St* 
Ambrose  asked,  '  Qua  ratione,  qudve  authoritate,  imagines  AngeloHim 
\'el  aliorum  Sanctorum  adorandae  sint,  ciim  ipsi  sancti  angcli  vel  sancti 
homines  vivos  se  adorari  noluerunt  ?'    What  reason,  or  what  warrant 
men  had  to  worship  the  imag(s  of  men  and  angels,  seeing  the  angels 
themselves,-  and  holy   men  alive,    refused  to   be   worshipped?    Now 
the  two  great  cardinals,  ^  Bellarmine  and  '  Baronius,  snarl  at  this  book^ 
seeking  by  all  means  to  disgrace  it.    ^  Bellarmine  cxpresly  professeth 
the  confuting  of  it :  and '  Baronius  sets  the  most  of  it  down  in  his  annals, 
even  word  for  word,  making  glosses  here  and  there  upon  it,  in  way  of 
answer  to  k.     But  both  of  them  pass  slily  by  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose. 
If  we  had  not  had  the  book  itself,  wc  should  never  have  known,  by 
their  answers,   of  such  an  argument  of  St.  Ambrose's  making  against 
images.     In  like  manner  these  '  two  champions  undertake  to  answer 
such  arguments  as  are  made  to  justify  the  report  of  Gregory's  delivering 
Trajan  out'  of  hell.     Yet  there  is  one  argument  made  by  their  '°  oppo- 
sites,  which  they  never  touch :  and  that  is  this :  That,  in  St.  Gregory's 
church  at  Rome,    the  sum  of  that  story  is  engraved  in  an  ancient 
stone.    Upon   which  argument  the  Jesuk  Salmeron  "  stands  much. 
If  their  opposites  writings  were  not  extant,  by  their  answers,  we  had 
never  heard  of  such  an  objection.     Wherefore,  if  you  would  persuade 
me  that  these  eager  enemies  objected  not  this  against  the  Pope,  you* 
must  bring  better  proof  than  this,  that  you  find  no  foot-stepping  of  it  in 
the  answers  made  unto  them.     But  go  on  with  your  argument.    What 
other  enemies  silence  persuades  you  that  this  story  is  a  fa|)le  ? 

Pap.  "  Hincmarus  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  Thcodorus  de  Niem, 
Waltramus  Bishop  of  Norinberg,  Benno  the  Cardinal,  bitter  enemies 
unto  the  Pope,  pass  this  over  in  silence.  And  this  is  a  great  argument 
to  me,  there  was  no  such  thing. 

Prot.  That  Hincmarus  Archbishop  of  Rheims  should  have  lived  at 
enmity  with  your  popes,  it  is  not  for  your  popes  credit  it  should  be 
known ;  for  he  was  singularly  well  learned,  very  wise,  and  very  honest, 

1  Johanties  SaDTnartiDot  in  fabolam  Joaniui  pMttdopo&tif.  Roman*  4  corropto  hUtDriarom 
albo  erHSam  A  Flor.  &c.  and  Florim.  cap.  0»  pa;.  58.  2  Sileutlo  9iiUsf<>c«nint  cftthohct 

doctore%  ice*  Flomn.  rap.  6.  oum.  6.  S  Sjnodut  ParUitnsis,  ann.  Chri»tt  8C4.  FraocofiutI 

impress,  apud  Ilcredrs  Wechel.  I£g6.  pag.  145.  4  hi  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Rom. 

5  Append,  td  lib.  de  Cuitu  Imag^  6  Annal.  Tom.  ix.  ad  ann.  8S5.  oum.  3. 

7  Loco  citato,  in  initio.  8  Vom.  5«  &C.  9  Bellar.  lib.  ii.  dr  Purg.  cap.  8. 

Baron.  Anoal.  Tom.  vUL  ad  ann.0O1b  paf.  188.  ice,  10  Alphoov*  Salmeron.  in  1  Cor. 

XT.  Disput.  7t.  11  Cujua  rei  extat  Iniigne  Rom»  monnroentum  la^li  antiqulsaimo 

intcripium  iu  sde  sacra  IptiiM  Grvgorii— — — -quod  ego  proprlis  ecuU  luusl,  l(C>  Stlmwon  looo 
tiuto,  pag.  239  4  MO.  It  Florim.  cap.  10.  p^|.  AT*  ^ 
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«s  '  Trithemius  witnessetb;  insomuch  that  your  great  catdinaH  Baro** 
ohis,  when  ho  hath  occasion  to  cite  hira,  iutitles  him,  *  Saint  Hinc- 
fliarus;  wherein  his  epitomiser  *  follows  him. 

Fap.  Well :  *  what  say  you  to  Theodoricus  de  Niem  ? 

Prot.  I  say  (which  before  I  proved)  that  he  .mentions  the  story. 

Pap.  And  what  say  you  to  Waltram*  bishop  of  Norinberg  ? 

Prof.  I  say,  there  are  few  of  his  works  extant ;  and,  in  ^  those  which 
aie  extant,  'he  shews  no  gall  against  the  popes;  only  he  proves  that  the 
£mperQr  hath  right  to  the  investiture  of  bishops. 

Fof.  '  Why,  but  do  you  not  think  that  Beuno^  the  cardinal,  who 
spoke  so  much  evil  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  other  rpopes,  would 
•have  noted  this,  if  he  had  kiK)wn  of  it? 

Proi.  No.  Benno  vno  doubt)  knew  much  foul  matter  by  many 
other  popes,  which  he  did  not  touch.  There  are  many  shameful 
things  reported  in  other  stories  by  many  of  your  popes,  which  Benno 
hath  not  in  his  stojy.  J3ut  do  yott  think  in  good  earliest,  that  Benno 
the  Cardinal  was  the  author  of  that  book  which  goes  under  his  name, 
and  IS  iutitled  Vita  Sp  Guta  Hildebrondif 

Pap,  Nay,  indeed  I  do  not  I  rather  think  it  was  made  by  some 
I^theran,  and  falsly  fathered  on  Benno«  And  of  that  mind  is  '  Bg1« 
iarmine  in  part,  and  *  Florimondus  wholly^ 

Prot,  So  was  not  Orthuinus  Gratius,  who  set  it  out  at  Colen,  .in 
the  year  1535.  For  he,  though  as  hot  a  papist  as  any  of  the  crew, 
held  it  for  Benno's  own,  and  '^  professed  that  he  rather  believed  him 
than  Platina,  and  Stella,  and  Sabeilicus.  But  see  you  not  by  the  way 
.your  own  folly,  in  that  you  conclude  there  was  no  Pope  Joan,  be- 
cause the  writer  of  that  story  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  Joan  ?  I 
hope  (if  he  were  a  Lutheran  that  made  it)  he  knew  there  was  a  common 
/ame  of  such  a  matter :  and  therefore,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  have 
disgorged  himself  of  all  that  lay  on  his  stomach,  he  would  have  cast 
up  that  with  the  rest.     But  go  forward. 

•  Pap.  "  Rupertus,  the  English  bishop,  who,  because  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope,  devised  and  raked  together  all  manner  of  lyes 
against  the  Pope,  did  not  for  all  that  object  this. 

Ptid.  "  Rupertus,  the  English  bishop,  whom  you  mean,  was  the 
man  commonly  called  Grosthead.  "  A  great  philosopher,  excellently' 
well  seen  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a  reader  of  divinity  in  the  schools, 
a  fiunous  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  a  man  of  holy  life  and  conversation; 
9ven  so  holy,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  clergy  of  France  and 
England,  tnere  was  not  such  another  among  the  prelates  of  that  time; 
though  it  pleased  your  Pope  Innocentius  the  Fourth,  to  call  him  old 


1  Vir  in  divinis  ScHptoris  singoUriter  4octas— — sapientia  H  hontsUto  morum  coasplcuiu. 
firithem.  de  Script.  £ccle«.  verbo,  Hincmarus.  8  Tom.  ix.  ad  ann.  760.  Nub.  S. 

S  lb  Uinemanii.  4  Job.  Gabii.  BiscioU  Eplt.   Baron,  ad  ann.  76O. 

5  Florim.  pag.  ^.  6  De  InTestitura  Episcoporum,  piioted  at  Basil,  anno  1566. 

T  FlerkD.  cap.  la  mun.  5  &  6.  €  Lib.  W.  de  Rom.  cap.  IS.  9fFlorim.  pag.  88. 

10  Halo  aagic  haie  B«nonl  Cardioall  qulm  Platins,  Ace.  credere.    Epiit,  ad  Lector»fol.  Sjj).  io 
flMdc.  Remm  expetend.  &  fugiead.  11  Florim.  pag.  88  &  89.  Rapertot  Epiac. 

Am}.— — qaaconqne  potuit  excogitare  convicia  est  ementitas. 

4t  Magnus  habetar  PbUosopha«  Latinis  &  GracU  ad  plenom  eraditos,  lector  in  Theologi* 
adholis,  prBdkmtor  in  popalo,  dec.  Matth.  Pant.  Hist.  Angl.  in  Hen.  HI,  pag  ll6e.    See  the 
XaflMi  Martrrelosr*  vmA»  by  a  Popish  Priest*  Octob.  g.   Printed  ann.  i6gk3. 
Uvris  est  wit  Muex  deliros,  sturdus*  U>  abaurdiu, laith  Innocent IV.  Matth.  Paris*  ib. 
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fool,  surd  and  absurd  companion,  and  to  threaten  he  would  makeliim 
a  by-word  and  an  astonishment  unto  the  world.  And,  to  say  truth 
this  man  had  many  bickerings  with  the  Pope,  insomuch  that  in  one 
letter  *  he  signified  unto  him,  that  by  his  writs  with  (non  obstante) 
he  brought  upon  the  world  a  Noah's  flood  of  mischiefs,  whereby  the 
purity  of  the  church  was  defiled,  and  the  quietness  of  the  common- 
wealth hindered.  That,  by  his  reservations,  commerfdams,  provisions 
of  benefices  for  persons  who  sought  to  fleece,  and  not  to  feed  the  flock 
of  Qod,  he  committed  such  a  sin,  so  contrary  t6  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  and  the  evangelists ;  so  hateful,  so  detestable,  so  abominable 
to  Christ  Jesus,  as  never  sin  was,  but  the  sin  of  Lucifer ;  nor  never 
shall  be,  but  the  sin  of  Antichrist,  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with 
the  breath  of  his  mouth  at  his  coming.  He  signified  unto  him,  that 
no  man  could,  with  a  good  conscience,  obey  any  such  mandates  as  he 
sent,  though  they  came  from  the  highest  order  of  angels.  For  they 
tended  not  to  edification,  but  to  Che  utter  undoing  of  the  church. 
Are  these  the  lyes,  by  reporting  whereof  he  sought  to  revenge  himself 
upon  your  Pope  ?  Alas !  the  '  College  of  Cardinals  confessed  before 
the  Pope,  that  they  could  not  blame  him  for  writing  thus,  for  he  said 
nought  but  truth. 

Pap.  '  Another  Englishman,  Mathew  Paris  by  name,  made  a 
hotch-potch  of  aU  the  vrUainies  he  could  remelnbery  and  yet  he  hath 
not  this. 

Prot.  Mathew  Paris,  indeed,  tells  many  foul  tales  of  the  Popes 
and  the  Papists.  As  for  example :  ^  He  reports  how  SatatuUy  4*  o^"i^ 
coniubennum  inferarum.  That  is.  The  devil  of  hell,  and  all  his  hellish 
crew,  writ  letters  gratulatory  to  the  whole  rabblement  of  the  popish 
clergy,  acknowledging  their  kindness,  in  that,  following  their  pleasures, 
and  giving  over  preaching,  they  sufiered  more  souls  to  go  to  hell  than 
ever  went  before. 

*  He  reports  how  Gregory  the  Seventh  set  the  whole  church  on  <a 
hurry,  by  deposing  married  priests  from  their  priesthood,  and  forbid- 
*ding  the  lai^  to  hear  their  service ;  because  he  had  no  precedent  for 
such  his  proceeding,  and  because,  as  some  thought,  it  was  an  unad* 
vised  part,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers,  who  ¥rrote 
that  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  by  the  invisible  working  of  the  spi* 
lit,  have  like  eficcty  whether  they  be  administered  by  good^  or  bad 
men,  &c. 

^  He  reports,  how  a  cardinal  legate,  at  a  council  held  in  London, 
inveighing  against  priests  Lemans,  was  taken  the  same  night  after  in  bed 
with  a  whore. 

'  He  reports  how  Germanus,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  signified 
unto  the  cardinals  of  Rome,  that  the  Grecians  stumbled  much  at  this, 
that  the  cardinals  desired  to  be  accounted  his  disciples,  who  said : 
silver  and  gold  I  have  none,  and  yet  were  wholly  set  upon  gathering 
of  silver  and  gold. 

1  Apad  Maitth.  Paris,  pajr.  Il6l.  8  Ut  vera  fateamar,  vera  tant  <\vm  dicit,«ald  lb« 
CBrdinals,  Matth.  Paris,  pag.  llf)8.  3  [mptiro  ore  alter  Anglos  oomine  Matth  Paiia. 
,  =  _ -     ..     «.  _.^  ^  4  Hiat.  Angl.  in  OttU. 

10T4>  6  In  Ben.  I.  mAwan. 
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omne  injuriaruro  genus  conflavit.    Florim.  c«p.  10.   pag.  89. 
Conquest,  ann.   1072.  pag  10.  S  Ibid.  ann.  10T4 

11S5.  pag.  93.       7  la  Hen.  01.  pag.  6IT. 
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'  He  reports,  how  the  Pope  enjoined  by  one  mandate  to  the  bishops 
of  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury,  that  they  should  provide  for 
three  hundied  Romans,  in  benefices  next  vacant,  and  they  should 
give  no  benefice,  till  thgy  had  provided  for  so  many  competently. 

'  He  reports,  how  Hugh,  the  cardinal,  bragged,  when  Innocentius 
departed  from  Lyons,  that  whereas  there  were  four  stews  at  iiis  coming 
thither,  he  had  left  them  but  one.  Marry  that  xeached  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  jother. 

'  He  reports,  how  the  Iranciscans  and  Minorites,  by  command- 
ment of  the  Pope,  appointed  all  sorts  of  people,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  base  and  noble,  weak  and  strong,  sound  and  sick,  to  go 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  yet  the  next  day,  yea  some- 
times the  same  hour,  for  money,  they  dismissed  them  again. 

*  He  reports  how  Pope  Innocentius  IV.  stirred  up  the  Christian 
people  of  Brabaat  and  Flanders,  to  war  against  Conrad  us  the  Empe- 
ror, promising  them,  for  their  labour,  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins.  Yea, 
he  promised  such  warriors  not  only  forgiveness  of  «ins  for  .their  own 
use,  but  forgiveness  of  sins  for  their  parents  also.  *  The  fathers  and  mo* 
thers  of  such  as  warred  against  Conradus,  had  all  their  sins  forgiven 
them,  as  well  as  the  warriors  themselves. 

These  and  many  such  like  tales  he  tells  by  the  Pope,  which  the 
truth  itself  forced  him  to  do.  But  he  meddles  not  with  any  thing 
which  was  done  by  any  pope,  within  one  thousand  years  after  Christ. 
And  therefore  no  marvel,  though  he  spoke  nothing  of  Pope  Joan. 

P<ip.  '  John,  of  Calabria,  a  man  famously  known  ibr  a  railer 
against  the  •popes,  spoke  nothing  of  this. 

Prot,  John,  of  Calabria  ^  told  our  King  Richard  the  First,  that 
Auticrist  was  as  then  born  in  Rome,  and  that  he  should  be  made  popc« 
'  John,  of  Calabria,  was  generally  reputed  a  prophet,  and  a  man  of 
great  learning.  Yet  John,  of  Calabria,  was  so  far  from  railing  against 
your  popes,  that  {if "  Bellarmine  say  true)  he  spoke  very  honourably 
of  them.     And  therefore  his  silence,  in  this  case,  doth  not  help  you. 

Pop.  *  Yea,  but  Dantes,  the  Italian  poet,  would  surely  have 
touched  this  story,  if  he  had  heard  any  inkling  of  it. 

Proi.  Why  so  ?  Dantes  found  fault  only  with  six  of  your  popes, 
▼iz.  with  Anastasius  II,  Nicholas  III,  Boniface  VIII,  Clement  V,  John 
XXII,  and  Celestine  V,  as  '^  Bellarmine  notes.  Whereby  it  is  pkin, 
that  he  never  purposed  to  rave  up  all  the  filth  which  he  found  written 
of  your  popes.  Questionless,  he  might  well  have  heard  of  this,  for  " 
he  lived  after  Martinus  Polonus,  and  in  Martinus's  days  the  report  ef 
this  was  common..    Have  you  any  more  to  say  ? 

Pap,  "  Yea*  And  not  only  the  Latin  writers,  but  even  the  Greek 
historiographers,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  Curopalatas,  and  others,  that 
wrote  before  Martinus*  Polonus^   of  matters  concerning   the   Latin 

1 10  H«Q.  ID.  fMg.  718  ad  ann.  K40.  8  In  Hen.  HI.  ad  ann.  1851.  pag.  1069. 

S  In  Hen.  m.  ad  ann.  1849.  pag.  1017.-  &  SSg.  ic  757.  4  lu  Uen.in.  pHg.  ilOO.  ad 

•na.  1£S1.  5  Flohm.  cap.  10.  pag.  SQ.  0  Roger  Hovrd.  Annal.  pan 

posterior  in  Rkh.  I.  pag.  S88.  7  Possevin.  Apparat.  sacer,  verb.  Cyrillus  Cannriito. 

•  Appead.  ad  Lib.  de  Summo  Pon,  cap.  11.  g  Florim.  Loco  citato. 
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church  in  those  days,  and  were  uo  friends  to  the  same,  and  would 
have  been  content  with  such  an  ad^rantag^  against  it,  write  nothing 
thereof  at  all.     Which  is  an  evident  proof  there  was  no  such  matter* 

frot.     What!  an  evident  proof ? 

Pap.  *  Yea,  an  evident  proof,  which  you  may  perceive  by  Sut- 
cliffe's  answer  to  father  Parsons  (as  he  calls  him) ;  for  he  never,  I  war- 
rant you,  so  much  as  once  names  these  Greek  historiographers,  bul 
suppresseth  that  cunningly,  or  rather  maliciously,  because  he  could 
frame  no  colourable  answer  unto  it. 

Prot,  Dr.  SutclifTe  never  intended  to  trouble  himself,  or  his  reader, 
with  laying  open  Parson's  foolery  in  every  particular.  Otherwise,  as- 
sure yourself,  he  would  not  have  passed  by  this.  For  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  great  cunning  to  shape  this  argument  its  answer.  For  tell  me, 
had  not  you  once  a  pope  called  Mark,  who  sat,  as  diveis  of  your 
own  *  histories  note,  two  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days?  And 
had  you  not  another  pope  called  Marcellus,  '  who  sat  above  five 
years  ? 

Pap.    We  had.    But  what  of  that  ? 

Prot,  Your  ^  Pontacus,  and  '  Gcnebrard  confess  that  all  the  Greek 
writers,  in  a  manner,  omit  to  speak  of  the  former:  and  *  that  all  the 
Greek  writers,  without  exception,  omit  to  speak  of  the  latter.  Now 
if  you,  notwithstanding  their  passing  by  of  those,  be  yet  persuaded 
that  these  were  popes,  why  may  you  not  rest  persuaded  that  there  v^as 
a  Pope  Joan,  though  they  do  pass  by  her,  and  write  not  one  word  of 
her?  1  hope  you  believe  many  things  whereof  they  write  nothing.  We 
read  in  your  ^  legend,  yea  in  your '  mass  books,  that  Jieraclius  the 
Emperor,  when  he  would  have  entered  in  by  the  gate,  by  which  our 
Saviour  went  to  his  passion,  clad  like  a  king,  with  the  cross  on  his 
shoulders ;  that  he  was  miraculously  hindered,  and  could  not  get 
thorough,  till  he  had  cast  off  his  princely  attire,  and  put  off  his  hose 
and  his  shoes.  Do  not  you  believe  this?  I  am  sure  you  ()o-  Yet* 
Gretser  acknowledgeth,  that  the  Grecians,  such  as  Cedreuus  and  Zo* 
narasy  write  nothing  of  this,  professing  that  he  likes  it  never  a  wit  the 
worse  for  their  silence.  For  they,  a^  he  further  notes,  omitted  many 
other  matters  of  truth,  whereof  no  man  doubts.  But  how  know  you, 
that  no  Grecian  ever  writ  of  such  an  accident  ?  It  seems  that  they  did ; 
because  Chalcocondylas,  a  Grecian,  of  later  years,  hath  writ  thereof, 
as  before  I  have  shewed  you.  And  *®  Barlaam  the  Greek  monk  al- 
ludes thereto.  For,  from  whence  could  they  have  it,  but  from  the 
Grecians  his  ancestoiii  ?  You  must  bring  more  evident  proof  than  this 
is,  or  else  you  will  never  persuade  any  man  of  sense  and  reason,  that 
the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  which  is  commended  to  us  by  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  is  fabulous. 

Pap.  "  Why,  but  Hermannus  Conti^ctus,  and  Conradus  Abbas 
tfrspergensis,  and  others  more,  write  nothing  of  this  Joan  of  yours. 

1  B.  C.  in  his  doleful  knell  of  Thon»M  Bell,  book  ii.  page  896.  S  Plat,  de  ViU 
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Froi^  And  what  of  that  ?  Will  you  conclude  thereupon,  that  there 
was  never  any  such  woman  pope?  Tell  me  in  good  earnest,  do  argu* 
meats,  taken  from  authority  of  a  few  men,  hold  natively  ?  Is  it  a 
good  argument,  St.  Paul,  St.  Luke,  and  Seneca,  do  not  say  that  Pe- 
ter was  at  Rome :  ergo,  Peter  was  not  at  Rome  ?  Bellarmine  denies 
this  argument.  Respondeo,  saith  '  Bellarmine :  '  Nihil  concludi  ex 
migumentis  ab  authoritate  negative.  Non  enim  sequitur,  Lucas, 
Fatiius,  &  Seneca  non  dictint'petrum  fuisse  Romae,  igitur  non  fuit  Pe- 
trus  Romas.  Non  enim  isti  tres  omnia  dioere  debuerunt ;  &  plus  cre- 
ditor tribus  testibus  affiirmantibus,  quam  mille  nihil  dicentibus;  modo 
isti  non  negent,  quod  alii  affirmant;'  that  is,  I  answer,  negative  ar- 
gnmeots  are  nought  worth.  For  it  follows  not,  that  St.  Peter  was 
never  at  Rome,  because  St  Luke,  St.  Paul,  and  Seneca,  do  not  report 
that'he  was  at  Rome.  For  these  three  were  not  bound  to  report  all 
that  was  true.  Besides,  three  witnesses,  speaking  to  a  cause,  deserve 
more  credit  than  a  thousand  who  stand  mute,  not  denying  that  which 
is  witnessed  by  the  three.  And  in  another  place,  Certe,  saith  '  Bel- 
larmine, '  Magis  credi  debet  tribus  testibus  affirmantibus,  quam  infi- 
nitb  nihil  dicentibus ;'  that  is,  verily  a  man  should  rather  believe  three 
witnesses  speaking  to  a  cause,  than  infinite,  who  neither  speak  .jvro  nor 
con.  Again,  tell  me  whether  Dennis,  bishop  of  Athens,  was.  not  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Paris  ;  though  Ado,  bishop  of  Triers,  in  Germany, 
and  Suidas,  a  Greek  writer,  make  no  mention  of  that  his  second  bish- 
oprick  ?  Your  Lipomanus  resolves  upon  Metaphrastes,  and  one  Michael 
Syngelus's  word,  that  Dennis  was  bishop  of  Paris,  though  Ado  and 
Suidas  speak  not  of  it.  Their  passing  it  over  in  silence  doth  not  pre- 
judice Metaphrastes  and  Syngelus's  report,  who  say  he  was  bishop  of 
^ris,  in  *Lipomanus's  opinion.  And  why  then,  though  these  au4 
many  more  say  nothing  of  Pope  Joan,  might  there  not  be  such  a  pope, 
since  as  many,  and  as  learned  as  they,  do  reckon  her  among  the 
popes;  *  Salmcron,  one  of  your  pnme  Jesuits,  notes,  that  when  one 
historian  reports  a  matter,  and  another  passeth  it  by,  the  latter^s silence 
doth  not  prejudice  the  truth  of  the  other  historian's  relation :  ^  £a 
lex  apud  historiographos  observatur  (saith  he)  ut  quando  unus  ex  duo- 
bus  historicis  aliquid  affirmat,  quod  alius  supprimit,  nou  deroget  affir- 
manti  qui  tacet. 

Fop,  *  Yea,  but  there  are  in  the  Pope's  library  six  or  seven  tables 
of  popes,  wherein  there  is  no  mention  of  her. 

Prof.  And  what  of  that?  Your  pope's  library  is  compared  by  •  Ba- 
ronius  to  a  Draw-net,  which  gathers  together  good  and  bad.  Your 
Pope's  library  hath  in  it  books  of  all  sorts,  approved;  disproved;  pro- 
fitable, unprofitable.  '  It  hath  counterfeit  and  forbidden  books,  as 
yrell  as  books  of  better  reckoning.  They  are  simple  people  (as  we 
read  in  '  Baronius)  who  believe  reports  the  rather,  for  that  they  are 
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to  be  Ibarul  in  books  which  are  in  the  Pope's  library.  Yet,  soppose 
these  seven  tables  be  of  the  best  note,  will  you  yield  thus  much  to 
sne,  that  he  who  is  numbered  in  these  seven  tables,  or  at  least  in  as 
many,  as  authentical  as  these,  as  a  pope,  was  a  pope  ? 

Fapm  No,  not  I.  For  I  know  that  Leo  the  Eighth  is  numbered  as 
A  pope  in  ^  many  tables,  and  in  '  some  oi  those  seven,  if  not  in  them 
J^L  And  yet  I  am  of  '  Baronius's  mind,  that  Leo  the  Eighth  was  an 
-intruder aiid  an  usurper;  and  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
|>cipe.     But  why  asked  you  of  me  this  question? 

Prot,  If  this  be  no  good  argument,  Leo  the  Eighth  is  numbered 
^moog  tbe  popes  in  seven  tables  that  are  in  the  Pope's  library,  or  in 
«B¥en  as  authentical  as  these  ia  the  Pope's  librarary,  ergOy  Leo  the 
£igkth  was  a  pope:  what  reason  have  you  to  think  yours  good,  which 
ib  this  in  effect :  Joan,  the  woman- pope,  is  not  numbered  among  the 
popes  in  seven  tables,  which  are'in  the  Pope's  library:  ergo,  there  was 
:lio  such  Joan, a  woman-pope?  If  seven  tables,  speaking  out  for  a  pope, 
'do  not  convince  the  being  of  such  a  pope,  why  should  their  silence 
convince  the  not  being  of  a  pope  ?  Might  they  not  as  well  leave  out 
one  who  had  been  pope,  as  put  in  one  who  never  was  p(^  ? 

Pajp.     But  why  should  they  have  left  her  out  ? 

Proi»  Partly  for  her  sex's  sake,  because  she  was  a  woman  ;  and 
partly  in  regard  of  the  filthiness  of  her  fact ;  for  so  your  stories  note. 
And  this  need  not  seem  strange  to  you,  if  you  would  but  observe  that 
odier  popes,  upon  other  occasions,  have  been  passed  by,  by  divers,  as 
no  popes.  As  for  example:  Felix  the  Second  was  a  pope  and  martyr, 
«s  Bellarmine  *  teacheth.  For,  *  Felicem  II.  ut  papam  &  martyrem 
•eoclesia  catholica  veneratur,'  saith  Bellarmine.  And  he  sat  in  the 
popedom  one  year,  four  months,  and  two  days,  as  we  read  in '  Pla- 
ttna.  Yet,  by  '  Genebrard's  confession,  Marcellinus  omits  to  speak  of 
iiim  in  his  chronicle,  because  he  was  suspected  of  heresy.  And,  for 
the  same  cause,  or  some  such  like  cause,  ^  St  Austin  and '  Optatus 
mention  him  not  among  the  popes,  in  their  memorial  of  popes.  Nor 
yet  Brisfeow,  in  his  table  of  popes,  which  is  printed  with  his  wise  de« 
mands.  In  like  manner,  that  one  Cyriacus  was  pope,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  *  divers.  Yet  it  is  rare  to  find  him  in  any  catalogue  of 
popes.  .  For,  as  a  "  great  papist  writeth,  *  Iste  Cyriacus  in  catalogo  pa- 
porura  non  annumeratur,  quia  credehant  ipsum  non  propter  devotio* 
nem,  sed  propter  oblectamentum  virginum  dimisisse  episcopatum/ 
Cyriacus  is  not  in  the  register  of  popes,^  because  it  was  thought  he  left 
die  popedom,  not  for  devotion,  but  for  the  love  that  he  bare  to  C9rtain 
wenches.  Or,  if  you  like  it  better,  that  Cyriacus  is  not  in  the  regis- 
ter of  popes,  ^  Hoc  ex  indighatione  cleri  accidit,  pro  eo  quod  in  ordi- 
lie  dignitatis  suae  usque  ad  finem  permanere  noluisset.'     It  came  to 
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by  this^neans,  that  the  clergy  were  Afigry  at  hiia,  for  that  he 
roold  not  continue  pope  till  his  death.  For  8o,  8ome  of  you  say,  blei* 
•ed  Bt^mard  told  holy  Elisabeth,  when  she  desired  to  know  the  reason 
thenof.  Damiisus  the  l^econd  hath  his  place  in  *  many  popish  chro- 
incUnf  in  the  throng  of  popes ;  yet  there  are  '  many  on  the  other  fiide 
wiso  let  him  go  for  one  that  is  naught,  and  sever  number  him.  And 
io  much  like  sort  they  '  deal  with  others.  , 

Pqff.  ^  If  Pope  Joan  were  omitted  for  the  filthiness  of  her  fiict, 
why  was  that  close-stool  n^served,  and  that  monument  of  her\ 
whenHif  you  told  me  before,  set  up  in  one  of  the  high  streets  in  Rome  f 
For  the  stool  and  the  image  were  as  like  to  continue  the  memory  of 
her,  as  any  record  in  writing.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  not  see 
4ow  you  can  rid  your  hands  of  contcadiction  in  this  point. 

Prot.  Well  enough.  For  may  not  some  be  of  one  opinion,  some  of 
another  ?  May  not  some  think  good  to  continue  the  memory  of  that, 
which  others,  for  «hame  of  the  worlds  would  have  Ibrgottea  ?  '  Did 
«ot  some  of  your  fellow-papists  in  France  deny,  that  John  Cbasteii 
was  taught  by  the  Jesuits  to  murther  Heary  the  Fourth  of  France, 
because  they  were  loth  to  make  the  Jesuits  odious?  Ami  yet  did  not 
others  help  to  erect  a  pillar  of  stone  near  to  ikte  king's  palace,  wbereby 
ID  much  was  notified  ?  If  aoy  man  -should  affirm,  that  the  sane  msMj 
who  omitted  Pope  Joan  for  the  filthiness  of  her  fact,  erected  «uch  a 
monument  of  her  in  the  streets,  and  prescribed  such  a  stool  to  beJbept 
for  such  a  purpose^  I  know  not  how  be  could  deHver  himself  from 
contradiction.  But,  speaking  of  divc^rs  inen,  his  speech  bai^eth  well 
enough  together ;  there  is  no  shew  of  contiadiction  in  \L  For  further 
proof  whereof,  it  is  worthy  your  consideration,  that,  wben  Paul  the 
Third,  moved  with  the  Spirit  of  Ood^  (as  '  Harding  saith)  and  desir- 
ous to  reform  the  church,  gave  chaise  to  his  best  learned,  wisest, 
most  godly  and  zealous  men  that  he  knew^  four  cardi|iak^  three  bishops, 
and  two  others,  to  enquire  tmd  search  out  what  abuses  and  disorders 
were  in  the  church,  and  especially  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  wbich  they 
did,  offering  up  unto  him  a  libel,  containing  the  sum  of  all  their  pro- 
oeediflgs.  Some  thought  their  labours  worthy  of  regi^ering ;  othess 
thought  them  fitter  to  be  burnt,  which  appears  by  this,  that  the  libel 
is  printed  in  Crab's  edition  of  the  council,  anno  1551,  and  yet  put 
into  the  Index  Hbromm  prohibiiorumy  by  Paul  the  Fourth  (one  of  thoie 
four  cardinals  who  exhibited  it  to  Paul  the  Third)  and  left  out  of  Do- 
nunicus  Nicolinus's  edition  of  the  councils  at  Venice,  Auqpiciis  Sixti 
Quinti,  in  the  year  1585;  and  out  of  Severinus  BiimiuB's  edttioaat 
Cokn,  l6o€. 

Pap.  ^  Yea,  but  give  me  leave  I  pray  you.  If  Pope  Joan  were 
omitted  for  the  filthiness  of  her  fact,  yet  should  there  bave  been  men- 
tion made  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  for  that  time  ahe  was  pope,  or 
alse  there  will  be  a  manifest  error  in  chronology* 

1  Pbt.  io  vita  Damast  TI.    Polonas  in  ChroD.  circa  ann.  1040.  f  CMSeift  nonaotfi 

kuK  inter  Pontifices  nequaquam  numerandum  esse,  saith  Plat,  loco  dtftto. 
J  Fdix  IV.  teste  Mast^o  de  Urbis  £pi»cop.  Lib.  ii.  in  vita  Jobanl.  pn.  85. 
4  Florim,  cap.  fiS.  pas.  100.  5  See  Le  Franc's  DiscooiK,  prated  anno  IfiCt. 

0  In  hia  rejoinder  to  M.  Jewel  ebout  the  Mass,  pag.  ITT*  7  BeUarm.  lib,  iii.  & 

Pont.  Cap.  M. 
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Prot*  A  manifest  error  in  chronology  ?  A  foul  absurdity,  indeeti, 
to  miss  two  years  in  reckoning!  But,  I  trow,  there  are  fouler  than 
this,  however  the  matter  will  be  salved;  for  Onuphrius  and  Bristow 
reckon  two  hundred  and  thirty  popes  to  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and 
'  Genebrard  two  hundred  and  thirty-four,  whereas,  by  Platina't  ac- 
count, there  should  be  two  hundred  and  thirty*five,  for  he  reckons,  to 
Paul  the  Second,  with  whom  he  ends,  two  hundred  and  twenty  Popes ; 
after  whom,  to  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  every  man  reckons  £fteen ; 
which  makes  up  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  :  yet  Ves- 
t^anus,  in  his  table  printed  at  Antwerp,  1590,  numbers  no  more  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Again,  do  not  *  some  of  yuur  chronolo- 
gies record,  that  Euaristus  sat  thirteen  years  ?  Whereas  '  others  say  he 
sat  but  nine  years*  Do  not  *  some  of  them  say,  that  Dennis  sat  eleven 
years?  '  Others  that  he  sat  but  two  years?  And  do  not  these  difier- 
ences,  and  such  as  these  are,  whereof  we  have  spoken  before  in  part, 
argue  manifest  errors  in  your  chronologies?  If  no  further  inconvenieo- 
cies  follow,  upon  Pope  Joan's  omission,  than  a  manifest  error  in  chrop 
nology  for  that  space  she  lived,  we  may  well  enough  believe,  that 
some  omitted  her,  not  for  that  she  was  not,  but  that  they  were  ashamed 
of  her ;  for  two  years  and  odd  months  break  no  square  in  your  chro^ 
oologies,  any  more  than  an  inch  with  a  bungling  carpenter. 

Fap.  •  Yea,  but  no-body,  within  four  hundred  years  after,  mcn^ 
tions  her  popedom ;  '  and,  is  it  possible,  that  all  writers  should  so 
conspire  together,  that  the  truth  thereof  eould  never  be  certainly 
known,  ^ill  four  hundred  years  after  ? 

Prot,  You  lavish,  when  you  talk  of  four  hundred  years  aAer;  for 
I  have  proved  unto  you  already,  by  the  books  that  are  yet  extant,  that 
it  was  known  sooner.  But,  suppose  we  had  no  writer,  who  lived 
within  four  hundred  years  of  Pope  Joan,  to  produce  for  proof.  Will 
you,  in  that  respect,  deny  the  story ;  do  not  you  papists  eommend 
unto  us  may  stories,  as  true,  for  which  you  can  bring  us  no  proof  out 
of  any  writer  who  lived  Within  four  hundred  years  after  ?  '  You  tell 
us  of  an  image  of  Christ,  which  was  made  by  Nicodemus,  who  came 
to  our  Saviour  by  night,  for  fear  of  the  Jews;  and  of  it  you  report 
wonderful  things.  But  you  are  not  able  to  name  the  man  (shall  I  say, 
within  four  hundred  years  of  Nicodemus?  nay,  not  within  six 
hundred  years  of  Nicodemus)  who  writeth  any  such  thing. 
Again,  •  you  tell  us,  that  St.  Luke  drew  certain  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary :  but  '*  Theodorus  Lector  is  the  ancientest  man,  that  your  friends 
alledge  for  proof  of  this ;  and  he  lived,  at  least,  five  hundred  years 
after.  Thirdly,  "  you  write,  that  our  Saviour  Christ,  wiping  his  face 
with  an  handkerchief,  imprinted  his  image  therein,  and  sent  it  to  Agba- 
rus  for  a  token :  but  you  can  name  no  author  for  this,  but ''  Evagrius, 
who  "  lived  six  hundred  years  after  Christ.    Fourthly,  '^  the  most  of 

1  So  doth  Maasoaui  do  UrbU  EpUeopis.  S  AnattM.  in  ViU  EuarisU. 

S  Bwon.  AuuL  Tom.  u.  sd  aan.  181.  nan.  1.  4  idem,  Tom.  iL  «d  uxn.  1272.  nom.  SI. 

5  Aoastas.  in  ViU  DionytiL  6  Florim.  cap.  i>  pag.  &  7  B.  C.  in  his  Doleful 

Knell  of  Thomaa  BoU.  peg.  £05  and  896.  8  Beflarm.  lib.  ii.  da  imac.  cap.  la 

9  Idem,  loco  ciuto,  At  Oretaer.  de  Grace,  Hb.  li.  eap.  1.  10  Lab.  f.  ColleetaneoruiB. 

11  Bellann.  loco  citato,  dc  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  1.  ad  ann.  Chritti  Si.  nam.  6I. 
18  lib.  It.  cap  80.  IS  See  Barom.  Annal.  torn.  viii.  ad  ann.  594.  nam.  90. 

14  Bollarro.  lib.  i.  de  Clerieii^  cap.  9.    Pamelit  Annotat.  in  Cvpr.  *£pist.  liu  nam.  89*    Carwiw, 
df  PotMtate  Rom.  Poat.  Ub.  L  cap.  1&  Peu  de  VataL  in  Catal.  Sanct*  lib.  Tiii*  cap.  5S. 
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you  hold  it  for  a  certain  truth,  that  Adrian  the  Pope  was  content, 
that  Charles  the  Great  should  nominate  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  other 
bishops  of  his  dominions;  and  yet  there  are^  among  yourselves,  who 
write^  that  there  can  be  no  proof  made  thereof,  out  of  any  writer  who 
lived  within  four  hundred  years  of  Charles  the  Great's  time. 

That  the  Virgin  Maiy  made  that  coat  of  our  Saviour's,  which  was 
without  seam,  our  '  Rhemists  teach ;  and  '  others  of  you  add  to  that, 
that,  as  our  Saviour  grew  in  height  and  in  breadth,  so  the  coat  on  his 
back  grew :  do  you  think,  that  there  is  an  author  within  four  hundred 
years  after  our  Saviour^s  time,  that  taught  so  ? 

*  Turrian  reports,  and  *  Gretser  after  him.  That  the  apostles  made  this 
canon,  in  a  council  which  they  kept  at  Antioch :  ^  Ne  decipiantur 
fideles  ob  idola,  sed  pingant  ex  opposito  divinam  humanamque  manu* 
factam  impermixtam  efiigiem  Die  veri,  ad  Salvatoris  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christ!,  ipsitBipie  servorum,  contra  idola  &  Judaeos;  neque  errent  in 
idolis,  neque  similes  slnt  Judseis/  That  is.  Let  not  the  faithful  people  be 
deceived  by  idols,  but  let  them,  on  the  contrary  part,  make  the  image 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  both  God  ^nd  man,  and  the  images  of  his 
servants ;  and  let  them  not  be  deceived  by  idols,  nor  shew  themselves 
like  unto  the  Jews.  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  this  can  be  proved  to  be 
a  canon  of  that  council,  by  any  writer  within  four  hundred  years  of 
that  time.  Your  '  rabbins  alledge  '  two  councils,  the  one  kept,  as  they 
say,  in  the  year  303,  the  other  in  the  year  324 ;  both  sounding  much  to 
the  Pope's  jpraise,  and  advancing  of  his  authority ;  but,  for  any  thing  I 
read,  the  most  learned  among  you  can  bring  no  proof,  within  four 
hundred  years  after,  that  any  such  councils  were  then  kept.  Nicholas 
the  First,  who  lived  in  the  year  860,  is  the  first  whom  ^  Bellarmine 
names  for  that  purpose. 

Fap,  *  Why,  what  say  you  to  our  ancient  English  histories  written 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ?  To  wit,  William  of  Malmsbuiy,  Henry  Hunting- 
ton,  Roger  Hoveden,  Florentius  Vigomiensisi^  and  Matthew  of  West- 
minster :  For  I  have  one  argument,  of  no  small  momejit,*  as  it  seemeth 
to  me,  taken  from  t^|m,  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  fable  of  Pope 
Joan. 

Prot,  When  lived  these  writers,  from  whence  you  draw  your 
argument  ? 

P<7.  The  '^  first  four  lived  five  hundred  years  ago,  ai\d  the  latest  of 
them  three  hundred  yearss 

Proi,  Fie,  ^ve  hundred  years  ago !  "  William  of  Malmsbury  conti- 
nues his  story  to  the  year  1 143 ;  and  "  Henry  Huntington  his  story 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  which  was  1154;  and  "Roger 
Hoveden  continues  his  story  to  the  year  1201 ;  which  argues,  that  the 
first  four  lived  not  five  hundred  years  ago.  But,  What  is  your  argu- 
ment out  of  them  ? 

1  Aimot.  in  Joh.  xix.  £3.  in  Marff.  9  Rudolphas  de  VtU  Jeiu,  Part.  11.  cap.  6s; 

p.  SSI.  Col.  2.  3  Turrian.  Lib  T.  eontra  Magdeburg,  cap.  xxv.  4  Oretter,  Lab.  IL 

dc  Cruce,  cap.i.  torn.  i.  5  Bellann.  Lib.  II.  de  Rom.  Pont.  cap.  xxvL  Baron.  Aana|< 

torn.  X.  ad  annum  963.  nvm.SS.  6  Concilium  Romanum  6c  Synuessanum. 

7  Loco  supra  citnto.  8  K.  D.  Kiioi.  85.  pag.  99^.  g  B.  C.  student  in  divinity^ 

in  hit  Doleful  Knall  of  Tbom.  Bell,  printed  I607,  lib.  ii.  p«g.  fQT*  commends  this  for  a  very  es- 
ceUent  urgumcnt.  10  N.  D.  num.  96.  11  Scripsit  Histonarum  Librosad  an.  114t, 

•aitfa  Poss^-inn.  Apperat.  sac.  Verbo,  Qoliel.  Malms,  bat  by  the  book  itself  (fol.  106)  it  is  plain 
be  coatiaoed  It  to  the  yetr  IU3.  IS  Vide  Hittor,  Lib.  tuU  ia  Fine.  II  Fol.  464,  b. 
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Pap,     No  one  of  them  all  makes  mentioi>  of  this  pope. 
Prot.     Oh,  Is  that  your  argument?    Why,  I   say  to  tbat«  Thai 
our  English  histories  might  omit  her  upon  like  reason,  as  others  of 
other  countiies  omitted  lier,  for  her  sex's  sake,  and  for  the  filthiitess  of 
the  fact.     And  do  not  you  think  this  probable  ? 

Pap,    No,  by  no  means :   '  For  our  English  writersi  above  othersi 
should  have  mentioned  her,  if  any  such  had  been. 
Prot,     And  why,  I  pray  you? 

Pap.  *  Because  King  Alfred^  living  in  Rome  when  Leo  the  Fourtb 
died,  and  Benedict  III.  was  chosen,  must  needs  have  known  also  Pope 
Joan,  if  any  such  had  entered,  and  lived  two  years  and  a  half  between 
them. 

Prot,  How  know  you,  that  King  Alfred  lived  in  Rome  when  Pop» 
Leo  died^  and  Benedict  was  chosen  ? 

Pap,  '  Because  we  read,  that  his  father  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth,  to  be  instructed  and  brought  up  by  him ;  ancl 
that  the  Pope  received  him  with  great  kindnesS|  and  detained  him  there 
with  bim< 

Prot,  That  Alfred's  father  sent  him  to  be  anointed  King,  and  thai 
the  Pope  anointed  him  at  his  father's  motion,  we  read  *  indeed ;  but 
that  his  father  delivered  him  to  Leo  to  be  instructed  and  brought  up  by 
him,  we  read  not  in  Malmsbury,  nor  Huntington,  nor  Hoveden,  nor 
Florentius;  nor  yet  that  the  Pope  detained  him  there  with  him:  But, 
perhaps  you  can  prove  he  staid  at  Rome,  though  it  be  not  recorded 
that  Leo  detained  him  with  him ;  now,  therefore,  let  me  hear  your 
argument. 

Pap,  '  That  Alfred  lived  in  Rome  some  number  of  years,  seemeth 
evident :  First,  for  that  he  returned  more  learned,  and  otherwise  better 
qualified,  than  any  Saxon  King  had  been  before  him. 

Prot.  This  argument  is  framed  out  of  your  fingers  ends,  and  not 
out  of  the  stories;  for  t||e' stories  mention  two  joumies  which  AHred 
took  to  Rome ;  the  former,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  in  the  year  853, 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  with  the  nobility  The  second,  when  he 
was  six  years  old,  in  the  year  854,  in  which  he  went  in  his  father^s 
company,  who  staid  in  Rome  a  year.  Now,  though  I  find  it  not  set 
down  in  particular,  that  he  returned  with  his  father,  yet  it  is  veiy 
likely  by  the  circumstances;  for  the  ^  stories  note.  That  he  was  always 
brought  up  in  the  King's  court :  And  it  is  witliout  all  doubt,  whens<H 
ever  he  returned*  that  he  returned  not  better  learned,  ttor  better  quali* 
fied ;  for,  at  twelve  years  old,  and  upward,  he  knew  not  a  letter  in  the 
book ;  which  the  '  stories  with  great  grief  report.  What  »  your  next 
argument? 

Pop.  *  That  Alfred  lived  in  Rome  some  number  of  years,  seemeth 
evident,  for  that  we  find  no  mention  of  his  acts  in  England  until  the 


1  K.  D.  P.S94.  S  K.D.  p.  S95.  S  K.D.  p.  39*.  4  Rogvr  nwwimt 

Aonal.  Pan  prior,  pag.  C3t.  eittt.  Load,  and  Florentias,  in  Cbron  ad  tan.  86S. 

6  N.  D.  p.  395.  6  Hovedao.  ii  Florentiut  locif  ciutit.  7  In  Regio  Ctorto 

temper  iniepmrabUiter  notriebntar,  tuUi  Floroit.  lib.  ciUto,  p.  SOS,  fr  Job.  Aaser  BpiMopw 
Shjrrebarnen»i»  in  Halt.  Alfredi,  pag.  T>  which  history  was  printed  at  London,  1^4,  with  noiaaa 
WalungtiMD.  8  Utqna  ad  IS.  tttntia  aana,  prtb  dolor,  auterttw  parauuMil.  Amw.  Il 

FlOTMU,  loo.  c|t.  9  N.  P.  p.  990.  r  "^ 
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Teign  of  his  third  brother,  Athelred,  in  the  year  871)  at  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Reading  in  Berkshire,  fought  against  the  Danes. 

Fret,  Alfred  was  but  twenty-two  years  old  in  the  year  871,  and 
therefore  no  marveh,  though,  being  in  England,  we  read  nothing  of  his 
acts.  Yet,  not  to  speak  of  his  hawking  and  hunting  in  England,  in  his 
younger  years, '  whereof  the  stories  speak  much,  we '  read  of  his 
marriage  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Reading,  and  of  his  going  to 
aid  the  King  of  Mercia  the  same  year;  so  that  this  proceeds  on  a  false 
ground,  as  doth  the  former :  Wherefore,  unless  you  have  better  argu- 
ments to  disprove  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  you  may  prove  yourself  a 
fool,  byt  never  it  a  fable. 

Pop.  I  am  able  to  prove  it  a  fable ;  '  for  our  foresaid  writers  do 
not  only  not  make  any  mention  of  Pope  Joan,  that  came  between  Lea 
the  Fourth  and  Benedict  the  Third,  but  do  expresly  exclude  the 
same,  by  placing  the  one  immediately  after  the  other,  and  assigning 
them  their  distinct  number  of  years  beforementioned,  to  wit,  eight  yean 
and  three  months  to  Leo,  and  two  years  and  six  months,  immediately 
foUowingi  to  Benedict  the  Third. 

Prat.     Who  is  your  first  witness  of  the  truth  of  this } 

Pop.    *  Malmsbury  in  Ffistis  Reg.  h  Episcop.  Angl.  847  &  855. 

Prot*  Where  might  a  man  see  that  book  of  Malmsbur/s?  for  I 
never  read  nor  heard  before  of  any  such  book  made  by  him.  True  it 
is,  that,  in  the  end  of  Malmsbury,  Huntington,  Hoveden,  Ethelwerdus, 
and  Ingulphus,  '  which  are  all  printed  in  one  volume,  there  is  such  a 
treatise ;  but  that  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  set  them  out : 
It  was  not  made  by  Malmsbury;  you  may  as  well  say,  that  Malmsbury 
made  the '  Index  rerum  &  verbonim,'  which  follows  after  it  But  who 
is  your  next  witness  ? 

Pap,    '  Florentius  in  his  Chronicle. 

Prot.  Doth  Florentius,  in  his  Chronicle,  give  eight  years  and  three 
months  to  Leo?  Now,  for  shame  of  the  world,  leave  lying.  Florentius 
notes,  that  Leo  began  his  papacy  853,  and  Benedict  the  Third,  858 ; 
whereby,  it  is  apparent,  that,  in  Florentius's  opinion,  Leo  sat  but  five 
years ;  so  is  it  apparent,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Benedict  sat  five  years ; 
for  Benedict,  according  to  Florentius's  reckoning,  began  858,  and 
Nicholas,  his  next  successor,  began  863.  Now,  from  858  to  863, 
there  cannot  be  fewer  than  five  years ;  so  that,  in  prosecuting  this 
argument,  which  is  of  your  own  devising,  you  have  scarce  spoken  one 
true  word. 

Pap.  ^  I  pray  you  tell  me  how  they  called  this  Joan,  when  she 
read  publickly  in  the  schools  at  Rome. 

Prot,    They  call  her  John.     How  else  ? 

Pap.  What ;  John  f  And  ^as  she  called  John  after  her  election  to 
to  the  popedom  too  ? 

Prop.     Yea,  Why  not  ? 

Pap.    *That  is  not  likely;  for  Sergius,  a  few  years  before,  had 

1  Matth.  Westm.  Flores  Hist  «d  an.  8fl.  foL  845.  S  Matth.  Wettm.  lib.  dtato,  ftd  w, 

SOS.  fol.  O0.        S  N.  D.  p.  396^        4  N.  D.  p.  396.  in  Harf .        6  At  Frankfort,  anno  laoi. 
0  M. D.  paf.  990.  is  Bvgint.  T  Ilorin*  cap.  sax.  aoiB. 4.  8  Florim.  ibiiL 
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brought  in  a  laudable  custom ^  that  the  pope  elect  should  not  step  out 
of  the  conclave,  before  he  had  changed  his  proper  name. 

Prot,  Indeed  there  are  *  who  say,  that,  because  Sergius  had  a  filthy 
name  before  his  election,  to  wit,  the  name  of  Swine's-snout,  be  changed 
it  after  his  election. 

Pop.  *  Yea,  but  they  who  say  so,  are  greatly  deceived ;  for  SwineV* 
snout  was  not  his  proper  name,  but  the  simamc  of  a  noble  family, 
whereof  he  was  descended. 

FroU  So  ate  they  greatly  deceived,  who  say  that  he  changed  his 
proper  name ;  for, '  ex  paterno  nomine  a  principio  Sergius  est  appella- 
tus;'  from  his  birth  he  was  called  Sergius,  after  the  name  of  his  father^ 
as '  Baronius  notes.  The  first  who  changed  his  name  was  *  Sergius  the 
Third,  and  yet  not  for  the  filthiness  of  his  name,  but  in  reverence  to 
St.  Peter:  ^  Cum  enim  ille  Petrus  vocaretur,  indignum  putavit  se 
Tocari  eodem  nomine,  quo  Christus  primum  ejus  sedis  pontificem, 
principem  apostolorum,  ex  Simone  Petrum  nominaverat.'  For,  his 
name  being  Peter,  he  thought  it  was  not  meet  that  he  should  be  called 
by  that  name,  whereby  Christ  called  the  first  bishop  of  that  see,  even 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  whose  name  he  changed  from  Simon  to  Peter^ 
as  we  read  in  Baronius,  in  the  same  place. 

Pap,  I  never  heard  this  before ;  but  I  like  it  the  better^  if  it  be  in 
Baronius,  for '  I  cannot  say  too  much  good  of  that  man :  Marry,  I 
rather  thought  you  would  have  taken  exception  against  me,  in  respect 
that  Platina  ascribes  this  custom  of  the  popes,  in  changing  their  names, 
to  John  the  Twelfth,  who,  being  called  Octavian,  before  his  papacy, 
thought  that  name  too  warlike  for  him,  after  he  was  made  pope,  and 
therefore  took  the  name  of  John.  Now  I  could  easily  have  replied 
unto  this ;  for,  besides  that  Platinu  speaks  amiss  in  many  other  points, 
it  is  not  likely,  that  John  the  Twelfth  made  any  conscience  by  what 
name  he  was  called,  seeing  he  lived  as  licentiously,  after  he  was  pope, 
as  before. 

Prot,    You  have  your  learning  at  the  second  hand :  Have  you  notf 
P^.    I  have  this  out  of  Florimondus,  I  confess j   But  what  of 
that? 

Prot.  Your  learned  masters  deceive  you,  and  especially  Florimon- 
dus ;  for  '  Platina  is  one  of  them  who  ascribes  the  original  of  this  papal 
custom  to  Sergius  the  Second ;  tor  which  he  is  reproved  by  Onuphrius. 
Onuphrius,  and  not  Platina,  ascribes  the  original  hereof  to  John  the 
Twelfth:  'Johannem  hunc  XII.  primum  esse  inveni  qui  nomen  in 
pontificatu  mutant,'  ^  saith  Onuphrius.  *  Nam,  cum  antea  Octavianus 
vocaretur,  gentili  nomine  omisso,  tanquam  parum  majestati  &  religioni 
pontificis  idoneo,  se  Johannem  appeliavit;'  that  is,  John  the  Twelfth 
was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  who  changed  his  name  when  he  was 
made  pope;  whereas,  before,  he  was  called  Octavian,  he  left  that 

1  Ftscit.  Temp,  mi  ann.  8M.  Fotyd.  Virg.  d«  love&t.  lUnim.  lib.  iv.  cap.  x.  Joh.  Stella  iu 
fit  Pont  In  Sergio  U.  9  Florim.  ibid.  S  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  ao.  8*4-  noin.  1. 

4  He  woald  have  said  Sergins  the  Foarth,  as  appeareth,  AddsI.  tom.  xi.  ad  an.  I009. 

5  Baronii  laadaadi  finem  pronus  ioTento  nallam,  Florim.  cap.  xxii.  num.  6.  Von  ifnoro 
Flatinun*  qoi  sapios,  in  aJtts  etiam  rebus,  lapsus  est,  banc  coDsuetudmem  Joh.  xii.  accapta« 
raferru.  ftc.  Flonin.*cap.  zxx.  num.  5>  6  De  vit.  Pont  in  ritaSergii.  U. 
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Beathenish  name,  ais  little  beseeming  the  Pope's  tnftjesty  and  religiotii 
and  called  himself  John. 

P<9».     Onuphrius  must  pardon  me,  though  I  believe  him  not  in  this. 

Prot,  Yet  Onuphritis,  in  *  Florimondus's  opinion,  was  a  most  pain- 
ful antiquary:  But  what  if  Baronius  say  as  much,  Will  you  not 
believe  him  for  Baronius's  sake  ? 

Pop.  How  can  Baronius  say  ^o  much,  if  you  wronged  him  not 
before,  when  you  told  me^  that  he  referred  this  custom  uf  changing 
names  to  Sergius  the  Third  ?  If  Sergius  the  Third  begun  it,  then  not 
John  the  Twelfth :  If  Johti  the  Twelfth  begun  it,  then  not  Sergius  the 
Third. 

Prot,  Look  you  and  Baroniiis  td  that;  how  both  tales  will  hang 
together;  but  assure  yourself,  Baronius  saith  both  :  For,  notwithstand- 
ing the  former  assertion,  coming  to  speak  of  John  the  Twelfth,  he 
useth  '  these  words :  Hie  revera  primus  inventus  qui  mutavit  sibi 
nomen,  ut  qui  ex  Octaviano  vocari  voluerit  Johannes^  pro  mutata,  non 
exHta  tyrannidei  Nam  qui  dictus  est  a  patre^  ob  temporale  urbis 
dominium,  Octavianus;  ob  spirituale^  nomine  Johannes  appellari 
idcirco  voluit,  vel  quod  eo  nomine  ejus  patruus  Johannes  xi.  Papa  sit 
appellatus;  vei  ut  in  nomine  sal tem  bene  pusset  audire  in  adulatoris 
acclamationibus,  quibus  male  usurpatum  proferri  soleret  sacrum  iilud 
eloquium  (fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  cujus  nomen  erat  Johannes:')  that 
is,  This,  in  truth,  is  the  first  who  changed  his  name,  who  of  Octavian 
would  needs  be  called  John ;  and  not  for  that  he  meant  to  leave  his- 
l^ranny,  but  for  that  he  resolved  to  use  another  kind  of  tyranny :  For 
he,  who  was  called  by  his  father  Octavian,  in  respect  of  his  temporal 
authority  in  the  city,  would  now,  in  respect  of  his  spiritual,  be  called 
John ;  either  for  that  his  uncle,  John  the  Eleventh,  was  called  so,  or 
for  that  he  desired  to  hear  well,  at  least  for  his  name's  sake,  whilst,  in 
clawing  and  fawning  acclamations,  the  people  fondly  applied  unto  him 
that  good  speech .  '  There  was  a  man  that  was  sent  from  God,  whose v 
name  was  John/  Thus  Baronius.  Have  you  not  another  question  to 
ask? 

Pap.    •  Yes.     Who  was  Pope  Joan's  father  ? 

Prot.     What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Pap.  Much :  *  For  the  histories  expresly  set  down  who  was  the 
father  of  Linus,  of  Cletus,  of  Clemens,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
popes :  And  would  they  not  have  done  as  much  for  her,  if  she  had 
hdn  pope  ? 

Prot.  It  is  false,  that  the  histories  expressly  set  down  the  fathers  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  popes;  for,  by  the  histories,  you  cannot  tell  me  who 
was  the  father  of  Higinus,  or  Dennis^  or  of  John  the  Nineteenth,  and 
that  I  will  prove  unto  you  by  the  histories;  for  in*  them  we  read, 
that  *  Higini  genealogia  non  invenitur;'  No  man  knows  of  what 
parentage  Higinus  was.     And  *  Dionysii  generationem  invenire  non 

1  Onnpbriot  uitiqaitatit  pencrototor  dUig«ntis!iimu9,  Forim.  c«|>.  xxi.  niun.  6. 

«  Tom.  X.  Annal.  ad  aniu  g55.  num.  4.  3  Quisnam  hujus  rscudopontificis  pater,  cte.r 

norim.  cap  viii.  num.  5.  4  Aliorum  qoidero  Pontificum  parentes,  ut  Lini,  Cleti,  Sc 

amxaam  oetMvnim  in  AnnaUbus  leguntur.    Florim.  cup.  v».  aoBu  6.  5  Anastaa.  da 

▼it.  Pooc.  in  iriu  Higuii,  Poloo.  ia  ChroB.  ad  mid,  IM.  6  Aoutu.  tu  vita  Diwyait, 
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potuimtis/  wc  could  not  find  out  Dennis  the  Pope's  ancestors*    And 

'  Johan<  xix.  cognomen  &  patria  ignoratur/   It  is  unknown  of  what 

sirname,  or  country,  John  the  Nmeteenth  was.     Again,  in  the*. histo-* 

lies,   it  is  exprisly  written,  that  Urban  the  Fourth  was  begotten,  *  ex 

patre  sutore  veteramentario ;'  that  is  of  a  coblen    That  ^  John  the 

Twenty-second  was  '  filius  veteraraentarii,  resarcitoris  videlicet  solea* 

rum  i  that  is,  the  son  of  a  botcher.    That  ^  Benedict  the  Eleventh 

was  ^filius  lotricis  pauperculae,  the  son  of  a  poor  laundress.    Thai 

'  Benedict' the  Twelfth  was  ^  molitoris  filius,'' the  son  of  a  milter^r  That 

'  Sixtus  the  Fourth  was  the  son  of  a  ipariner.    That  ^  Adrian  the  SixA 

was  a  cloth  worker's  son,  or  else  a  brewer's.    That '  Sixtus  Quintus  waa 

a  base  and  beggarly  fellow's  son,  even  the  son,  afr  is  said,  of  a  swineherd. 

But  what  the  names  of  these  men's  fathers  were,  that  is  not  expresly 

written;  you  may  peruse  many  histories,  and  find  nothing  to  that. 

purpose*    Your  Alexander  the  Fifth  '  confessed, '  Se  nee  parentes,  nee 

fratren,  aut  aliquem  ex  agnatis,  cognatisve  suis  unquam  vidisse ;'  That 

he  never  saw  either  bis  father  or  motluT,  or  brother,  or  any  of  his- 

kindred.    And  can  you  tell  me  what  was  his  father's  name  \    '^  Nihil 

tarn  incertum  inter  historiarum  scriptores,  quam  qui  fuerunt  parentes 

singulorum;'  There  is  nothing  more  uncertainly  set  down  in  bistoiies^- 

than  who  were  the  popes  fathers,  saith  Massonus. 

Pop.  Well,  sir,  to  be  brief  with  you,  I  prove  it  as  a  iable  thus  : 
'^  Either  this  Popt^  Joan  was  young  or  old,  when  she  was  chosen.  If 
she  were  young,  that  was  against  the  custom  to  chuse  young  popes^  as 
may  appear  by  the  great  number  of  popes  that  lived  in  that  dignity, 
above  the  number  of  emperors  that  succeeded  often  in  their  youth. 
But,  if  she  were  old  when  chosen,  then  how  did  she  bear  a  child  puh- 
lickly  in  procession^  as  you  hereticks  a|!irm  ?  Answer  me  this :  For  to- 
this  Sutcliife  saith  nothing,  in  answer  to  Parsons,  as  he  calls  him«.  And 
no  marvel,  for  nothing  can  with  any  colour  be  pretended,  as  B.  C. 
assures  himself,  in  his  '^  dolcfull  knell  of  Thomas  Bell. 

"Brot,  I  deny  the  ground  of  this  your. reason,  to  wit.  That  this  Pope 
Joan  was  either  young,  or  old,  when  she  was  chosen.  For  "  learned 
men  divide  the  whole  course  of  man's  life,  not  into  youth,  and  old  a^, 
as  you  do;  but  into  piieritiam,  pubertatem,  adokscentiam^  jvcenMemp 
coMtantemy  media/iroe,  Sf  semctuton*  Now  middle  age  is  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-nine,  whereof  she  might  have  b(H^n,  and  so  neither  old  nor 
young:  For  Leo  the  Tenth  was  chosen  Pope  at  thirty-eight  years  of 
age  ;  for  he  was  not  forty-six  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  yet  he  sat 
as  Pope  eight  years,  li^ht  months,  and  twenty  days..  And  Gn*gory  the 
Eltvenlh,  yi«V  ditm  eligebatur  in, .  papam  forsitan  circa  35  armoSf  waa 
about  thirty-five  years  okl,  as  "  Theodoricus  de  Niera  and  **  Massonua 
witness.    Again,  she  might  have  been  chosen  young,  for  any  custon 

I  J«h.  Stella  cte  Vilts  Pont  in  Joh.  xix.  ad  ann.  ggg*  t  OnopK.  Annot.-in  Flat  in  vlt%. 
Urbani  iv.           3  Panlus  Lho^ius  in  Chron.  Citizeii.  ad  an.  1S16.  4  Idem,  adann.  190S. 

5  Papyrius  Itfassonus  de  Urbis  Bpiscnpis.  lib.  vi.  in  Benedicto  xii.  6  Patre  ortua  qui 

temper  nautiram   esercuic,  Papjr.  Maas.  lib.  cit  in  Sixto  iv.  T  Onnpb.  AddiU  ad  Plat^ 

in  nra  Adriani  vi.  8  Cicarellua  in  nta  SixU  v.  9  Papyr.  M aaaoa.  de  Vthm 

Epitc.  Lab.  vi.  in  Alex.  v.  10  De  ITrbis  Episc.  lib.  ii.  in  Maicellp  it. 

II  N.  D.  nam.  95.  pac.  402. 403.  12  Lib.  ii.  pag.  SOS.  IS  De  Gateni  tmUm 
eniveruB  vit«  »ex  aant  omnino  euies.  Leonard.  Fuchalus  Inatit  ut  Ifedidn.  lib.  i.  can.  §4 
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you  papists  have  to  the  contrary.  For  Boniface  the  Ninth,  as  *  some 
wri|e,  erai  anfioi'um  34,  diwi  eligebatur  in  papantj  was  but  thirty- four, 
when  he  was  chosen  Pope  :  And  '  Innocent  the  Third  was  but  thirty, 
Yca^  she  might  have  been  one  of  the  youths  of  the  parish  :  For  (not  to 
speak  of  the  boy-pope,  1  mean,  Benedict  the  Ninth, '  who  was  chosen* 
Pope  about  twelve  years  old :)  John  the  Thirteenth,  alias  Twelfth,  *  in 
J9a>cnili  if  Jtorida  ottate  creatur  pontifex,  was  made  Pope  when  he  Was 
id  his  prime ;  that  is,  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  as  ^  Baronius 
gathereth  by  circumstances.  But  why  might  not  she  have  been  old,' 
since  we  read,  that  old  women  have  borne  children?  '  Henricus  Suevus' 
iroperator  ex  uxore  quinquagenaria  genuit  Fridericum  II.'  •  saitb 
Massonus :  Henry  th(i  Emperor  begat  Frederick  the  Second,  of  his' 
wife,  who  was  fifty  years  old.  Machutus  Episcopus  ortus  est  matre 
plusquam  sexagenaria.'^^saith  Petrus  do  Natalibus :  Bishop  Machutus's 
mother  was  above  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare  him.  *  Hie  in" 
Palatinatu  ante  annos  aliquot  vidi  meis  oculis,  6c  vocatus  interfui 
partui  cujusdam  foeminae,  ampliits  annos  66  natae,  qoas  binos  itiares 
enixa  est  eodem  partu,'*saith  Franciscus  Junius:  A  few  years  since,  t 
was  intreated  to  see  a  woman  in  this  country,  above  fifty-six  years  old, 
who  was  delivered  of  two  boys  at  a  birth.  N.  D.  whose  steps  you' 
follow,  hath  one  good  property ;  for  he  is  always  like  himself;  he  is 
no  changeling:  He  began  with  lyes,  andgoeth  on  with  fooleries;  yet, 
in  giving  the  reason  why  it  was  not  the  custom  to  chuse  young  popes, 
he  shews  himself  most  a  fool.  For  the  multitude  of  popes  above  the 
emperors  came  not,  by  reason  of  their  age,  but  by  other  accidents.  In 
the  first  three  hundred  years,  while  the  popes  were  generally  good,  they 
were  cut  off  by  martyrdom.  For  though  it  be  not  true,  as  '  Onuphrius 
notes  well,  that  all  the  popes,  from  Saint  Peter's  time  to  Sylvester, 
were  martyrs;  which  yet  is  confidently  avouched  by  '^some  papists:  It 
is  true,  I  grant,  that  the  most  of  them  were  martyrs.  Now  in  succeed- 
ing times,  their  numbers  grew  the  greater  by  "their  poisoning,  and  evil 
cntneatiilg  one  of  another.  If  you  peruse  diligently  the  stories  of  their 
lives,  you  shall  find,  that,  of  forty  popes  already  dead,  and  gone  to 
their  own  place,  there  was  not  one  that  sat  a  full  year:  You  shall 
find,  that,  within  the  compass  of  nine  years,  or  little  above,  '^  there 
were  nine  several  popes :  You  shall  find,  "  that  one  man,  in  thirteen 
yean,  poisoned  six  popes:  You  shall  find,  that  God  in  his  justice  cut 
them  off,  for  their  wicked  and  abominable  lives. 

liberius  sat  about  some  six  years,  "  saith  Cardinal  Turrecremata, 
and  then  died  an  evil  death :  '  Mala  morte  precibus  sanctorum  extinc^ 
tas  est/    He  died  not  for  age,  but  with  cursing. 

Anastasius  the  Second  sat  two  years,  but  God  struck  him  suddenly 
for  his  naughtiness,  and  he  died.  Yea,  he  died,  some  say,  as  Anus  the 
arch-heretick  died.    For,  ^  Sunt  qui  scribunt  eum  in  lairinam  effudissa 

1  Masson.  de  Urbts  Episc.  Tib.  cit  in  Bouif.  IX,  PUt  in  Bonif.  IX.  9  Masson.  lib.  iiL 

deTTtb.  Episc  in  Innocent  III.  3  Olabrr.  Hadalplms,  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  ult.  ft  Masson. 

Mk.  bf.  In  Bened.  IX.  4  Paulas  Laogius.  in  Chroii   Ciii2ea9i  ad  ann.  13^. 

5  Anna!  torn.  x.  nd  ann.  g55    num.  3.  6  De  Urbi!>  Episc.  lib.  v.  in  Celestin.  III. 

7  In  Catal.  Sanct.  Ub.  x.  cap.  64.  8  Annoi.  Biblicis  in  Ruth  i.  edit.  ult. 

9  Aaaotat.  in  Hat.  in  Vita  Hig^ni.  10  Bristow  in  hi^  Fable  of  Popes. 
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intestiiia,  dum  necessitati  natune  obtemperat/  saith  *  Platina^  aXl^ 
•  Johannes  Stella  the  Venetian. 

Clemens  the  Second  kept  the  popedom  but  nine  months,  not  for  that 
he  was  old  when  he  was  chosen,  but  because  he  was  poisoned,  as  '  we 
read  in  your  own  writ<»rs< 

Damasus  the  Second,  ^  who  liad  a  hand  in  poisoning  this  Clemens, 
kept  the  papacy  but  twenty-three  days,  not  tor  that  he  died  of  age, 
but  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  he  might  be  an  example  to 
others,  as  *  Platina  notes,  who  climb  to  that'  dignity  by  bribery ,  and 
unlawful  means,  to  which  they  should  ascend  by  virtue. 

Benedict  the  Sixth  ri'igned  but  a  year  and  an  half,  and  then  died, 
either  of  strangling,  of  famine,  in  close  prison,  as  we  read  in  the  same 
Platina,  ^  yea  in  ^  Baronius. 

Victor  the  Third  kept  the  papacy  but  one  year  and  four  months, 
and  died  of  poison,  say  '  Platina,  *  Genebrard,  *'  Charanza,  and 
*^  Polonus. 

'^  Pius  the  Third  died  within  a  month,  not  without  suspicion  of 
venom. 

John  the  Thirteenth,  alias  the  Twelfth,  "  while  he  was  committing 
adultery,  was  slain :  Whether  '*  thrust  through  by  some,  who  took  hini 
in  the  act,  or  **  stricken  by  the  devil,  historians  agree  not.  But  your  *^ 
cardinal  takes  that  as  more  likely,  which  is  more  dreadful.  For, 
because,  saith  he,  the  life  of  Pope  John  was  detestable,  and  marvellous 
offensive  to  the  Christian  people,  therefore  Christ  himself  gave  out  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  him.  For,  while  he  was  abusing  a 
certain  man's  wife,  the  devil  struck  him  suddenly  into  the  temple  of 
his  head,  and  so  he  died  without  repentance, 

Boniface  the  Seventh  sat  but  seven  months,  and  a  few  odd  days, 
and  then  the  beast  died,  saith  '^  Krantius. 

Marcellus  the  Second  lived  but  twenty-two  diays  in  the  popedom ; 
not  for  that  he  was  full  of  years  when  he  died,  for  he  was  biit  fifty-five 
years  old,  but  for  that  he  was  poisoned.  And,  which  is  strange,  it  ir 
"  observed,  that  he  was  poisoned,  because  some  thought  he  would  prove 
an  honest  pope. 

That  Sixtus  Quintus,  after  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  was  fetched 
a^vay  by  the  devil,  by  whose  help  he  came  to  that  place;  **Sir  Francis 
Breton,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Celestines,  protested,  that  a  prior 
of  Saint  Bennet's  order  assured  him  at  Rome.  And,  "they  say,  your 
Jesuits  report  as  much  under-hand  in  Italy.  But,  to  end  this  point  iii 
a  word,  '*  your  own  men  tell  us  in  plain  terms,  that  many  popes  were 
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-cf  short  continuance,  because  God  saw  they  proved  monsters,  and 
shamed  the  true  n>ligion:  *  God,  in  his  justice,  would  not  suffer  them 
to  live.     And  so  this  argument  of  years  hath  its  answer. 

Pap.    Yea,  but  it  is  a  most  unlikejy  thing,  that  the  whole  Roman 
.clergy  would  chuse  a  pope  without  a  beard,  especially  a  stranger. 

Prot  And  why  might  not  the  Roman  clergy,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
.of  Constantinople,  •  whom  you  upbraid  with  such  a  fact,  do  such  a 
deed ;  especially  if  all  your  clergy  in  those  days,  as  some  of  you 
.write,  were  shaven  ?  For  men  by  shaving  may  make  themselves  look 
like  women,  and  women  by  often  shaving  may  make  themselves  look 
like  men.  Certainly  a  '  learned  man  among  yourselves  imputes  the 
error  oi  Joan  the  woman's  choice  to  this,  that  your  clergy  were  then 
shaven.  For,  by  the  means  of  shaving,  saith  he,  the  people  were  so 
disguised,  that  men  and  women  were  scarce  known  asunder.  And  by 
this  it  happened  that  a  woman  was  chosen  Pope  of  Rome,  to  the  per* 
petual  rebuke  of  that  same  holy  order*  The  same  reason  is  given  also 
by  *  Chalcocondylas.  And  by  it  is  another  of  your  arguments  an- 
swered, which  by  '  N*  D.  is  touched  in  these  words :  how  did  they 
not  discern  her  to  be  a  woman  or  an  eunuch,  seeing  she  had  no  beard 
in  her  old  age  f  For,  it  being  ordinary,  that  the  clergy  should  be  sha- 
yen,  why  should  they  dislike  her  the  more  for  want  of  a  beard  ? 

Pap,  •  Yea,  but  was  there  none,  that  either  by  countenance,  or 
Toice,  or  other  actions  of  her,  could  discern  the  fraud  ? 

Prot.  Look  you  to  that.  But  this  is  sure,  if  your  stories  be  true, 
that  divers  women  have  lived  longer  among  men^  in  men's  apparel  un- 
known, than  Dame  Joan  lived  in  the  Popedom.  For  Marina,^  they 
say,  lived  all  her  life  among  monks,  and  no*body  knew  but  she  was  a 
monk.  '  Euphrosina  lived  thirty-six  years  amongst  monks,  and  was 
xeputed  for  a  monk.  So  did  ^  Eugenia,  Pelagia,  and  Margareta,  and 
no  man  suspected  them  of  fraud. 

P19?.  '^  Yea,  but  how  happened  it  her  own  lovers  had  not  disco* 
Tered  her,  or  her  incontinent  life  ? 

Prot»  That  her  lovers  did  not  discover  her,  it  is  no  wonder.  For 
partners  in  mischief  are  good  in  concealments.  As  for  her  incontinent 
life,  that  discovered  her  at  length:  God,  according  to  his**  promise, 
bringing  forth  the  shadow  of  death  to  light,  that  is,  making  known  her 
secret  naughtiness. 

P(qf.  "  Yea,  but  how  could  she  pas  through  priesthood,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  orders;  how  by  so  many  under-ofhccs  and  degrees  as 
they  must,  before  they  come  to  be  popes,  without  descrying  ?  *'  For, 
nine  hundred  years  from  St.  Peter,  no  man  was  chosen  pope  that  was 
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not  brought  up  in  the  Floman  church,  and  passed  through  priestbdod, 
and  other  occh  siastical  orders. 

Prot.  That  is  not  so.  For  '  Dionysius  was  made  pope  of  a  monk ; 
and  *  Valentinus  in  the  time  of  his  Hcaconship,  before  he  was  priestcd. 
And  so  was '  JUenedict  the  Fifth  too.  And  as  for  *  Leo  the  Eighth* 
he  was  chosen,  being  but  a  layman :  per  Othonem  J.  homo  laicus  Leo 
intrusus  est,  saith  Baronius.  Your  own  *  Genebrard  did  note,  that 
this  note  of  Onuphrius  was  worth  nothing;  yea,  that  it  was  false,  as 
many  of  his  notes  are. 

Pap.  *  Yea,  but  Polonus  and  others  say,  that  tiiis  Joan  brought 
forth  a  child,  as  she  went  in  procession.  Now  it  is  not  credible,  that 
a  woman,  who  had  gone  so  many  months  with  child,  would  then 
especially  go  abroad,  when  there  was  most  fear  she  niight  be  disco- 
vered. 

Prot.  This  is  like  the  rest:  for  the  time  of  child-birth  is  itnccrtaiq* 
For,  though  women  go  usually  ten  months,  yet  sometimes  they  come 
sooner,  at  nine  or  eight,  yea  at  seven  months,  as  ^  physicians  have  ob- 
served, lloncster  women  than  |^ope  Joan  have  fallen  in  travel  upon 
the  high  way,  before  ever  tliey  were  aware,  that  they  were  so  near  their 
reckoning,  as  Thcophylact  observeth  ;  for,  *  Novit  mulier  quqd  parict, 
quando  vcro,  non  novjt,'  saith  *  he :  *  Nam  non  paucas  8.  mense  pe- 
pererunt  etiam  in  itinere,  nihil  prsescientes ;'  that  is,  A  woman  knows 
she  shall  be  delivered,  but  the  time  she  knows  not ;  for  divers  have 
been  delivered  in  their  eighth  month,  as  they^ave  been  in  their  jour- 
nies,  never  dreaming  of  any  such  thing.  What  is  your  next  ex* 
ception  ? 

Pap.  •  They  say  she  was  buried  without  any  solemnities  in  the 
vrorld.  And  how  is  that  credible,  seeing  it  is  a  barbarous  and  savage 
part,  to  deprive  them  of  the  order  of  solemn  burial,  which  hav^  borne 
the  greatest  offices? 

Prot,  Is  it  -o  ?  Do  we  not  read  iii  scripture,  that  God  in  his  justice 
doth  use  to  serve  the  greatest  princes  so,  who  dishonour  him  ?  Do  we 
not  read,  *^  that  Jehoi^chim,  King  of  Judah,  was  to  be  buried  as  an 
ass  is  buried,  &c.  Yea,  do  we  not  read  in  some  of  your  own  stories, 
that  some  of  your  popes  have  had  as  sipall  solemnities  ?  *  Bonifacius 
VIL  post  mortem  Joh.  XV,  sedit  menses  4,  repentina  morte  interiit, 
6c  in  tantum  eum  odio  habuerunt  sui,  ut  post  mortem  casderent  eum, 
&  lanceis  vulnerarent,  atque  per  pedes  traherent  nudato  corpore  usque 
ad  campum  qui  est  ante  caballum  Constantini ;  ibi  projecere  cum  at« 
que  dimiseruni,'  saith  *'  Baronius.  Boniface  the  Seventh,  who  sat  after 
John  the  Fifteenth,  four  months,  died  a  sudden  death,  and  he  was  so 
hateful  to  his  own  followers,  that,  after  his  death,  they  beat  him,  and 
ran  him  into  the  body  with  lances,  and  dragged  him  by  the  fi^et,  all 
naked,  till  they  came  to  the  field  which  is  near  the  place  where  Conr 
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«tantiDe1s  hone  stands ;  there  they  threw  him  from  them,  and  there 
they  left  him. 

Pap.  '  Yea,  but  it  was  never  heard  of  before,  nor  never  in  use 
iUDong  Christians,  to  bury  a  man  in  the  high  ways. 

Prot,  No  ?  Is  it  not  written,  that  *  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nuFsc,  was 
Imried  under  an'oak  ;  and  that  ^  Rachel,  Jacob's  wife,  a  far  honester 
^oman  tlmn  Pope  Joan,  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath  ;  though, 
if  it  had  not,  yet  Po^pe  Joan  was  but  right  served  to  be  buried  so ;  for 
it  was  never  heard  of  before,  nor  never  in  u«e  among  Christians,  that  a 
fMiqpe  should  be  delivered  of  a  child.  The  extraordinariness  of  the 
case  deserved  extraordinary  exemplary  usage.  Your  friend  Papyrius 
Massonus,  *  much  commended  by  your  Cardinal '  Baronius,  ^  holds 
epinion^  ^at,  if  there  had  been  any  such  pope,  the  Romans  could 
bdve  done  no  less,  inequity,  than  to  have  hanged  her  up  in  chains 
•fter  iier  death  :  '  because  he  finds  not  that  she  was  sliamefully  enou^ 
banged  after  her  death,  he  denies  the  story. 

Pl^.  'Papyrius  Massonus  is  a  worthy  man  indeed  :  '  Ut  ventiis  f^- 
miim,  evanescerc totam  in  auras  fabulam  fecit;*  He  hath  disproved- 
Ibis  tale  thoroughly  '  in  Baronius's  judgment.  But  yet  I  think  with 
Fforimcmdiis,  they  should  have  allowed  her  christian  burial;  they 
should  have  made  hej  a  tomb ;  they  should  have  written  epitaphs 
OD  her. 

Prat.  What?  Epitaphs  on  such  a  whore?  That  had  been  a  jest 
indeed.  Yet  perhaps  some  mad^cap  did  so.  And  how  prove  you  the 
contrary  ? 

Pap.  If  she  had  had  a  tomb  made  for  her,  and  epitaphs  on  her, 
they  would  have  been  forth-coming.  For  as  '  Florimondus  writes, 
^  SqiukhroTum  nunquam  intermoritur  memoria,'  Tombstones  continue 
lor  ever. 

Prot,  Indeed  I  have  "  read,  that  by  law  it  was  provided,  than  no 
men  should  deface  tombstones.  And  I  have  "  read  also,  that  to  this 
day,  hard  by  Troy,  *  Videre  licet  magna  marmorea  scpulchra  operis 
ttidqui-ex  uno  lapidc,  instar  cistae,  excavata,  quorum  opcrculaadhuc 
Integra  sunt ;'  A  man  may  see  many  marble  sepulchres,  wrought  after 
the  old  fashion,  cut  hollow  like  a  chest,  out  of  stone,  the  covers 
whereof  are  still  whole.  But  I  do  not  read,  that  men  can  shew,  which 
was  Priamus's  grave,  which  Hector's,  i&c.  Yet,  but  for  evil  fingers,  I 
could  have  told  you  where  Pope  Joan's  tomb  was.  Till  Pius  Quintus 
cast  it  into  Tybur,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  Rome. 

P^,  They  say  further,  that  she  died  instantly.  But,  though  the 
pains  of  women  be  great  at  such  times,  yet  it  comes  by  throes ;  they 
have  some  intermission ;  their  pain  is  not  like  to  a  sudden  apoplexy, 
on  which  they  die  instantly. 

Proi.  Men  do  riot  die  instantly  who  are  taken  with  an  apoplexy ; 
they  may  live  long  after,  and  be  cured  thereof,  as  ^' physicians  say* 
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Your  Florimondus  herein  is  out  of  his  element.    Neither  did  she  di« 
.  instantly,  tbuugh  it  seems  suddenly :  for  she  was  delivered  of  a  boj 
before  her  death. 

Pap»  Was  she  delivered  of  the  boy  vherewithal  she  went;  anil 
what  was  then  the  cause  of  her  death  ?  Florimondus  accounts  this  a9 
one  ol  the  absurdities  which  follow  on  this  tale :  *  Imo,  ut  aiunt^' 
'  saith  ho,  '  masculum  pepererat,  quid  igitur  mortem  repentinam  attu* 
lit?*  If  a  woman  be  once  delivered  of  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  there  is 
no  danger  of  death  in  his  opinion. 

Fwt.  Commend  me  to  him,  if  ever  you  see  him.  And.  ask  the 
/woodcuck,  if  he  have  not  known  women  die  in  child*bed,  as  well  as  in 
child-birth.  ?  Rachel  was  delivered  of  her  son  Benjamin,  and  yet 
died  shortly.  '  Phinehas's  wife  was  delivered  of  her  son  Ichabod,  and 
yet  died  presently  after.  And,  if  they  died  so,  why  not  Pope  Joan  ?  I 
pray  you,  let  me  hear  what  exceptions  some  wiser  men. take  against  this 
story ;  for  I  am  weary  of  Elorimondus's  fopperies. 

Fop.  *  How  is  she  said  to  have  gone  from  the  palace  of  St.  Peter  to 
St.  John  Lateran,  whereas  the  pope  lay  not  then  in  the  Vatican,  but 
at  St.  John  Lateran  itself? 

Frot,     How  prove  you  that  the  pope  lay  not  then  in  the  Vatican  f 

Fap.  ^  Platina  witnesseth,  that  the  pope  lay  not  in  the  Vatican  till 
Boniface  the  Ninth's  days,  to  wit,  till  the  year  1350. 

Frot.  Boniface  the  Ninth  lived  in  the  year  IS^O,  not  1350,  where- 
fore in  that  circumstance  you  fail ;  and  so  you  do  in  fathering  such 
a  fancy  upon  Platina.  For  '  Platina  reports  only,  that  the  Vadcaa 
vras  repaired  by  Boniface  the  Ninth.  He  saith  not,  it  was  first  inha- 
bited by  Boniface  the  Ninth;  though,  if  he  had,  yet  the  pope  might 
well  have  gone  to  see  the  Lateran,  for  he  had  other  houses  to  solace 
himself  and  his  courtiers  in  besides  the  Lateran.  He  dwelt  not  always 
in  that;  for '  Gregory  the  Fourth  made  two  goodly  houses,  even  out  of 
the  ground,  for  the  pope's  use,  as  your  Anastasius  testifieth.  And  Leo 
the  Third  (as  we  read  in  the  same  '  Anastasius)  made  another  goodly 
house,  ne^r  to  St.  Peter's  church,  which  stands  in  the  Vatican,*  wherein 
Jieo  the  Fourth  gave  entertainment  to  Ludovick  the  Emperor.  But  be- 
sides, the  stories  do  not  report,  she  went  from  St.  Peter's  palace  to  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran ;  but  from  St.  Peter's  church  to  the  Lateran 
church.  For  she  was  delivered,  as  they  went  in  proce^ion.  Now  she 
might  go  from  St. .  Peter's  church  to  the  Lateran  church,  and  yet 
dwell  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran.  For  popes  began  not  always  their 
processions  at  the  next  church  to  them.  "  Leo  the  Third  appointed 
to  go  in  procession  three  several  days  before  Ascension-day,  'And  he 
began  the  first  day  at  one  of  **  St.  Mary's  churches,  and  ended  at  St. 
Saviour's  church.  The  second  day  he  began  at  St.  Sabina,  the  mar^ 
tyr's  church,  and  ended  at  St.  Paul s.  The  third  day  he  begati  at  St. 
Cross's  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  ended  at  St.  Lawrence's  >vithout 
the  walls.  So  that  this  question  of  yours  is  answered.  Let  me  know 
if  you  have  any  more  to  say. 
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Pap.  You  shall;  and,  Firet  I  will  prove  it  a  fable  out  of  their 
own  mouths  that  report  it. 

Prot.  That  is  a  piece  of  cunning  in  good  earnest.  But  how  I 
pray  you? 

Ptfp.  Many,  even  as  St.  *  Mark^  the  evangelist,  proved  the  Jews 
Ijars,  by  the  inconvenience  of  their  testimonies? 

Prot.    What  mean  you  by  the  inconvenience  of  their  testimonies? 
Ptqf.    TheiT  disagreeing  one  with  another. 

Proi,  But  so  did  not  St.  Mark.  For  those  false  witnesses,  whose 
testimony  (as  he  notes)  was  inconvenient,  agreed  well  enough  in  their 
tale,  '  They  only  failed  in  this,  that  the  matter  which  they  witnessed 
against  him  was  not  capital,  though  it  had  been  true.  For  to  promise 
the  re-edifying  of  a  church,  in  three  days,  is  neither  felony  nor  trea* 
son.  And  in  this  respect  St.  Mark  observes,  that  their  testimony  was 
inconvenient,  meaning  to  condemn  him  to  death.  But  what  great  dis^ 
agreement  have  you  observed  among  the  relaters  of  this  tale  ? 

Pap,  *.  Infinite.  Insomuch  that  a  man  may  well  think  God  hath 
taken  a-new  the  same  course  with  these,  which  he  took  of  old  with 
them  who  occasioned  him  to  s;^y  :  *  *  (^ome,  let  us  confound  their  lan«« 
guage,  that  one  of  them  kn(»w  not  what  another  saith. 
Prot,  That  is  much,  I  long  to  hear  the  particulars. 
Pap.  So  you  shall  by  and  by.  But,  First,  1  pray  you,  tell  me  by 
the  way,  *  why  Marianus,  the  first  broacher  of  this  tale,  gave  her 
such  a  new-rfangled  and  new-devised  name  as  Joan  ?  Why  took  he  that 
name  which  in  former  ages  was  proper  to  men  only,  and  by  changing 
a  letter  made  it  a  woman's  name?  FloriiuonHii«  rannnt  teach  the  reason 
of  this. 

Prat,  Florimondus  is  a  proper  'squire,  and  you  are  a  wise  man  to 
demand  such  a  question.  Read  the  scriptures,  and  you  shall  find,  that 
the  name  of  Joan  is  no  new  devised  name,  nor  proper  to  men  only. 
For  '  they  mention  one  Joan,  the  wife  of  Chuza.  Or,  if,  for  fear  of 
proving  an  heretick,  you  dare  not  read  the  scriptures,  '  read  your  le* 
gends  and  festivals,  and  in  them  you  shall  find  that  your  sea  saint,  Ni<? 
cholas*s  mother,  was  called  Joan.  If  some  should  hear  you  demand 
such  a  question,  they  would  think  the  fool  rid  you.  Wherefore,  no 
more  of  this,  if  you  respect  your  credit ;  fall  to  shew  me  the  manifold 
disagreement  which  you  promised. 

Pap.    I  will.    *  And,  First,  observe  with  me  the  confusion  that  it 

among  them,  touching  her  name  before  her  papacy.     Some  say,  she 

was  called  Agnes,  some  Gilbert,  some  Isabel,  soipe  Margaret,  some 

Tutta  or  Jutta,  others  Dorothy. 

Proi,  Who  calls  her,  I  pray  you,  either  Dorothy,  or  Jutta,  or  Tutta? 

1  Baron.  Aniud.  tpm.  z.  ad  ann.  853.  num.  6r*  S  Mark  xiY.  50. 

3  Teties  qoidam  inter  se  rertd  convftniebatat,  cum  eadem  otarque  verba,  &  eckfem  sensa  redtaret. 
1—Sed  qoamvit  affirmarent  Christum  dixisse :  eso  diMolvam,  &c.  non  judicabant  pontiCcet 
proMerei  Christum  ad  mortem  condamnari.    MaldonaU  in  Mat.  zvi.  61. 

4  Miron.  Annat.  tote.  x.  ad  ann.  853.  num.  67.  5  Gen.  xi.  6  Marteow 
kam  Johannem  novo  adinveoto  &  Innovato  vocabulo  appellavit.  Qoorsum  rtrb  nomea,  quod 
aatea  soils  masculis  imponebatur,  sola  literamutata,  ad  mullerem  detorsit  ?  Florim.  cap.  7.  nnnwl. 

Lake  Tiii.  ^.  and  xxiv.  V^  8  Golden  L^end  and  Engltth  Festival*  in  the  Life  of 

St.  Nicholas,  and  Pet.  de  Katal.  in  Catal.  Sanctlib.  U  cap.  S3.  9  Audi  quanta  intw 

cos  eoofosioin  coaficta  ftemins  nomine,  dec  Bifon.  Annal.  torn.  s.  «d  ana*  tSS*  oum.  07*  ^^ 
florim.  cap.  4.  Num.  5.  &  cap.  7*    Kom.  4. 
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YVbo  «yer  called  her  Margaret,  or  Isabel?  Yea,  who  of  the  ancient 
sort  of  writers  called  her  Gilbert,  or  Agnes  ?  In  some  of  later  time  1 
£nd  some  difference^  one  calling  her  Gilbert,  and  another  Agnes. 
But,  of  all  those  whom  I  brought  in,  to  give  in  evidence  against  her^ 
there  is  not  past  one  or  two,  who,  either  before,  or  after  her  papacy, 
gives  her  any  other  name  than  Joan.  And,  for  aught  I  know,  there 
k  no  man,  either  old  or  young,  who  ever  christened  her  Dorothy,  or 
Jutta,  or  Isabel,  or  Margaret     Know  you  any  that  have  done  so? 

Fap.  No;  for  I  find  no  authors  cited  for  proof  of  this,  neither  by 
Florimondus,  nor  by  Baronius.  And  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  find  ia 
tbem.  But  what^ay  you  to  the  next  difference?  *  Do  not  some  of 
y<Mir  witaesses  feign  her  John  tlie  Seventh,  some  John  the  Eighth,  some 
John  tibe  Ninth  ? 

.  trot*  Who  feig^  her  to  be  John  the  Ninth  ?  Not  a  man  that  I  knoir. 
If  you  bring  not  some  author  for  the  proof  of  this  point,  you  must 
^ve  me  leave  to  think  you  speak  over. 

Fap.  Over  or  short,  I  follow  in  this  Barotlius,  and  N.  D.  For 
some,  saith  Baronius,  call  her  John  the  Seventh,  some  John  tha 
Eighth,  some  John  the  Ninth.  Some,  saith  N.  D,  do  feign  her  to 
be  John  the  Eighth,  some  the  Ninth. 

Trot,  Baronius  and  N.  D.  are  as  like  to  speak  over  as  you,  for 
they  are  papists ;  wherefore  I  neither  believe  them  nor  you,  further 
than  I  see  renaon.  And  herein  neither  they  nor  you  shew  reason.  For 
none  of  you  cite  to  much  as  one  author,  good  or  bad,  for  it.  *  Beside% 
your  Fiorimondus  coofesBcth,  that  we  are  only  troubled  about  thia, 
whether  we  should  call  her  John  the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth  ;  he 
chargeth  us  not  with  naming  her  John  the  Ninth. 

Po^y.  Well,  let  that  be  your  diflEcrence^  that  you  know  not  whether 
to  call  her  John  the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth. 

Pno/.  That  difference  is  not  so  great.  For  the  like  may  be  shewed 
m  other  Popes,  which  yet  you  yourself  confess  were  Popes.  But  who 
stiles  her  either  John  the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth  ?  Verily,  neither 
Marianus  Scotus,  nor  Sigebert,  nor  Gotefridns  Viterbensis,  nor  Polonus, 
nor  Platina,  nor  Palmerius,  nor  Trithemius's  Fasciculus  Temporum,  nor 
Krantiu£,  nor  Alphonsus  ^  Carthagena,  nor  Tex  tor,  call  her  either  John 
the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth,  butsimply  John  or  Joan.  For  it  seems 
they  were  of  '  Onuphrius's  mind  in  this,  that  *  numen  notam  habere 
non  debuit  sacri  ordinis  non  capax  ;'  that,  seeing  she  was  not  capable  of 
priesthood,  she  should  not  go  for- one  in  the  number  of  Johns, 

Fafi»  Yes,  by  your  leave,  Platina  stiles  her  John  the  Eighth,  and 
the  next  the  Ninth ;  for  which  he  is  reproved  by  ^  Onuphrius,  and 
tliat  upon  the  reason  which  you  mentioned.  For  these  are  Onuphrius's 
words :  '  Johannes  VIII.  non  IX.  est,  ut  ^  Platina  describitur :  nam, 
etsi  Johannes  foeraina  papa,  quam  profitetnr,  fuisset,  non  tamcn  numeri 
notam  habere  debuisset  sacri  onlinis  non  capax :'  That  is,  John 
questionless  is  the  Eighth,  and  not  the  Nmth,  as  Platina  accounts  him ; 

1  Alii  e«in  ▼oe«iit  Job.  tU.  alii.  viii.  alii  yero  Vt,  uith  Buronloi,  loco  ciUto.  Some  do  feign 
him  to  be  Joho  the  Eighth,  some  the  KlAth;  said  N.  D.  pag.  401.' 

ft  Hoc  anmn  eorinn  animos  corqoet,  utrom  J  oh.  vii.  aut  Joh.  Tiii.  nomcn  sibi  nturperit  FloriiBf 
ftp.  T.  Qum.  (>.  3  Aanot.  In  Flat,  in  viu  Job.  IX*  4  loco^itat*. 
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for,  though  John  the  woman,  whom  be  talks  of^  had  been  pope,  yet, 
seeing  the  was  not  capable  of  priesthood,  she  should  not  go  for  on^  in 
the  number  of  Johns. 

Proi,      Platina  stiles  her  not  John   the  Eighth,    Onuphriu«,  or 
somebody  else,  hath  abused  both  Platina  and  you  :  For  proof  whezeof, 
I  appeal  to  Platina,  printed  in  the  year  1481  ',  which  was  the  yeigr 
wherein  Platina  died ;    and   to  the  next  edition.  Anno.  1485.     For^ 
speaking  of  John  the  woman,  in  those  ancient  editions,  he  sets  no 
numeral  note  upon  her  head,  but  begins  his  story  thus :  *  Johannes 
Anglicus,    ex  Moguntiaco  oriundus,   ike/     John  English,  bom   at 
Mentz.    Neither  stiles  he  the  next  the  Ninth,  but  the  Eighth.    For, 
coming  to  that  Pope's  life, '  Johannes  VIII. '  patria  Romanus,  &c.'  saith 
he:  John  the  Eighth,  by  his  country  a  Roman,   &c.    For  further 
proof  of  which  latter  point,   I  appeal  to  the  ^  later  editions^  whereunto 
Onuphrius's  annotations  are  annexed.     For,  though  we  read  thus  in 
theni,  *  Johannes  Nonus,  patria  *  Romanus,  &c/  John  the  Ninth,  by 
his  country  a  Roman,  &c.  yet,  that  that  reading  is  false,  and  the 
ancient  reading  true,    it  appears  by  that  which  is  written  of  the 
next  Pope's  life,  to  wit,  Martin  the  Second,  even  in  those  later  editions ; 
for '  Platina,  shewing  how  Martin  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Third,  adds  presently,   '  Quem  ab  Johanne  VIII.  coronam  accepisse 
scripsimus ;'  That  is.  Who  was  crowned  by  John  the  Eighth^  as  we 
have  written.    Now  Charles  the  Third  was  crowned  by  John,  next 
before  Martin,    according  to  *  Platina :    Wherefore  the   next  before 
Martin  was  John  the  Eighth,  in  Platina's  account,  and  not  John  the 
ninth,  as  Onuphrius,  or  somebody  else  would  make  us  believe.     Which 
oversight,  or  fraud  of  Onuphrius,  was  not  so  great,  but,  by  this  means, 
be  is  forced  to  alter  Platina's  numeral  note,  set  to  all  the  Johns  that 
follow,  to  call  him  John  the  Tenth,  whom  Platina  calls  John  the 
Ninth  ;  to  call  him  the  Eleventh,  whom  Platina  calls  the  Tenth ;  to 
call  him  the  Thirteenth,    when  Platina  calls    the  Twelfth;  and  so 
unto  the  last,  Baldesar  Cossa,  who  was  in  the  number  of  Johns,  accor- 
ding to  the  ancient  editions,  the  Twenty-third,  and  not  the  Twenty- 
fonrth,    as  he  is  numbered  in  the  editions  with  Onuphrius's  notes. 
Bat  say  on :  What  other  disagreement  have  you  observed  among  the 
iq)orters  of  this  story  ? 

fap,  *  Some  say,  she  began  her  papacy  in  the  year  853  ;  some,  in 
the  year  854 ;  some,  in  the  year  857 ;  some,  in  858  ;  some,  in  904 ; 
some,  in  633  ;  some,  in  686. 

Prot»  Why  name  you  not  the  authors  that  write  this  ?  For,  to  this 
day,  I  never  read,  or  heard  of  any,  who  placed  her  either  about  the 

Cix  653,  or  686,  or  904 ;  all  the  above  named  historiographers  mention 
r  within  the  compass  of  five  years :  till  you  bring  forth  your  proof, 
there  in  great  reason  to  suspect  your  truth. 

I  Pkti^RiMritar  HLMsm,  mho  1481.    Tritb  de  Script.  Scdeslftst.  verbo,  BartboloniBSf. 
S  Sach  ••  that  of  Cologne,  uwo  1574.  S  De  Vitit  Font,  in  ViU  Martini  It 

4  In  yitn  cjivdtin  Jonnnis. 

5  Alii  poBsnt  1m>c  anno  BM ;  alii,  anno  sequent^ ;  alii,  89r ;  octaTOijilii ;  qoidam  904,  pnrtar. 
fM  ^ jNMBont  fiiai  p<9$t  MarUnooi  I*  anno  693.  Alii  poat  Johannam  V.  JH^nno  606.  |i«ren<  loca 
piRiio,  ^|lqf|B. c.  Tiu  num.  4. 
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Pi^*  *  Peradventure  you  will  suspect  my  truth,  if  I  tell  you,  diat 
^me  say,  she  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth ;  some,  Leo  the  Fifth  f 
some,  Benedict  the  Third ;  some,  Martin  the  Fifth ;  some,  John  the 
Fifth. 

Frot,  I  shall  indeed  ;  for  I  read,  in  •  Bellarmine,  that  *  Ompw»  qui 
istum  Johannvm  admittunt,  dicunt  enm  scdisse  post  Leoncm  IV.  8c 
ante  Benedictum  III/  All,  who  acknowledge  such  a  wom^n  pope, 
place  her  after  Leo  the  Fourth,  and  before  Benedict  the  Third. 

Pap.  Yea,  but  you  have  little  reason  to  believe  Bellarmine  thereii) ; 
for  •  Polonus  writes,  that  she  succeeded  Leo  the  Fifth  ;  and  so  doth  * 
Sigebert  too. 

Prot.  That  Leo,  whom  Sigebert  placeth  next  before  Joan  the  woroaq, 
18  numbered  the  Fifth,  it  is  some  error  ip  the  print,  for^  he  names  but 
three  popes  of  that  name  before  that  Leo;  wherefore,  when  Sigebert  is  cor- 
rected, you  hav«  no  colour  of  exception  from  him :  No  more  have  you 
from  Polonus  ;  for,  though,  according  to  his  account,  Leo,  before  this 
woman-pope,  be  Leo  the  Fitth,  yet  he  is  the  same  man,  whom  others 
call  Leo  the  Fourth.  Polonus  reckons  one  Leo,  as  Pope,  in  the  vea^ 
698,  whom  others  reckon  not  at  all ;  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference  between  him  and  others,  in  the  account  of  Leo's  that 
follow ;  but,  in  the  persons,  all  agree.     What  is  the  next  disagrt*ement  ? 

Pap,  *  Some  say,  she  sat  Pope  one  year,  one  month,  and  four  days ; 
some  two  years,  two  months,  and  four  days ;  some,  two  years  and  a 
half;  some,  but  two  years  full.  *  Very  many  say,  she  sat  one  year, 
five  months,  and  three  days ;  and  they  are  no  small  number,  who  say, 
she  sat  but  barely  four  months. 

Prot.  If  this  be  true,  Bellarmine  was  far  wide ;  for  '  he  writes,  that 
*  Omnes,  qui  istum  Johannem  admittunt,  dicunt  eum  vixisse  in 
pontificatu  duobus  annis  61  quinque  mensibus.'  All,  that  acknow- 
ledge that  woman  Pope,  say,  she  sat  as  pope  two  years  an<l 
fiye  months.  He  knew  none  (no  more  than  I)  that  gave  her  so  little 
time  as  four  months.  He  knew  no  such  difference  herein,  as  you  talk 
of;  yet,  among  the  later  writers,  I  confess,  there  is  some  difference  of 
some  few  monUis ;  but  Marianus  and  Polonus,  which  are  two  of  the 
principal,  agree  upon  the  point ;  they  write  uniformly,  that  she  sat 
two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days ;  And  Platina  is  not  far  short  of 
that  sum,  for,  by  his  reckoning,  she  sat  two  years,  one  month,  and 
four  days.  But,  suppose  the  differences  in  these  circumstances  were 
great  and  many,  What  is  that  to  discredit  the  substance  of  the  story  ? 
We  find  great  difference  among  them  who  have  written  of  Pope  Lucius  ; 
for  *  some  say,  he  was  a  Roman ;  *^  some,  a  Tuscan ;  some  say,  he  was 
the  son  of  Lucinus ;  "  somei  of  Porphyry ;  ^  some  say,  he  was  chosen 

1  Florimondat,  loco  dUto.  £  Lib.  III.  de  Rom.  Pont.  cap.  xxir.  S  In  Cbron.  nd 

Annum  855,  colUt.  cum  anno  84T.  4  In  Cbron.  ad  annnm  &Vf,  collat  cum  anno  95%. 

5  Sigcsbert  names  Leo  I.  ad  annum  448.  Leo  II.  ad  annum  664.  Leo  III.  ad  annnm  796 ;  and 
the  next  is  that  Leo,  who  sat  ad  Annum  847*  6  Alii  eum  sedisse  tradunt  anno  «oo, 

&  mense  uno,  &  diebus  qnatuor.  Alii  annis  duobus,  totidemqoe  mensibus.  9t  diebus  qoatuor. 
Alii  duobus  annis  cum  dimidio ;  duobus  tantum  annis  alii ;  aUi  Tero  quatuor  tantum  meases. 
Baron,  loco  citato.    Florim:  cap.  yii.  num  4.  7  This  is  in  Florimoados,  and  not  ia 

Baronius.  8  Lib.  III.  de  Rom.  Pont.  Cap.  »iy.  g  Platina,  de  Vita  Podt. 

in  Viu  Lucii.  I.    Onuph.  in  Cbron.  Rom*  Pont  ad  annum  25S.  10  -    -    - 

▼iu  Lttdi.  11  Idem  ibid.  If  Flat,  tc  Onoph.  loco  citato. 
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poipe  in  the  year  253  ;  '  some,  in  the  year  254 ;  *  some  in  the  ye^ 
955 ;  '  some,  in  the  year  259  ;  *  some,  in  the  year  275.  •  Some  say, 
he  sat  pope  three  years,  three  months,  and  three  days ;  *  some,  ibttei 
years  and  five  months ;  ^  some,  three  years,  seven  months,  and  six 
days  ;  *  some,  hut  one  year,  three  months,  and  thirteen  days ;  *  some, 
but  eight  months,  and  no  longer;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  denies  that 
Lucius  was  pope. 

Again,  do  we  not  read,  that  Sergius  the  Third  began  his  reign  in  thm 
year  905,  as  **  some  say  ?  As  "  others,  in  the  year  907  ?  As  a  "  third 
sort,  in  the  year  9^8  t  Do  not  "  some  also  write,  that  he  succeeded 
Benedict  the  Fourth?  "  Others,  that  he  succeeded  Formosu^  ?  "  Others^ 
Christopher  ?  And  is  not  there  difference  also  about  the  time  6f  hi^  conti- 
nuance in  the  Popedom  ?  While  '^  some  say,  he  sat  seven  year^  threes 
months,  and  sixteen  days;  '^  some,  three  years  only;  yet,  who  eve^ 
denied,  that  there  was  such  a  Pope  ? 

We  "  read,  thai  Formosus's  carcase  was  taken  up  out  of  his  grave 
by  one  of  his  successors,  and  brought  into  judgment  before  a  council 
of  Bishops ;  and  that  it  was  spoiled  of  its  papal  robes,  and  clad  with 
a  layman's  garment !  That  he  was  indicted,  arraigned,  and  condemned. 
But,  among  them  that  report  this,  there  is  great  disagreement ;  for 
"  some  say,  it  was  taken  up  by  Sergius  the  Third,  of  whom  I  spoke 
even  now ;  some  say,  it  was  taken  up  by  ^  Stephen  the  Sixth,  whom 
iome  call  Stephen  the  Seventh;  "  some  say,  it  had  two  fingers  cut  off; 
"some,  three:  "  Some  say,  the  head  was  chopped  off ;  **  some  seem  to 
deny  that:  *  Some  say,  the  trunk  of  the  body  was  cast  into  Tybur; 
^  others  say,  it  was  allowed  layman's  burial.  I  pray  you  now,  dare 
you  deny  the  truth  of  this  story,  by  reason  of  these  differences } 

Fap,  Why  not  ?  doth  not  ^  Onuphrius  upon  that  reason  deny  it,  - 
saying :  ^  Quae  de  Forraosi  cadavere  ex  sepultufa  a  successoribus^ 
eruto  dicuntur,  procul  dubio  fabulae  magis  quam  vero  similia  sunt» 
quod  illorum  qui  de  ea  re  scripserunt  divers! tate  &  repugnantia  facile 
liquet  i'  That  is,  the  speeches  which  go  touching  the  digging  up  of 
Formosus's  body  out  of  his  grave,  by  some  of  his  successors,  are 
questionless  fabulous,  not  true:  Which  is  apparent  by  the  disagreements 
and  disconveniences,  which  are  to  be  found  among  them,  that  write 
of  it. 

Frai.     No  wsee  you  then  the  disagreement  and  disconveniences  that 
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are  among  ybu  Papists.  For,  though  '  Baronius  confess,  "it  wa« 
finch  a  villainous  prank,  tLS  was  never  played  before ;  though  he 
confess,  '  it  lAay  seem  incredible,  by  Reason  of  the  barbarousness  of 
it ;  yet  he  grants  it'  true,  and  avows  that  they  err  fouly,  who  deny  that 
8uch  things  befel  Formosus ;  wh6  hold  the  reports  for  fables.  Not- 
withstanding the  manifold  difference  in  some  circumstances,  he  durst 
not  cast  it  off  as  Onuphrius  doth.  Neither  could  he  indeed  upon 
Onuphrius's  reason.  For  *  Bellarmine  saith  true  in  this,  though  he 
miss  the  truth  ofldn,  that  soepis^ne  accidit  ut  constet  de  rf,  Sf  non  amsiei 
de  modOf  vet  alia  circutnstaritia-  It  oflcntime^  falls  out,  that  men  are 
sure  such  a  thing  is  done,  when  yet,  they  are  not  sure  of  the  manned 
how  it  was  done,  or  of  some  other  such  like  circumstance.  The 
difference  among  writers,  about  a  circumstance,  doth  not  weaken  any 
man's  argument  touching  the  substance.  If  it  do,  to  give  one  instance 
more,  blot  out,  for  shame,  St.  Ursula  and  her  fellows  holiday,  out 
of  your  '  kalendar ;  and  all  the  prayers,  which  you  make  to  them^ 
in  your  primmers,  portesses,  and  breviaries.  For  there  was  never 
greater  disagi'eement  among  the  relators  of  any  story,  than  among  the 
relators  of  that.  Some  '  say,  that  Ursula  was  the  King  of  Scotland's 
daughter ;  but  ^  others  say,  she  was  the  King  of  Cornwall's  daughter^ 
''Some  say,  her  father  was  called  Maurus;  but  others  say,  he  was 
called  *  Dionethus,  or  ***  Dionotus,  or  "  Dionocus,  or  '*  Deonotus ;  for 
80  diversly  do  they  christen  him.  And,  which  concerns  the  husband* 
to  whom  she  should  have  been  married,  "  some  Write,  that  he  was  king 
of  England :  ^*  Others,  that  he  was  King  of  Little  Britain.  And  ^  one 
calls  him  ^therius,  another  '^  Ilblofbrnes,  "  a  third  Conanus.  Now 
in  her  company,  as  some  say,  there  were  only  eleven -thousand  ladies 
and  gentlewomen,  virgins ;  but,  as  "  others  say,  there  were  sixty- 
thousand  country  maidens  over  and  above  those  eleven-thou&and  of 
better  rank.  Besides,  ^  there  were  divers  bishops  and  lords  of  the 
temporalty  who  accompanied  them.  Yea,  Cyriacus  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
like  a  good  fellow,  left  his  papacy,  and  followed  these  pilgrims,  say* 
some,  Siough  others  deny  it.  For  **  some  say,  that  they  went  m 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  though  ^  others  hold  not  that  probable.  **  Some 
say  they  were  martyred  on  the  sea  coast :  ^  Some  before  the  gates  of 
Cologne.  And  **  some  say,  that  all  this  fell  out  in  the  year  258 : 
Some,  in  ^Maximus's  time :  '^  Some,  in  the  year  45S.  Last  of  all,  *  some 
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lay,  that,  if  any  be  buried  in  St.  Unula^s  church,  though  they  be 
infants  newly  baptized,  the  ground  will  cast  them  up  again :  Whereai 
*  others  say,  that  that  is  a  tale  of  a  tub. 

Pap.  1  know  not  what  to  reply  to  this.  But  leameder  catholicks 
will  answer  you,  I  hope.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  go  on :  '  By 
the  reporters  of  this  story  she  was  carried  first  to  Athens.  Now  there 
was  no  Athens  standing  at  that  time. 

Prot,    Yes,  that   there  was.     For  '    Paulus  /Bmilius  writes,  that 
Gotefndus  was  made  Duke  of  Athens,  and  prince  of  Achaia,  about' 
the  year   1220.    And  *    afterwards,  that  certain  pirates,  inrading  the 
country  of  Graecia,  slew  the  Duke  of  Athens,  who  was  of  the  house' 
of  Brennus,  and  took  the  city.     In  like  manner,  we  read  in  *  Matthew 
P&ris,   that  Johannes  de  Basingstocke,  Archdeacon  of*    Legria,  who 
died  in  the  year  1^2,  studied  at  Athens,  and  that  he  learned  of  the 
learned  Grecians  many  matters  unknown  to  men  of  the  West  Church  ; 
especially  of  one  Constantia,  the    daughter   of  the  Archbishop  of 
Athens.     Besides,^    ^neas  Sylvius,  who  lived  since  that,  dotb  justify, 
that,  in  his  time^  Athens  was  not  quite  raised,  but  carried  the  shew  of 
a  pretty  town.    For  Cmtaa  Atheniensis  (quoth  he)  quondam  nobUissimm" 
fvatj  Syc.  eadem  nostra  tempore  parci  oppidi  speciem  gerit.    The  noble" 
city  of  Athon,  at  this  time,  carries  but  the  shew  of  a  little  village. 
Wherefore,  neither  doth  this  your  exception  prejudice  the  truth  of' 
this  story.    Your  next  had  need  be  better. 

Pep.  By  the  reporten  of  this  story  she  was  not  only  carried  to  Athens, 
bat  to  Athens,  for  learning.  Now,  it  is  a  plain  case,  as  ^  Bellanhihe 
writes,  that  there  were  no  schools  at  that  time,  neither  in  Athens, 
nor  in  any  place  of  Graecia. 

Prat.    What?  No  schoob  in  any  place  of  Grscia,  at  that  time? 
Notes  Bellarmine  that  ?  And  that  as  a  plain  case?  And  doth  h6  |)rove* 
ittoo? 

P«p.  Yea,  •  he  proves  it  by  divers  writers.  And  first  by  *•  Synesiu^ 
who  lived  a  little  a£ter  Basil  and  Nazianzen's  time.  For  Synesiuis 
writes  unto  his  brother,  that  Athens  retained  only  the  bare  name  of  an 
university. 

Pro/.     And  doth  that  import  (think  you)  that,  in  Syn^iuis^s  opinion, 
there  was  no  university  at  Athens?  I,  for  my  part,  do  rather  think  the 
contrary :  I  think  Synesius  'meant,  thereby,  that  Athens  was  an  univer- 
sity, though  nothing  so  flourishing  as  formerly.    Questionless,  when  '* ' 
Bmiard  writ,  that  Peter  Abailard  had  nothing  of  a  monk,  saving  the 
name  and  the  cowl,  his  meaning  was,  not,  that  Peter  was  no  Monk, 
but  rather,  that  he  was  a  monk,  though  a  sorry  monk.    And  I  am  tile' 
rather  persuaded,  to  understand  Synesius^s  words  so,  because  Athens,^ 
iu  St.  Basil's  time,  about  some  forty  years  before  Synesius,  "  was  held 
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the  mother  of  learning :  and,  in  regard  thereof,  termed  Golden  Aflien^ 
by  '  Gregory  Nazianzen.  For  who  can  think,  in  so  few  years,  learning 
should  quite  be  quenched  ;  and  that  so  famous  anr  university  should, 
in  so  short  time,  be  utterly  decayed  ?  But  let  us  suppose,  there  was 
no  university  at  Athens  in  Synesius's  time.  What  is  that  to  prove, 
that  there  was  no  university  at  Athens  in  Pope  Joan's  time,-  which  was 
four-hundred  years  after  ?  That  university  might  get  life  again  in  so 
many  years.  And  indeed  it  did  do;  for,  a  hundRni  years  after  Synesios's 
time,  Boethius  went  to  study  at  Athens,  as'Baronius  confesseth; 
nothing  further,  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  revived  there  in  those 
days.  And,  as  we  read  in  Hector  Boetius,  John  Scotus,  who  lived 
about  the  year  850,  camplures  Annoa  Athenis  Gratis  Uteris  insudavit, 
studied  Greek  at  Athens  many  years, 

Papm  Why,  but  that  there  were  no  schools  in  any  part  of  Gra^ria 
in  Pope  Joan's  days,  it  is  proved  by '  Bellarmine  out  of  ^  Gedrenus 
and  Zonaras.  For  they  record,  that,  in  the  sole  reign  of  Michael  the 
emperor,  which  fell  to  be  about  the  year  856,  Bardus  Caesar  restored 
learning :  '  Cum  usque  ad  illud  tempus  per  Annos  plurimos  ita 
fuissent  extincta  omnia  studia  sapientias  in  Gra^cia,  ut  ne  vestigi^um 
quidem  ullum  extaret. 

Prot.  Bellarmine  wrongs  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  in  bringing  them 
in,  to  witness  such  a  point.  For  they  say  no  more,  but  that  learning 
was  not  regarded,  of  a  long  time  before  Bardus  Caesar.  1  hey  say  not, 
it  was  quite  extinct^  '  but  almost  extinct.  Burdus  Caesar  added 
life  unto  it,  '  by  setting  up  schools  for  every  one  of  the  liberal 
sciences,  and  appointing  publick  professors,  and  giving  them  stipends 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  write ;  but  he  raised 
it  not  up  simply,  to  life.  For,  if  it  had  been  stark  dead,  how  could 
be,  upon  such  a  sudden,  have  gotten  professors  to  furnish  his  schools  f 
Again,  do  we  not  read  in  the  same  Zonaras,  that,  at  the  same  time^ 
whereof  Bellarmine  speaks,  there  was  a  ^  matchless  philosopher  at 
Constantinople,  and  many  skilful  mathematicians,  who  were  his 
scholars  i  And  do  we  not  read  in  '  Cedrenus,  that  this  philosopher  was 
called  Leo,  and  that  he  *  was  brought  up  in  learning  at  Constantinople^ 
though  afterwards  he  learned  rhetorick,  philosophy,  arithmetick,  and 
the  other  liberal  sciences,  in  the  Isle  of  Antro  ?  And  doth  not  this 
argue,  that  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  do  not  report,  that  there  was  no 
learning  in  any  place  of  Graecia?  Thirdly,  Is  it  not  well  known,  that, 
1*  about  the  year  680,  there  was  kept  a  general  council  at  Constantino- 
ple, whereat  there  were  many  bishops  of  Greece,  and  among  the  rest 
the  "  Bishop  of  Athens  ?  Is  it  not  well  known  that  there  was  kept 
another  council  at  Nice,  an  hundred  years  after,  viz.  "  about  the 
year  TSO :  At  which,  there  were  ^  more  bishops  of  Greece^  than  at 
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the  former?  Is  it  not  well  known,  there  was  a  third  council  holden  at 
Constantinople,  which  did  exceed  in  number  either  of  the  f(»rmer 
two,  *  about  the  year  870?  And,  how  ib  it  credible  so  many  councils, 
consisting  of  many  bishops  should  be  kept  in  Greece,  and  yet  Greece 
utterly  without  learning  ?  Wellfare  N.  D.  in  comparison  of  Bellarmine 
herein,  for  N.  D.  durst  not,  it  secmcth,  say,  with  Bellarmine,  that, 
about  Pope  Joan's  time,  there  was  no  school  in  any  place  of  Gnecia. 
He  Was  ashamed  to  run  with  his  master  to  such  exci'ss  of  lying.  He 
left  him,  in  thb. 

Pap.  True«  But  that  Athens,  at  that  time,  had  no  school  in  it 
at  all,  nor  many  years  befurc,  '  N.  D.  is  as  confident,  as  his  master 
Bellarmine;  and  that  circumstance  is  that  which  gauls  you  most; 
wherefore  tell  me,  what  more  can  you  say  to  it? 

Prot.  Nay,  first  tell  me  how  N.  D.  proves  that;  for  I  shall  esteem 
of  his  position,  as  I  find  his  proof  to  be. 

Pap.  His  position  is  evident,  '  he  saith,  by  Ccdrenus  and  Zonaras, 
in  the  places  already  cited. 

Prot,  He  lyes  falsly,  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  make  as  much  for 
Bellarmine's  opinion,  as  for  his;  for  they  speak  of  the  decay  of 
learning  through  Greece  generally,  and  not  in  Athens  particularly; 
yet,  as  you  have  heard,  they  make  nothing  for  Bellarmine.  N.  D* 
might  as  well  have  cast  o$  Bellarmine's  witnesses,  as  Bellarmine^s 
opinion,  for  insufficient.     Have  you  any  more  exceptions  ? 

Pap.  ^  Yea;  for  these  tale-tellers  rrport,  that  she  came  to  Rome, 
and  there  professed  learning  opmly,  and  had  great  doctors  to  her 
scholars:  But  this  is  a  notorious  untruth,  for  there  was  no  learning 
openly  professed  at  Rome,  in  those  days,  as  the  stories  declare. 

Prot.  The  *  stories  declare,  that  Ina,  one  of  our  Saxon  Kings,  did 
build  a  school  in  Rome,  a  little  before  Pope  Joan's  days,  viz.  in  the 
year  7^7 ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  that  the  Kings  of  England,  and 
their  children,  the  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
might  repair  thither,  to  be  instructed  in  the  catholick  faith,  and 
afterwards  return  home ;  which  school  flourished  in  •  King  Ofi'a's  time, 
via.  793,  and  continued,  at  least,  till  Alfred's  timej  for  wc  read, 
that  Marinus,  the  Pope,  who  sat  in  the  year  883,  treed  it  from  all 
payments,  at  ^  Alfred's  motion.  Now  is  it  likely,  that  such  a  school 
was  built,  and  mainta  ned  fur  such  a  purpose,  where  no  learning  was 
publickiy  professed  ?  Moreover,  we  read  of  many  other  schools  kept 
in  the  same  city,  in  Stephen  the  Sixth's  time,  which  was  about  the 
year  885  ;  for  ail  the  schools  in  Rome  concurred  in  a  joyful  manner, 
bringing  Stephen  the  Sixth  to  the  palace  of  Latcran,  saith  *  one  of  your 
popish  chroniclers,  and  Stephen  was  sorry,  with  all  his  heart,  he  had 
not  wherewith  to  gratify  the  schools.  And  is  it  to  be  thought,  that 
all  these  schools  were  masterless,  that  they  had  no  professors,  nor 
readers? 
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Pap,  '  If  there  had  been  ever  such  a  Joan  Pope,  which  some  fifttf 
forborne  to  speak  of,  for  reverence  to  that  see ;  the  difference  which 
IS  found  among  historians,  in  numbering  of  such  popes  as  were  called 
by  the  name  of  John,  should  have  risen  at  that  time,  and  by  reasot^ 
of  that  occasion;  but  the  difference  among  historians,  about  the 
number  of  John  Popes,  arose  not  from  that  time,  and  about  that 
occasion ;  it  arose  in  Pope  John  the  Twelfth's  time,  about  the  yeki 
955 ;  Ergo,  there  was  never  such  a  Joan  Pope.  Now  answer  me 
this  argument,  if  you  can,  for  this  is  held  *  a  doughty  one* 

Prot,  Is  it  so  ?  Well,  hearken  then  what  I  answer  to  it :  I  say^ 
first,  there  is  no  reason,  that  historians  should  have  differed  in  their 
account  of  Johns  from  her  time,  though  some,  for  reverence  of  that 
see,  forbore  to  speak  of  her ;  so  they,  who  spoke  of  her,  were  not  to  set 
any  numeral  note  upon  her  head,  as  '  before  1  shewed  you  out  of 
Onuphrius.  They  were  not  to  reckon  one  John  the  more  for  her  J 
neither,  indeed,  did  any  historian,  before  Platina,  reckon  her  in  the 
Aumher  of  Johns,  though  they  called  her  by  the  name  of  John. 

Pap.  Yes,  Platina  set  a  numeral  note  upon  her  head,  and  called 
her  John  the  Seventh,  and  so  did  many  since  hh  time* 

Prot.  Many,  since  his  time,  have  called  her  so,  I  grant,  being 
moved  thereto,  as  I  suppose,  by  this,  that  they  saw  her  so  calkd  lA 
Platina;  but  Platina  hath  been  corrupted  by  some  of  your  generation, 
as  *  before  I  noted ;  for  he  neither  called  her  John  the  Seventh,  nor 
John  the  Eighth.  But,  secondly,  I  say,  your  minor  is  false ;  for  the 
difference,  which  is  about  the  number  of  Johns,  arose  not  from  John 
the  Twelfth,  but  from  this  woman,  Joan ;  for,  since  Platina^s  time^ 
some  called  her  John  the  Seventh,  some  John  the  Eighth,  and  so  disa* 
greed  in  the  total  sum. 

Pap.  •  Nay,  herein  you  are  out;  for,  that  their  disagreement 
began  in  John  the  Twelfth ^s  days,  Lambertus,  who  lived  in  those  days, 
witnesseth,  and  your  century  writers  do  confess. 

Prot.  Doth  Lambertus  witness  that  ?  Fie  that  you  should  say 
so,  for  he  hath  not  one  word  sounding  that  way,  no  more  have  the 
century  writers. 

Pap.  Yes,  but  they  have ;  for  they  •  write,  that,  whenas  John  the 
Twelfth  was  deposed  by  the  cardinals,  and  Leo  the  Eighth  placed  ii^ 
his  room,  John  the  Twelfth  got  the  Popedom  agjiin,  and  kept  it  four 
months ;  which  some  historians  not  observing,  made  tWo  popes  cf 
one. 

Prot.  The  century  writere  do  not  write  this.  Your  FlorimondOt 
and  Bernartius,  from  whence  you  have  this  stuff,  arc  shameless 
fellows  to  report  this  by  them.  They  say,  indeed,  that  there  is  greal 
difference  in  writers  about  Pope  John  the  Twelfth  ;  meaning,  by  John- 
the  Twelfth,  not  him,  into  whose  room  Leo  the  Eighth  was  <rhosen,r 
of  whom  you  talk  at  random,  but  another  John,  who  was  Son  16 
Sergius,  commonly  called  John  the  Eleventh;  But  that  historians 
began  to  diffei*  in  their  accoant^  by  reason  of  that  difference,  they  say 
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iot  Yo^  it  is  plain^  they  impute  the  difference,  among  the  historians, 
to  this,  *  that  some  called  Joan,  John  the  Seventh  ;  some,  John  the 
Eighth;  wherefore  you  must  cast  about  for  a  new  argument,  for 
tliis  will  not  serve  your  ttim. 

Pi^.  I  have  arguments  good  store;  whereof  the  first  shall  be 
taken  firom  the  time  wherein,  they  say,  she  sat  as  Pope ;  and  'I  will 
fcy  especially  widi  Marianus  Scotusj  the  first  reporter  of  this 
matter;  for,  if  he  be  confounded^  all  the  rest  must  rest  con* 
bunded* 

Prci,  Well,  fell  to  your  work,  and  be  as  good  as  your 
Wuti. 

Papm  *  If  Leo  the  Fourth  lived  to  the  year  S55,  then  Marianus 
Scotus  lyed  falsely,  in  reporting  that  this  Joan  was  called  pope  in 
the  year  853  :  for,  by  his  confession,  she  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth ; 
but  Leo  the  Fourth  lived  to  the  ]fear  855 :  Ergo,  Marianus  Scotus 
lyed  falsely,  in  reporting  tliat  this  Joan  was  chosen  Pope  in  the  year 
ft55. 

Prat,  What  is  that  to  the  main  chance,  that  Marianus  Scotus 
intitook  die  year  of  her  entering  into  the  popedom  ?  In  histories,  a 
vear  or  two  break  no  square :  But  how  prove  you,  that  Marianus 
reports,  that  this  Pope  Joan  was  chosen  in  the  year  853  ? 

Pap.  *  By  his  own  words,  for  thus  he  writets: '  Anno  octingentesimo 
quinqnagesimo  tertio  Leo  Papa  obiit  Kalend.  Augusti.  Huic  successit 
Joanna  mulier  annis  duobus,  raensibus  quinque,  diebus  quatuor/  In 
die  year  853,  Leo,  the  Pope,  died  on  the  kalends  of  August,  and 
Joan,  the  woman,  succeeded  after  him,  for  the  space  of  two  years^ 
^re  months,  and  four  days* 

Proi,  These  are  not  Marianus's  words;  for  he  sets  not  down  the  year 
precisely,  but  in  numeral  figures,  by  the  side  of  the  text.  '  And  it  is  plain, 
by  confercnceof  years,  that  he  meant  to  note  out  the  855th,  forherentrance, 
mnd  not  the  853d }  for  Benedict  the  Third,  who  succeeded  her,  entered  not, 
by  his  account,  till  the  year  857.  Now,  if  she  had  entered  855,  she  had 
been  pope  four  years,  or  thereabouts ;  for  between  853  and  857,  there 
run  four  years ;  whereas,  in  plain  words,  he  notes  that  she  was  pope 
bnt  two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days*  Secondly,  it  is  plain,  by 
Marianus  Scotus^  thatSergius  tbeSecond  began  his  popedom  in  the  year 
844,  'and  sat  three  years.  It  is  plain,  that  Leo  the  Fourth,  next 
successor  to  Sergius,  began  his  in  the  year  847,  and  sat  eight  years, 
Kow  put  these  odd  sums,  four,  three,  and  eight,  to  840,  and  they 
frill  make  855.  So  that  whosoever  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth,  must 
begin  in  the  year  855,  and  that  was  Joan  the  woman,  in  Marianus  s 
opinion. 

Pap.  Why,  but  right  ovcr-against  these  figures,  853,  these  words  are 
set :  *  Leo  Papa  obiit  Kal.  Aug/  Leo,  the  Pope,  died  on  the  kalends 
of  August.  And  doth  not  that  argue,  that,  in  Marianus's  opinion,  Leo 
died  that  year  ? 
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Frot,  No,  no  more  than  the  words  following,  *  huicsuccessit  Joanna 
mulier,  &c/  whith  are  set  just  over-against  these  figures  854,  do  argue^ 
that  she  began  her  Popedom  the  next  year  after ;  or  that  Lto  the 
Fourth  bigan  his  popedom  in  the  year  852,  because,  right  over- 
against  that  number,  his  entrance  upon  Sergius's  death  is  mentioned* 
Is  not  your  next  argument  better  ? 

Pap^  *  The  people  of  Rome,  about  that  time,  were  evil  affected 
towards  the  Pope ;  and  so  was  the  greater  part  of  all  I  taly  :  For  that 
Charles  had  subdued  them,  and  given  them  to  the  Pope.  Now,  if 
such  an  accident  as  this  had  fallen  onty  it  might  have  given  them 
just  cause  to  have  fallen  from  the  Pope  again :  For  they  might  have 
pretended,  that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  a  womanish  and  a  whorish 
government.     But  we  read  of  no  such  thing.     Ergo. 

Frot,  Charles  rescued  Italy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lombards^  with 
the  great  good  liking  both  of  the  Romans,  and  the  rest  of  Italy.  But 
he  never  turned  them  over  to  live  under  the  Pope's  government.  All 
his  life  he  kept  them  in  obedience  to  himself,  and  by  will  bequeathed 
the  whole  country  to  his  youngest  son  Pipin,  as  *  Baronius  sheweth 
out  of  the  French  histories.  Ergo,  this  argument  is  naught:  Lei 
me  have  a  new  one. 

Fap,  '  The  Popes,  about  the  time  of  this  your  supposed  pope  Joan,  did 
take  up  roundly  both  kings  and  emperors  for  their  adulteries*  Which 
is  a  plain  argument,  there  was  no  Pope  Joan  in  that  see,  guilty  of  any 
such  crime. 

Frot»  What  kings  and  emperors  were  these,  whom  the  Popes  took 
up  so  roundly  for  thefi»  adulteries? 

Fap,  Lodovicus,  the  Emperor,  was  one:  For  Gregory  the  Fiflk 
turned  him  into  a  monastery  for  his  adultery  with  one  Judith,  that 
there  he  might,  a- part,  do  penance  for  his  sin. 

Frot.  Gregory  *  the  Fifth  lived  almost  one-hundred  and  ^hy  years 
after  Pope  Joan ;  and  besides,  there  was  no  emperor  called  Ludovick 
in  his  time.  Perhaps  Florimondus  would  have  said  Gregory  the 
Fourth,  for  he  lived  not  long  before  Pope  Joan's  time,  and  in  his  days 
there  was  one  Ludowick  an  emperor. 

Fap,  Indeed,  it  may  be  so,  for  the  numeral  figure  might  soon  be 
mistaken.  For  Gregory  the  lM)urth,  a  man  may  easily  set  down  Gregory 
the  Fifth  :  And  what  say  you  to  it? 

Frot,  I  say,  Florimondus  is  a  palterer.  For  Ludowick,  who 
lived  in  Grei»ory  the  Fourth's  lime,  was  never  noted  for  an  adulterer, 
with  any  Judith,  nor  with  any  woman  else.  Judith^  his  wife,  was 
suspected  of  that  sin  with  othei*s,  and  thereupon  was  veiled,  and 
thrust  into  a  monastery  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  And 
Ludowick  himself,  upon  other  pretences,  was,  for  a  time,  deprived 
of  the  empire.  But  Gregory  the  Fourth  had  no  hand,  either  in  her 
veiling,  or  in  his  deprivation,  as  you  may  see  by  •  Baronius*     Besides^ 
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tkis  fell  out  before  Pope  Joan's  time;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  hinder,' 
but  that  there  was  such  a  Joan.  Metbinks  you  should  be  drawn  dry, 
you  talk  so  idly. 

Pap,  '  If  there  had  been  such  a  Pope  Joan,  some  historian  would 
have  writ  either  good  or  bad  of  her.  But  we  read  nothing  of  her  in 
any  history. 

Proi,  Do  we  read  nothing  of  her  in  any  history?  Whence  have 
we  this  of  her  aspiring  to  the  Popedom,  and  of  her  leud  behaviQur 
in  the  time  of  her  Popedom  ?  Have  I  not  proved  it  unto  you  out  of 
the  histories  ? 

Pop.  Yea,  but  my  meaning  is, '  that  we  read  nothing  in  any  history 
of  her  reforming  the  church ;  of  her  determining  of  cauM  s  and 
qiiestioas,  usually  proposed  by  bishops  to  them  that  are  popes,  of  any 
intercourse  or  affairs,  that  she  had  with  king  or  emperor. 

Prot.  No  more  do  we  read  in  any  historian,  of  any  such  act  done  by 
Anastasius  the  Third,  who  sat  as  pope  two  years,  and  upward. 
Anastasius  the  Third,  as  ^  Piatina  witnesseth,  did  nothing  worthy  of 
remembrance.  We  read  nothing  of  any  great  acts  done  by  Leo  the 
Seventh.  He  sat  three  years  and  six  months ;  yet  he  did  as  *  little  as 
Anastasius,  for  any  thing  we  read ;  he  neither  reformed  the  churchy 
Bor  resolved  any  bishop  his  doubts,  nor  intermeddled  with  any 
princes. 

Pap.  *  Oh,  but  that  age,  wherein  you  feign  this  Joan  lived,  was 
an  age  wherein  fell  out  great  variety  of  matter,  both  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west.  In  it  many  princes  and  emperors  of  great  worth  reigned* 
In  it  many  men  of  great  learning  lived :  And  therefore,  if  there  had 
been  any  such  monster  then,  we  could  not  but  have  heard  of  it  on  all 
sides. 

Prot.  So  we  have,  as  before  I  proved.  But  what  great  variety  of 
matter  fell  there  out  in  that  age  more  than  ordinary  ? 

Pap,  ^  In  that  age,  there  was  old  holding  and  drawing  between  the 
eastern  and  western  churches  about  images.  Many  councils  were  kept 
by  both  sides,  and  many  evil  words  passed  <m  all  hands. 

Pn^.  Go,  go,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  and  of  Florimondus  your 
roaster.  All  stories  testify,  that  the  difference  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  about  images,  began  in  the  former  ages  ;  and  that^ 
though  they  continued  some  few  years  after  the  year  800,  yet  there 
was  no  talk  of  that  matter  for  divers  years  before  Pope  Joan's  days : 
Yet  I  am  willing  to  hear  you  speak  on.  Wherefore  tell  me  what  sort 
of  learned  men  that  age  brought  out  ? 

Pap,    Great  store,  but  it  were  too  long  to  reckon  them, 
jprot.     It  may  be  so :    Yet  you   must  know  that  they  went  for 
karned  men  in  that  age,  ^  who  were    but  bare  grammarians.    And 
therefore,   were  they  never  so  many,    Pope  Joan's  acts  might  pass 
unwritten. 
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Pap.    '  Yea,  but  I  would  gladly  know  of  you,  wbal  duket,  wliat 
princes,    what   kino^,    what    emperors,    this  Joan   inaugurated   and 
crowned :    What  ambasssadors    she  entertained,    what  honours  ahe.^ 
bestowed  upon  any  persons. 

Prot.  Indeed*  you  pose  me  now ;  especially  in  that  which  conceni^ 
the  inaus^urating  and  crowning  of  dukes,  and  princes,  and  kings, 
and  emperors.  For  I  remember  none  inaugurated  or  crowned  by 
hen 

Pap,  I  thought  so.  Ai\d  therefore  you  do  well  to  confess  it  I  trua( 
at  length  you  will  also  confess  that  there  was  no  Pope  Joan. 

Prot,  N\'hy,  I  pray  you  ?  did  every  Pope  inaugurate  and  crowii 
either  dukos,  or  princes,  or  kings,  or  emperors? 

Pap.     Nay,  I  say  not  so,     But  in  that  age  the  emperors  themselves 
had  such  a  reverend  opinion  of  the*  Roman  Popes,  that  tbey  would  not. 
take  upon  them  to  nign,  except  they  gave  them  their  consent,  and 
crowned  them. 
.  Prot,     How  prove  you  that  ? 

Pap,  '  By  this,  that  Adrian  the  First  baptized  the  two  sons  of  Charley 
the  Great,  and  after  that  anointed  them  kings. 

Prot.  This  proves  not  your  purpose;  for  this  fell  out  in  the  year 
781,  as  *  Baronius  notes,  and  not  in  that  age  wherein  Pope  Joan  lived* 
But  do  yuu  think  that  every  Pope  in  that  age  inaugurated  some 
dukes,  or  princes,  or  kings,  or  emperors?  1  would  gladly  ki)ow  of 
you,  what  duke,  or  prince,  or  king,  or  emperor,  was  inaugurated,  pr 
crowned  by  Pope  Eugenius  the  Si'cond,  who  sat  in  the  year  824;  or 
by  Pope  Valentinus,  who  $at  in  the  year  827  ;  or  by  Pope  Gregory  tbo 
Fourth,  who  succeeded  Valentiniis ;  or  by  Pope  Sergius  the  Second^ 
Vfho  sat  in  the  year  844 ;  or  by  Pope  Lio  the  Fourth,  who  sat  in  the 
year  847*  I  am  sure,  never  a  one  of  these  crowned  any  empeior* 
And  I  remember  not,  that  any  one  of  these  anointed  any  doke,  or. 
king,  save  Leo  the  F(»urth,  who  anointed  Alfred,  the  youngest  won  of 
Ethelwulfus,  King  of  England.  Which  furthered  him  nothing  tp  the 
attaining  of  the  kingdom  ;  for,  till  the  death  of  his  three  elder  biethrei^ 
for  all  the  Pope's  anointing  him,  he  lived  like  a  subject,  he  liyed  not 
like  a  king.  Wherefore,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  main  point,  though 
Pope  Joan  inaugurated,  or  crowned,  no  such  persons  as  you  spei^  <^ 
yet  you  cannot  conclude  thereupon:  Ergo^  there  was  no  PopeJoa^ 

Pap.  *  But  if  she  bestowed  no  honours  upon  any  persons;  if  dbe 
made  no  bishops ;  if  she  gave  no  bishopricks,  it  is  more  than  probaUi 
there  was  never  any  such. 

Prot,  Oh,  but  we  read,  that  'contulit  sacros  ordines,  proroovit 
episcopos,  ministravit  sacramenta,  csteraque  Romanorum  Ponlificnm 
exercuit  muner\:'  She  gave  orders;  she  made  bishops;  she  adminis*. 
tend  the  sacraments,  and  she  performed  all  other  offices  bekmgii^ 
unto  the  papacy. 

Pap,  Where  read  you  that?  I  warrant  you,  you  had  it  out  of  Bale; 
of  whom  1  wish  you  to  see,  at  your^  leisure,  what  *  Florimondu^'s 
censure  is* 
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Froi*  V  John  Bale  for  aught  I  know,  is  a  far  honester  man  tha^ 
floriraondus.  And,  to  tell  you  truth,  if  Florimondus  rail  qpon  kim, 
i  shall  have  the  better  opinion  of  him.  For  as  '  Tertullian  persuaded 
Umselfy  that  whosoever  knew  Nero^  would  easily  believe  Christianity 
vere  good,  because  it  was  disliked  by  Nero :  So  I  persuade  myself, 
that  whosoever  knows  Florimondus,  he  will  the  rather  be  well  peiv 
tuaded  of  John  Bale,  because  he  is  reviled  by  Florimondus.  But  yet 
I'would  have  you  know,  I  read  not  this  in  Bale  only,  but  in  'Cornelius 
Agrippa ;  a  man  much  commended  by  '  Leo  X.  and  in  a  *  book  of  his 
■oiemnly  privileged  by  Charles  V. 

Pt^t*  Well,  sir,  since  these  reasons  prevail  not  with  you,  I  will 
come  4  step  or  two  nearer  to  you.  And  first,  to  prove  your  story  a 
labulous  fiction,  I  argue  thus:  '  If  the  report  of  Pope  Joan  be  not  a 
Action,  then  Nicholas,  the  first  pope  of  that  name,  who  at  the  time  of 
hcT  eleetion  was  a  cardinal,  gave  her  a  voice,  and  so  consented  to  her 
tiectioiu  But  it  is  not  credible  that  Nicholas  gave  her  a  voice,  and 
consented  to  her  election,  ergo. 

Froi,  First,  I  deny  that  Nicholas  was  a  cardinal  at  the  time  of 
Pope  Joan's  election.  For  he  was  made  *  subdeacon  by  Sergius  IL 
aad  ^  deacon  by  Leo  IV*  In  which  order  he  continued  'till  the  death 
of  Benedict  III.  who  sat  after  Joan.  Secondly,  I  deny  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  he  gave  Pope  Joan  his  voice,  though  we  should  grant  he 
was  a  cardinal.  For  it  was  never  required,  that  all  the  cardinals 
ahould  give  consent  to  any  pope's  election.  But  principally  1  deny 
your  minor  proposition,  viz.  that  it  is  not  credible  Nicholas  gave  hoc 
his  voice,  and  consented  to  her  election.    And  how  can  you  prove  it  ? 

Fop,  'If  Nicholas  had  given  her  a  voice,  and  consented  to  her 
election,  then  could  he  not  honestly  have  reproved  Photius  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  for  that  he  suffered  himself  of  a  meer  lay-roan  to  b« 
made  a  patriarch.  ^'  Neither  could  he  justly  have  reproved  Michaei 
the  Emperor,  for  that  he  gave  his  consent  to  Photius's  ordination  and 
election*  But,  no  doubt,  he  reproved  them  both  honestly  and  justly* 
£rgo.f  he  never  gave  Pope  Joan  his  voice^  he  never  consented  to  her 
election* 

Froi.  Why  might  not  he,  without  note  of  dishonesty,  reprove 
Photiiis  and  the  Emperor  for  their  dealing,  though  he  himself  had  a 
Jiand  jn  Pope  Joan's  election  ? 

Fi^,  Because  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  if 
not  of  a  greater;  for  a  woman,  you  know,  is  not  capable  of  holy 
orders. 

Froi*  Oh  is  that  it  f  As  though  there  were  not  a  main  difference 
between  Nicholas's  fact,  to  suppose  he  did  it,  and  the  fact  of  Photius 

X  9vi  fcH  illapi,  iiitelfiftra  potest,  non  tuu  yraodi  aliqapd  boonm  k  Neroo*  <UmaEtms*  T«rtolL 
ApoMfoC  cap.  5.  Eutd^.  HUt.  Ecclet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  M.  8  Dc  Vanitate  Scienliarutn,  cup. 

tfS.  d«  Brrtli  MonatticU.  3  Lib.  i.  Epistol.  Epist.  38  te  mAgaopere  commendamas.  &c. 

L«>  U>^T«atfa.  4  Lib.  de  VaniUta  Scientiaruni,  is  mentioned  in  the  emperor's 


nnila^.  5  S  ea  M>ala  vera  fuitaet,  .ot  Roma  hoc  tempore  sedcrit  fiaroioa,  cui  ia  e leo 

hoot  ipie  HicoUaii  tone  Cardinalis  suffragiom  oportuerit  contulisM,  qua  frontici  Photium  rmia% 
gvere  potuaast  (qood  scptotimA  (licit)  eo  nomine  qtt6d  cum  estet  laicus  ordiuari  »e  epitropuia 
paina  —aft,  Stc  hwoiu  Anoal.  torn.  x.  ad.  ann.  80S.  num.  70.  6  Anastas.  Biblioth.  iu 

«ftm  Viealai  I.  7  Aid*  8  Jbid.  9  Baron.  loco  supra  citato. 

10  imperBUraai  ipnm  actDiflM  rtprehtniiooe  ptntringtt,   fiiod  id  if «p«  prmonpiiaML 
BvtB,  Ml* 
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and  the  Emperor.  Photius  and  the  Emperor  did  that  wittingly  and 
\villinu;ly,  :vhich  Nicholas  reproves  in  them.  Nicholas  chose  a  woman 
pope  unwittingly.  It  was  with  Nicholas,  in  all  likelihood,  at  the 
election  of  Pope  Joan,  as  it  was  with  the  *  two  hundred  of  Jerusalem, 
who  were  called  by  Absalom  to  Hebron;  of  whom  the  scriptures 
witness,  that  they  went  in  their  simplicity,  knowing  nothing.  Now 
Ignorance,  invincible  ignorance,  such  as  this  was,  excuseth,  though  not 
from  all  fault,  yet  from  so  great  fault.  Wherefore  you  must  come 
nearer  me  yet,  if  you  mean  to  drive  me  from  my  opinion. 

Pap,  Have  at  you  then,  and  that  with  a.'  golden  argument,  •  such 
as  can  never  be  answered,  and  this  is  it :  *  About  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  this  devised  election  of  Pope  Joan,  to  wit,  up«)n  the 
year  of  Chribt  1020,  the  church  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople  being 
in  some  contention  with  Home,  Pope  Leo  IX.  wrot(»  a  long  letter  to 
Michael  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  reprehending  certain  abuses 
of  that  church,  and,  among  others,  that  they  were  said  to  have  pro- 
moted eunuchs  to  priesthood,  and  thereby  also  a  greater  inconvenience 
falh'n  out,  which  was,  that  a  woman  was  cn*pt  to  be  patriarch.  *  Now, 
no  doubt,  Leo  would  never  have  durst  to  write  thus,  if  the  patriarch 
might  have  returned  the  matter  back  upon  him  again,  and  said:  This 
was  but  a  slanderous  report,  falsly  raised  against  the  church  of  Coti- 
stantinople,  but  that  a  woman  indeed  had  been  promoted  in  the  Roman 
church. 

frot,  h  this  your  golden  and  unanswerable  argument  ?  Truly,  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  that  you  have  no  more  skill  in  an  argument;  for 
you  presume  in  this,  that  Leo  would  never  object  that  against  Constan- 
tinople, whereof  Rome  itself  might  be  convinced  ;  and  make  that  the 
ground  of  your  conclusion.  Now  that  is  a  slabby  ground,  as  may 
appear  by  this,  that  it  is  ordinary  with  you  papists  to  object  that 
against  others,  whereof  yourselves  stand  most  guilty.  It  is  ordinary 
with  you  papists  to  call  your  enemies  whores  fii*st.  Do  n«»t  you  com- 
plain with  open  mouths  of  us  ministers,  for  want  of  contini  ncy  ;  and 
yet  is  it  not  well  known,  that  your  prit^sts  and  monks,  •  like  fed  hones, 
have  neighed  after  their  neijihbours  wives;  and  your  nuns  have  opt^ned 
their  feet  (to  '  use  the  prophet's  phrase,  when  he  speaketh  of  such-like 
skirts)  to  every  one  that  passed  by,  and  have  multiplied  their  whoredoms  ? 

*  Taceo  de  fornicationibus  6c  adulteriis,  h  quibus  qui  alieni  sunt, 
probro  caeteris  ac  ludibrio  esse  solent,  spadonesq ;  aut  sodomita^  appel- 
lantur ;'  saith  *  Nicholas  Clemangis,  speaking  of  your  priests. 

1  say  nought  of  your  prii^ts  fornications  and  adulteries,  from  which 
crimes,  if  any  man  be  free,  he  is  made  a  laughing-stock  to  the  rest,  and 
either  called  aii  eunuch  or  a  sodomite. 

'  Laici  usque  adeo  persuasum  habent  nullos  ccelibes  esse,  ut  in  pie- 
Tisq ;  parochiis  non  aliter  velint  presbyterum  tolerare,  nisi  concubinaqi 

1]  9  Sam.  XV.  11.  S  O  Locus  EpUt.  npportunu^  9c  auro  contra  qod  cams.  &  qnofacU* 

protelem  omnia  adveraarlorum  lela,  ice.  Bernart.  Iit>.  citNto.  pmg.  I09.  3  Ratio  ioelacta- 

bilit*  saith  Gt-nehrard.  Ct^-on.  iib.  iv.  Maximi  pondcris  arg.  saith  Flor.  cap.  C5.  pas  SO9. 

4  Leo  IX  .  Epist.  ad  Michaelem  Epiac.  Constantinop.  cap.  93.  5  N.  D.  ltt».  dtat. 

num.  SQ,  paf .  3()8.  6  Jer.  v.  8.  7  Eaech.  xvi.  85.  S  De  Fn^ollbu 

Simoni«ci« :  lo  Bibliotb«c«  saatorom  P»irom,  priottd  at  Pans«  lSt6,  pag.  (i55« 
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fiabeat;  quo  vel  sic  suis  sit  consultum  uxoribus;  quae  ne  sic  quidem 
tisquequaque  sunt  extra  poriculum/  saith  the  '  same  man. 

The  lay  people  are  so  conceited  of  the  incontinence  of  all  priests, 
tbat  willingly  they  would  not  have  a  parish  priest,  unless  he  have  a 
whore  of  his  own,  that  so  they  might  keep  their  own  wives.  And  yet, 
for  all  that,  they  are  scarce  sure  of  their  own  By  that  course. 

'  Fomicantur  complures  MoniHlium  cum  suis  pnelatis,  ac  monachis, 
&  conversis,  6c  in  monasteriis  pluresparturiunt  tilios  6c  filias,  quos  i^b 
iis4lem  praelatie,  monachis,  6c  conversis  fornicari^,  seu  ex  incestuofio 
coitu  conceperunt,'  saith  *  Thcodoricus  dc  Niem,  secretary  to  Pope 
Urban  VI.  going  on  thus,  *  Et  quod  miserandum  est,  nonnullae  ex 
liuju&modi  monialibus  aliquos  foetus  earum  mortificant,  6c  infantes  in 
lucem  editos  trucidant,  6cc, 

Many  nuns  commit  fornication  with  bishops,  and  monks,  and  con* 
verts,  and  bre  d«  livered  of  sons  and  daughters  within  their  monasteries, 
which  were  got  by  those  p(  rsons,  fornicator  like,  if  not  incestuously. 
And,  which  is  most  pitiful,  very  many  of  these  nuns  kill,  with  saberdi- 
BEQces,  the  fruit  in  their  wombs;  many  kill  them  alter  they  be  born. 
•  *  Quid  (obsecro")  aliud  sunt  hoc  tempore  puellarum  monasteria,  nisi 
quaedam  veneris  execranda  porstibula,  6c  lascivorum,  6c  impudicorum 
juvenum  ad  libidincs  explcndas  receptacula;  ut  idem  sit  hodie  puellam 
▼elare,  quod  6c  public^  ad  scortandum  exponere;  saith  ^  Clemangis 
above-named. 

What  are  nunneries,  I  pray  you,  now,  save  cursed  stews,  and  places 
or  meeting  of  wanton  and  shameless  youths  to  satisfy  their  lusts  in? 
So  that  now  it  is  all  one,  to  make  a  wench  a  nun,  and  to  make  her  a 
whon*. 

^  Johannes  Cremensis,  one  of  your  Romish  cardinals,  held  a  council 
at  London,  in  the  year  1125,  wherein  he  inveighed  bitterly  against 
such  priests  as  kept  concubines,  '  dicens  summum  scelus  esse  k  latere 
meretricis  ad  corpus  Christi  conficiendum  surgere,'  saying,  it  was  a 
damnable  sin  for  a  priest  to  arise  trom  a  whore  to  go  to  say  mass ;  yet 
he  himself  loved  a  whore  with  all  his  heart.  For,  as  we  read  in  our* 
English  stories,  ^  Ipse  cum  eadem  die  corpus  Christi  confecisset,  cum 
meretrice  post  vesperam  interceptus  est ;'  he  himself  was  taken  with  a 
whore  the  same  night  after  he  had  said  mass.  And,  as  it  seems,  he  was 
taken  in  the  manner;  for  the  historiographers  note,  *  Res  notissima 
negari  non  potuit;'  The  matter  was  so  plain,  it  could  not  b9  denied. 

Again,  do  you  not  condemn  us  of  ignorance  *  reporting  by  us,  that 
we  are  afraid  to  reason  with  common  catholicks ;  and  that,  when  we  do 
reason,  the  common  sort  of  catholicks  are  able  to  answer  all  our  argu- 
ments, and  to  say  also  more  for  us,  than  wc  can  say  for  ourselves  ;  as 
though  ye  were  the  people  only,  and  wisdom  must  die  with  you.  And 
yet  are  not  we  able  to  prove  out  of  your  own  mouths,  that  your  priests 
and  monks  were  generally  like  the  ^  sixscorc  thousand  Ninevites,  who 

1  Ibid.  S  Nemoris  Unionis,  Tract  vi.  cap.  S4.  3  De  cfbrraoto  Ecdetias  Statu. 

4  Henricns  Huntiogdon,  Hist.  lib.  viL  ad  ann.  Christi  llt5.  RoRer  Hoveaen  Anoal.  pars  prior 
In  Hen  I.  aim.  1186.  Matth.  Paris  in  Hen.  I.  ad  ann.  11^.  uag.  93.  Matth.  Wtttm.  Flores.  Hist, 
•d  ann.  Ilf5.  5  Huntingdon,  Hoveden,  Matth.  Paris  locis  citat.  0  Brbtow, 

JfociTt  31.  7  Jonas  It.  11. 
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kad  «et  la  much  wit  as  to  discern  between  their  right  hand  ^d  the 
left? 

*  Videaa  admitti  ad  sacerdotium  csterosque  sa^ros  ordines  homines 
idiotas  &  illiteralos,  vix  moros^  ac  syllabatim  absque  iiilo  intellectti 
lagere  scientes,  qui  Laiiuum  Sf  Arabicum  aequaliter  norunt:  saith  '  Cle^ 
mangis,  speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  your  clergy. 

Tiiou  may  est  sae  ignorant  and  unlettered  persons  advanced  to 
pnesthood)  and  the  other  holy  orders,  which  cannot  read  without 
ilutteriog  and  stammering,  who  have  as  great  skill  in  the  Arabian 
longuey  as  in  the  Latin.    And  in  *  another  place: 

'  Quotusquisque  hodie  est  ad  pontiticale  cuhnen  evectus,  qui  sacras, 
vtl  perfunctorily  literas  legerit,  audierit,  didicerit,  /imd  qui  sacrum 
codicem  nisi  tegumento  tenus  unquam  attigerit? 

How  many' are  now  a-days  preferred  to  bishopricks,  who,  not  so  much 
|M  cursorily,  have  either  read,  or  heard,  or  learned  the  holy  scriptures? 
Yea»  who  have  not  so  much  as  touched  the  Bible,  except  it  were  on  tha 
outside  of  the  covering  ? 

*  Hoc  seculo  episcopatus  &  sacerdotia  indoctissimis  hominibus  &  i^ 
vdigione  alienis  deferri  solent. — Hodi^  episcopi  nostri  (paucis  exceptis) 
sacrarura  literarum  scientia  cseterb  ex  populo  longj^  inferiores  sun^ 
saith  '  Duaren/ 

In  this  age,  bishopricks  and  parsonages  are  bestowed  on  most  UBr 
learned  and  irreligious  men. — At  this  day,  our  bishops  (except  a  few) 
aia  B^re  unlearned  than  the  common  people, 

^  Pudeat  Italias  sacerdotes,  quos  ne  semei  quidem  legine  constat 
Bovam  legem;  apud  Thaboritas,  vix  mulierculara  inveniast  quan 
de  novo  &  veteri  Testamento  respondere  nescit/  saith  *  ^neas  Sylvius. 

Fie  upon  the  priests  of  Italy,  who  never  read  over  the  New  Testament: 
^  A  man  can  hardly  find  a  woman  among  the  Thaborites,  vho  cannol 
answer  roundly  to  any  thing  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

^  Ecclesiarura  regimina  minus  dignis,  Romse  videlicet,  committuntufi 
qui  ad  mulos  magis  qu^m  homines  pascendos  &  regendos  esseot  idonei. 

The  government  of  the  churches,  even  at  Rome,  is  committed  to 
unworthy  persons,  who  are  fitter  to  look  to  the  keeping  of  mules  than 
nan. 

Thirdly,  Do  not  you  upbraid  us  with  baseness  and  vileness :  ac- 
counting no  better  of  our  most  reverend  bishops,  than  uncircumcised 
Philistines,  which,  as^  you  say,  were  taken  out  of  the  rascality  of  th# 
whole  realm  ?  ^  Do  not  you  give  out,  that  a  great  part  of  our  clergy 
resteth  in  butchers,  cooks,  catchpoles,  coblers,  dyers,  and  dawbeni 
felons,  carrying  their  mark  in  their  hand,  instead  of  a  shaven  crown  j 
ftthermen,  gunners,  harpers,  inn-keepers,  merchants,  and  mariners; 
n^  makers,  potters,  apothecaries,  and  porters  of  Billingsgate ;  pinnen^ 
pedlars,  ruffling  ruffians,  sadleis,  sheanneq,  and  shepherds;  taiiiiei% 

1  De  Prasulibus  Stanooiacls,  in  BibUoth.  Sanct.  part  edit.  Paris.  15rO.  f  Pe  cormpt^ 

EcdMto  Statu.  S  De  »ac.  Ecrlea.  Mtebta  Beaefic.  lib.  1.  c^>.  11,  4  CoauMBt. 

4e  Diet,  a  Fact  Alfonsl  Re^lt,  lib.  tt.  Apotheg.  17.  6  Qravamea  vu.  Vatioitit  OenaanipB. 

quod  h«betar  in  Fmacleiilo  Reriun  espetoodarttai,  ImptM.  Colon.  IftSS.  fol.  )£f .  b. 

6  AU«n*«  Answer  to  tlie  Book  of  Bngllah  JaatiM»  c«p.  S.  pege  41.  7  Staplet.  ia  t|i« 

fourth  book  of  the  Coantert>la»t,  fol.  481*  and  8.  R.  in  hb  AanNi  t0  le^'t  ^wn^  ^ff^f^fU 
cap.  a.  art.  7*  nun.  ^  PH*  ^* 
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tilers,  tinkers,  trumpeters,  w^ven^  i^berrimeQ,  S^q.  I  P.O  AQt '  you  9^ 
port,  that  so  many  bankrupts,  and  infamous  and  villainous  wretchfl^ 
9xe  admitted  to  it,  that  nonje,  almost,  except  b^  ^e  driven  thereto,  by 
beggary,  will  enter  in^v  it?  As  though  ye  only  were  tlie  soon  of  noble^ 
Hoid  we  the  children  of  fools,  a^d  the  children  of  villaiog,  which  wem 
more  vile  than  the  earth :  and  yet  are  we  not  a^le  to  prove  against  yoHp 
that  you  have  made  Levit^^  even  bishops  and  priest^  of  the  blind  aB4 
the  lame,  of  the  flatnosed,  broken-footed^  and  broken-handed,  of  ihm 
prooked-backed  and  blear-ey^d,  of  the  scurvy  and  scabbed,  of  ftht 
lowest  of  the  people,  tag  and  rag, 

'  Si  quis  desidiosus  est,  si  quis  a  labore  abhorrens,  si  qui^  in  ocio 
Ittxuriari  volens,  ad  sacerdotium  convolat;  quo  adepto,  statim  se  c«t»» 
lis  sacerdotibus  voluptatum  sectatoribus  adjungit,  qui  ipagis  secundum 
Epicurum,  quan^  secundum  Christum  viventes,  &  cauponulas  seduU 
frequentantes,  potando,  commessando,  pransitando,  convivando,  oum 
tesseris,  &  pilo  ludendo  tempore  tota  consumunt :  crapulaU.  vero  & 
inebriati  pugnant,  clamant,  tumuUuantur,  nomeoi  dei  &  sauctorum 
quorum  ppllutissimis  labiis  execrantur,  sicque  tandem  compositum,  eap 
pieretricum  suarum  oomplc^ibus  ad  diviixum  altare  veniunt;'  saith^ 
Clemaagis,  sp^Uiing  of  your  worthier. 

If  Uiere  be  any  laj^y  ^.low,  any  that  oanDot  away  with  work,  aaj 
that  woulc}  wallow  in  plea;iuresj  he  4s  hasty  to  be  priested.  And,  whea 
be  is  made  one,  and  (latb  gotten  a  benefice,  he  coasorts  with  his  neighp 
|x>ur  priests,  who  are  altoge];her  given  to  pleasures;  and  then  both  hc^ 
and  they,  live,  not  like  Christians,  but  like  Epicures;  drinking,  eat- 
ing,  feasting;  and  revelling,  till  the  cow  come  home,  as  the  saying  is; 
playing  at  tables,  and  a|  stool-ball ;  and,  when  they  are  well  crammei 
and  tippled,  then  they  fall  by  the  ears  together,  whooping,  and  yelling, 
imd  swearing  damnably,  by  God  and  all  the  saints  in  heaven.  And, 
after  all  matters  be  soniewhat  pacified,  then,  arising  out  of  their  whont 
laps,  they  go  to  the  mass. 

*  Asciscuntur  nunc  (saith  *  Platina)  non  mod^  servi  &  vulgo  ooih 
eepti,  ac  nati,  verumatiam  flagitiosi  omnes  ex  6agitioso  quoque  geiuti*' 

Now-a^days  not  only  servants,  and  they  which  are  begotten  and  bpr|i 
under  hedges,  are  admitted  to  be  of  the  clergy ,^  but  every  vile  fellons 
and  every  vile  fellow's  brat^ 

*  £x  aulicis  perditissimis  &  quod  omni  state  fuit  post  ohristianonim 
jnemoriam  inauditum,  ex  militibus  deploratissimis,  iisque  sanguinariis 
-r — Dei  loco  ad  ecclesiii^  collocantur,  imo  repent^  intrudimtur,  gubei^ 
npcula,'  saith  ^  Lindan.  *  QmH  q^od  puerulis  U  adolescentulis  €v*y 
duntur  hsep  txactaqda  f 

Wretched  courtierm  forlorn  and  bloody  aoUinrs,  a  thing  aever  heasd 
of  befo^  among  Christians,  are  all  upou  a  sudden  thrust  in  upon  the 
(pburch  to  manage  it  i»  God's  stead,  yea  boys  and  youngsters  are  made 
l^ishops  and  prelates  in,  the  church. 

*  Bibones,  scortatores,  aJeatorei,  &  qui  haec  vitia,  vultu,  cnllu,  ii>- 
cessu,  totoque  habitu  prae  se  ferunt;  passim  (ad  sacerdotium)  admit* 

1  PhilopfUer  wA  edicunn  segina  AngEs,  nnm.  Iffif  s^t.  S.  p«g^  1j^,  aliM  Stapl.  for  he  i|  U10 
tpUwr,  U0U  rtWfiriop  is  App|r»tt  MC.  to^iu  i»  verbo  Angli.    '  £  De  cofri»p(9  csql^aipi 
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tunt.'    Erasm.  schol*  in  epistolara  Hieron.  de  vcste  sacerdotali  ad  Fa* 
biolam. 

Doth  not  '  Bcllarmine  charge  us  with  that  fault,  whereof  you 
yourselves  stand  condemned ;  to  wit,  with  making  a  woman  a  pope,* 
from  which  all  the  world,  save  foul-mouthed  papists,  will  questionless 
acquit  us?  Doth  not '  Parsons  avow,  railing,  and  foul  scurrility,  to  be 
proper  unto  us,  and  to  our  ancestors  only ;  as  though  he  and  his  were 
answerable  to  Moses  in  mildness,  and  of  so  temperate  carriage,  that 
butter  would  not  melt  in  their  mouths,  when  yet  the  contrary  appeareth 
by  their  own  books. 

The  general  consent  of  all,  that  ever  have  thoroughly  conversed 
^ith  Parsons,  is  this,  saith  ^  Watson  the  quodlibetting  priest,  that  he 
is  of  a  furious,  passionate,  hot,  cholerick,  exorbitant  working  humour, 
busy*headed,  and  full  of  ambition,  envy,  pride,  rancour,  malice,  and 
revenge :  whereunto  may  be  added,  that  he  is  a  most  diabolical,  unna- 
tural, and  barbarous,  butchery  fellow,  unworthy  the  name,  nay  cursed 
be  the  hour,  wherein  he  had  the  name  of  a  priest,  nay  of  a  religious 
person,  nay  of  a  temporal  lay-man  Jesuit,  nay  of  a  catholick,  nay  of  a 
Christian,  nay  of  a  creature,  but  of  a  beast,  or  a  devil ;  a  violater  of  all 
laws,  a  contemner  of  all  authority,  a  stain  of  humanity,  an  impost- 
hume  of  all  corruption,  a  corrupter  of  all  honesty,  and  a  monopoly 
of  all  mischief.  And  is  not  this  railing  ?  Now,  if  this  be  thus,  to  re- 
turn to  the  main  point,  why  may  we  not  think  the  church  of  Rome  to 
be  faulty  in  electing  Pope  Joan,  though  Leo  reproved  the  church  of 
Constantinople  with  the  same  ?  ' 

Pap,  *  Yea,  but  how  could  Leo  have  answered  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  if  the  patriarch  might  have  replied  truly  upon  him, 
that  Rome  was  guilty  of  such  an  oversight  ? 

Prot.  Leo  might  have  answered  the  patriarch's  reply,  as  Ahab,  who 
charged  Elias  with  troubling  of  Israel,  answen^d  Elias,  (when  '  he  re- 
plied :  1  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and  thy  father^s  house ;) 
to  wit,  with  silence.  For  otherwise  I  know  not  how  he  could  have 
answered  him  honestly.  No  more  than  I  know  how  other  of  your 
popes  can  answer  other  replies  (in  other  cases)  which  may  be  made 
upon  them.  ^  Agatho,  one  of  your  popes,  avoucheth,  that  the  R6- 
aian  church  never  swerved  from  the  tradition  of  the  apostles ;  that  she 
IKver  gave  ear  to  novelties ;  that  the  pope's  predecessors  had  ever  boldly 
Strengthened  their  brethren,  according  to  Christ's  commandment  unto 
Peter.  For  proof  thereof,  he  appeals  to  all  the  world.  In  like  man* 
ner,  Nicholas,  another  of  your  popes,  speaking  of  his  fellow  popes,  ^ 
braves  it  out,  that  never  one  of  them  was  so  much  as  suspected  to  have 
held  an  error.  Now  if  a  man  should  have  replied  upon  them,  as  any 
man  might  have  replied  truly,  that  Victor  was  suspected  to  have  held, 
that  Christ  was  a  pure  man,  and  not  God,  which  is  witnessed  by  '  Eu- 
sebius :  that  Zepherinus  was  suspected  of  Montanism,  which  is  testi- 
fied by  '  TertuUian :  that  Marcellinus  sacrificed  to  idols,  which'  is 

1  Jam  reipsa  Calvinistis  in  Angliv,  molier  ett  tnmmot  pontifex.  De  notis Ecrletiv,  ib.  W.  cap. 
11.  S  Id  the  Defence  of  the  Censure,  p«g.  13.  S  Qaodlibet  of  religion  4a4 

»ut0,  pege  835.  4  M.  D.  Loco  supra  ciuto.  5]  1  liings  xviii.  17,  is, 

6  In  epittola  1.  ad  imperatorem.  7  Nichol.  I.  epist.  ad  Michadem. 

8  fiuMb.  Hilt.  £ccL  lib.  v.  eajp^  S8.  ^  Tertul.  lib.  poatn  Frakeaim 
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witnessed  by'  Damasus,  and  acknowledged  by  ■Bellarmine  though  denied 
in  some  sort  '  by  Baronius :  that  Liberiussubhcribed  to  the  Arian  heresy^ 
which  is  reported  by  *  Damasus,  by  *  Athanasius,  by  •  Jerom,  and  by  '* 
Sozomcn :  that  Felix,  as  *  some  say,  was  an  Arian,  or  at  least,  as  • 
others  say,  communicated  with  the  Arians:  that  Honorius  the  First 
was  a  Monoihelite,  imd  for  that  condemned  by  name  in  the  *®  sixth  and 
"  seventh  general  councils :  how  could  Agatho  and  Nicholas  have 
answered  this  reply,  think  you  ? 

We  read  that  Tarasius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  charged 
your  Pope  Adrian  the  First,  with  the  crime  of  Simony.  And  do  you 
therefon»  think  that  he  himself  was  free  from  Simony  ?  Or,  rather,  do 
you  not  know  that  he  himself  was  grievously  suspected  of  simony. 

Fap,  Yes,  1  "  know,  that,  though  Tarasius  was  an  holy  man  in  his 
life,  and  approved  so  to  be  by  miracles  wrought  after  his  death,  "  yet 
he  was  very  greatly  suspected  of  simony :  wherefore,  I  rather  think^ 
that  you  never  read  he  charged  Pope  Adrian  with  that  fault. 

Frot*  The  epistle  which  Tarasius  wrote  to  Adrian,  wherein  he  re- 
proved him  for  that,  is  extant  in  print,  so  that  you  yourself  may  read 
it  also,  if  you  will. 

Pap,  I  remember  "  Baronius  talks  of  such  an  epistle.  But  he 
suspects  that  Balsamon,  who  first  published  it,  did  counterfeit  it,  to 
discredit  the  Roman  see.     And,  indeed,  Balsamon  loved  not  Rome. 

Prot.  "  Gentian  Hervet,  who  translated  the  epistle  into  Latin,  was 
nothing  suspicious  of  it.  No  more  was  "  Bignaeus,  who  put  it  into  his 
library  of  holy  fathers :  nor.  Posscvine,  who  mentions  it  in  his  Appa^ 
ratus  sacer,  I  see  it  goeth  hard  with  you,  when  you  are  driven  to 
plead,  that  the  evidence  1  bring  is  forged.  I  thought  that  shift  had 
been  proper  to  us  protestants,  for  "  you  often  upbraid  us  with  it ;  but 
now  I  see  it  is  common  to  us  with  you.  But  why  is  Baronius  suspi- 
cious of  it  ? 

Pap.  Because  it  was  first  set  out  by  Balsamon,  who  loved  not 
Rome. 

Prof.  Baronius  saith,  therein,  untruly.  For  proof  whereof, 
I  will  use  no  other  witness  but  himself;  his  own  mouth  shall  condemn 
him.  For  '*  be  himself  confesseth,  that.  *  Tarasii  epbtolaad  Adrianum 
pontificem  de  simoniaca  haeresi  profliganda,  ab  Anastasio  ad  finem 
septimae  synodi  posita  legitur,  necnon  apud  Thcodorum  Balsamonem 
in  appendice  ad  Nomocanonem  Photii:'  That  is,  that  Tharasiua^s 
epistle  unto  Adrian  the  Pope,  treating  of  the  rooting  up  of  the  sin  of 
simony,  is  to  be  read  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  general  council,  where 
it  was  put  by  Anastasius :  and,  withal,  in  Theodorus  Balsamon,  in 
his  appendix  unto  Photius's  Nomocanon.     For,  if  Anastasius  placed 

1  TaPontificali  in  Vita  Marcel.  8  Lib.  iv,  d«  Rom.  Pout.  cap.  8.  5  Annal. 

torn.  ii.  ad  ann.  90i.  num.  }01.  lOS.  4  Lib.  citato  in  Vila  Llberii.  5  la 

Eptst.  ad  solitariam  vitam  agentes.  6  De  Script.  Ecclnxiasticis,  Verb.  FortuoatiaDiu. 

7  flisU  lib.  !▼.  C.15.  8  Uieron.  de  Script.  Ecclestast.  Verbo  Acacius. 

9  Sosomen.  lib.  W.  cap.   la  10  Act.  16,  17,  18.  11  Act  7-  in  1>efinit. 

Sjnodt  IS  See  Baronias  Annal.  torn.  ix.  ad  ana.  806.  num.  1  &  2. 

JS  Baron.  AnnaL  ton.  ix.  ad  acn.  787.    14  urn.  58  and  59.  14  Loco  proximo  dtBto. 

CcitA  qaidem  qnl  earn  primas  edidit.  Theod.  Bnlsamo  in  suspicionem  addicitur  impostnrx.  . 
15  Ponerin.  in  Appaiat.  sac  verbo  Taratius.  I6  Nor  Papjras  Massoo.  de  Urbi»] 

eop.  Hb.  iii.  in  AdruuM>.  fol.  131.  b.  27  Rbem.  Annot.  in  Act.  Apost.  xvii.  94. 

IS  Anaal.  torn.  to.  ad  aan.  191,  ftom.  i 
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It  at  the  end  of  the  ecvehth  j^eneral  council,  then  was  h6t  Balsamoff 
the  first  that  published  it.  For  Anastasius  lited  about  three  hundred 
years  before  Balsamon.  For  Anastasius  lived  about  the  year  860,  and 
Balsamon  lived  about  the  year   1 1 60. 

Pup.  You  speak  probably :  '  but  mctfairks,  though  men  at  that 
^me  hfid  been  so  far  bewitched  and  distracted  of  their  five  wits,  as 
they  could  not  have  known  a  man  from  a  woman,  yet  God  himself, 
who  appointed  and  ordained  the  seat  of  Peter,  whereof  he  would  the 
whole  church  to  be  directed,  should  never  have  departed  so  for  from 
his  merciful  providence,  as  to  sufiler  the  same  to  be  polluted  by  a  wo* 
smU)  which  is  not  of  capacity  for  holy  orders. 

Prot.  And  whyi  I  pray  you,  might  not  God  as  well  suffer  that 
church  to  be  polluted  by  a  woman,  as  by  so  many  monstrous  men, 
•f  whom  your  own  historians  write  very  shamefully  ?  Why  might  she 
not  sit  there^  as  well  as  Sabinian,  that  base  and  miserable  companion^ 

*  Qui  formidabili  raoite,  6c  culpabili  vica,  notatus  est :'  Who  is  taxed 
by  your  '  writers,  for  his  vile  li^  and  fbarfol  death  f  Why  might  hot 
she  sit  there  as  well  as  '  Stephen  the  Sixth,  whov  as  *  I  told  you  before^ 
took  up  the  carcass  of  Formosus,  his  predecessor,  out  of  the  grave* 
biought  it  into  judgment  before  a  council  of  bishops,  spoiled  it  of  his 
papal  robes,  clad  it  #ith  a  lajrman's  garment,  indicted  ity  arraigned  it^ 
condemned  it»  cut  off  three  fingers  of  it,  and  cast  it  into  the  stream 
of  Tyber  (  depriving  all  them  q€  their  orders  whom  he  had  ordained^ 
re-ordaining  them  again  ?  Why  mi^t  not  she  sit  there  as  well  as  Boni* 
face  the  Seventh,  '  who  robbed  Saint  Peter^s  churchy  and  fled  for  a 
time  to  Constantinople;  who,  afterwards,  by  simony,  and  murdering 
two  popes,  made  himself  |)ope;  who,  in  mischief,  outstripped  the  most 
notorious  robbers  and  slayers  by  the  high-ways,  that  ever  wetie;  whicb| 
ia  cruelty,  went  before  bloody  Sylla  and  Cataline,  and  such  at 
sought  the  ruin  of  their  country,  *  as  your  own  Baroniiis  confesseth  $ 
and  who,  at  length,  died  like  a  beast?  Why  might  not  she  sit  there, as 
well  as  Sylvester  the  Second,  that  famous  conjurer,  who  gave  himself 
both  bbdy  and  soul,  to  the  devil,  that  he  might  get  the  popedom,  and 
died  thereielfter?  Why  might  not  she  sit  there  ? 

Pi^,  Naji  stay  a  little*  They  say  it  is  a  sin  to  belye  the  de^l* 
NoW|  ^  I  persuade  myself,  that  you  belye  Pope  Sylvester ;  for  I  • 
read,  that  he  was  reputed  a  notable  man,  both  for  his  life  and  learning. 

Prot.    How  notable  he  Was  let  Platina  speak,  who  *  writes,  that 

*  ambitione  6c  diabolica  dorainandi  cupiditate  impulsus,  lai^tione  prf* 
t/A  t^uidera  archiepiscopatum  Rhemensem,  inde  Ravennatem  adcptus, 
pontificatum  postretnd  majore  conatu,  adjuvante  diabolo,  consecutoi 
est^  hac  tamen  lege,  ut  post  mortem  totus  illius  esset^  cujus  fraudibni 
tantam  dignitatem  adeptus  erat :'  That  is,  Sylvester  the  Second,  lx> 
itag  devilishly  Ambitious,  got  fiht,  by  bribery,  the  archbishoprick  of 

1  Onaph.  Aimot.  Ill  PlMtaatal,  in  fftt  Joh.  Tilt.    BkrAof ,  In  hb  Aosver  to  JaU*s  Apolocf- 
8  Vksctcol.  Temporam,  ad miin.  6l«.  S Some  say  it  vas  SerstasTtM 

RMon  of  which  divtnlty*  leb  in  t>r.  Hoynold'tConf.  ch.  j.  DWis.  1.  p.  889.  Mltu  1M4.  in  Mars. 
«  n|.  It.  5  Platina  in  Vlu  BofitfacU  VII.  6  Booifeciot  VII.  annnwo 

nndut  mtflr  famotot  tatmnea  9t  powntiaiifmM  grtssatom  atqne  patrUe  proditoroa,  Syllaa  k  G»> 
aHiiks  hortenqwe  HmUei,  qook  oames  tnperaYit  uctiiegn  Ute  tnrpis^ima  nece  doonim  Poatii- 
cua,  Anaal.  tiMi.  s.  td  aiM.  fSB.  warn,  1.  7  Floritt.  cip.  84.  8  JodpfiM 

CocdiulftCaiwfaim.CMhoklib.Tu,  Art.  IS.  9  ItAtitth  do  ritts  Kit  ia  SbllvML?* 
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Rheims,  then  of  Ravenna,  and  after  that,  by  the  devil's  help,  th^ 
l)ishoprick  of  Rome ;  yet,  upon  this  condition,  that,  when  he  died, 
he  should  be  wholly  his,  by  whose  meatis  he  attained  to  such  dignity* 
Have  you  not  cause  to  believe,  that  this  fellow  was  notable  for  life  aihl 
learning  ?  But,  perhaps,  Platina  is  singular  in  this.  No,  '  Sigebett 
Confesseth,  that  Sylvester  was  thought  to  have  got  the  popedom  *  iU-fo» 
Toured ly ;  and  that  he  was  '  suspected  of  negromancy;  and^  thatsomfe 
^d,  the  devil  brought  him  to  his  end.  The  Same,  in  effect,  is  repdrtbd 
by  *  Benno  Cardinalis,  by  *  Martinus  Polonus,  by  *  Johannes  Stella,  4 
Venetian,  by  ^  Philippus  Bergomensis,  by '  Ranulphus  Cesttensis,  by 
•  Matthxus  Westmonasteriensis,  by  "•  Fasciculus  Temporum,  by  *■ 
Charanza,  and  by  ^neas  Sylvius :  for,  '  Non  nos  fugit  Sylvestruih 
Secundum  diabolica  fraude  Roraanum  pontificatum  ascendisse,'  saitlk 
JEneas :  we  are  not  ignorant  that  Sylvester  the  Second  got  the  papacjr 
by  devilish  subtlety. 

JPflp.  Tut,  all  this  is  to  no  purpose;  "  Pope  Sylvt^ster  Was  learned 
in  the  mathemattcks ;  and  such  was  the  ignorance  of  that  age,  that 
thereupon  they  held  him  for  a  conjurer. 

Prot.  Indeed,  ^  William  of  Malmsbury  having  related  the  teilie 
story  in  substance^  with  the  above-named  writers,  supposeth  that  Some 
might  reply  so,  saying,  *  Sed  haec  vulgata,  ficta  crederet  aliquis.'  Btit 
tome  men,  peradventure,  will  say,  this  is  but  a  made  tale,  *  Eo  qtiod 
solet  populus  litcratorum  famam  Isederc,  dicens  ilium  loqui  cum  die- 
Inone,  qUem  in  aliquo  viderint  excellentem  opere  :'  Because  the  boftl- 
mon  people  are  wont  to  say,  that  scholars,  who  are  singular  in  any 
thing,  do  Use  a  familiar :  yet,  he  cohdudes,  that  he  believes  it  for 
true.  For,  '  Mihi  verb  fldem  facit  de  istius  sacrilegio  inaudita  mottb 
^cogitatio,'  "  saith  he,  *  I  am  verily  persuaded,  Sylvester  was  sufch  a 
villian^  because  of  the  strangeness  of  his  death.  For,  '  Cur  se  mo* 
riem  excarnificaret  ipse  sui  corporis  horrendus  lanista^  nisi  nbvi  sceleria 
COrtscius  esset  }*  For  why  should  the  butcherly  fellow  have  torn  his  owh 
flesh,  as  he  did,  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  strange  sin?  Do  not 
you  think  there  is  reason  in  this  question  ?  Doubtless,  your  Onuphrius 
was  afraid  to  answer  it.  And,  therefore,  in  his  notes  upon  Platina, 
where  he  labours  to  tlear  Sylvester  of  the  imput^tioti  of  a  conjurer,  ^ 
be  takes  day  with  his  reader,  to  clear  him  fVom  so  fearful  a  death. 

Pap.  *  Yea,  but  Sylvester  II.  is  commended  by  Sergius  IV.  a  veiV 
holy  pope,  who  lived  within  five  years  after  him ;  wherefore  it  is  tiot  ^' 
credible  that  he  died  such  a  shameful  d^atb. 

Prot,  Say  you  so  f  Doth  not  ^  Baronius  confess,  that  though  Ste- 
phen VI.  was  a  wicked  fellow  ;  and  that  as  he  entered  into  the  pope- 
dom like  a  thief  and  a  martherer ;  so  he  died  like  a  thief;  yet "  Set- 

^  1  Ta  Chron.  ad  aoD.  gP8'  S  Hon  per  ostium  intrasse  creditor.  ^SAqdi* 

hmtdmok  nefnt>in«nti»ar|ttitisr.  4  De  viU  &  Gest.  Htldebraodl,  5  In  Cbtou 

•A  mnh.  lOOf.  0  De  vit.  Pont  in  Stlvest.  II.  ad  ann.  995.  7  ^pplem.  Chron.  id 

>aa.  99t*  8  In  Polychron.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14.  9  Flores  Hist.  ann.  ogB  10  Ad  ann.  leoi. 

11  In  Snmma  C«dt.  19  Oonment.  de  Geat.  Cone.  Basil,  lib.  i. 

IS  Bell.  \a>.  hr  de  Rom.  Pont  Cap.  14.  Onuph.  ana  in  Plat,  in  Vit.  Sylvest.  H.  a,       ^*  ^^ 

B.  de  Oe»tis  Rittum  Angl.  cap.  lo.  fol.  S6.  15  Loco  citato.  16  De  mortt 

Cfna  five  Diaboh  pereusaione  famani  alibi  commodias  convellam  Onuph-.  Loco  snpra  citato. 
17  Boll.  Hb.iv.  de  Horn.  Pont,  cap  JlS.  Baron.  Aonklr  torn.  x.  ad  ann.  999.  num.  f  •         l^  Fjaciao- 
roaua  homo,  qoiqne  tat  for  «  latro  ingreuns  eat  in  ovile  ovivin,  Uqueo  vitam  addt  ioft&i  exiHi^ 
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gius  III,  wbo  succeeded    within  eight  years  after  him,  comracndcci 
him  ;  yea  John  IX,  his  next  successor,  who  in  that  age  was  a  singu* 
lar  honest  pope,    commended    him,    as  a  man  of  blessed   memory^ 
iJpon   which   later  confession  he  makes  this  observation:    Hie  consi- 
dera  lector,  quanta  solerent  successores  pontifices  quantulumcunq } 
.reprehensi biles  praedecessores  reverentia  persiqui,   ut  Johannes  Ste- 
phanum  suum  prasdecessorem  tum  sedis  invasione,  turn  etiam  sessione, 
■in   omnibus  plan^  cxccrandis   facinoijbus   detestabilem,  pias  tamen 
recordationis  Stephanum  appt-Het.'     The  effect  of  which   Latin  is, 
That  it  is  worthy  the  observation,  that  the  live  popes  spoke  reverently 
of  the  dead  popes,  were  they  never  so  naughty.     Wherefore  to  go  on. 
Why  might  not  Pope  Joan  sit  there  as  well  as  Benedict  IX, '  that  ugly 
monster,  as  '  Platina  calls  him,  '  who  got  the  room  when  he  was  but 
twelve  years  old,  *  who,  when  he  was  cast  out  for  his  unworthiness.  got 
it  again  by  a  strong  hand  within  a  few  days  after;  and,  for  fear  that  he 
could  not  keep  it  long,  sold  it  to  another  for  money,  who  after  his 
death  '  appeared  partly  like  an  ass,  and  partly  like  a  bear,  confessing 
that  he  carried  such  a  shape,  because  he  lived  like  a  beast  in  his  life- 
time? Why  might  notshesit  as  well  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  as  Boniface  VIII. 
who  ('when  he  should  upon  an  Ash- Wednesday,  as  the  Popish  manner 
is,  have  laid  ashes  upon  an  archbishop's  head,  and  religiously  told  him, 
that  he  was  but  ashes,  and  should  return  to  ashes ;)  cast  them  in  thq 
archbishop*s  face  and  eyes,  maliciously  telling  him,  that  he  was  a 
Gibelline,   and  that  he  should  die  with   the    Gibellines;   of  whom 
Celestinus  his  predecessor,  a  man  famous  ^  they  say  for  miracles,  •  pro- 
phesied :  That,  as  he  entered  like  a  fox,  so  he  should  reign  like  a  lion, 
and  die  like  a  dog,  which  fell  out  accordingly  ? 

Why  might  not  she  sit  there  as  well  as  Gregory  VII.  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Hildebrand,  •  who  set  both  the  church  and 
commonwealth  on  fire;  *®  who  hired  a  bad  fellow  to  tumble  down  great 
stones  from  the  battlements  of  a  church  upon  the  emperor's  head,  to 
squeesc  him  in  pieces  whilst  he  was  at  his  prayers;  "who  cast  the 
sacrament  into  the  fire;  who  ordinarily  "  carried  about  him  a  conjuring 
book ;  who  shrewdly  bebumbed  his  predecessor  Alexander;  who 
wrested  the  scriptures  to  cover  his  lewdness;  "who  at  his  death 
confessed,  that  the  devil  set  him  on  work,  to  provoke  God  to  wrath 
against  the  world. 

Why  might  not  she  sit  there  as  well  as  John  XXIII.  '♦  who  was  fitter 
for  the  camp,  than  for  the  church ;   for  profane  things,  than  for  the 


1  Teterrimom  monstram.  2  in  tiU  On%.  VI.  3  Rodolphus  Glaber.  qui  tnac 
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service  of  God;  as  knowing  no  faith,  no  religion  at  all ;  *  who  taught 
again  and  again,  and  maintained  it  before  many  of  good  place,  that 
there  was  no  life  after  this,  but  that  it  was  with  men  as  with  beasts. 
Who,  in  a  word,  '  lived  so  scandalously,  that  commonly  he  was  called 
by  them  who  knew  him,  a  plain  devil  incarnate.  Why  mii^ht  not  she  * 
sit  there  as  well  as  John  XII,  '  who  made  deacons  in  a  stable,  who 
made  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  a  bishop,  who  made  the  Lateran  a  plain 
stews,  who  drank  to  the  devil ;  who,  when  he  was  at  dice,  mac'e  his 
prayers  unto  Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  to  such  idolatrous  gods  of  the 
heathen :  Who  at  length,  was  slain  even  by  the  devil  himself,  while  he 
was  committing  adultery,  as  *  before  I  noted.  If  you  cannot  deny, 
but  God  hath  suffered  these,  and  many  as  evil  as  any  of  these,  except 
the  last,  to  occupy  St.  Peter's  room,  you  may  well  wonder  with 
•  Antoninus,  at  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  and  say,  Oh  the  depth  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  how  incredible  be  his  judgments,  &c.  Buy  you  have  - 
no  cause  in  this  respect  to  deny  it,  you  have  no  cause  to  cast  it  off  as  a 
fable.  But  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question.  How  should  this 
tale  of  Pope  Joan's  arise,  if  there  was  not  such  a  pope?  Was  there  ever 
such  a  smoke  and  no  fire ;  such  a  report  and  no  probability  ? 

Pap.  No  indeed.  •  Great  lyes  arise  always  out  of  some  truth. 
And  so  did  this.  For  John  XII,  to  confess  a  truth,  was  a  wenching 
fellow ;  and,  among  other  wenches  which  he  kept,  there  was  one  called 
Joan,  who  was  all  in  all  with  him,  and  ruled  the  roast.  Now  the 
people,  perceiving  what  hand  she  had  over  him,  termed  her  pope,  and 
despised  him.  Whereupon  the  church's  enemies  took  occasion  to 
slander  the  church,  as  though  the  church  had,  indeed,  had  a  woman- 
pope. 

Prot,     This  is  one  of  Florimondus's  reasons,  is  it  not  ? 

Pap,  Yes.  '  He  mentions  this,  and  likes  indifferently  well  of  it. 
But  he  mentions  it  as  out  of  Onuphrius.  Wherefore  take  you  it 
rather  as  Onuphrius's  answer  to  your  question,  than  as  Florimondus's 
answer. 

Prot.  Content;  provided  that  you  Icll  me,  how  Onuphrius  proves 
that  John  XII.  had  such  a  masterful  whore  called  Joan. 

Pap,  •  Onuphrius  proves  that  out  of  Luitprandus  Ticincnsis,  a 
writer  of  that  age.  For  he  witnesseth  (as  Onuphrius  sailh,  and 
Fiorimondus  believes,  that  John  the  Twelfth  had  three  famous  whores, 
of  whom  the  fairest,  and  therefore  the  best  beloved,  was  called  Joan. 

Prop.  Luitprandus, '  in  the  place  cited  by  Onuphrius,  witnesseth, 
that  John  the  Twelfth  kept  one  famous  whore,  whom  he  called  Raynera, 
whom  he  made  governor  of  many  cities,  and  on  whom  he  bestowed 
many  golden  crosses  and  chalices  belonging  to  St.  Peter.  In  like 
manner  he  witnesseth,  that  he  kept  another  called  Stephana,  and  that 
he  lay  with  married  wives,  with  widows,  and  with  maids,  who  came  to 
visit  the  apostolical  churches.  And  withal  he  witnesseth,  that  he  kept 
a  third  called  Anna  (who  was  a  widow)  and  her  niece;   making  the 

1  Cone  Constant,  sess.  11.  art.  penult.  i  Ibid.  Art.  6,  ^c.  3  Luitpmnd .  Hist 
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palace  of  I-.atcran  no  better  than  a  baudy-house.     Bot  be  lio  ii^ber^ 
nmnis  any  Joan,  on  whom  that  worthy  head  of  your  churchy  John  the 
Twcltth,  doatcd;   Onuphrius,  I  suppose,  mistook  Joanna,  for  Anna: 
And  Florimondus  justified  the  proverb,  A  fool  beHeveth  every  things 
Have  you  not  another  answer  to  second  this  ? 
Pap,     Yes,  I  have  two  or  three  besides  this. 
Prot.     That  is  well.     And  what  is  the  firit  of  them,  I  pray  ^ou? 
Pap,    This  John  the  Ninth  was   made  bishop   of  Bononia,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  at  last  Pope  of  Rome,  by  the 
means  of  one  Theodora,  a  famous  whore,  who  swayed  all  matters  al 
Rome  in  those  days.     Now  the  people,  perceiving  that  this  Theodora 
could  turn  this  John  which  way  she  would,  and  lead  him  whither  she 
list,  they  held  him  worthier  the  name  of  a  woman  than  of  a  man,  and, 
therefore,  called  him  Joan,  and  not  Johfi.    Whereupon  arose  the  story 
of  a  Joan  pope. 

Prot,     And  who,  I  pray  you,  is  the  father  of  this  answer  ? 
Pap,     '  Johannes  Aventinus,  who,  by  reason  he  was  a  German  bom, 
knew   best,  no  doubt,  the  origmal  of  this  fabler  as '  Florimondus 
sheweth. 

Prot.    Then  Florimondus  believes  this  too. 
Pap,    He  thinks  it  very  probable. 

Prot,  But  so  did  not  his  countryman  Genebrard.  For,  *  Aventinttt 
Lib.  iv.  Annalium  Fabellam  esse  asserit,  k  Theodora  nobili  scorto 
ortam,  ^  saith  Genebrard :  *  Ego  vcro  ^  recentioribus  adulatortbus  in 
Romanae  sedis  odium,  &c.'  That  is,  Aventinus  holdeth  that  this  tale 
arose,  by  reason  of  a  noble  whore  called  Theodora*  But  I  think,  some 
latter  clawbacks  (of  the  emperors)  devised  it,  to  discredit  the  papal 
seat.  Thus  Genebrard.  And  is  not  Gencbrard's«  No  as  good  as 
Florimondus's  Yea?  Especially  since  Genebrard  *  spent  upon  his 
chronicles  ten  whole  year*:  Whereas*  Florimondus,  by  reason  of  his 
clients,  can  spare  no  time  for  such  studies  ? 

Pap,  Genebrard  was  a  worthy  man,  I  •  know.  But  I  respect  na 
man's  person,  wherefore  give  me  a  reason,  why  you  dislike  this  conceit 
of  Aventinus,  approved  by  Florimondus. 

Prot,  I  will.  Yel  first  I  would  have  you  know,  that  though^  I 
grant,  that  John,  who  was  first  bishop  of  Bononia,  then  of  Ravenna, 
and  lastly,  of  Rome,  came  to  those  bishopricks  by  the  means  of 
Theodora,  a  famous  whore:  In  respect  whereof,  your  '  cardinal 
historiographer  makes  question,  whether  he  was  a  pope  or  no;  and 
terms  him  *  Pscudopontifvx  Sf  Antipapa,  a  false  Pope  and  Antipope : 
•  sometimes,  t/ifrw«or  ^  detentor  injustus  apostolka  scdus ;  an  intruder 
and  an  usurper  of  the  apostolical  chair;  yet  I  deny  that  this  w'as 
John  die  Ninth,  for  he  was  John  the  Tenth.  John  the  Ninth  came  by 
good  means  to  the  papacy,  as  your  *•  cardinal  saith.  "  He  carried 
himself  honestly  in  it,  and  died  naturally ;  but  so  did  not  this.  "  This 

1  AqduI.  lib.  IV.  S  Pa^e  236.  3  Genebntrd.  Chron.  Iib<  iv.  ad  ann.  835. 
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confirmed  a  child  under  dre  years  old  in  the  archbishoprick  of  Rheims : 
At  which  fact,  '  Baronius  stands  aghast.  *  Then  this,  Turpior  nvllus^ 
tufvs  sicut  ingressus  in  cathedram  Petri  infamissimus^  ita  ei  cxitus  ntfan- 
Sssimus.  There  was  never  a  filthier  fellow  than  this.  This  cntert-d 
with  infamy,  and  died  fearfully.  '  This  was  stifled  with  a  pillow,  by 
the  procurement  of  one  as  famous  for  whoredom,  as  Theodora  who 
preferred  him. 

Pap.  This,  of  whom  Florimondus  speaks,  was  stifled  with  a  pillow 
by  Theodora's  own  daughter.  But  it  seems  you  wrong  her  in  her 
good  name.  For  she  caused  him  to  be  stifled,  because  she  could 
not  brook  his  filthy  kind  of  life,  with  her  mother,  as  *  Florimondus 
notes. 

Prof.  Florimotidus  will  never  be  good.  The  daughter  disliked  not 
her  roother*s  and  the  Pope's  course  of  life  at  all.  She  herself  *  played 
the  whore  with  Sergius,  one  of  your  Popes,  and  had  by  him  John  the 
Eleventh.  •  She  married  her  husband's  brother,  and  lived  with  him 
ID  incest.  The  only  cause,  why  she  procured  him  to  be  stifled,  was 
her  envy  to  one  Peter,  the  Pope's  brother,  as  ^  Baronius  proveth  out 
of  Luitprandus. 

Pap.  But  in  good  earnest.  Was  not  this  John,  John  the  Ninth  ? 
Florimondus  %  again  and  again,  calls  him  John  the  Ninth.  And, 
methinks,  he  should  not  mistake  him  so  often. 

Proi.  In  earnest,  this  was  not  John  the  Ninth.  Florimondus  was 
deceived. 

Pap,  Why,  but  Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded  John  the  Ninth, 
Did  he  not } 

Proi.  Yes,  that  is  true.  But  Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded  not 
this  John,  John  the  Eleventh,  as  •  Luitprandus  writes ;  or  rather  Leo 
the  Sixth,  as  **  others  write,  succeeded  this  John. 

Pap,  Florimondus  "  writes,  that  Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded 
this  John;  and  observes  withal  a  knack  of  knavery  in  those,  who 
report  this  story,  in  that  they  fathered  this  tale  upon  a  John,  whom  a 
Benedict  succeeded. 

Prot,  Observe  you  then  a  knack  of  foolery,  or  knavery,  or  rather 
foolish  knavery  in  Florimondus;  for  I  tell  you,  once  again,  that 
Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded  not  this  John ;  "  all  histories  are  against 
it.  But  suppose  he  was  John  the  Ninth,  if  his  loose  carriage  of  him- 
self with  Theodora  gave  occasion  of  the  report  of  a  woman-pope,  Why 
was  it  not  recorded,  as  happening  in  his  time,  but  above  forty  years 
before  his  time?  John  the  Ninth  was  made  Pope  in  the  year  9OI,  yet 
this  story  is  recorded  as  happening  about  the  year  854. 

Pc^,  "  That  came  to  pass  by  the  subtlety  of  the  reporters ;  for, 
about  the  year  800,  the  Empress,  who,  in  a  manner,  ruled  all  the 
World,  was  called  Theodora.     Now  these  trifling  tale-tellers,  hearing  of 
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a  Pope  Joan  in  Theodora's  time,  chopped  it  into  the  time  of  Thedonc 
the  Empress,  who  livrd  about  thirty  years  bi'fore  the  harlot  Theodora, 

Prot.  This  would  rather  argue  simplicity  than  subtlety  in  the 
reporters ;  for,  cui  bono,  whether  it  happened  in  the  one,  or  in  the  other 
Theodora  s  time ;  but  it  carries  no  colour  of  truth  with  it,  for  Theodora, 
the  Emprcssj  never  carried  any  sway  in  Rome  at  all.  At  Constant^ 
nople,  for  a  while,  in  the  time  of  her  son's  minority,  she  could  do 
something;  *  but,  in  Pope  Joan's  time,  she  was  turned  out  of  office  at 
Constantinople ;  she  was  deposed  from  her  regency,  and  thrust  into  a 
monastery,  wheic  she  was  kept  till  her  death.  What  is  one  of  your 
other  answers  ? 

Pap,  My  third  answer  to  your  main  question  is,  that,  perhaps^ 
this  tale  arose  from  John  the  Eighth ;  for  John  the  Eighth  dealt  not 
like  a  man  in  the  case  of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but 
sheepishly,  and  like  a  woman?  for  John  the  Eighth  received  Photius 
into  communion,  who  was  excommunicated  by  his  predecessors.  John 
the  Eighth  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by  half  a  man;  whereupon, 
in  reproach,  he  was  called  '  Non  papa,  sed  papissa ;'  and  upon  that 
reproachful  speech,  came  this  tale  of  a  woman-pope. 

Prot,     Who  devised  us  this  answer,  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap,     This  is  *  Baronius's  answer. 

Prot,  Baronius's  answer!  Is  that  possible?  Is  not  Baronius  one  of 
them  who  holds,  that  the  rumour  of  the  church  of  Constantinople's 
ovei-sight,  in  suftering  a  woman  to  creep  in  to  be  a  patriarch,  occa- 
sioned this  tale  against  Rome? 

Pap*  Yes,  marry  is  he ;  for  having  set  down  Pope  Leo^s  words 
touching  that  rumour:  *  Quae  ita  erant  fama  vulgata  de  ecclesia  Con* 
stantinopolitana,  conversa  in  Romanam  ecclesiam  a  schismaticis  earn 
odio  prosequentibus,  6c  calumniis  proscindentibus,  quis  non  intelligat?* 
•  saith  Baronius,  that  is,  Who  seeth  not,  that  what  was  reported  of 
Constantinople,  the  same  was  turned,  by  schismaticks,  as  spoken 
against  Rome  ? 

Prot,  And  with  what  honesty  can  he  say  both  ^  *  N.  D-  who  holda 
this  latter  opinion,  professeth,  that  it  seemeth  most  certain,  that,  in 
Pope  Leo's  time,  viz.  1020,  there  was  not  so  much  as  any  rumour  or 
mention  of  any  woman-pope  that  ever  had  been  in  the  Roman  church. 
So  doth  Baronius  himself;  for  verily,  *  saith  he,  if  there  had  Ufu  but 
some  flying  tale  of  any  such  accident  at  Rome,  in  former  days.  Pope 
Leo  should  first  have  cleared  it,  before  he  had  charged  the  church 
of  Constantinople  with  the  like.  Was  there  not  so  much  as  a  flying 
report  of  a  woman-pope  betbrc  Ijco  the  Ninth's  lime,  in  Baronius's 
opinion  ?  llow  then  did  John  the  Eighth  occasion  such  a  report,  who 
lived  an  14-0  years  U'fore  Leo?  But  let  Baronius  go  with  this  escape. 
What  reason  have  you  to  think,  that  the  rumour  of  Constantinople 
might  occasion  this  tale  against  Rome  ? 

1  Paron.  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  855.  num.  5l.  S  Anoal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  flT9*  bub.  S. 

.t  Annal.  loni.  x.  ad  an.  853.  uum.  58.  4  Cap.  v.  num.  29.  pmgp  399. 

6  Cei  t(-  si  vel  levissiinus  rnn)UK.ulu5  per  calumniam   de  his  sparsus  cssct,  utique  it  ak  e* 
tUiNK.t  ai)ii.'.i  diliiendiis,  quam  ut  famu  perlatum  faciaut  ejuidea  genaris  objeciMCt*    '" 
toa.  X.  ad  au.  85i,  num.  66< 
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Pap,  '  Good  reason ;  for  every  man  knows  that  Constantinople  wa« 
called  New  Rome,  and  Rome  simply.  Now  a  man  might  easily  he 
deceived,  in  supposing  that  to  be  done  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  which  was 
reported  to  be  done  in  Rome,  but  in  Rome,  in  Grnecia. 

Prot.  That  Constantinople  was  called  New  Rome,  ^  I  easily  yield 
unto  you ;  but  that  it  was,  at  any  time,  called  simply  Rome,  that 
your  Florimondus  is  not  able  to  make  good  ;  that  is  his  own  fancy,  and, 
in  delivering  it,  he  bewrays  his  own  folly  :  *  Constantinopolis  nunquara 
absolute  dicebatur  Roma,  sed  cum  addito,  ut  est  hodie.  Nova  Roma.' 
Constantinople  was  never  simply  ealled  Rome,  but  with  an  addition,  as 
we  call  at  this  day.  New  Rome,  saith  Gretser.  Yet,  to  suppose  it 
true,  why  did  not  the  relators  of  it  set  it  down  as  happenining  in  Leo's 
time,  but  240  years  before,  if  so  be  it  was  occasioned  by  the  report  that 
went  of  Constantinople  i-n  Leo's  days  ?  If  it^had  thence  begun,  it  should 
ha,\'e  been  registered  as  then  happening. 

Pap,  Well,  suppose  it  were  true,  what  gain  you  by  it ;  or  what  is 
the  church  prejudiced  by  her?  If  Pope  Joan  had  been,  she  had  not 
prejudiced  the  church,  ^  saith  N.  D. 

Prot,  But  she  had  ;  for,  if  she  was  pope,  then  it  will  follow  thereon 
necessarily,  that  the  church,  according  to  your  learning,  once  hopped 
headless:  for  the  *  church,  in  your  learning,  is  defined  to  be  a  company 
-of  Christian  men,  professing  one  faith  under  one  head,  to  wit,  the 
pope;  but  she,  however  she  carried  the  name  of  pope,  was  no  pope,  * 
for  a  woman  is  not  capable  of  holy  orders  ;  a  woman  cannot  phiy  the 
pope.     Ergo,  all  the  time  of  Pope  Joan,  the  church  hopped  headless. 

Pap,  Indeed,  the  only  inconveniency  of  such  a  case  is,  •  as  N.  D. 
confesseth,  that  the  church  should  lack  a  true  head  for  the  time.  But 
that  is  not  so  great  a  matter,  for  so  she  doth,  when  any  pope  dieth, 
till  another  be  chosen. 

Frot.  What  is  that  you  say  ?  Doth  the  church  hop  headless,  when 
one  pope  dieth,  till  another  be  chosen  ?  Now,  alas!  what  a  pitilul  case 
B  the  church  in  then  ?  Since  Christ's  time,  ^  there  have  been  above 
two  hundred  and  forty  popes;  and  therefore,  by  your  saying,  the 
church  hath  been  headless  above  two  hundred  and  forty  times.  Yea, 
and  sometimes,  between  the  death  of  one  pope,  and  the  ch using  of 
another,  there  have  passed  many  days,  many  months,  some  years.  As 
for  example:  •  after  Clctus,  the  bishoprick  of  Rome  was  void  twenty 
days  ;  *  after  Clemens,  twenty- two  ;  after  Alexander  the  First, '®  twenty- 
five;  **  after  Pelagius  the  First,  three  months  and  odd  days ;  "  after  Pe- 
lagins  the  Second,  six  months  and  odd  days  ;  "  after  John  the  1  bird, 
ten  months  and  odd  days ;  '*  after  Sabinian,  eleven  months  and  odd 
days;  '*  after  Honorius  the  First,  one  year  and  more;  *^  after  Clemens 

^  1  Florim.  Cap.  xxv.  Kum.  S  9  Constantinop.  novam  Romam  j  «m  tnde  a  Constant 

tint  tempore  Gneci  TocabaDt.  Papyr.  Masson.  lib.  ii.  de  Urbis  Episc.  in  Sitnplicio.  torn.  ii.  Defep* 
Bdl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31.  col.  812.  3  Part.  II.  of  three  Convcrsious,  cap.  v.  page  .ISQ. 

4  Bellar.  Lib.  iii.  de  Ecclcsia,  cap.  2.  5  Rhe in.  Annot.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  v.  34. 

6  Loco.  supr.  cit.  7  Cicarcllus  Addit.  ad  Platiaam  &  Onuph.  8  A„  ,.    . 

de  A'itis  Pont,  in  Eletus.  9  Idem  hi  Clemente.  10  Or  S5.  Idem  ,   ii  "*"f* 

11  Idem  in  Pelagio  I.  12  Idem  in  Pelagio  II.  13  Idem  in  Jo|"  i  j j  *"  '' 

14  Idem  in  Sabimaao*  15  Idem  in  Ilonorio  I.  16  Pootacus  Chronoer, 
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the  Fourth,  two  years  and  more  ;  '  after  Maroellinus,  seven  yeais  tnd 
mure;  afior  Nicholas  the  First,  '  as  some  say,  eight  years  and  more; 
and  after  Felix,  sometimes  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  St.  Peter's  chair  stood 
empty  ten  years,  *  saith  Bodin.  Whereupon  will  follow,  that  th€ 
church  hath  often,  and  long  together,  been  headless;  but  that  is  not  so 
gre^t  a  matter,  you  say  : — Is  it  not  ?  Whence,  I  pray  you,  suould  the 
church  have  her  wit,  when  she  is  bereaved  of  her  bead  ?  The  saying  is, 
great  head,  little  wit;  but,  without  question,  no  head,  no  wit.  When 
the  church  is  headless,  she  is  witless,  and,  by  consequence,  helpless; 
and  therefore,  I  take  it,  you  have  good  cause  to  beware  that  you  grant 
nothing,  whereon  it  may  be  concluded,  that  your  church  was  once 
headless. 

Pap,  '  But  did  not  St.  Austin  hold  opinion,  upon  supposition  of  a 
like  case,  that  the  church  of  Christ  should  not  be  prejudiced  ?  Did 
not  he,  having  recited  up  the  popes  of  Rome  from  Christ  to  his  days^ 
make  this  demand.  What,  if  any  Judas,  or  traytor,  had  entered  among 
these,  or  been  chosen  by  error  of  men  ?  And  answereth  presently* 
*  Nihil  pntjudicaret  ecclesine,  &  innocentibus  Christianis/ 

Prot.  Yes ;  but,  considering  the  body  of  your  doctrince,  yon  may 
not  answer  so,  nor  think  so :  for  you  hold,  that  your  pope  is  head  oif 
the  church,  and  that  it  is  necessary  unto  salvation  to  acknowledge  hia 
the  head ;  but  so  did  not  St.  Austin.  You  hold,  that,  in  a  true  church, 
one  bishop  must  lawfully  succeed  another,  or  all  is  dashed  ;  hut  so 
did  not  St.  Austin :  for  he  puts  the  case,  that  some  tray  tor  «ii6r^piwsf^, 
that  is,  had  come  in  unorderly  into  the  bishop  of  Rome's  seat;  and 
yet  resolves,  that  that  was  not  prejudicial  to  God's  church.  Conform 
yourselves  in  these  two  points,  of  the  pope's  headship  and  succession, 
to  St.  Austin's  judgment ;  and  then  you  may  better  say,  in  this  case  of 
Pope  Joan,  that  which  Austin  said  in  the  case  proposed,  that  she  had 
not  prejudiced  the  church  of  Christ. 

Pap,  We  make  more  reckoning  of  St.  Austin  than  you  do;  but  I 
v^ill  not  stand  wrangling  upon  his  meaning  now  *  because,  whatsoever 
inconvenience  can  be  imagined  in  this  case,  is  more  against  you  than 
us  :  for  your  church  adroitteth  for  lawful  and  supreme  head  theveo^ 
either  man  or  woman,  which  our  church  doth  not. 

Prot,  Our  church  admitteth  neither  man  nor  woman  for  Inwial 
and  supreme  head  of  the  catholick  church,  as  yours  doth.  Our  cbuicli 
teacheth,  that  Christ  only  is  the  head  thereof.  Our  church  adroittetli 
neither  man  nor  woman  for  lawful  and  supreme  head  of  a  par ticolnr 
church;  for  our  church  acknowledgeth  the  king  supreme  gpvenior 
only,  not  supreme  head ;  and  so  she  ^  stiled  Queen  Elisabeth  in  her 
time.  Though,  if  we  give  our  princes  more,  yet  the  inconvcniencics 
against  us  are  not  like  the  inconvenicncies  against  you,  because  the  next 
in  blood  is  to  succeed  with  us;  the  greatest  simonist,  who  can  makehil 
faction  strongest,  is  to  succeed  with  you. 

1  Anastas.  Lib.  citat.  iu  Marcellino,  Sc  Polonos  in  Codico  Maouicripto,  Sc  Pootacoft  OiMi 
no^sr.  Lib.  ii.  2  Teste  Platiiw  in  Vit  Vichol.  I.  S  De  Rcpok  lifab  «i« 

aum.718.  4  N.  D.  Part  ii.  cw.  5.  nom.  IQ.  5  Anstia.  £piBt.  iStf.  vd  LU 

Cevas  najusdam  Doiutistc  6%.  P.  Loco  sopra  citato.  7  Tl^e  On^i  ff 

Supremacjt  1  Elb. 
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P§p,    What  other  inconvenience  follows  upon  this  accident,  to  sup* 
p  66  it  true  ? 

Prot.  If  it  be  true  there  was  such  a  pope^  your  church  must  be 
iliBcarded  as  no  true  church ;  for  thus  I  argue, '  That  it  is  no  true 
church,  which  cannot  give,  in  plain  authentical  writing,  the  lawful, 
jorderly,  intire,  without  any  breach,  and  sound  notorious  succession  of 
iiishc^.  But  your  church,  if  Joan  was  Pope,  .cannot  give,  in  plain 
authentical  writing,  the  lawful,  orderly,  intire,  without  any  breach,  an4 
ioond  notorious  succession  of  bishops;  for,  by  reason  of  her,  Bonedici: 
the  Thir^  could  not  orderly  succeed  Leo  the  Fourth ;  she  put  in  a 
caveat,  or  rather,  was,  of  herself,  a  bar  to  his  succession ;  by  her  a 
l>reach  was  made  in  the  rank  of  your  popes ;  she,  no  fool,  but  a  whore^ 
loaned  your  play^i 

Pap,  No,  no ;  for  all  that  you  can  rightly  gather  upon  her  popedont 
k.  That  the  Pope^s  seat  stood  empty  of  a  lawful  pastor  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  and  a  few  odd  months.  Now  so  it  did  often,  by  reason  of  the 
differences  among  the  electors,  as  you  yourself  shewed.  And  yet  no 
man  durst  say,  nor  could  truly  say,  that  succession  failed,  as  ^  Baroniuft 
vritet. 

Proi.  As  Baronius  notes?  If  Baronius  may  be  judge,  there  j# 
nothing  that  can  mar  your  succession,  neither  vacancy,  nor  entrance  ia 
by  the  window.  Whether  the  chair  be  empty,  or  full,  by  irreption,  or 
by  usurpation,  it  is  all  one  to  Baronius.  Baronius  will  not  give  over 
his  plea  of  succession.  For,  though  he,  not  without  grief,  confc^eth^ 
that  many  ugly  monsters  have  sat  in  St  Peter's  chair ;  though  *  be 
confesseth,  that  many  apostates,  rather  than  apostolical  persons,  have 
occupied  that  room ;  though  ^  he  confesseth,  that  there  have  beea 
many  popes,  which  came  irregularly  to  the  papacy,  and  served  for  no 
other  purpose  than  cyphers  in  arithmetick,  to  make  up  the  number;; 
yet  he  holdeth  their  succession  sound.  Though  '  Baronius  writes,  that 
Boni&ce  the  Sixth,  who  got  possession  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  kept 
it  fifteen  days,  was  a  wicked  fellow,  and  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
among  popes,  inasmuch  as  he  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at 
Rome*  Though  he  ^  writes,  that  Stephen  the  Seventh,  ^  such  another 
as  Boniface  the  Sixth,  or  rather  worse,  played  at  thrust-out-rottep 
with  Boniface  the  Sixth,  and  kept  the  papacy  five  years ;  though  '  he 
wntes,  that  Pope  Christopher  shuffled  Luo  the  Fifth  out,  and  by  violence 
installed  himself,  and  kept  it  seven  months ;  and  that  Sergius,  at  the  seven 
aiooths  end,  shuffled  Christopher  out,  shearing  him  a  monk,  and  keeping 
it  to  himself,  as  some  say,  seven  years ;  fis  "Baronius  himself  saith,  three 

1  Brictow,  Motive  22.  fl  Kihil  pneterei  ox  e*  termUeri  novatnreMucri  cftpHint.  aitii 
mX  4ia  pottit  doobas  UIU  aDou  &  mcnsibns  scdem  Pontificiam  legitimo  vaeuam  fuiase  pa»torer** 
•^-wo^niod  tc  aliift  acddit,  at  majori  temporis  spacio  cedes  Pontificia,  4iiata  per  diacordias  eli- 
fentiann,  electione  vacant:  nee  tamen  successionem  desisse,  quis  unquan  aasua«&tdicere,quo4 
aw  did  potait.  8ed  tantum  esae  dilatam,  nullo  vero  modo  sublaUn.  Baron.  Aonal.  tom.  s* 
•daoa.  85S.  nam.  0S.  3  Quot  proh  padori  proh  dolor!  in  eandam  »«dem  visa  liorrenda 
iaknua  aant  aaoaatra,  &c.  tom.  z.  ad  ann.  900,  num.  S>  4  Non  apoatolici,  aed  apostttiei, 

Imh.  X.  ad  ana- QOB»  num.  4.  0  Qui  n»n  sunt  ntsi  ad  consignanda  tantum  tempora  aH 

Cataloco  Eom.  Pootificum  scripti,  tom.  x.  ann.  9^*  num.  8.  6  Homo  nefarius.JHm  antaa 

Ma^gnda  dapaiiuu,  &c.  non  Bumeraadua  inter  Poutificea,  utpote  qui  damnatus  fair  iu  Rom. 
ajaod.  tom.  z.  ad  ann.  897-  num.  1.  7  Tom.  x.  ad  ann.  897i  num.  1-  8  Apoatoligg 

«edia  imrasor,  ti  fur  &  latro indignua  nomine  Rom.  Fontif.  ibid.  ann>  $00.  num.& 

9  Tom.  z.  ad  aim.  9O6,  num*  1,  ibid.  10  Ad  ana.  910,  num.  1. 
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years;  yet  all  this  shuffling,  in  Baronius's  opinion,  doth  nothing  stain  sue* 
cession :  Yea,  though  he  cannot  deny  that  Boniface  the  Seventh,  who  sat 
as  Pope  one  year  and  one  month,  was  a  *  wicked  varlet,  a  plain  tyrant,  a 
savage  beast,  an  usurper,  one  that  had  no  good  property  of  a  pope:  Though 
he  cannot  deny,  but  that  Leo  the  Eighth,  who  was  a  schismatick,  and  an 
intruder,  and  an  antipope,  *  in  his  opinion,  kept  the  place  almost  two  years. 
Though  he  cannot  deny,  but  that  John  the  Twelfth,  *  who  was  but 
like  a  pope  in  a  play,  kept  it  nine  years;  and ^  John  the  Eleventh, 
the  bastardly  brat  of  Sergius  above  named,  who  came  to  it  by  evil 
means,  and  managed  it  accordingly,  kept  it  six  years;  and*  John  the 
Tenth,  as  false  a  lad  as  any  of  his  fellows,  who  entered  by  fraud,  and 
ruled  with  violence,  kept  it  fifteen  years;  yet  this  lessens  nothing  the 
credit  of  his  succession.  I  warrant  you,  Baronius  was  of  Genebrard's 
opinion,  who,  though  he  granted  that  fifty  popes  together  came  in 
unlawfully,  and  governed  as  madly,  would  not  yet  let  bis  hold  of 
succession  go. 

Pap.  lis  there  any  further  inconvenience  which  may  light  upon  us, 
if  this  story  be  true  ? 

Frot.  Yes;  for  if  it  be  granted  there  was  such  a  pope,  the  popish 
priests  among  you  may  well  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  their  mission; 
and  you  lay-papists  ol  the  sufficiency  of  the  absolutions,  which  they 
give  you  upon  your  ear  confessions,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, and  transubstantiation.  For,  *  unless  the  popish  priests  be 
priested  by  a  lawful  bishop,  their  priesthood  is  not  worth  a  rush ;  ^ 
unless  you  lay-papists  be  absolved  by  a  lawful  priest,  your  absolution 
is  nought  worth  ;  and,  •  unless  the  words  of  consecration  be  uttered  by 
a  lawful  priest,  intent  upon  his  business,  there  follows  no  substantial 
change  in  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine.  Now  how  can  your 
priests  be  assured,  that  they  were  priested  by  lawful  bishops ;  and 
bow  can  you  lay-papists  be  assured  that  you  are  absolved  by  lawful 
priests  ;  or  that  your  masses  are  said  by  lawful  priests ;  seeing  we  read 
(as  '  before  I  shewed)  that  Pope  Joan  gave  orders.  Pope  Joan  made 
deacons,  and  priests,  and  bishops,  and  abbots  ?  For  it  may  be  well 
enough,  that  the  priests  of  this  present  age  are  descended  from  those 
'who  were  ordained  by  her ;  especially  seeing  we  no  where  read,  that 
they  were  degraded  by  succeeding  popes,  who  had  their  ordination 
from  her.  Her  successors  dealt  not  with  her  shavelings,  as  Pope  John 
the  Twelfth  did  with  Leo  the  Eighth's  shavelings.  '®  John  the  Twelfth 
degraded  them  all,  and  compelled  every  of  them  to  give  him  up  a  paper, 
wherein  it  was  thus  written  :  Episcopus  weus  (meaning  Leo  the  Eighth) 

1  Scelcstissmus  Tir,  ad  ann.  974.  num.  1.  nefandUsimus  parricida,  traculentas  praodo,  qui  ne 
fnlum  babui&se  dici  potest  Romani  Pontificis,  ad  ann.  965.   num.  1.  8  Tom.  z.  ad  ami. 

931.  nam.  38.  Ostcasus  fait  tanqaam  in  scena  mimus  pontificem  agens,  torn.  x.  ad  ana.  906, 
nam.  4.  3  Tom.  x.  ad  ann.  931.  num.  J-  4  invHSor  ic  detentor  iujastua  Appft^i^q, 

•edis  ad  ann.  928.  num.  1.  5  Chronolog.  lib.  iv.  Secnlo.  10.  ad  ann.  904. 

6  In  Eirlicopis  de  jure  divino  residet  ista  potestas  creandi  sacerdotes.  Tolet.  Sumroa  Catana 
Couftcient.  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  7  Anathema  til  qni  dixerit  non  solos  aaeerdotea  este  Miai- 

•tros  absoluUonb.    Cenc.  Trid*  Seas.  14.  Can.  lo.  8  Semper  in  Eccleaia  pro  iadabitato 

habitum  est.  ita  nere»sariam  esse  ordioaUonem  sacerdotalom  ad  Eucharistiam  conficiendam,  vt 
Bine  ea  nuUomodo  confici  possit.    Bell.  lib.  iv.  de  Euchar.  cap.  16.  9  Pag.  84. 

10  Sif^ebert.  in  Chron.  ad  ann.  963.  Baron>  Annal.  toiii.  x.  ad  ann.  962.  num.  9.  Job.  d«  Tor* 
f«crem.  Sum.  de  Ecdes.  lib.  iii  cap.  103. 
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nihil  sibi  habuit,  nUiil  miki  dedit ;  had  nought  for  himself,  and  gave  ine 
nought ;  but  so  did  not  Benedict  the  Third  with  her's.  Unless  you 
say,  that  cormnunis  error  facit  jtis^  as  *  lawyers  said  in  the  case  of  Bar- 
barius  Philippus,  1  know  not  what  ytm  can  reply  with  probability  to 
this ;  and  yet  that  will  not  serve  your  turn,  for,  though  it  may  be  so 
in  matters  of  the  commonwealth,  in  matters  of  the  church  it  cannot  be 
so.  For  an  error  in  the  brginnincr,  in  matters  touching  the  church/ 
proves  often  an  heresy  in  conclusion.  In  matters  of  the  church,  pre* 
•cripdoQ  adds  no  credit  to  actions  of  evil  beginning, 

1  ff  De  Officio  Prutorif . 


(   >w  ) 
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BATHS  OF  BATH: 

A  NECESSARY  COMPENDIOUS  TREATISE  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE, 

UBS,  ANP    ^WWlCACy  OF 

THOSE  FAMOUS  HOT  WATERS; 

Published  for  the  Benefit  of  all  such  as  yearly,  for  their  Health,  resort 
to  those  Baths.  With  an  Advertisement  of  the  great  utility  that 
Cometh  to  Man's  Body,  by  the  taking  of  Physick  in  the  Spring,  in- 
ferred upon  a  Question  moved,  concerning  the  Frequency  of  Sick- 
ness, and  Death  of  People,  more  in  that  Season  than  in  any  other. 

W?iereunto  it  also  anntxed  a  Censure,  concerning 

THE  WATER  OF  ST,  VINCENTS  ROCKS, 

NEAR  BRISTOL, 

Which  begins  to  grow  in  great  Request  and  Use  against  the  Stone. 

By  THO.  VENNER,  Doctor  of  Physick,  in  Bath. 

London,  printed  by  Felix  Kyngston,  in  1628-    Quarto,  containing  twenty-trs 

pages. 


Serenissimce   Principi  Marict,  Anglia,  Scotia^   Francur,  Sf   Hibemia^ 

Regince, 
Hoc  de  Therrm  Baihonieimbw  opusculum  humilUme  dedicat  Sp  consecrat 

Tiio.  Venerus,  Med.  Dr. 

TO  THE  READER. 

Crood  Reader,  seeing,  in  the  few  years  that  I  have  exercised  physick 
at  the  Baths,  the  yearly  concourse,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  of  people 
of  all  sorts,  and  from  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  those  famous 
waters ;  and  the  little  benefit  that  many,  aftcY*  great  expence  and 
trouble,  receive  thereby;  I  was  induced  to  publish  this  ensuing  trea^ 
tise,  wherein  I  have  very  briefly  shewed  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
those  waters ;  touched  the  causes  that  many  find  not  comfort,  but 
•ftentimes  rather  hurt,  that  resort  to  them ;  with  such  advertise* 
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merits  concerning  the  use  of  the  said  wdtenif  which,  if  ih^y  be 
rightly  observed^  Pam  persuaded,  few  will  hereafter  complain  thai 
they  have  been  at  the  Baths  in  vain^  and  ^o  the  waters  regain  that 
esteem  which,  in  respect  of  their  singular  vertues,  they  are  wo?tbjf 
of.  But  here  you  must  take  from  me  this  one  advertisement,  wluca 
is,  That  sickness  is  a  symptom  of  sin ;  aad  therefore  first,  p^nUm^ 
tiam  cfgendo  *,  before  your  departure  from  home,  make  peape  b^ 
twixt  God  and  your  conscience,  and  then  repair  to  the  Baths,  fK# 
tefomtum  ducat ^  atque  wnum  reducatg  qui  $qIu$  id  pot/Mt*    Vgk\^ 


BATH,  so  called  from  the  baths  in  it,  is  a  little  w^^coptpacM 
city  t,  and  beautified  with  foir  and  goodly  buildings  for  regsipt 
of  strangers.  Although  the  site  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of 
hilis,  seem  not  pleasant,  being  almost  invironed  with  them  i  yH,  ks 
goodness  of  air,  nearness  of  a  sweet  and  delectable  river,  and  fertility 
of  soil,  it  is  pleasant  and  happy  enough ;  but  for  the  hot  wat^ns  that 
boil  up,  even  in  the  midst  thereof,  it  is  num?  delectable  £md  li^pier 
than  any  other  of  the  kingdom. 

There  are  in  it  four  publick  baths,  so  £ufly  built,  and  fitted  mik 
such  conveniency  for  bathing,  as  the  like,  I  suppose,  is  not  elsewb«s^ 
to  be  found  ;  besides  a  little  bath  for  lepem,  caUod  The  Jjopers-bftthf 

They  all  have  the  original  of  their  heat  from  one  matter,  naopf^yy 
sulphur,  burning  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  thorough  which  tbii 
waters  flowing,  receive  their  heat.  They  partake  of  no  other  minai^l 
that  I  can  find  ;'  what  may  lie  hid  in  viseeribus  term  if  I  know  nati 
of  diis  I  am  sure,  that  such  diseases,  as  cannot  receive  cure  elsewiaM^ 
here  do. 

These  baths,  as  they  differ  in  their  heat,  so  in  their  operations  fmd 
effects.  The  King's  Bath  is  the  hottest,  and  it  is,  for  beauty,  laifl* 
ness,  and  efficacy  of  heat,  a  kingly  bath  indeed,  being  so  hidtas  cm 
be  well  suffered.  This  bath  is  of  so  strong  a  heating,  op^Ag,  resolvii^ 
attracting,  and  exiccating  faculty,  and  therefore  only  convenient  fiar 
cold  and  moist  bodies,  and  for  cold  and  moist  diseases* 

Next  to  the  Kin^s  Bath,  for  efficacy  of  heat,  is  the  Hot  B^lh* 
and  the  difference  in  their  heat  is  so  little,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dii^ 
cemed.  This  bath  is  good  for  the  same  infirmities  that  the  KiU|f» 
Bath  is,  and,  for  the  effects  which  it  worketh,  I  cannot  find  it  to  be  in** 
ferior  unto  it.  They  are  two  excellent  baths  for  cold  and  moist  ik^ 
eases,  and  for  very  cold  and  moist  bodies* 

The  Queen's  Bath  is  a  member  of  the  King's  Bath«  a  well  only  ^ 
ing  between  them,  with  a  passage  therein,  to  go  £rom  one  to  tba  other* 
This  bath  is  not  altogether  so  hot  as  that,  and  therebi»  the  us^  ^  i( 
is  convenient  for  them  that  cannot  well  endure  the  h^t  of  tho  Kit^ 
Bath, 

•  By  repentance.  <«' Where  may  that  God,  who  is  only  able  to  ciUBtlWb-lM4 

thee  Mfe^and  brij^g  thee  hofiwe  again  in  good  health.    Farewell, 
t  See  the  letter  of  ^toerrations  by  Tho.  Ouidott,  M.  fi.  id  id^t 

4  In  the  bowels  of  die  «»rtii» 
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The  Cross  Bath  is  for  heat  the  mildest,  being  very  temperately 
warm.  It  is  a  dainty  bath  for  young,  weak,  and  tender  bodices,  that 
cannot  endure  the  heat  of  the  hotter  baths,  or  for  whom  the  hotter 
baths  may  not  be  convenient.  It  is  an  excellent  bath  for  temperate 
bodies,  by  way  of  preservation,  because  such  the  hotter  baths  may 
soon  distemper,  and  occasion  hurt;  neither  is  this  bath  good  only  for 
€uch  as  are  of  a  temperate  state  and  constitution  of  body,  by  way  of 
preservation ;  but  for  them,  and  others  also,  by  way  of  curation,  in 
some  cases,  where  the  hotter  baths  are  not  fit  to  be  used.  This  bath* 
by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  its  heat,  is  of  a  notable,  mollifying,  and 
relaxing  faculty;  good,  therefore,  in  contractions  of  any  member,  in 
^obstructions  of  the  breast,  spleen,  liver,  and  kidnies ;  and  effectual 
also  for  aches,  when  it  is  in  its  prime  and  vigour  of  heat,  especially  for 
such,  whose  temper,  or  habit  of  body,  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
hotter  baths.  This  bath  attains  not  to  its  perfection  of  heat,  till  the 
weather  grow  to  be  constantly  hot,  and  when  the  other  baths,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fervour  thereof,  cannot  be  used,  but  by  such,  whose  diseases 
and  state  of  body  are  intensively  cold. 

I  cannot,  in  regard  of  the  diversity  of  bodies,  insist  upon  every  par- 
ticular in  the  use  of  these  baths  ;  wherefore  1  will  only,  for  your  bet- 
ter instruction  and  direction  herein,  give  you  some  special  advertise- 
ments, and  thereupon  leave  you  to  some  learned  physician^  that  can 
accordingly  guide  yoii  in  the  use  of  them. 

These  famous  hot  waters  are  of  singular  force,  not  only  against  dis- 
eases gotten  by  cold,  or  proceeding  from  a  cold  and  moist  cause,  but 
also  bring,  in  time  of  health,  exceeding  comfort  and  profit  to  all  cold, 
moist,  and  corpulent  bodies ;  for  they  open  the  pores,  resolve,  atte- 
nuate, digest,  consume,  and  draw  forth  superfluities,  and  withal  strongly 
heal  and  dry  the  whole  habit  of  the  body. 

They  are  of  excellent  efficacy  against  all  diseases  of  the  head  and 
shiews,  proceeding  from  a  cold  and  moist  cause,  as  rheums,  palsies, 
epilepsies,  lethargies,  apoplexies,  cramps,  deafness,  forgetfulnesi,  trem- 
hling,  or  weakness  of  any  member,  aches,  and  swellings  of  the 
joints,  drc. 

They  also  greatly  profit  windy  and  hydroplck  bodies,  the  pain  and 
•welling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  so  that  it  proceed  not  from  an  hot 
cause;  the  sluggish  and  lumpish  heaviness  of  the  body,  numbness  of 
any  member,  pain  in  the  loins,  the  gout,  especially  the  sciatica;  cold 
tumours  of  the  milt  and  liver,  and  the  yellow  jaundice  in  a  body 
plethorick  or  phlegmatick. 

They  are  also  very  profitable  for  them  that  have  their  lungs  an-» 
noyed  with  much  moisture ;  and,  to  make  slender  such  bodies  as  are 
too  gross,  there  is  nothing  more  effectual,  than  the  often  use  of  these 
waters*  Wherefore  let  those  that  fear  obesity^  that  is,  would  not  wax 
gross,  be  careful  to  come  often  to  our  baths ;  for  by  the  use  of  them, 
according  as  the  learned  physician  shall  direct,  they  may  not  only 
preserve  their  health,  but  also  keep  their  bodies  from  being  unseemingly 
corpulent. 

They  are  also  singularly  profitable  to  women;  for  they  help  then)  of 
barrenness,  and  of  all  diseases  and  imperfections  of  the  matrix,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  cold  aud  moist  cause.    They  also  cure  all  diseases  of 
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the  skin,  as  scabs,  itch,  old  sores,  &c.  all  which  to  be  true,  we  dailj 
find  with  admiration,  to  the  exceeding  great  comfort  of  many,  who, 
with  deplored  diseases,  and  most  miserable  bodies,  resort  to  these  baths, 
and  are  there,  by  the  help  of  wholesome  physick,  and  vertue  of  the 
baths,  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  recovered  to  their 
former  health. 

But  baths  naturally  hot  (as  these  our  baths  are)  to  bodies  naturally 
hot  and  dry,  are  generally  hurtful ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  the  body 
is  drier,  and  the  bath  hotter,  because  it  distempereth  and  consumeth 
the  very  habit  of  the  body,  and  maketh  it  carrion-like  lean. 

Wherefore,  seeing,  that  these  our  baths  are  not  indifferently  agreeable 
to  every  constitution  and  state  of  body,  I  do  advise,  that  not  any 
one  go  into  them  rashly,  or  upon  a  preposterous  judgment ;  but  that 
he  be  first  advised  by  some  faithful,  judicious,  and  expert  physician, 
and  to  him  expose  the  state  of  his  body,  whereby  he  may  understand, 
whether  or  no  it  may  be  expedient  for  him  to  attempt  the  same.  And 
whereas  there  are  in  Bath  divers  baths,  as  I  have  shewed,  and  they 
differing  in  their  heat,  and  accordingly  in  their  effects,  he  must  also 
from  the  learned  physician  be  directed  in  which  to  bathe ;  neither 
must  he  only  understand  which  bath  to  use,  as  most  convenient  for  his 
state  of  body,  but  also  when  and  how  often  to  use  the  same,  and  how 
long  to  abide  therein  at  a  time.  Besides  this,  he  must  take  special  care 
not  to  go  into  the  bath  without  fit  preparation  (which  is  a  gross  error 
of  many)  but  must  be  first  purged,  as  his  state  of  body  shall  require ; 
and  be  also  directed  in  other  things  how  to  order  himself,  before  he 
go  into  the  bath,  while  he  is  in  the  bath,  and  after  that  he  is  come 
out  of  the  bath,  and  when  he  leaveth  the  bath ;  and  must  also  with  his 
bathings  and  sweatings  use  such  physick-helps,  as  may  work  with  the 
baths,  according  as  his  disease  and  present  state  of  body  shall  require; 
not  reljfing  wholly  upon  the  use  of  the  water  for  his  cure,  as  man^ 
ignorantly,  and  some  basely  do,  to  save  their  purse.  The  neglect  of 
all  these,  or  of  some  of  them,  either  through  ignorance  or  voluntary 
wilfulness,  is  the  cause,  that  some,  that  take  great  pains  to  come  to 
the  baths,  are  not  by  them  healed  of  their  infirmities,  but  oftentimes 
never  return  to  their  homes  again;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  most  commonly 
with  new  diseases,  and  the  old  worse  than  ever  they  were;  whereas 
those  of  a  generous  and  religious  understanding,  using  the  true  helps 
of  physick  with  the  baths,  are  of  their  diseases  perfectly  cured. 

Here  I  may  not  omit  a  special  reason,  why  many  receive  little  be- 
nefit by  the  baths,  but  oftentimes  much  hurt;  and  that  is,  because 
they  take  not  the  aid  and  directions  of  a  physician  present,  in  the  use 
of  the  bath  ;  but  bring  their  physic  and  directions  with  them  from  some 
physicians  in  the  country  wht re  they  abode;  perhaps,  one  that  well  un- 
derstands not  their  state  of  body,  much  less  the  nature  and  true  use  of  the 
baths.  But,  admit  that  they  have  their  directions  from  an  understand- 
ing physician,  yet  I  must  tell  them,  that  many  accidents  fall  out  of- 
tentimes in  bathing,  that  require  the  help  of  a  present  physician. 

Another  special  reason  why  many  find  little  good  by  the  baths,  is, 
because  they  make  not  such  a  stay  at  them,  as,  in  regard  of  their  infir- 
mities, or  state  of  body,  is  meet ;  for  some  go  away  before  the  bath 
(ia  regaid  of  the  density  of  body)  hath  wrought  any  manner  of  effect 
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ftt  all  on  th^m ;  others  even  fhen  when  the  bath  begins  to  shew  its 
force  and  efficacy  on  their  bodies;  and  some  too  soon  upon  much  be- 
nefit received,  by  means  whereof  they  easily  incur  a  relapse.  Where- 
fore my  counsel  herein  unto  you  is  this,  that  you  limit  not  your  stay 
at  Che  baths,  before  you  depart  from  your  homes,  but  in  that  be  ad- 
vised and  ruled  by  your  physician,  when  you  are  at  the  baths,  accord- 
ing as  he  shall  find  to  be  meet  for  your  infirmities  and  state  of  body ; 
dnd  think  not  to  receive  in  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  an  absolute  cure 
for  an  infirmity,  which,  perhaps,  you  have  borne  two  or  three  years, 
notwithstanding  all  the  helps  and  means  you  have  used  for  the  same 
in  youf  own  country.  Wherefore  let  your  abode  at  the  baths  be,  as 
it  shall  be  requisite  for  your  state  of  body,  and  limit  not  the  time, 
fto.  not  to  a  spring,  or  to  a  fall ;  for  it  may  be  needful  for  you  to  re- 
sioe  there  the  whole  year,  it  may  be  more;  for,  otherwise,  by  your 
iintimely  departure,  you  may  lose  the  good  that  you  have  gottenby 
the  bath,  before  the  time  come  that  you  shall  think  to  be  fit  for  the 
tise  of  the  baths  again.' 

But  here  I  know  you  will  object  against  me,  saying.  Is  it  good  to 
Itiike  use  of  your  baths  in  the  summer  and  winter  ?  Are  not  those 
tifnes  by  all  learned  and  judicious  physicians  prohibited  for  bathing  in 
hot  baths  ?  Whereupon  grew  the  custom  of  frequenting  them  in  the 
temperate  seasons  of  the  year,  namely,  in  the  spring  and  fall  ? 

Whereunto  I  answer,  and  first,  that  bathing  in  our  baths  in  summer, 
t&kitig  the  cool  of  morning  for  it,  if  the  season  shall  be  hot  and  sum- 
itier-like,  brings  much  more  benefit  to  the  body,  the  disease  being  of  a 
Cold  nature,  and  proceeding  from  a  cold  and  moist  cause  (for  so  you 
fntist  conceive  me)  than  in  the  spring  or  fall,  when  oftentimes  the 
coldness  and  variableness  of  the  air  takes  away  the  benefit  of  your 
bathing ;  for  cold  or  vaporous  air  entering  into  your  body  after  bathing, 
the  pores  being  open,  doth  not  only  very  greatly  annoy  the  spirits,  and 
principal  parts,  occasion  wind  and  tortures  in  the  bowels,  but  also  in- 
duce oftentimes  irrecoverable  effects  to  the  sinews  and  joints.  But  if 
seasons,  that  are  constantly  warm,  be  best  for  bathing  in  our  baths, 
ftnd  cold  times  hurtful,  why  should  any  reside  at  them  in  winter  ?  I 
Hilswer,  that  it  is  good  for  them  that  are  in  the  way  of  cure,  by  rea- 
son of  their  former  bathings,  and  that  the  waters  are  in  their  nature  as 
effectually  hot  in  the  winter,  as  in  any  other  time  of  the  year,  only 
the  superficies,  or  upper  part  of  the  bath,  is  cooled  by  the  winds.  But 
in  the  winter  there  are  some  calm  days,  in  which  the  diseased  body, 
Iviog  nearer  to  the  baths,  may  well  and  safely  bathe,  without  any  of- 
fence or  danger  in  taking  of  cold  after ;  for  he  may  keep  himself  in  a 
warm  chamber,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  or  take  care  for,  but  for 
his  health. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  reprehend  the  error  of  most  people,  that,  at 
the  end  of  May,  depart  from  our  baths,  and  after  that  month,  I  know 
not  out  of  what  prejudicate  opinion,  altogether  refrain  to  come  to 
them  till  the  fall  :  perhaps,  they  do  this,  supposing  that,  after  the 
spring,  till  the  fall  come  again,  the  baths  lose  their  vertue.  I  must 
tell  them,  if  this  be  their  conceit,  that  they  are  in  a  great  error  ;for 
the  waters  lose  not  their  vertue  at  any  time,  only  the  disposition  of  the 
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ambient  air  may  make  them  less  fit  to  be  used  at  oiie  time,  than  at 
another.  But  I  would  have  you  to  know,  as  I  have  afore-shewcd,  that 
our  baths  may  as  profitably  be  used  in  summer,  as  in  the  spring,  and 
most  commonly  with  far  better  success  in  the  whole  month  of  June, 
than  in  any  of  the  former  months  ;  and  that,  in  regard  of  the  cotistant 
temperature  of  this  month,  and  the  variable  disposition  of  the  monthi 
preceding.  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  untimely  going  from  the  batluL 
at  die  very  approach  of  summer,  hurts  many,  and  overthrows  the  good 
they  have  received  by  them.  Wherefore,  ray  advertisement  herein  ii 
this,  that  they,  who  resort  to  the  baths  for  prevention  of  sickness,  of 
such  hereditary  diseases,  as  they  fear  will  befal  them,  depart  from  the 
baths  about  the  end  of  the  spring :  but  such  as  go  to  them  for  diseaset 
already  fixed,  abide  there  the  whole  summer,  and  longer  too,  if  theiC 
shall  be  occasion. 

And  admit,  that  after  the  month  of  June  the  weather  be  too  ferventiv' 
hot  to  bathe  in  the  hotter  baths ;  yet  the  cross  bath,  which  for  heat  & 
the  mildest,  being,  as  I  have  said,  in  its  nature  temperately  hot,  attaidf 
not  to  its  efficacy  and  perfection,  till  the  Weather  be  constantly  warm, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  happens  not  till  towards  the  end  of  May,  of 
the  beginning  of  June.  The  use  of  which  bath  is  of  excellent  efficacy, 
not  only  in  the  month  of  June,  but  after  also,  yea,  all  the  summer, 
according  as  the  state  of  the  body  and  disposition  of  the  season  shall 
permit ;  wherein  I  leave  you  to  the  counsel  and  direction  of  soffltf 
learned  physician  resident  at  the  baths. 

And  now  also  I  must  advertise  such,  as  in  the  declining,  or  fall  of 
the  year,  which  we  call  the  Autumn,  shall,  for  the  health  of  theif 
bodies,  repair  to  our  baths,  that  they  defer  not  their  coming  till  th^ 
middle  of  September,  or  after,  as  many  ignorantly  do;  but  that 
they  rather  be  there  shortly  after  the  middle  of  August,  that  they  may 
have  time  sufficient  for  bathing,  before  the  air  grow  to  be  too  cold,  as 
commonly  it  is  in  October,  especially  towards  the  end  thereof.  But; 
perhaps,  some,  out  of  an  ignorant  timorousness,  will  object.  That  t^ 
come  to  the  baths  before  the  Dog-days  are  gone,  or  too  soon  upon  them, 
is  hurtful.  Herein  they  are  more  scrupulous  than  judicious:  But,  to 
yield  them  some  satisfaction,  I  answer:  Besides  the  alteration  of 
seasons  from  their  ancient  temperature,  in  this  decrepit  age  of  the 
woild,  that,  though  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  shall  be  hot,  yet  the  mornings  and  evenings,  which  are  the 
times  for  batliing,  begin  then  to  be  cold,  and  decline  to  a  temperature; 
and  the  heat  of  the  day,  growing  on  upon  the  bathing,  is  that  which  Wo 
specially  respect  for  the  health  of  our  patients,  for  whom  we  approve 
the  use  of  the  baths.  Wherefore,  such  as,  for  the  health  of  their 
bodies,  repair  to  our  baths,  shall,  if  they  be  there  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  receive  a  double  commodity :  For,  first,  they  shall  have  th^ 
whole  month  of  September,  very  convenient  for  bathing,  and  physick 
also,  as  shall  be  occasion ;  yea,  and  part  of  October,  as  the  disposition 
of  the  season  shall  permit :  Next,  sufficient  time  for  their  return  to 
their  homes,  before  the  air  grow  too  cold,  or  the  weather  distempered  $ 
for  to  take  cold  betwixt  the  bathings,  or  to  expose  the  body  to  travel,  in 
f9ul  and  intemperate  weather,  upon  the  u^e  of  the  bath^  induceth^  tht 
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pores  being  open,  besides  feverish  distempfraturcs  and  vciitosities, 
oftentimes  very  great  and  dolorous  affects  of  the  brain,  breast,  sinews, 
and  joints. 

I  may  not  let  pass,  how  certain  accidents  now  and  then  befal  some 
in  their  bathing,  as,  weakness  and  subversion  of  the  stomach,  faintncss, 
and  sometimes  swoonings;  and  these  the  physician  must  take  special 
care  to  prevent,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  means  of  the  sulphurous 
vapours  of  the  bath ;  yet  I  must  tell  you,  that  these,  or  the  like 
accidents  our  baths  do  seldom  occasion,  especially  the  Cross  Bath,  but 
in  them  that  are  weak  by  nature,  that  are  subject  to  swooning,  or  go 
into  them  preposterously,  without  fit  preparation  and  direction.  And 
the  reason  is,  because,  our  baths  being  large,  and  having  no  sulphur  in 
them,  nor  in  the  cavities  near  adjoining,  the  vapours  are  the  less 
noisome,  not  so  gross  and  adusted  ;  and  therefore  not  quickly  offeasivc, 
but  to  them  that  are  very  weak  by  nature,  or,  as  I  have  said,  go  into 
them  without  fit  preparation,  or  make  longer  stay  in  them,  than  is 
meet. 

And  here  I  cannot  hut  lay  open  baths  Technology,  with  such  as^  for 
the  health  of  their  bodies,  resort  to  those  baths ;  wherein  1  am  sure  to 
gain  little  thanks.  But  I  pass  not  for  it,  my  purpose  being  to  discharge 
a  good  conscience,  and  to  do  my  country  good.  The  Xhing,  therefore, 
that  I  would  have  you  to  take  notice  of,  is,  how  the  people  of  that 
place,  that  keep  houses  of  receipt,  and  their  agents,  for  such  they  have 
in  every  corner  of  the  streets,  and  also  before  you  come  to  the  gates, 
press  upon  you,  importuning  you  to  take  your  lodging  at  such  and 
such  an  house,  near  to  such  and  such  a  bath,  extolling  the  baths  near 
which  they  dwell,  above  the  rest,  respecting  altogether  their  own  gain, 
not  your  good  or  welfare.  And,  when  they  have  gotten  you  into  their 
houses,  they  will  be  ready  to  fit  you  with  a  physician,  perhaps  an 
empirick*,  or  upstart  apothecary,  magnifying  him  for  the  best  physician 
in  the  town,  that  will  not  cross  them  in  removing  you  to  another  bath, 
though  the  bath,  near  which  "you  are  placed,  be  altogether  contrary  to 
your  infirmities  and  state  of  body,  or,  at  least,  not  so  convenient  as 
some  other.  And  this  is  also  a  special  reason,  why  many,  oftentimes, 
receive  rather  hurt,  than  good,  by  the  use  of  the  baths. 

My  counsel,  therefore,  to  the  learned  physicians  shall  be  this :  That 
they  so  tender  the  good  of  their  patients,  and  their  own  worth  and 
reputation,  as  that,  lor  base  gain,  they  subject  not  themselves  to  these 
kind  of  people,  in  hope  to  get  patients  by  their  means :  And  to  the 
patients,  that  they  fall  not  by  any  means  into  the  hands  of  empiricks, 
who,  by  their  ill  qualified  physick,  will  spoil  their  bodies,  and,  by 
reason  of  their  pragmatical  nature,  persuade  and  put  them  to  un- 
necessary and  preposterous  courses,  which  cannot  but  produce  disaster- 
ous  effects. 

But,  seeing  that  no  calling  is  more  disgraced,  than  by  the  men  of  the 
same  calling,  I  wish  all  professors  of   physick  to  carry  theroselvet 


A  place,  in  rvtgard  of  the  baths,  t|iat  many  resort  unto  for  cure  of  infirmitie% 
nnot  receive  help  elseu litre;  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  empiiick^,  and  all  others,  what* 
they  bf>,  bein|(  not  eraduates  in  the  faculty  of  physick.  were  utterly  prohibited  to  pncpa* 
uty,  or  near  to  the  coufiaes  thereof,  idque  ntb'pasna  gravisdma. 


*    Bath  being  a 
that  cannot  rece 
soever 
io  the  city^  or 
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worthy  of  their  calling,  to  be  faithful  and  honest  in  their  courses,  rtot 
to  insinuate  with  any,  or^  after  the  manner  of  our  Bath-guides,  press 
upon  them  to  be  retained.  If  an  empirick  or  mountebank  seek  about 
for  work,  I  blame  them  not;  let  them  deceive  those  that  will  be 
deceived ;  but,  for  such  as  are  graduated  in  the  noble  faculty  of  phy- 
sick  to  do  so,  it  is  fiddler-like;  a  note,  if  not  of  some  unworthiness  in 
them,  I  am  sure,  of  a  base  mind.  Let  those,  therefore,  that  are  physi- 
cians indeed,  strive  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  their  art,  and  not,  by 
a  baae  iDsinoating  carnage,  or  mountebank-like  tricks,  to  get  a  note  and 
repute,  vilify  their  own  worth,  or  disgrace  so  noble  a  faculty. 

But  to  draw  to  an  end:  When  you  shall,  for  your  health,  repair <o 
the  baths,  be  cautious,  and  suffer  not  yourself  to  be  taken  up  by  such  as 
will  press  upon  you ;  but  rest  yourself  at  your  inn,  and  he  well  advised 
by  a  physician  that  knows  the  nature  and  use  of  the  baths,  and  can 
well  judge  of  your  infirmities  and  state  of  body,  what  bath  shall  be 
fitting  for  your  use,  and  then  take  up  your  lodging  accordingly :  Which 
course,  if  it  were  observed,  and  the  physician  carefully  and  learnedly 
perform  his  part,  I  am  persuaded,  that  many  more,  than  now  do, 
would,  for  their  infirmities,  find  remedy  at  the  baths,  to  the  groat 
honour  of  the  place;  and  that  scarcely  any  would  depart  thence,  but 
much  eased  and  bettered  in  their  state  of  body. 

Thus  much  I*  thought  fitting  to  advise  and  publish  concerning  the 
nature  and  use  of  our  baths ;  and  the  rather,  that  such  as  preposte- 
rously use  them,  as  the  greater  part,  I  suppose,  do,  that  resort  unto 
them,  may  not  erroneously  detract  from  the  admirable  vertues  of  them. 
For  unto  us  it  doth  yearly  appear,  by  the  miraculous  effects  they 
work,  of  what  excellent  efficacy  thty  are,  if  they  be  rightly  and 
judiciously  used.  And  seeing  that,  in  the  true  use  of  them,  there  are 
many  things  to  be  considered,  I  do  therefore  again  advise  all  such,  as 
are  respective  of  their  health,  that  they  enterprise  not  the  use  of  them 
without  the  counsel  and  direction  of  some  honest  and  learned  physician 
resident  at  the  baths :  Which  if  they  do,  the  incomntodum  may  be  majus 
cammado.    And  so  I  conclude  this  treatise. 


Jn  Advertisement  of  the  great  UtUity  that  comet h  to  Man's  Body  by  the 
taking  of  Phi/sick  in  the  Springs  iff  erred  upon  the  ensiling  Question. 

The  Spring  being  the  most  reviving,  Jiourishivg,  and  temperate  Season  of 
the  Year,  whence  is  it,  that  Sicknesses  are  more  frequent  in  the  same, 
and  people  sooner  die  therein,  than  in  any  other  Season  ? 

THERE  may  be  two  reasons  yielded  for  the  same ;  the  one  taken 
from  the  winter  preceding,  which,  by  reason  of  its  moisture,  fillcth  the 
body  with  crude  and  cxcremcntal  huniours;  and,  by  its  coldness 
thickening  and  compacting  the  same,  quieteth  them  from  fluxion  ;  but 
the  heat  of  the  spring  approaching,  and  working  on  those  humours, 
rarefieth   and  dissolveth   them ;    which   thereupon  fluctuating,   and 
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putrefying  in   the  body,  are  the  cause  of  sickness,  unless  they 
cupelled  by  the  force  of  nature,  or  timely  help  of  physick. 

The  other  reason  may  be  taken  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  sprifig 
rtself,  which  sometimes  is  cold,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes  moist,  and 
sometimes  dry ;.  which  sudden  alterations  cannot  but  produce  feverish 
distemperatures,  and  other  infirmities,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  matter  congested  in  the  body  the  winter  preceding.  From  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  sicknesses  and  deaths  of  people,  which 
happen  more  frequently  in  the  spring,  than  in  any  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  rot  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  spring,  as  to  the  winter, 
which  hath  filled  the  body  with  superfluities,  and  prepared  it  for 
sickness. 

Wkereforcy  whosoerer  will  be  so  provident,  as,  by  the  timely  help  of 
physick,  to  free  his  body,  as  his  state  and  constitution  shall  require,  of 
the  superfluities  congested  in  it,  by  means  of  the  winter  going  before, 
he  shall  be  sure  to  be  far  more  lively,  healthy,  and  free  from  sicknes» 
in  the  spring,  than  any  other  season  of  the  year,  so  as  he  err  not  over- 
much ill  other  things.  And  this  purging  of  the  body,  and  purifying  of 
the  blood  in  the  spring,  will  not  only  preserve  from  sicknesses  that 
commonly  reign  in  the  spring,  but  also  be  a  means  to  keep  the  body  in 
a  perfect  integrity  the  whole  year  after :  And,  therefore,  I  commend 
the  taking  of  physick  in  the  spring,  to  all  generous  people,  to  them 
that  lead  a  genial  sedentary  kind  of  life,  especially  to  such  as  are  subject 
to  obstructions,  or  any  yearly  disease. 

You  m^y  here  demand  of  me,  What  time  of  the  spring  is  fittest  for 
physick,  by  way  of  precaution  ?  I  answer.  That  for  them  that  are 
wont  to  be  affected  with  sickness  in  the  spring,  and  whose  humoun 
Bre  too  cholerick  and  thin,  and  consequently  subject  to  fluxion,  it  is 
"best  to  take  physick  at  the  very  beginning  thereof;  but,  for  others, 
about  the  middle,  or  after;  especially,,  if  the  precedent  tine  shall  b% 
cold,,  and  not  spring-like. 

You  may  also  here  demand  of  me,  Whether  it  be  not  as  necessary  to* 
take  physick  in  the  autumn,  which  we  commonly  call  the  Faliy  bs  la 
the  spring  ?  Whereunto  in  regard  of  a  generality,  I  must  answer.  No : 
Because  the  summer  prepanth  not  the  body  for  sickness,  filling  it  with 
superfluities,  as  doth  the  winter;  yet,  for  some  bodies  it  is,  as  tor  them 
that  naturally  abound  with  crude  and  phkgniatick  humours,  that  are 
subject  to  obstructions,  to  cold  winterly  diseases,  or  any  OK^aAcholick 
affects,  as  necessary  to  take  physick  by  way  of  prevetHion  in  the  Mi,  as 
in  the  spring;  ?ind  tjiat,  for  avoiding  the  superfluiiies  before  the  winter, 
for  opening  the  obstructions,  and  freeing  the  body  of  supci4iR»Uft 
melancholy,  which  then,  by  reason  of  the  si'ason,  incrcaseth.  And  the 
fittest  time  for  the  doing  thereof,  for  such  as  are  subject  to  melancholy, 
iand  autumnal  diseases^  is  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  falU  hut,  for 
others,  towards  the  middle  thereof. 

But,  here,  I  must  advertise  you,  that  you  expose  not  your  body  to  tl» 
unlearned  enipirick,  that  can  neither  find  out  the  peccant  humours,  not 
parts  affected ;  but  to  such  as  arc  learned  in  that  art,  that  can  well 
judge  of  your  state  of  body,  and  accordingly  prescribe  you  remedied 
iAs  your  constitution  and  affected  parts  shall  require.    Many  flBcn 
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think,  yea,  some  of  a  generous  note,  wherein  they  bewray  their  careles- 
iie89,  if  not  their  stupidity  too,  that,  whilst  they  arc  in  health,  they 
may,  for  prevention*  take  physick  from  any  one,  it  matters  not  from 
whom  it  be,  nor  what  physick  it  be,  so  it  work  with  them.  I  must  tell 
you,  that  may  overthrow  their  bodies  hereby,  and  that  there  js  no  less 
art  and  judgment  required  for  preserving  the  body  in  health,  than  for 
curing  o^  it,  being  sick;  if  they  did  but  know  how  the  four  humours 
are  or  ought  to  be  proportioned  in  their  bodies,  for  enjoying,  according 
to  their  constitutions,  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  they  would,  {  am 
per&uaded,  be  more  cautious,  than  to  commit  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  unlearned,  wbi^,  by  their  inconsiderate  courses,  take  humours 
from  there  at  an  adventure,  as  well  those  which  are  not  offensive,  as 
those  which  arc,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  oecouomy  of  the  body : 
Whereof  though,  perhaps,  in  regard  of  their  strengths,  they  are  not  by 
and  by  sensible,  which  is  that  which  only  cloaketh  the  errors  of 
empiricks,  and,  as  a  vail,  majBketh  many  men's  eyes  and  understanding 
herein:  Yet  they  will,  as  I  have  in  divers  observed  to  their  peril,  by 
litiW  and  little  incur  a  relapsed  state  of  body. 

It  b  strange  to  sec  the  ignorance  of  most  people,  how  backward  they 
are  to  give  to  the  learned  professors  of  physick  their  due,  ready  to  lay 
scandals  upon  them ;  but  forward  to  magtiify  empiricks,  their  physick, 
their  honesty,  their  care,  willing  to  excuse  and  pass  over  (heir  gross  slips 
and  absurdities.  0  mira  hominum  stupidiias!  But  proceeds  this  alto- 
gether out  of  ignorance?  I  suppose,  no:  For  doubtless,  many  seek 
unto  them,  and  magnify  their  physick,  because  it  is  cheap :  But  such 
are  fools  and  gulJs,  indeed,  for  they  wrong,  and  even  poison  their  bodies 
with  gross  and  ill-<|uaUiied  physick,  to  sa^c  their  purse. 

But,  to  answer  the  reasons,  or  rather  the  words  which  they  produce 
and  allcdge  in  the  favour  and  behalf  of  empiricks :  To  what  purpose  is 
the  working  of  that  physick  which  respecteth  not  the  peccant  humours, 
nor  parts  aifected,  but  to  the  overthrow  of  the  body  ?  What  is  a  sup- 
posed honesty  in  a  physician  without  learning,  but  a  snare,  wherein  th^ 
ignorant  do  voluntarily  entrap  themselves  ?  I  say,  supposed :  For  I 
cannot  think  that  man  to  be  honest,  that  usurps  a  calling,  which,  with 
a  good  conscience,  he  is  not  able  to  discharge.  Or,  to  what  purpose  is 
the  care  that  empiricks  take  about  their  preposterous  and  ill-composed 
medicines,  but  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  patient's  body  ?  As  it  too  un- 
luckily happened  of  late  to  a  gentleman  of  good  worth  and  note,  who, 
taking  physick,  by  way  of  prevention,  of  a  pill-boasting  surgeon,  in  a 
$hort  space,  by  his  ill-qualified  and  preposterous  physick,  incurred  an 
incurable  and  mortal  lapse  of  his  stomach  and  liver,  being  in  his  con- 
stant age,  and  perfect  strength  of  body.  Vain,  therefore,  and  very 
absurd,  is  that  conceit,  which  many  have  in  favour  of  empiricks,  viz* 
]f  ^ey  do  no  good,  they  will  do  no  harm.  Admit,  that  sometimes,  by 
their  tiiviaj  petty  medicines,  they  do  no  harm ;  yet,  nevertheless  for 
^ait,  I  must  tell  you,  tliat  they  do  much  harm;  fpr  the  sick  body  rely- 
ing upon  their  skill,  and  they  being  not  able  to  direct  and  execute  such 
courses  as  shall  be  fitting  and  e^ctual  to  impugn  the  disease,  while 
there  is  time  fitting  for  the  same,  the  sickness  gets  the  mastery ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  \vhc]>  llisir  i^trength^  ai^  top  much  weakened,  and  the 
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disease  become  incurable,  they  seek  help  of  the  learned  physiciftif* 
So  basely  verily  arc  most  of  our  people  affected  to  their  healUi,  thaV 
until  some  practical  minister,  parish-clerk,  apothecary,  surgeon,  or  the 
like,  have  done  their  utmost  hurt,  they  seek  not  to  the  physician. 

And  here,  to  vindicate  our  art  from  calumny,  1  cannot  but  tax 
the  most  sort  of  people,  that  being  affected  with  any  great  or  difficult 
disease,  which,  by  reason  of  the  nature  thereof,  or  contumacy  of  the 
peccant  humours,  will  have  such  progress,  as  that  it  cannot,  in  a 
shoet  time,  by  the  medicines  and  best  endeavours  of  the  leamedl 
physician,  how  forceable  soever,  be  evicted,  will  reject  their  physician, 
and  betake  themselves,  which  is  an  absurdity,  super  omnem  absurdUatentg 
to  some  ignorant,  sottish  empirick,  and  every  good  wives  medicine,  to 
their  great  hurt  and,  oftentimes,  overthrow.  But,  if  it  happen,  that 
they  recover  thereupon,  they  lay  an  imputation  upon  the  physician, 
and  grace  their  empirick  with  the  cure;  whereas,  in  very  deed,  the 
matter  of  their  disease  was  wholly,  or,  at  least,  the  greatest  part  thereof, 
eradicated  by  such  fit  and  powerful  remedies,  as  the  learned  physiciaa 
had  formerly  administered  unto  thenv.:  Whereupon,  the  residue  of  the 
cure  was  effected  by  the  force  of  nature,  not  by  the  weak  endeavours 
of  the  empirick,  or  trivial  medicines  of  any  other  whatsoever. 

I  have,  on  purpose,  enlarged  this  advertisement,  and  do  leave  it  for 
a  memorial  and  caveat  ta  all  posterity,  especially  to  the  gentlemen  of 
this  our  age,  who,  for  the  most  part  of  them,  very  greatly  wrong  their 
judgment  and  understanding,  in  taking  ph)sick  of  the  unlearned  ;  and, 
wherein  they  do  not  only  wrong  themselves,  but  also  give  occasion  of 
hurt  unto  others:  For 'the  meaner  sort  of  people,  following  their 
example,  do  the  like;  whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
more  untimely  perish  (which  1  believe  to  be  true,  in  the  western  parts 
of  this  kingdom)  under  the  hands  of  empiricks,  than  die  otherwise. 
Such  as  will  not  take  notice  hereof,  in  Empiricomm  tnanus  incidant. 
And  if  any  Asinus  CumanuSy  or  Terrct  Jilius,  shall  object,  that  divers 
recover  under  the  hands  of  empiricks ;  I  answer,  in  a  word,  that  the 
recovery  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  physick,  but  to  the  strength 
of  nature,  that  bears  up,  both  against  the  disease,  and  their  preposterous 
courses^ 


A  Censure  concerning  the  Water  of  St,  Vincent's  Rock  near  Bristol^, 
ivhick  begins  to  grow  in  great  Request  and  Use  against  the  Stone, 

THIS  water  of  St.  Vincent's  Rock  is  a  very  pure,  clear,  crjrstalline 
substance,  answering  to  those  crystalline  diamonds,  and  transparent 
stones,  that  arc  plentifully  found  in  those  clifts.  It  is  no  less  commen- 
dable for  smell  and  taste,  than  delectable  for  colour  and  substance,  and, 
for  its  temperature,  exceh  any  otherof  this  kingdom,  being  almost  of  a 
mean  between  heat  and  cold :  I  say  almost,  because  it  is  a  little  room 
inclined  to  'cold,  than  to  heat,  which  maketh  it  the  more  effectual  for 
allaying  the  burning  heat  of  the  bowels;  and  yet,  by  reason  of  its  good 
temperature,  not  quickly  offensive  to  the  stomach,  if  it  be  not  lapseli 

by  cold. 

1  Urbs  palchrk,  9c  Emporion  c«I^re* 
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But,  before  I  deliver  my  censure  and  opinion  concerning  the  nature 
iuid  use  of  this  \vater,  it  is  fitting  that  1  declare  unto  you  the  matter 
from  whence  it  receives  its  medicinal  faculties,  and  that  is  (lor  I  have 
twice  made  probation  thereof)  from  sulphur  and  nitre,  and  from  both, 
but  in  a  small  measure :  For  the  water,  at  its  issuing  forth,  carrieth 
with  it  an  obscure  heat,  being  scarcely  lukewarm ;  and  the  reason 
thereof  is,  because  the  heat  of  the  water  and  strength  of  the  sulphurous 
i^pours  are  qualified  and  abated  in  the  passages  thorough  the  earth  ; 
or  else  it  is,  because  this  water  issueth  but  from  a  small  vein  of  sulphur. 
And  the  note  that  it  hath  but  little  nitre  in  it,  besides  the  probation 
thereof,  is,  because  it  can  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  taste  be  discerned, 
but  by  a  curious  and  skilful  palate  for  the  purpose.  I  suppose  that 
this  water  partakes  of  other  good  minerals .  But  I  leave  that  for  a 
farther  search,  or  to  such  as  shall  hereafter  live  more  conveniently 
for  that  purpose,  than  I  do.  But,  whatsoever  minerals  shall  lie  hid 
in  the  passages  of  this  water,  it  is  sufficient,  that  it  partakes  of  two 
so  good  as  sulphur  and  nitre,  and  that  in  such  a  mixture,  as  it  makes 
it  to  be  of  an  excellent  temper,  and  medicinal  faculty,  in  potable 
uses  for  divers  cases,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shewed.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  the  water  issued  forth  in  a  more  convenient  place,  as  well 
for  access  unto  it,  as  for  conserving  the  heat  thereof. 

This  water  is  frequented  for  no  other  use,  but  for  the  drinking  of 
it  against  the  stone :  It  hath  also  other  excellent  faculties ;  but,  I 
suppose  (such  is  the  vanity  of  our  time)  that  the  fame  thereof  will 
not  long  hold,  but  will  in  a  short  time  have  an  end,  as  some  otlier 
waters,  of  good  force  and  efficacy  against  sundry  infinuities,  in  divers 
places  of  this  kingdom  have  had,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  absurd 
and  preposterous  use  of  it:  For,  upon  notice  and  experience,  that 
this  water  hath  done  some  good  against  the  stone,  people  of  all  sorts 
repair  unto  it,  as  well  such  as  have  not  the  stone,  as  those  that  have, 
or  stand  in  fear  thereof,  and  abundantly  glut  and  fill  themselves  therewith, 
till  they  vomit  and  strout  again,  scarcely  one  of  fifty,  I  dare  say, 
having  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  physician  for  the  taking  of  the  same, 
or  preparing  their  bodies  for  it  as  is  meet;  which  cannot  but  brin^;  a 
disgrace  to  the  water :  For  admit,  that  a  few  chance  to  receive  benefit 
thereby,  some  will  not,  but  many  much  hurt.  Neither  can  the  water 
be  good  for  all  bodies  that  are  troubled  with  the  stone,  or  subject 
thereunto  :  And,  therefore,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  the  ill  and 
preposterous  use  thereof  will  weaken  the  stomach,  subvert  the  liver, 
annoy  the  head  and  breast,  occasion  cramps,  pain  in  the  joints, 
breed  crudities^  rheums,  coughs,  cachexies,  the  dropsy  itself,  and 
consumption^ 

But  I  will  proceed  to  shew  you  the  faculties  and  true  use  of  the 
water.  It  notably  cooleth  the  infiamroations  of  all  the  inward  parts, 
^and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  not  quickly  offending  the  stomach,  as  other 
waters  do;  and  is^  withal,  of  a  gentle  mundifying  faculty.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  effectual^  against  the  burning  heat  of  the  stomach, 
inflammations  of  the  liver  and  reins,  and  adustion  of  the  humours,  being 
laken  with  fine  sugar  in  this  proportion,  as,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
or  thereabouts,    to  a  pint  of  the  water.    In  such  as  hav£  had  liot 
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livers,  red  pimpling  faces,  and  adusted  humours,  I  iiavie  c4uMd  a 
tincture  of  roses  and  violets  to  be  taken  therewith,  and  that  with 
singular  success.  It  may  be  given  with  other  good  convenient  adjtinct^, 
which  will  not  only  make  it  the  more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  but  afao 
more  <^ffcctual  for  the  cases  aforesaid,  which  I  leave  to  the  physician 
to  find  out,  and  direct,  as  shall  be  best  fitting  (or  his  patient's  body* 
In  inflammation  and  siccity  of  the  intestines,  it  is  good  to  give  with  thift 
water  syrup  of  Mel.  Viol.  Sol.  In  infiaramation  of  the  kidnies,  witfk 
obstruction  also  in  them,  I  have  given  it  to  such  as  had  withal  h(>t 
livers,  with  Crystcdlo  Minerali,  with  v.ished  effect:  for  the  distemper 
of  the  kidnics  was  not  only  quickly  allayed  therewith,  but  ald6, 
abundance  of  sand,  and  other  drossy  matter,  stopping  in  them^  purged 
forth. 

That  this  water  is  good  against  the  stone,  stratYgury,  and  pumletit 
ulcers  of  the  kidnies,  and  bladder,  it  is  evident,  by  reason  of  its 
inundifying  and  cleansing  faculty,  to  be  taken  with  sug^r,  as  aforesaid, 
or  with  some  good  and  eifectual  adjunct,  for  the  speedier  carriage  of 
it  to  the  affected  places,  &c,  which,  by  reason  of  the  diversity  oC 
bodies,  I  cannot  here  describe,  but  must  leave  yoQ«  therein,  to  the 
advice  and  counsel,  not  of  a  vulgar,  but  of  some  learned,  jtidictous, 
expert  physician ;  and  that  with  this  caution,  if  you  be  not  sure  of 
the  accurate  judgment  and  skill  of  your  physician,  that  you  take 
the  watirr  only  with  sugar,  without  any  other  mixture  with  it.  Thn 
vraXcT  is  also  good  in  the  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  with  this  pro¥iM>, 
that  it  be  taken  with  mme  convenient  adjunct,  as  Mel  Rosat.  &c.  to 
occasion  the  passage  thereof  through  the  belly,  diverting  it  from  ttkt 
veins. 

As  concerning  the  use  of  this  water,  and  first,  for  inward  inflainferatiom : 
The  time  of  the  year  best  for  taking  thereof,  by  way  of  cute  or 
prevention,  is,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and  that  ifi  the 
xnoming  fasting,  the  body  being  first  prepared  thereunto,  thiit  is, 
gently  purged,  according  as  the  constitution  thereof  shah  require; 
but,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  may  be  taken  at  any  other  time,  respect 
being  had  to  the  season,  age,  and  present  state  of  the  body.  As  Urr 
the  quantity  that  is  to  be  tftken  every  morning,  and  how  long  to  be 
continued,  in  thkt,  because  of  the  diversity  of  bodies,  I  must  leav^ 
you  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  your  physician. 

As  for  the  taking  of  this  water  against  the  stone,  ten  rules  are  tA 
be  observed  in  the  use  thereof. 

The  first  is,  the  preparation  of  the  body,  that  is,  tlmt  it  be 
exquisitely  purged,  before  you  attempt  the  use  thereof;  for,  the 
passages  being  cleared,  and  the  ill  matter  diverted  by  stdol,  the 
water  will  the  more  freely,  and  with  greater  force,  penetrate  unto  the 
reins. 

The  second  is,  that  it  be  taken  in  the  momit^  Ihstitig,  the  exCfcmelifS 
of  the  belly  being  first  deposed,  and  that  at  diveii  draughts,  all6Wif^ 
betwix't  every  draught  or  two  draughts,  taken  the  one  after  the  other, 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  somewhat  more,  till  you  haif« 
taJLen  the  whole  portion  of  Wiitcr,  that  is  intended  to  he  taken  eaeh 
moriiiDg,  walking  and  stirring  gei^tly  your  body  between  every  iritii^i 
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for  that  will  cause  the  water  to  be  the  sooner  distributed  throunh  your 

_         iff  /•       •      •  ^      ^ 

body,  renrajDing  to  go  abroad  in  the  air,  between,  and  upon  the  takings 
thereof,  if  the  weather  shall  be  any  thing  cold ;  for  cold  will  hinder 
the  distribution  of  the  water. 

The  third  is,  the  quantity  of  the  water  that  is  to  be  taken  every 
morning,  which  must  be  directed  by  your  physician,  that  knows  your 
Jige  and  state  of  body^ 

Tlie  fourth  is,  how  many  mornings  togcttier  it  is  to  be  taken,  as 
eight  or  ten  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  stomach, 
strength  and  state  of  body,  wherein  you  m.ust  likewise  be  directed  by 
your  physician. 

The  fith  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  taking  of  the  water  is,  to  take 
it,  as  Dear  as  you  can,  in  the  same  temper  of  heat  as  it  issueth  forth^ 
or  else  so  hot  as  you  shall  be  well  able  to  drink  it ;  and  herein  every 
one  may  gratify  his  own  stomach.  But  seeing  that  the  pli^ce  is  unilt 
for  the  taking  of  it,  and  that  the  water  seems,  by  reason  of  thc^ 
rawisbncss  of  the  place,  to  be  colder  at  its  issuing  forth,  than  it  \% 
otherwise;  for,  being  taken  into  a  stone  jug,  it  warmeth  the  same; 
I  advise  that  ihe  water  be  taken  into  stone  jugs,  or  other  convenient 
bottles,  and  the  jugs  or  bottles  to  be  immediately  stopped,  to  keep  in 
the  vapours,  and  so  the  water  to  be  taken,  while  it  reserveth  its  heat^ 
but,  it  the  water  should  wax  cold  before  you  take  it,  you  may  heat  the 
jug  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  till  it  shall  be  so  hot  as  you  shall  like  to 
take  it,  keeping  the  jug  close  stopped  all  the  while;  and  so  you  may 
do  such  mornings,  when  you  cannot  h^ve  the  water,  it  being  aU 
overcovered  by  that  Severn,  that  iloweth  to  the  city.  If  you  demand 
of  me,  whether  the  water  loseth  any  thing  of  its  virtue,  being  so  kept? 
I  must  answer  you,  that  it  is  like  by  tbat  it  looseth  somewhat  of  its 
sulphurous,  but  not  any  thing  of  its  nitrous  qaality^  and  therefore  it 
inay  be  weil  xeserved*  and  used  in  manner  as  aforesaid. 

The  sixth  is  the  time  of  the  year^  that  is  best  for  the  taking  of 
this  water,  and  that  in  a  reason  that  is  not  cold  or  rainy;  but  hot, 
or  inclining  thereunto,  as  from  the  beginning  of  May^  to  the  middle  of 
September;  but  after  that,  in  regard  of  the  alterations  of  the  air, 
and  winter  approaching,  this  water  is  not  good  to  be  taken,  because 
it  will  weaken  the  stomach  and  liver,  annoy  the  breast,  breed  crudities, 
coughs,  &c.  as  I  have  already  shewed. 

The  seventh  is  the  diet«  that  is  to  be  observed  all  the  time  .of  the 
taking  of  the  water,  which  is,  that  it  must  be.  but  slender,  aiid  that 
of  meats  of  good  juice,  and  easy  digestion  ;  the  dinner  not  to  be  taken, 
till  the  greater  part  of  the  water  be  avoided,  and  the  supper  must 
be  always  less  than  the  dinner,  that  the  stomach  may  be  the  nexjt 
morning  empty  for  receiving  of  the  water  again. 

The  eighth  is,  that  the  body  be  purged  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  ^e  water,  that  is,  when  an  end  is  made  of  taking  it,  for  avoiding 
some  reiicks  thereof,  which  perhaps  may  abide  in  the  body  after  the 
use  of  it,  which  the  physician  must  be  careful  to  do.  with  a  fit  medicine. 
Afterwards  a  moderation  in  diet,  and  all  other  things,  is  to  be 
observed. 

The  ninth  is,  that  it  be  not  given  to  children  that  are  sul>ject  to  die 
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stone,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  they  shall  be  naturally  of  n 
very  hot  constitution,  and  that,  to  them  in  quantities  proportionable  to 
their  ajjc.  Neither  is  it  to  be  admitted  to  them,  that  are  entered 
^vithiii  the  limits  of  old  age,  because  it  will  abbreviate  their  life,  calorem 
itwatum  extinguendo  *. 

The  tenth  and  last  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of  this  water, 
is,  that  it  be  not  given  to  such,  as,  by  reason  of  the  smalness  and 
streightness  of  ihe  veins,*  cannot  extreat  and  pass  it  away  by  urine, 
though  the  infirmities  of  the  stone,  stranguries,  &c.  may  otherwise 
require  the  use  thereof.  Neither  is  it  to  be  given  to  such,  as  have 
cold  stomachs,  weak  livers,  feeble  brains,  and  subject  unto  rheums ; 
in  a  word,  not  to  phkgmatick,  not  to  any  that  abound  with  crudities, 
or  have  a  cold  and  moist  habit  of  body :  for  in  all  such  it  will  soon 
infringe  the  natural  heat,  breed  rheums,  annoy  the  breast,  occasion 
cramps,  and  divers  other  infirmities,  as  1  have  afore  shewed. 

The  same  observations  must  be  kept  in  taking  of  this  water  against 
the  strangury  and  ulcerations  of  the  bladder  and  kidnies,  as  is  directed 
in  taking  thereof,  against  the  stone.  In  which  affects  it  is  good  to 
give  therewith  some  lubrifying,  cleansing  extract,  or  the  like.  And 
here  note,  that,  if  the  water  in  all  the  aforesaid  cases  be  given,  with  a 
fit  and  convenient  adjunct,  it  will  not  only  be  the  more  efiectual,  and 
sooner  conveighcd  to  the  affected  parts,  but  less  quantities  also  may 
serve  to  be  taken ;  and  then  the  stomach  will  not  be  so  overpressed 
and  charged  therewith,  as  it  is  in  the  common  manner  of  taking  it. 
But,  if  it  be  at  any  time  lit  to  overcharge  and  press  the  stomach  therewith, 
it  is  in  cases  of  the  strangury  and  purulent  ulcers  of  the  bladder  and 
kidnies. 

I  may  not  omit  to  give  you  notice,  that  divers  symptoms  or  perillous 
accidents  may  happen  oftentimes  in  the  use  of  this  water,  which,  because 
they  cannot  be  well  rectified  or  prevented  without  the  presence  of  a 
physician,  t  here  omit  to  nominate  or  treat  of,  and  instead  thereof, 
as  also  for  divers  reasons  afore  nominated,  do  advise  you  not  to  adventure 
the  drinking  thereof,  without  the  advice  and  presence  of  a  judicious 
physician;  which  if  you  do^  you  may  haply,  instead  of  the  good  you 
expect  thereby,  receive  much  hurt.  As  for  outward  uses,  this  water 
roay  sometimes  asswage  the  itch,  mundify  and  pallitate  old  sores ;  but 
no  matter  of  moment  is  to  be  expected  from  it  this  way.  And  thus 
n^uch  concerning  the  nature  and  use  of  this  water,  whose  vertues  will 
be  better  known,  if  people  make  a  right  and  good  use  thereof. 

X  By  txtiiigaishiDg  the  innate  heat. 


The  following  letter,  though  it  difl  not  appear  for  many  years  after,  it  has  been  dceme^ 
•dvijMblo  to  be  annexed  to  the  preceding  essay,  being  on  the  same  interesting  subject. 

EDITOR. 
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A   LETTER 

COKCERKING  SOME 

OBSERVATIONS  LATELY  MADE  AT  BATH. 

Written  to  his  much  honoured  Friend, 
SIR  E.  G.  KNIGHT  AND  BARONET,  M.  D.  IN  LONDON. 

BY  THOMAS  GUIDOTT,   M.  B. 

FaciUus  ducimur,  quoin  trahmur,    Senec, 
iiOiidoBy  printed  in  1674*    Quarto,  containing^  twenty  pages. 


Honoured  Sir, 

I  KNOW  you  (as  well  as  other  ingenious  and  inquisitive  persons)  are 
somewhat  concerned,  and  desirous  to  understand  what  success 
my  la|e  enquiries  have  had  into  one  of  the  grand  mysteries  of  nature, 
I  mean  the  baths  of  this  city;  considering  especially  that  you  were 
pleased  the  last  summer  to  afford  me  the  honour  of  your  company  and 
particular  acquaintance,  and  to  express  a  more  than  ordinary  desire 
of  my  proceeding  in  this  thing.  Concerning  which  I  must  tell  you,  that  as 
I  have  not  been  wanting,  either  to  pains  or  pay ,  in  my  proceedings  hitherto ; 
so  I  have  had  the  good  hap  (which  hath  been  my  encouragement) 
to  meet  with  many  considerable  discoveries.  And  though  the  main 
body  of  the  matter,  collected  touching  this  affair,  be  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
lancet,  but  will  require  a  longer  time  to  digest ;  yet  some  observations 
I  shall  now  communicate,  which  will  ^ve  a  little  satisfaction  to  an 
tamest  desire,  and  make,  in  some  measure,  appear  that  we  have  been 
lame  and  defective  hitherto,  in  a  rational  account  and  true  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  these  waters. 

It  hath  been  indeed  the  ill  fortune  of  these  baths  (which,  I  may 
truly  say,  are  as  good  if  not  better  than  any  baths  in  the  world)  to 
lie  a  long  time  in  obscurity,  and  not  so  much  as  to  be  mentioned 
among  the  baths  of  Europe,  by  any  foreign  writer,  till  about  the 
year  1570,  when  that  excellent  person,  Sir  Edward  Carne,  sent 
ambassador  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  to  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  and  Paul 
the  Fourth,  made  some  relation  of  them  to  that  famous  writer,  Andreas 
Baccius,  then  at  Rome ;  and  writing  his  elaborate  book  de  Thermis, 
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into  which  he  hath   inserted  them,  upon  his  relation.  Lib.  iv.  Cap. 
IS,  though  somewhat  improperly,  among  sulphurous  baths. 

About  the  same  time  also  one  John  Jones,  an  honest  Cambro-Briton, 
frequenting  the  baths  for  practice.,  composed  a  little  treatise  of  theroy 
which  he  calls  Baths  Aid,  in  which  are  some  things  not  contemptible, 
though  in  a  plain  country  dress,  and  which  might  satisfy  and  gratify 
the  appetite  of  those  times,  which  fed  more  heartily  and  healthily  too 
then,  upon  parson's  fare^  good  beef  and  bag-pudding,  then  we  do  now 
upon  kickshaws  and  hfi«it-goust«;  yot  nothing  of  the  true  nature  is 
there  discovered,  only,  as  almost  in  all  former  writers  of  baths, 
chiefly  catholick,  a  strong  stanch  of  sulphur,  and  a  great  ado 
about  a  subterreanean  fire,  a  fit  resemblance  of  hell,  at  least  of  purgatoiy. 
Our  <H>untryinen  Doctor  William  Turner,  I  confess,  was  more  parti- 
cularly concerned  to  give  a  better  account,  than  1  find  is  done  in  his 
discourse  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  baths.  But  whether  want 
of  opportunity,  or  any  other  impediment  was  in  cause,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  find  that,  at  this  stay,  they  stood  till  the  famous  doctor  Jordcn 
took  pen  in  hand,  about  the  year  1 630.  To  whom  I  thought  fit  to 
make  some  additions,  at  my  first  entrance  on  this  place,  some  five 
years  since;  and  although  that  learned  and  candid  physician  had 
chiefly,  and  more  especially,  an  intent  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of 
our  baths  in  Somersetshire,  as  he  declares  to  my  Lord  Cotdngton,  in  his 
dedicatory  epistle ;  and  hath  pei^med  more  than  any  man  before  him ; 
yet  what  was  first  in  intention;  was  last  in  execution,  and  how  small 
a  part  of  that  treatise  is  spent  upon  this  subject,  how  short  he  is  in 
some  material  points,  and  what  objections  may  be  framed  against  bis 
<]|pinion,  I  may  some  time  or  other,  with  due  respect,  more  lar^y 
tceat  of,  and  tor  the  present  shall  here,  with  good  Shem  and  Japhct, 
.cast  a  garment  over  the  nakedness  of  this  my  father. 

What  hath  been  done  since  (except  in  some  particular  pieces  of 
jqAct  tracts,  to  the  authors  of  which  the  baths  are  also  indebted  for 
their  kindness  and  good  will)  is  not  worth  the  mentioning.  The  old 
■saying  is  true,  '  Little  dog$  must  piss,'  and  what  is  writ  upon  an  ale* 
huLch  claims  the  greater  sanity  to  the  pipe  and  the  candle ;  especially 
if  the  b&nt  wine  at  the  feast  (which  is  usually  kept  till  last)  be  but  a 
silly  stoiy  of  Tom  Coriat,  and  an  old  Taunton  ballad  new  vamped 
(fke  creature's  |)arts  lying  that  way)  abusing  the  dead  ghosts  of 
Loidhudibras  and  Bladud,  with  a  Nonsensico-Pragmatical,  Anticruzado* 
^^riontado-Rhodomontado-Untruth  Le  Grand,  which  we,  westerly  mo- 
fderns,  call  a  grote  lye,  into  the  bargain.  A  pretty  artince  in 
rhetorick,  to  cry  a  thing  up,  and  besmear,  and  shed  plentifully  oti  the 
foiuider  ordure,  both  human  and  belluine. 

Rode^  Caper,  vitefn^  teamen  hic^  cum  stabis  ad  araSy 
In  tua  quod  fundi  comua  possU^  erit. 

Goat,  bark  the  vine ;  yet  juice  enough  will  rise 
To  drench  thy  head,  when  made  a  sacrifice* 
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I  have  industirously  omitted  Doctor  Johnson,  Doctor  Ventier,  and 
some  others,  in  regard  it  would  be  improper  here  to  Write  mote 
historically,  which  I  resolve  to  do,  if  ray  leisure  permit,  on  another 
occasion.  I  shall  therefore  now  let  you  kbow  not  so  much,  what  h^A 
been  done  by  others,  as  what  further  discbveries  have  been  made  by 
my  endeavour^,  assisted  by  the  careful  pains  of  Mr.  Henry  Moor,  en 
expect  apothecary  and  chymist  of  this  city. 

And  here  at  first  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  how  that  opinion 
hath  so  much  prevailed  as  to  be  accounted  orthodox,  and  not  only 
received  by  tradition  as  certain,  but  printed  as  such,  that  the  body 
of  the  waters  is  so  jejune  and  empty,  as  to  afford  little  or  nothing  at 
all  whereby  to  make  a  discovery  of  its  nature;  and  that  what 
impregnates  the  baths  is  not  substantially,  materially,  or  corporally 
tbere,  but  potentially,  vertually,  and  formally,  or,  to  use  the  authors 
own  words,  h/vi.fxu  /uSxxw  ?  lyi^ra,  with  much  more  canting  after  thii 
manner  in  a  small  discourse  in  Latin,  written  by  an  itinerant  exotick  ■; 
.whenas  a  slight  operation  will  soon  evince  it,  though  white  and  transpa- 
rent of  itself,  being  taken  immediately  from  the  pump,  to  contain  t 
considerable  quantity  of  a  dusky,  gritty,  and  saline  matter,  with  many 
transparent  particles  intermixed  with  it,^  to  the  proportion  (as  near  as 
I  can  calculate,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less)  of  two  drams  to 
a  gallon  of  the  water.  And  this  I  can  ascertain,  having  had  several 
ounces  of  it  done  in  earth,  iron,  bell-metal,  and  glass,  and  have  at 
this  time  tree  or  four  ounces  by  me,  untouched,  beside  what  I  have 
made  use  of  in  other  experiments. 

But  the  thing  I  shall  more  peculiarly  insist  on,  at  preBent,  is,  that 
by  God's  blessing,  on  ray  industrious  search,  I  suppose  I  have  lighted 
on  the  main  constituents  of  the  vertues  of  l^e  i)ath,  in  which  alon^ 
resides  what  benefit  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of  these  waters,  and 
lodgeth  in  a  saline  substance,  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  body  of 
the  waters ;  so  that,  as  they  arc  now,  not  much  more  than  forty 
grains  are  contained  in  a  gallon,  insomuch  that  this  little  soul,  as  I 
may  so  term  it,  is  dmost  lost  in  so  gigantick  a  body,  and  camnot 
animate  it  with  that  vigour  and  activity,  as  may  be  rationally  expected, 
were  a  greater  quantity  of  the  salt  contained  in  a  less  proportion  of  the 
water.  The  remainder,  which  is  not  saline,  being,  as  I  judge,  two 
parts  in  three  of  the  bulk  of  the  contents,  is  partly  whitish,  gritty,  and 
of  a  lapideous  nature,  concreting,  of  itself,  into  a  stbny  consistence 
noC  easily  dissolvible;  partly  moi'e  light  and  dirty,  resembling  day, 
or  marie,  and  discovers  itself  by  an  apparent  separation  from  the 
saline  and  gritty  part  mentioned  before. 

Now  the  chief  vertue  of  the  bath,  as  I  conceive,  consisting  in  the 
salts,  which  appear,  by  undeniable  experiments,  to  be  nitrous,  and  I 
believe  vilrioline  (bitumen  and  sulphur  being  not  primarily,  as  these 
salts,  but  secondarily  concerned,  which,  consisting  of  unctuous  particles, 
cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  mixing  with  the  body  of  the  waters, 
and  therefore  no  way  observable  in  the  contents)  and  no  small  proportion 
of  o^er  things   blended   with  it ;   the  best   way  to  make  it  most 
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serviceable  I  conceived  to  be,  to  free  it  from  those  iDCumbrances  and 
allays  it  hath  from  the  other  ingredients,  and  prepart  it  as  exactly  as 
may  be  performed  by  art,  for  the  benefit  of  those  especially,  who  are 
willing  to  drink  the  waters  with  greater  success  in  a  lesser  quantity ; 
which  they  may  now  do,  and  have  more  of  the  vertue  of  the  waters,  in 
a  quart,  three  pints,  or  a  pottle,  than  they  formerly  had  in  two  or  three 
gallons,  did  they  drink  as  much  ;  which  will  be,  besides  other  c(Mive- 
niences,  a  great  relief  to  the  stomach,  which  certainly  must  be  relaxed, 
and  the  tone  of  it  injured  by  that  vast  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
usually  taken  diluting  its  ferment  overmuch,  and  distending  its  mem- 
branes beyond  all  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  capacity. 

Besides,  what  is  separated  only  by  an  artificial  extraction,  will 
better  unite  again,  and  mix  with  the  waters,  as  much  more  familiar, 
than  the  extraneous  salts  of  sal  prunella,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  which 
are  usually  dissolved  and  drank  with  the  waters ;  so  that  a  great  part  of 
the  operation  may  be  ascribed  to  that ;  and  the  waters,  being,  as  we 
say,  between  two  stools,  that  of  itself,  and  the  dissolvent  in  it,  have 
Qot  attained  to  that  degree  of  reputation  as  they  have  deserved,  and 
may  be  procured  with  much  more  advantage,  if  nothing  but  the  same 
be  spent  upon  the  same,  a  way  of  improvement  altogether  equally 
beneficial  to  the  fluids  and  solids,  to  the  wet  as  the  dry. 

Again,  whereas  it  is  a  custom  here,  as  in  all  other  places  of  the 
like  nature,  when  persons  are  not  willing,  or  have  not  conveniences 
to  come  to  the  fountain-head,  to  send  for  the  waters  to  the  places  of 
their  residence,  not  thinking  it  much  material  whether  Mahomet  go 
to  the  mountain,  or  the  mountain  come  to  him,  whereby  the  vertue 
of  the  waters  is  much  impaired,  though  stopped  and  sealed  up  with 
never  so  much  care ;  this  defect  may  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  the  same  ingredients,  which  may  repair  the  loss  that  hath 
been  sustained  by  evaporation  in  the  carriage,  or  any  other  way  of 
damage,  and  restore  it  again,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  its  pristine  vertue, 
and  genuine  advantage.  Not  to  mention  that,  if  need  require,  and 
the  poorer  sort  cannot  procure  or  pay  the  freight  for  the  waters,  they  may 
take  a  shorter  course,  by  mixing  the  salt,  which  they  may  have  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  with  spring  water,  brought  to  a  proportionable  degree  of 
heat  at  home,  and  expect  more  advantage,  for  aught  I  know,  than  those 
that  drink  the  waters  themselves  at  so  great  a  distance ;  and  I  have 
therefore  ordered  convenient  doses  of  the  salt  to  be  prepared  and  kept, 
by  Mr.  William  Child,  alderman,  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  two  apothe- 
caries in  Bath,  to  whom  any  one  may  resort,  that  shall  have  occasion. 

And,  because  I  am  now  fallen  on  this  subject,  I  shall  crave  leave 
to  remind  you  of  what  you  well  enough  understand  already,  that  not 
only  IhUciuSy  but  Utiliusy  ex  ipso  Fonte,  SfC.  and  waters,  especially 
impregnated  with  volatile  spirits,  such  as  most  acid  are,  and  peculiarly 
vitrioline,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expence,  not  so  much  of 
money  as  vertue,  in  the  carriage,  must  be  drunk  on  the  place 
where  they  are,  which,  in  some  kind  resembling  children,  that  mus^ 
live  by  sucking,  if  once  removed  from  their  mother,  or  nurse,  by  degrees 
dwindle  away,  and  at  last  die. 
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It  is  observable  in  these  waters,  that  with  four  grains  of  gall  injected 
into  a  pint  glass  of  water,  or  the  water  poured  on  it,  it  immediately 
turns  of  a  purple  colour,  which  in  short  time  after,  as  ^the  water 
cools,  abates  much  of  its  vividity,  and  becomes  more  faiiit;  if  the 
waters  be  suffered  to  cool,  and  be  quite  cool  before  the  galls  are  in- 
jected, no  alteration  happens  upon  a  much  greater  proportion  of  galls 
superadded  ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  if  the  water,  which  is  per* 
mitted  to  cool,  be  recruited  by  the  fire,  and  the  same  trial  reiterated, 
it  offers  no  greater  satisfaction  in  change  of  colour,  than  the  second 
experiment.  Consonant  to  what  Andreas  Baccius,  a  veteran  and  expe- 
rienced soldier  in  this  militia,  hath  formerly  observed^  who  in  his  se* 
cond  book  de  Thermis,  cap.  x.  pag.  699  hath  these  words,  NuUm 
Balnei  Aqua,  eodem  cum  sttccessuy  ac  huide^  btbitur^  longe  exportata^  guo4 
adfontem  proprium  ;  maxima  enim  pars^  ex  ipso  jimte  haustct  ac  delatof, 
amittunt  omnem  virtutem^  multa:  non  servant ur  per  hyemem :  dilutes  plw 
vttf ,  4*  q^^  utcunque  servantur  delata:  a  propriis  fimticuUs^  Jieti  turn 
potest^  quin  amittunt^  cttm  calore  suo  mineralif  vivificos  illos  spiritus,  m 
quilnts  omnis  juramenti  vis  consistity  qua  semel  andssOy  nuUopostea  extrii^ 
teco  colore  restituitur.     Quod  est  valde  notandum, 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this,  in  regard  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful and  practical  discovery,  and  may  procure  more  real  advantage  to 
mankind^  than  the  vain  and  unattainable  attempts  of  the  philosophers 
stone,  making  glass  malleable,  and  the  quadrature  of  a  circle. 

Some  other  observations  I  shall  also  mention,  of  no  less  magnitude, 
and  more  contracted  circumference,  as  the  dying  of  the  bath-guides 
skins,  the  bathers  linnen,  and  the  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  the  eating  out  of  the  iron  rings  of  bath,  the 
iron  bars  of  the  windows  about  the  bath,  and  any  iron  infused  in  it; 
insomuch  as  I  have  now  by  me  a  gad  of  iron,  by  accident  taken  up 
among  the  stones  of  the  King's  bath,  so  much  eaten  out,  and  digested 
by  the  ostrich  stomach  of  these  waters,  that,  the  sweetness  extracted 
what  remains  resembles  very  much  a  honey-comb,  a  deep  perforation 
in  many  places  being  attempted,  and  the  whole  gad  itself  reduced 
very  much  like  a  sponge. 

The  first,  viz,  the  tincture,  I  have  discovered  to  arrive  from  an  ochre, 
with  which  the  bath  abounds,  and  hath  afforded  me  a  considerable 
quantity,  so  that  now  I  have  near  a  pound  by  me,  and,  with  an  infu* 
sion  of  that  in  warm  water,  tinge  stones  as  exactly  of  the  Bath  colour, 
that  they  are  not  discernible  one  from  another.  It  is  further  observ- 
able, that,  the  nearer  the  place  of  ebullition,  where  the  springs  arise, 
the  deeper  and  finer  is  the  yellow  colour;  so  that  in  some  places,  about 
the  cross  in  the  King's  bath,  and  at  the  head  of  the  great  springs  at 
the  south-west  corner  thereof,  it  is  almost  made  a  natural  paint,  being 
laboured  together  by  the  working  of  the  springs,  and  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  new  matter  coming  on,  free  from  those  impurities  it  con- 
tracts in  other  places,  which  makes  it  distinguishable  into  two  or 
three  sorts,  according  to  its  mixture  with,  or  freedom  from,  more  adul- 
terating matter.  The  clouts  also  and  woollen  rags,  which  the  guides 
use  to  stop  the  gout  withal,  besides  the  walls,  slip-doors  and  posts, 
when  the  bath  is  kept  in  a  considerable  time,  as  in  the  wioter^seasoa 
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it  osoth  to  be,  are  all  very  mach  tinged  with  thiai  yellow  substance ; 
and  if  at  any  time  they  chance  to  lie  unwashed,  or  not  thrown  away, 
th^  send  out  so  ungrateful  a  scent,  that  a  man  had  rather  smell  to 
a  carnation,  rose,  violet,  or  a  pomander,  than  be  within  the  wind  of 
so  unwelcome  a  smell,  it  being  the  greatest  policy  to  get  the  weather- 
ga^  in  this  en^coonter.  The  same  thing  I  have  experienced  in  vessels 
at  hom«,  where,  after  it  had  stood  some  time,  in  a  common  infusion  of 
warm  water,  I  hare  th«  same  reverence  for  that  as  pictures,  and  do 
aver  it  to  be  true,  E  hmginqtio  reoerenHa  major. 

One  thing'  more  is  to  be  noted  before  I  leave  this  particular,  that , 
although  so  much  of  this  yellow  matter  is  continually  bred,  with 
which  the  nei^botiring  ground  is  sufficiently  replenished,  as  I  have 
Ibuftd  by  digging  in  some  places  not  for  distant,  yet  nothing  of  that 
colour  IS  discovered  in  the  contents ;  a  probable  argument  it  either 
evaporates,  to  which  i  am  more  inclined,  in  regard  I  find  it  much 
more  c^ious  where  the  steam  of  the  bath  meets  with  any  resistance; 
or  else  perhaps,  which  is  less  probable,  turns  colour  by  the  fire  in 
evaporation  that  way;  less  probable,  I  say,  because,  for  further  satis- 
faction, I  have  decocted  the  ochre  more  than  once,  and  find  it  rather 
gets  than  loses  in  its  colour. 

The  greenish  colour  ariseth  from  another  cause. 

The  eating  out  of  the  iron,  I  conceive,  must  proceed  firom  something 
corrosive^  and,  till  any  one  can  assure  me  it  is  something  else,  I  shall 
judge  it  to  be  vitriol ;  and  that  it  may  appear  not  to  be  caused  by  the 
bare  steam,  as  rust  is  bred  upon  pot-hooks  and  cotterels  (as  some 
imagine)  besides  the  difBculty  to  conceive  how  the  steam  should  ope- 
rate under  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gad  beforementioiied,  1  made  a 
lixivium  of  the  contents  of  the  water,  and  in  it  infused  iron,  but  a 
very  small  time,  and  found  it  to  do  the  same  as  in  the  bath  itself,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  infusion ;  and  the  very  knives,  and  spatulcs,  I  put 
in  to  stir  some  residence  in  the  bottom,  were,  almost  as  soon  as  dry, 
cnisted  over  and  defended  with  a  rusty  coat. 

I  have  other  arguments,  I  suppose,  will  contribute  something  more 
to  the  confirmation  of  this  opinion  ;  as,  that,  with  the  help  of  the  sand 
of  the  bath  with  water,  and  galls,  I  make  good  writing  ink,  which,  in 
a  short  time,  comes  to  be  very  legible ;  but  the  infusion  of  the  contents 
in  common  water,  or  the  lixivium  thereof,  with  an  addition  of  an  in- 
considerable proportion  of  the  decoction  of  galls,  makes  it  toierablj 
legible,  on  the  first  commixture,  only  the  first,  viz.  that  made  widh 
sand,  casting  an  eye  of  decayed  red  from  a  mixture  of  ochre  contained 
in  the  same.  Neither  is  it  altogether  to  be  slighted,  that  the  water 
itself  hath  been  heretofore  used 'by  the  best  writing-roasten  for  the  mak- 
ing ink,  who,  observing  by  their  experience,  that  ink  made  with  Bath- 
water, and  the  other  usual  ingredients,  had  a  better  colour,  and  was 
more  lasting  than  any  other,  preferred  this  water  before  any  other  lor 
this  use,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  some  credible  persons.  Also  hav- 
ing not  long  since  occasion  to  pour  warm  water  on  the  contents  of  the 
bath,  in  order  to  the  making  a  lixivium,  some  of  the  water  happened, 
by  an  accident,  to  fall  upon  a  Basil-skin  I  sometimes  ase,  and  imme* 
^lately  turned  the  red  into  black,  more  than  the  breadth  of  an  oidi* 
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nary  hand,  with  as  much  facility  as  afiy  curriers  liquors;  aUum  I 
i^now  will  do  the  like,  but  I  find  no  necessity  to  assert,  that,  had  it 
any  thing  to  do  here,  must  make  the  water  much  tougher,  whifer,  ami 
sourer,  than  I  find  it  to  be.  To  which  I  may  add,  that  nurny  jn^Bh 
cious  persons,  my  patients,  and  some  intelligent  and  eminent  physictBO^ 
also  have  assured  me,  that  they  have  perfectly  discerned  by  the  taste  a 
mixture  of  vitriol,  and  that  I  iK'ed  not  doubt  but  that  was  one  princi- 
pal ingredient.  It  is  also  not  very  inconsiderable,  that  the  Bath-water 
alone  will  coagulate  milk,  though  not  after  the  usual  way  of  making  a 
posset ;  for,  after  the  milk  and  water  are  put  together,  it  roust  boil 
pretty  smartly,  else  the  curd  will  not  rise.  I  may  likewise  subjoin 
as  a  further  probability,  that,  on  the  relenting  of  the  salt  extracted 
into  an  oil  per  deliquium,  there  is  a  very  sharp  stiptick  and  vitrioline 
taste  perceived  in  the  gross  deKquium,  as  also  in  the  clear  oil,  and  the 
salt  itself;  not  to  mention  its  shooting  into  glebes,  of  which  I  have 
some  small  assurances  by  some  trials  I  have  made,  not  yet  sufficiently 
satisfactory  ;  and  therefore  I  dismiss  this  part  for  Uie  present,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  till  a  farther  inquiry  shall  make  me  positive. 

But,  as  to  nitre,  there  can  be  no  question  made  about  that  I  sup- 
pose ;  for  besides  the  quick  acrimonious  cooling,  and  the  nauseous 
taste,  most  apparently  discoverable  both  in  the  infused  contents,  the 
salt  and  the  oil  (the  latter  of  which,  viz.  the  nauseous  (aste,  1  take 
more  particular  notice  of,  in  regard  it  is  most  predominant,  and  as- 
signed by  Fallopius  to  nitre,  and  the  waters  impregnated  with  it, 
which,  he  says,  somelimos  do  subvertere  stomachum,  Sffacere  nauseam, 
de  Therm.  Aq-  Sf  Met.  cap,  p.  besides,  I  say,  these  prohable  conjec- 
tures) what  will  set  it  beyond  all  contradiction,  is  that  it  hath  the 
true  characteristick  of  nitre,  and  shoots  its  needles,  as  long  and  firm, 
to  the  quantity  I  have,  as  any  I  have  seen  in  the  shops,  of  which  I 
have  now  lately  shot  above  twenty  stiria,  some  near  an  inch  in  lengtli, 
which  I  keep  in  a  glass  ready  by  me,  to  give  any  one  satisfaction  that 
desires  to  see  it,  besides  what  f  have  parted  with  to  some  friends 
abroad. 

I  the  rather  mention  this,  in  regard  it  hath  been  my  good  hap  to 
bring  this  to  peHection  and  autoptical  demonstration,  which  hath 
been  in  vain  attempted  by  some  industrious  persons ;  not  that  I  am  m 
the  least  willing  to  arrogate  to  myself,  or  derogate  from  them,  more 
than  what  is  fitting,  but  to  confirm  this  truth,  that  there  aie  some 
moUia  teviporafandi ;  some  opportunities,  when  nature  will  give  wil- 
ling audience,  without  much  ceremony  or  ado,  confessing  more  by  ftdr 
persuasions,  than  racks  and  torAients,  and  greater  importunity.  And 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  to  affirm  a  Uiing  not  to  b^, 
upon  the  failure  of  a  single,  or  some  repeated  experiments. 

In  fine,  lest  I  should  too  much  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  what 
caacerns  the  cause  of  the  heat  of  the  waters,  I  say  little  of  here,  only 
tell  you  that  when  I  shall  come  to  discourse  of  that  subject,  of  which 
I  intend,  God  willing,  a  large  disquisition  in  another  language,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  find  myself  obliged  not  so  much  to  depend  on  a  subter- 
ranean fire,  as  to  expect  greater  satisfaction  from  another  hypothesis. 
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Many  more  experiments  I  have  made  upon  the  sand,  scum,  and 
mud  of  the  bath,  with  some  observations  drawn  from  the  natura  lod^  or 
ground  hereabouts ;  but,  I  tear,  I  have  been  too  tedious  already,  and 
dierefore,  without  further  ceremony,  shall  release  you  out  of  this  pur- 
gatory, with  the  subscription  of. 

Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  much  obliged  servant 

THO.  GUIDOTT. 


For  Lord  Falkland's  HUtory  of  Edward  n.   See  Vol.  L  p.  90. 
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YOUR  Majesty  hatb  an  imperial  name:  It  was  a  Charles  thai 
brought  the  empire  first  into  France ;  a  Charles  that  brought  it 
first  into  Spain :  Why  should  not  Great-Britain  have  its  turn  ?  But  to 
lay  aside  all  that  might  seem  to  have  a  shew  of  fumes  and  fancies,  aiid 
to  speak  solids :  A  war  with  Spain,  if  the  King  shall  enter  into  it,  is  a 
mighty  work ;  it  requireth  strong  materials  and  active  motioos ;  he, 
that  saith  not  so,  is  zealous,  hut  not  according  to  knowledge :  But, 
nevertheless,  Spain  is  no  such  giant ;  and  he  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be 
some  great  over-match  for  this  estate,  assisted  as  it  is  and  may  be,  is  no 
good  mint-man,  but  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms,  according  to  tfadr 
bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  their  intrinsick  value. 

Although  therefore  I  had  wholly  sequestered  my  thoughts  from 
civil  affairs^  yet,  because  it  is  a  new  case,  and  concerneth  my  country 
infinitely,  I  obtained  of  myself  to  set  down,  out  of  long  continued  ex- 
perience in  business  of  state,  and  much  conversation  in  books  of  policy 
and  history,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  this  business,  and,  in  all  hum- 
bleness, to  present  it  to  your  Majesty ;  hoping,  that  at  least  you  will 
discern  the  strength  of  my  afifection,  through  the  weakness  of  my  abili- 
ties: For  the  Spaniards  have  a  good  proverb,  Desnariosi  empre  com  la 
calentura.  There  is  no  heat  of  affection,  but  is  joined  with  some  idle* 
ness  of  brain. 
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To  war  are  required  a  just  quarrel,  sufficient  forces  and  provisions, 
and  a  prudent  choice  of  the  designs.  So  then  I  will,  First,  justify  the 
quarrel.  Secondly,  balance  the  forces*  And,  Lastly,  propound 
variety  of  designs  for  choice :  For  that  were  not  fit  for  a  writing  of  this 
nature,  neither  is  it  a  subject  within  the  level  of  my  judgment,  1  being 
in  effect,  a  stranger  to  the  present  occurrents. 

Wars,  I  speak  not  of  ambitious  predatory  wars,  are  suits  of  appeals 
to  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice,  when  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to 
determine  the  cause,  and  they  are  as  civil  pleas,  cither  plaints  or 
defences. 

There  are  therefore  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain;  one  upon 
plaint,  two  upon  defence;  Solomon  saith,  A  cord  of  three  is  not  easily 
broken,  but  especially  when  every  one  of  the  lines  will  hold  by  itself:  They 
are  these:  The  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  and  a  just  fear  of  the  sub- 
version of  our  church  and  religion :  For,  in  the  handling  of  these  two 
last  grounds  of  war,  I  shall  make  it  plain,  that  wars  preventive,  upon 
just  fears,  are  true  defensives,  as  well  as  upon  actual  invasions.  And 
again,  that  wars  defensive  for  religion,  I  speak  not  of  rebellions,  are 
most  just,  though  offensive  wars  for  religion  are  seldom  to  be  approved 
or  never,  except  they  have  some  mixture  of  civil  titles.  But  all  that  I 
shall  say,  in  this  whole  argument,  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread 
close  wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle,  perhaps  may  be  fiourishe4 
into  large  works.  y 

For  the  asserting  of  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate,  I  shall  not  go  so  high  as  to  discuss  the  right  of  the  war 
of  Bohemia,  which,  if  it  be  freed  from  doubt  on  our  part,  then  there  is 
no  colour  nor  shadow  why  the  Palatinate  should  be   retained,  the 
ravishing  whereof  was  a  mere  excursion  of  the  first  wrong,  and  a  supers 
injustice.     But  I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  customs, 
records,  transactions,  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  as  to 
be  fit  to  handle  that  part ;  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  1  cannot  master. 
Yet  this  I  will  say  in  passage  positively  and  resolutely,  T|iat  it  is  im- 
possible and  repugnant  in  itself,  that  an  elective  monarchy  should  be 
so  free  and  absolute  as  an  hereditary,  no  more  than  it  is  possible  for  a 
fiither  to  have  so  full  power  and  interest  in  an  adoptive  son,  as  in  a 
natural,   *  Quia  naturalis  obligatio  fortior  civili/    And  again,  that 
received  maxim  is  almost  unshaken  and  infallible,  '  Nil  magis  natune 
cxNiscntaneum  est  quam  ut  eisdem  modis  res  dissolvantur  quibus  con- 
stituuntur:'  So  that,  if  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  somewhat  in  the 
election,  you  cannot  make  them  Jiulloes  or  cyphers  in  the  prorivation 
or  translation ;  and,  if  it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  opinion  for  the 
Pope,  Emperor,  and  all  elective  kings;   it  is  true,  it  is  a  dangerous 
opinion,  and  ought  to  be  a  dangerous  opinion  to  such  personal  popes, 
eo^rors,  or  elective  kings,  as  shall  transcend  their  limits^  and  become 
tyrannicah 

But  it  is  a  safe  and  sound  opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  and  king- 
doms, and  for  themselves  also,  if  they  be  wise :  '  Fknitudo  potestatis 
€it  j^enitudo  tempeitatis  ;  but  the  chief  cause  why  I  do  not  search  into 
this  pointy  is,  b^ause  1  need  it  not.  And,  in  handling  the  right  of  a 
war,  I  am  not  willing  to  intcnoix  matters  doubtful|  with  that  which  is 
VOL.  ir.  I 
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out  of  doubt :  For  as,  in  capital  causes,  wherein  but  one  ihan^s  life  i» 
in  question,  in  favorem  vitct^  the  evidence  ought  to  be  clear,  so  much 
more  in  the  judgment  of  a*  war,  which  is  capital  to  thousands.  I 
suppose  therefore  the  worst,  that  the  offensive  war  upon  Bohemia  hath 
been  unjust,  and  then  make  the  case,  which  is  no  sooner  made  than 
resolved ;  if  it  be  made,  not  enwrapped,  but  ptainly  and  perspicuously, 
it  is  this  in  these:  An  offensive  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  to  the 
aggressor;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  carrieth  the  defendant 
to*  assail  and  invade  the  ancient  and  indubitate  patrimony  of  the  first 
aggressor,  which  is  now  turned  defendant.  Shall  he  sit  down,  and  not 
put  himself  in  defence,  or,  if  he  be  disposed,  shall  he  not  make  a  war 
for  the  recovery  ?  No  man  is  so  poor  of  judgment,  as  will  affirm  \W 
The  castle  of  Cadmus  was  taken,  and  the  city  of  Thebes  itself  invested 
by  Plebidas,  the  Lacedemonian,  insidiously  and  in  violation  of  league : 
The  process  of  this  action  drew  on-  a  resnrprise  of  the  castle  by  the 
Thebeans,  a  recovery  of  the  town,  and  a  current  of  the  war,  even  unto 
the  walls  of  Sparta :  T  demand^  Was  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Sparta, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebeans,  out  of  the  ancient  Laconian  terrw 
tories,  unjust  ?  The  starving  of  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan^ 
which  lieth  upon  the  river  of  Adda,  by  the  Venetians,  upon  contract 
with  the  French,  was  an  ambitious  and  unjust  purchase.  This  wheel, 
set  on  going,  did  pour  a  war  upon  the  Venetians,  with  such  a  tempest,  as 
Padua  and  Trivigi  were  taken  fn)m  them,,  and  all  their  dominions  upon* 
the  continent  of  Italy  abandoned,  and  they  confined  within  the  salt 
waters :  Will  any  man  say,  that  the  memorable  recovery  and  defence 
of  Padua,  when  the  gt-ntiemen  of  Venice,  unused  to  the  wars,  out  of 
the  love  of  their  countr}',  became  brave  and  martial  the  first  day ;  and 
so  likewise  the  redemption  of  Trivigi,  and  the  rest  of  their  dominions, 
was  matter  of  scruple,  whether  just  or  no,  because  it  had  force  from  » 
quarrel  ill  begun.  The  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  nephew  to  Pope 
Julius  the  Second,  when  he  made  himself  head  of  the  Spanish  muti- 
neers, was  as  unjust  as  unjust  might  be,  a  support  of  desperate  rebels, 
and  invasion  of  St.  Peter^s  patrimony,  and  what  you  will.  The  race 
of  this  war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  Urbine  itself,  which  was  the  Duke's 
undoubted  right,  yet  in  this  case  not  penittMitiary,  though  he  had 
enjoined  him  never  so  strait  penance  to  expiate  his  first  offence,  and 
would  have  counselled  him  to  have  givin  over  the  pursuit  of  his  right 
for  Urbine;  which  afler  he  obtained  prosperously,  and  hath  transmitted 
to  his  family,  yet  until  this  day. 

Nothing  more  unjust  than  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ii> 
eighty-eight  upon  our  seas,  for  our  land  was  holy  land  to  them,  they 
might  not  touch  it;  shaW  I  say  therefon*,  that  the  defence  of  Lisbon 
or  Cales  afterwards  was  unjust?  There  be  thousands  of  examples, 
*  Utor  iir  re  non  dubia  exemplis  non  necessariis.''  The  reasons  are 
plain,  wars  are  vindict,  revenges  reparations;  but  revenges  are  not 
infinite,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  first  wrong  or  damage. 
And  therefore,  when  a  voluntary  offensive  war,  by  the  design  or  fortune 
of  the  war,  is  turned  into  a  necessary  defensive,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
is  changed,  and  it  is  a  new  act  to  begin :  For,  though  the  particnmv 
actions  of  wan  arc  coftiplicate  in  Stct,  yet  they  are  separate  and 
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clbtinct  in  right,  like  to  cross  suits  in  civil  pleas,  which  are  sonietinies 
both  just;  but  this  is  so  clear,  as  ncedeth  not  further  to  he  insisted 
upon.  And  yet,  if,  in  things  so  clear,  it  were  fit  to  speak  of  more  or 
less  clear,  in  our  present  cause,  it  is  the  more  clear  on  our  party' 
because  the  possession  of  Bohemia  is  settled  with  the  Eniperor;  for, 
though  it  be  triie,  that  Non  datur  compensatio  mjuriarum ;  yet  were 
there  somewhat  more  colour  to  detain  the  Palatinate^  as  in  the  nature 
of  a  recovery  in  value  or  compensation,  if  Bohemia  had  been  lost,  or 
were  still  the  stage  of  the  war.  Of  this  therefore  I  speak  no  more. 
As  for  the  title  of  proscription  or  forfeiture,  wherein  the  Emperor,  upon 
the  matter,  hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  hath  justified  himself: 
God  forbid,  but  that  it  should  well  endure  an  appeal  to  a  war ;  for, 
certainly,  the  court  of  heaven,  I  take  it,  is  as  well  a  chancery  to  save 
and  debar  forfeitures,  as  a  court  of  common  law  to  decide  rights,  and 
there  would  be  work  enough  in  Germany^  Italy,  and  other  parts^  if 
imperial  forfeitures  should  go  for  good  titles. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  ground  of  war  with  Spaiiv  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  plaint  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate^  omitting  that 
here,  which  might  be  the  seed  of  a  larger  discourse,  and  is  verified  by 
a  number  of  examples;  which  is.  That  whatsoever  is  gained  by  an 
abusive  treaty,  ought  to  be  restored  in  integrum.  As  we  see  the- daily 
experience  of  this  in  civil  pleas,  for  the  images  of  great  things  are  best 
seen  contracted  into  small  glasses ;  we  see,  I  say,  that  all  pretorian 
courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  entertained,  or  laid  asleep,  under 
pretence  of  an  arbitrement  or  accord,  and  that  the  other  party,  during 
that  time,  doth  cautelously  get  the  start  and  advantage  at  common 
law,  though  it  be  to  judgment  and  execution,  yet  the  pretorian  court 
will  set  back  all  things  in  statu  quo  prius,  no  respect  being  had  to 
such  eviction,  or  dispossession.  lastly.  Let  there  be  no  mistaking,  as 
if,  when  I  speak  of  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  I  meant, 
that  it  must  be  in  linea  recta  upon  that  place;  for  look  in  Jus  Feciale, 
and  all  examples,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  without  scruple,  that,  after 
a  legation  ad  res  repetendas^  and  a  refusal,  and  a  denunciation  or 
indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the 
quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large,  and  to  choice  (as  to  the  particular  condu- 
cing designs)  as  opportunities  and  advantages  shall  invite. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  second  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain  :  We 
have  set  it  down  to  be  a  just  fear  of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate; 
so  then  the  war  is  not  for  the  Palatinate  only,  but  for  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  our  king,  our  prince,  our  nation,  all  that  we  have. 
Wherein  two  things  are  to  be  proved ;  the  one,  That  a  just  fear,  without 
an  actual  invasion  or  offence,  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  a  war,  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  true  defensive ;  the  other.  That  we  have,  towards  Spain, 
cause  of  just  fear;  I  s'dy^  just  fear;  for,  as  the  civilians  do  well 
define,  that  the  legal  fear  is  '  Justus  metus,  qui  cadit  in  constantera 
virum,'  in  private  cases;  so  there  is  'Justus  metus,  qui  cadit  in 
constantem  senatum  in  causa  publica,'  not  out  of  umbrages,  light 
jealousness,  apprehensions  afar  off,  but  out  of  clear  foresight  of  imaii- 
nent  danger. 

I  f 
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Concerning  the  former  proposition,  it  is  good  to  hear  what  timt 
saith. 

ThucydideSy  in  his  inducement  to  his  story  of  the  great  war  of  Pe» 
loponnesus,  sets  down  in  plain  terms,  that  the  true  cause  of  that  war 
was  the  overgrowing  greatness  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  fear  that  the 
Lacedemonians  stood  in  thereby ;  and  doth  not  doubt  to  call  It  '  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  Lacedemonians  of  a  war/  which  are  the 
very  words  of  a  mere  defensive ;  adding,  that  the  other  causes  were 
but  specious  and  popular :  *  Verissimam  quidem,  sed  minime  sermone 
celebratam  arbitror  extitisse  belli  causam,  Athentenses  magnos  effec- 
tos,  6c  Lacedaemoniis  formidolosos,  necessitatem  illis  imposuisse  bd- 
landi ;  quae  autem  propalam  ferebantur  utrinque,  causae  istae  fuenint^ 
&c.'  t.  e.  The  truest  cause  of  thb  war,  though  least  voiced,  I  conceive 
to  have  been  this :  that  the  Athenians,  being  grown  great,  to  the  terror 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  did  impose  upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  war; 
but  the  causes,^  that  went  abroad  in  speeches,  were  these,  &c« 

Sulpitius  Galba,  consul,  when  he  persuaded  the  Romans  to  a  pre- 
ventive war  with  the  latter  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  io  regard  of 
the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  then  oiv  foot,^  and  his  designs 
to  ruin  some  of  the  confederates  of  the  Romans,  confidently  saith. 
That  they,  who  took  that  for  an  offensive  war,  understood  not  the 
state  of  the  question  :  *  Ignorare  videmini  roihi,  quirites,  non  utrum 
bellum,  an  pacem  habeatis  vos  consuli ;  neque  entm  liberum  id  vobis 
perroittet  Philippus,  qui  terra  mariquc  ingens  helium  molitur;  sed 
utrum  in  Macedoniam  legiones  transportetis,  an  hostem  in  Italiam  ac- 
cipiatis :'  t.  e.  You  seem  to  rae,  you  Romans,  not  to  understand,  that 
the  consultation  before  you  is  not,  whether  you  shall  have  war  or 
peace ;  for  Philip  will  take  order  you  shall  be  no  ch users,  who  pre- 
pareth  a  mighty  war  both  by  land  and  by  sea ;  but,  whether  you  shall 
transport  the  war  into  Macedonia,  or  receive  it  into  Italy. 

Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  at  that  time 
in  league  with  the  Romans,  to  join  with  him  in  war  against  them,  set- 
teth  before  him  a  just  fear  of  the  overspreading  greatness  of  the  Ro- 
mans, comparing  it  to  a  fire,  that  continually  took  and  spread  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom :  *  Venire  Romanos  ad  omnia  regna  tullenda,  ut 
nullum  usquam  oibis  terrarum,  nisi  Romanum  imperium  essct ;  Phi- 
lippum  Sii  Nabin  expugnatos,  se  tertium  peti,  ut  quisque  proximus 
ab  oppresso  sit  per  omnes  vclut  continens  inccndium  pervasurum  :'  i.  e. 
That  the  Romans  came  to  pull  down  all  kingdoms,  and  to  make  the 
state  of  Rome  an  universal  monarchy;  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  al- 
ready ruinated,  and  now  was  his  turn  to  be  assailed:  so  that  as  every 
state  lay  next  to  the  other,  that  was  oppressed,  so  the  fire  perpetually 
grazed.  Wherein  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that,  towards  ambitious  states, 
which  are  noted  to  aspire  to  great  monarchies,  and  to  seek  upon  all 
.occasions  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  *  crescunt  argumenta  justi  metus  ; 
^.  e.  All  particular  fears  do  grow  and  multiply  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  general  courses  and  practices  of  such  states ;  therefore,  ia 
deliberations  of  war  against  the  Turk,  it  hath  been  often  with  great 
judgment  maintained,  that  Christian  princes  and  states  have  always  a 
sufficient  ground  of  invasive  war  against  the  enemy,  not  for  the  cauae 
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of  religion,  but  upon  a  just  fear;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  fundamental 
law  in  the  Turkish  empire,  that  they  may,  without  any  other  provo- 
cation, make  war  upon  Christendom^  for  the  propagation  of  their 
law;  so  that  there  lieth  upon  the  Christians  a  perpetual  fear  of  a  war 
hanging  over  their  heads  from  them ;  and  therefore  they  may  at  all 
times,  as  they  think  good,  be  upon  the  prevention. 

Demoethenes  exposeth  to  scorn  wars  which  are  not  preventive, 
comparing  those  that  make  them  to  country-fellows  in  a  fence-school, 
that  never  ward  till  the  blow  be  past :  *  Ut  bar  ban  pugilcs  dimicare 
sclent,  ita  vos  helium  geritis  cum  Philippo  ?  ex  his  enim  is,  qui  ictus 
est)  ictui  semper  inhaeret;  quod  si  eum  alibi  verberes  illo  manus 
iransfert,  ictum  autem  propellere  aut  prospicere  neque  fcit,  neque 
viik :'  i.  c.  As  country  fellows  use  to  do,  when  they  play  at  waisters, 
sBch  a  kind  of  war  do  you,  Athenians,  make  with  Philip ;  for,  with 
them,  he  that  gets  a  blow  straight  falleth  to  ward,  when  the  blow  i« 
past ;  and,  if  you  strike  him  in  another  place,  thither  goes  his  hand 
likewise ;  but  to  put  by,  or  foresee  a  blow,  they  neither  have  the 
skill  nor  the  will. 

Clinias  the  Candian,  in  Plato,  speaks  desperately  and  wildly,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  peace  between  nations,  but  that  every 
nation  expects  but  his  advantage  to  war  upon  another. 

But  yet,  in  that  excess  of  speech,  there  is  thus  much,  that  may 
have  a  civil  construction;  namely,  that  every  state  ought  to  stand 
upon  its  guards  and  rather  prevent,  than  be  prevented.  His  words  are: 
-*  Quam  rem  fere  vocant  pacem,  nudum  &  inane  nomen  est;  rwerk 
autem  omnibus  ad  versus  omnes  civitates  helium  sempitemum  perdwrati* 
i.e.  That,  which  men  for  the  most  part  call  Peace,  is  but  a  naked  and. 
empty  name ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  ever  between  all  states 
a  secret  war.  I  know  well,  this  speech  is  the  objection,  and  not  the 
decision,  and  that  it  is  afterwards  refused ;  but  yet,  as  I  said  before, 
it  bears  thus  much  of  truth.  That,  if  that  general  malignity  and 
predisposition  to  war,  which  he  untruly  figureth  to  be  in  all  nations, 
be  produced  and  extended  to  a  just  fear  of  being  oppressed,  then  it 
is  DO  more  a  true  peace,  but  a  name  of  peace. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  it  demands  not  so 
much  towards  a  war,  as  a  just  fear,  but  rather  cometh  near  the  opinion 
of  Clinias,  as  if  there  were  ever  amongst  nations  a  brooding  of  a  war, 
and  that  there  is  no  sure  league,  but  impuissance  to  do  hurt.  For  he, 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians,  speaketh  plain  language, 
tdling  them,  there  could  be  no  true  and  secure  peace,  except  tho 
Lacedemonians  yielded  to  those  things,  which  being  granted,  it 
would  be  no  longer  in  their  power  to  hurt  the  Athenians,  though  they 
would. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  if  one  mark  it  well,  this  was  in  all  memory 
the  main  piece  of  wisdom  in  strong  and  prudent  councils,  to  be  in 
perpetud  watch,  that  the  states  about  them  should  neither  by  approach, 
nor  by  increase  of  dominion,  nor  by  ruining  confederates,  nor  by 
blocking  of  trade,  nor  by  any  the  like  means,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  hurt  or  annoy  the  states,  they  serve ;   and,  whensoever  any  such 
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cause  did  but  appear,  straightway  to  buy  it  out  with  a  war,  and  never 

to  take  up  peace  at  credit,  and  upon  interest.     It  is  so  memorable,  that 

it  is  yet  fresh,  as  if  it  were  dune  yesterday,  how   that  triumvirate  of 

Kings,    Henry    the  Eighth  of  England,    Francis  the  first  of  Fr^ce, 

and  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor,  and  King  of  Spain,  were,  in  their  times, 

so  provident,  that  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  either 

of  the  three,  but  that  the  other   two  would  be  sure  to  do  their  best  to 

set  the  balance  of  Europe  upright  again.     And  the  like  diligence  was 

used,  in    the  age  before,    by  that  league    (wherewith  Guicciardim 

beginneth  his  story,  and  maketh   it,  as  it  were,  the  calendar  of  the 

good  days  of  Italy)  which  was  contracted  between  Ferdinando  King  of 

Naples,   Lorenzo  of    Medicis,    potentate  of  Florence,  and  Lodovico 

Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  designed  chiefly  against  the  growing  poiver  of 

the  Venetians,  but  yia  so,  that  the  confederates  had  a  perpetual  eye  one 

upon  another,    that   none  of    them  should    overtop.      To  conclude 

therefore :  howsoever  some  schoolmen  (otherwise  reverend   men,  yet 

fitter  to  guide  penknives  than  swords)  seem  precisely  to  stand  iipon  it, 

that  every  offensive  war  must  be  uliio,  a  revenge,  that  presupposeth  4 

precedent  assault,  or  injury ;  yet  neither  do  they  descend  to  this  point, 

i¥hich  we  now  handled,  of  a  just  fear,  neither  are  they  of  autiioricy  to 

judge  this  question  against  all  the  precedents  of  time;  for,  certainly,  as 

long  as  men  arc  men  (the  sons  of  the  poets  allude  of  Prometheus, 

not  of  Epimetheus)  and,  as  long  as  reason  is  reason,  a  j\ist  fear  will 

be  a  just  cause  of  a  preventive  war;  but  especially,  if  it  be  part  of  the 

cause,  that  there  be  a  nation,   that  is  manifestly  detected  to  aspire  to 

monarchy  and  new  acqui^ts,  then  other  states  assuredly  cannot  be 

justly  accused  for  not  staying  for  the  first  blow,  or  for  not  accepting 

Polyphemus's  courtesy,  to  be  the  last  that  shall  be  eaten  up. 

Nay,  I  observe  further,  that,  in  that  passage  of  Plato,  which  } 
cited  before,  and  even  in  the  tenet  of  that  person,  that  beareth  the 
resolving  part,  and  not  the  objecting,  a  just  fear  is  justified  for  a  cause 
of  an  invasive  war,  though  the  same  fear  proceed  not  from  the  fault  of 
the  foreign  state  to  be  assailed;  for  it  is  there  insinuated,  that,  if  a 
state,  out  of  the  distemper  of  their  own  body,  do  fear  sedition  an^ 
intestine  troubles  to  break  out  amongst  themselves,  they  may  discharge 
their  own  ill  humours  upon  a  foreign  war  for  a  cure ;  and  this  kincl 
of  cure  was  tendered  by  Jasper  Coligni,  admiral  of  France  to  Charles 
the  Ninth,  the  French  King,  when,  by  a  vivc  and  forcible  persuasion, 
he  moved  him  to  make  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the  better  extinguishment 
of  the  civil  wars  of  France ;  but  neither  was  that  counsel  prosperous, 
neither  will  I  maintain  that  proposition ;  for  I  will  never  set  politicks 
against  ethicks,  especially,  for  that  true  ethicks  are  but  as  a  handmaid 
to  divinity  and  religion:  surely  St.  Thomas,  who  had  the  largest  heart 
of  the  school  divines,  bendetli  chiefly  his  stile  against  depraved  passi- 
ons, which  reign  in  making  wars,  out  of  St.  Augustine,  *  Nocendi 
cupiditas,  ulciscendi  crudelitas,  implacatus  &  implacabilis  animus, 
feritas  rebellandi,  libido  dominandi,  &  si  quae  sunt  similia,  haec  sunt 
quiB  in  bellis  jure  culpantur.'  And  the  same  St.  Thomah,  in  his 
•wn  te^t,  defining  of  the  just  causes  of  the  war,  doth  leave  it  upoq 
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veiy  general  terms,  *  Requiritur  ad  bollura  causa  justa,  ut  scilicet  iUi 
•qui  impugnantur  propter  aliquam  culpam  impugnationeni  mercantur' ; 
for  mpugnatio  culpa  is  a  far  more  general  word,  than  ultio  injuria;. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  fxroposition  of  the  second  ground  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  namely,  that  a  just  fear  is  a  just  cause  of  a  war,  and 
that  a  preventive  war  is  a  true  defensive.  The  second  or  minor 
proposition,  was  this,  that  this  kingdom  hath  cause  of  a  just  fear  of 
overthrow  from  Spain,  wherein  it  is  true,  that  fears  are  ever  seen  in 
dimmer  lights,  than  facts;  and,  on  that  other  side,  fears  use  many 
times  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginary  fashion,  as  they  rather 
da22le  men's  eyes,  than  open  them;  and,  therefore,  I  will  speak  in 
that  manner  which  the  subject  requires,  that  is  probably,  and  moderately, 
and  briefly ;  neither  will  I  deduce  these  fears  to  the  present  occurrents, 
but  point  only  at  general  grounds,  leaving  the  rest  to  more  secret 
councils. 

It  is  nothing,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds 
thereof,  within  this  last  six-score  years,  much  more  than  the  Ottomans; 
I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms,  occupations,  invasions. 
Granado,  Naples,  Milan,  Portugal^  the  East  and  West-Indies,  all  these 
are  actual  additions  to  that  crown,  and  in  possession ;  they  have  a  great 
mind  to  French  Britain,  the  lower  part  of  Picardy  and  Piedmont,  but 
they  have  let  fall  their  bit ;  they  have,  at  this  day,  such  a  hovering 
{>ossession  of  the  Valtoline,  as  an  hobby  hath  over  a  lark,  and  the 
Palatinate  is  in  their  talons  ;  so  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  this 
nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  still  of  empire,  when  all  other  states  of 
Christendom  stand,  in  effect,  at  a  stay. 

Look  then  a  little  further  into  the  titles^  whereby  they  have  acquired, 
and  do  now  hold  these  new  portions  of  their  crown,  and  you  will 
find  them  of  so  many  varieties,  and  such  natures,  to  speak  with  due 
respect,  as  may  appear  to  be  easily  minted,  and  such  as  can  hardly, 
at  any  time,  be  wanting ;  and,  therefore,  so  many  new  conquests  and 
purchases,  so  many  strokes  of  the  alarum-bell  of  fear  and  awaking 
to  other  nations,  and  the  facility  of  the  titles,  which,  hand  over  head, 
have  served  their  turn^  do  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  sharper^  uud  this 
louder. 

Shall  we  descend  from  their  general  disposition,  to  enlarge  their 
dominions,  to  their  particular  dispositions,  and  eye  of  appetite,  which 
they  have  had  towards  us  ?  they  have  now  sought  twice  to  impatronise 
themselves,  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  once  by  marriage  with  Queen 
Mary,  and,  the  second  time,  by  conquest,  in  1588,  when  their  forces, 
by  sea  and  land,  were  not  inferior  to  those  they  have  now;  and,  at  that 
time,  in  1588,  the  counsel  and  design  of  Spain  was,  by  many  adver* 
tisements,  revealed,  and  laid  open,  to  be,  that  they  found  the  war,  upon 
the  Low-Countries,  so  churlish  and  longsome,  as  they  grew  then  to  a 
resolution,  that  as  long  as  England  stood  in  state  to  succour  those 
countries,  they  should  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless  war ; 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  other  way,  but  to  assail  and  depress 
England,  which  was  a  back  of  steel  to  the  Flemings;  and  who  can 
warrant,  I  pray,  that  the  same  counsel  and  design  will  not  return  again  ? 
J&o  that  we  are  in  a  strange  dilemma  of  danger;  for,  if  we  suSar  the 
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Flemings  to  be  ruined,  they  are  our  outwork,  and  we  shall  remaih 
naked   and   dismantled ;  if  we  succour  them  strongly,  as  is  fit,  and 
set  them  upon  their  feet,  and  do  not  withal  weaken  Spain,  we  haxard 
to  change  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  to  turn  it  upon  Ireland  or  England, 
like   unto  rheums  and   defluxions,    which,    if  you  apply  a  strong 
repercussive  to  the  place  affected,  and  do  not  take  away  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  will  shift  and  fall  straightways  to  another  joint  or  place. 
They  have  also  twice  invaded   Ireland,  once  under  the  Pope's  banner, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  Gray,  and  after,  in  their  own  name,  when 
they  were  defeated  by  Mountjoy ;  so  let  this  suffice  for  a  taste  of  their 
disposition  towards  us.    But  it  will  be  said,  this  is  an  almanack  for  the 
old  year;  since  1588,  all  hath  been  well,  Spain  hath  not  assailed  thh 
kingdom,    howsoever,   by   two  several   invasions   from    us,    mightily 
provoked-     It  is  true,  but  then  consider,  that,  immediately  after  th^ 
Mrere  embroiled,  for  a  great  time,  in  the  protection  of  the  league  of 
France,    whereby  they  had    their  hands  full ;    after  being  brought 
extreme  low,  by  (heir  vast  and  continual  embracements,    they  were 
inforccd  to  be  quiet,  that  they  might  take  breath,  and  do  reparatioiis 
upon  their  former  wastes;  but  now,  of  late,  things  seem  to  come  on  a* 
pace  to   their  former  estate,  nay,  with  far  greater  disadvantage  to  as ; 
for  now  that  they  have  almost  continued,  and,  as  it  were,  arched  their 
dominions  from  Milan,  by  the  Valtoline  and  Palatinate,  to  the  Lo#- 
countries ;  we  see  how  they  thirst  and  pant  after  the  utter  ruin  of  those 
states,  having,   in  contempt  almost,  the  German  nation,  and  doubting 
little  opposition,  except  it  come  from   England;  whereby,  we  must 
either  suffer  the  Dutch  to  be  ruined,  to  our  own  manifest  prejudice, 
or  put  it  upon  the  hazard  I  spoke  of  before,  that  Spain  will  cast  at  the 
fairest.     Neither  is  the  point  of  internal  danger,  which  groweth  upoh 
us,  to  be  forgotten  ;  this,  that  the  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are 
become  more    knotted,    both    in   dependance   towards    Spains,  and 
amongst    themselves,  than  they   have    been ;    wherein  again    conies 
to  be  remembered  the  cause  of  1588;  for  then  also  it  appeared,  by 
divers  secret  letters,   that  the  design  of  Spain   was,  for  some  yean 
before  the  invasion  attempted,  to  prepare  a  party  in  this  kingdom,  to 
adhere  to  the  foreign  at   his  coming ;   and  they  bragged,  that  they 
doubted   not,  but  to  abuse  and  lay  asleep  the  Queen  and  council  of 
England,  as  to  having  any  fear  of  the  party  of  papists  here ;  for  that 
they  knew,  they  said,  the  state  would  but  cast  the  eye,  and  look  about 
to  see,  whether  there  were  any  eminent  head  of  that  party,  und^ 
vhom  it  might  unite  itself;  and,  finding  noAe  worth  the  thinking  on, 
the  state  would  rest  secure,  and  take  no  apprehension ;  whereas  they 
meant,  they  said,  to  take  course  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  particit* 
larly,  by  reconcilements  and  confessions,   and  secret  promises,  and 
cared  not  for  any  head  of  party ;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  Why,  after 
that,    the  seminaries  began  to  blossom,    and  to  make  missions  intt> 
England,  which  was  about  the  twenty-third  of  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  at 
vrhich  time,  also,  was  the  first  suspicion  of  the  S|.anish  invasion;  then, 
and  not  before,  grew  the  sharp  and  severe  laws  to  be  made  against  the 
papists,'  and,  therefore,  the  papists  may  do  well  ro  change  their  thanks ; 
imd  whereos  the^  thank  Spam  for  their  favoiirs,  to  thac^  them  for  thcnr 
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perils  and  miseries,  if  they  should  fkll  upon  thett^  for  that  hofting 
ever  made  their  case  so  ill,  as  the  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  Spain ; 
which  adding  reason  of  state,  and  matter  of  conscience  and  rel^^on, 
doth  whet  the  laws  against  them ;  and  this  cause  also  seemeth,  in  some 
sort,  to  return  again  at  this  time,  except  the  clemency  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  state  do  superabound.  As  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  should,  and, 
that  the  proceedings  towards  them  may  rather  tend  to  security,  and 
providence,  and  point  of  state,  than  to  persecution  for  religion. 

Bat  to  conclude,  these  things,  briefly  touched,  may  serve  as  in  a 
subject  conjectural,  and  future,  for  to  represent,  how  just  cause  6f 
fear  this  kingdom  may  have  towards  Spain,  omitting,  as  I  said  before, 
all  present  and  more  secret  occurrention. 

The  third  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain  I  have  set  down  to  be  a  iust 
lear  of  the  subversion  of  our  church  and  religion,  which  needtelli 
little  speech ;  for,  if  this  war  be  a  defensive,  as  I  have  proved  it  to  be, 
no  man  will  doubt,  that  a  defensive  war,  against  a  foreigner,  for 
religion  b  lawful ;  of  an  offensive  war  there  is  no  dispute ;  and  y^t, 
in  that  instance  of  the  war  for  the  Holy  Land  and  Sepulchre,  1  do 
wonder  sometimes,  that  the  schoolmen  want  words  to  defend  that, 
which  St.  Bernard  wanted  words  to  commend ;  but  I,  that,  in  this 
little  extract  of  a  treatise,  do  omit  things  necessary,  am  not  to  handle 
things  unnecessary ;  no  man,  I  say,  will  doubt,  but,  if  the  Pope,  or 
King  of  Spain,  would  demand  of  us  to  forsake  our  religion,  upon  pain 
of  a  war,  it  were  as  unjust  a  demand,  as  the  Persians  made  to  the 
Grecians,  of  land  and  water,  or  the  Ammonites  to  the  Israelites,  of 
their  right  eyes ;  and  we  see  all  the  Heathens  did  still  their  defensive 
war  pro  am  8f  focis^  placing  their  altars  before  their  hearths ;  so  that 
it  is  in  vain  of  this  to  speak  further,  only  this  is  true,  that  the  fear  of 
the  subversion  of  our  religion  from  Spain  is  the  more  just,  for  th&t 
all  other  catholick  princes  and  states  content  and  contain  themselves, 
to  maintain  their  religion  within  their  own  dominions,  and  meddle 
not  with  the  subjects  of  other  states ;  whereas  the  practice  df  Spain 
hath  been,  both  in  Charies  the  Fifth's  time,  in  Germany,  and,  in  the 
time  of  the  league,  in  France,  by  war,  and  now,  with  us,  by  conditions 
of  treaties,  to  intermeddle  with  foreign  states,  and  to  declare  themselves 
projectors*gencral  of  the  party  of  catholicks  through  the  worid,  as  if 
the  crown  of  Spain  had  a  title  of  this,  that  they  would  plant  the 
Pope*8  law  by  arms,  as  the  Ottomans  do  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Thus 
much  concerning  the  first  main  point  of  justifying  the  quarrel,  if  the 
Kii^  shall  enter  into  a  war ;  for  this  that  I  have  said,  and  all  that 
Mioweth  to  be  said,  is  but  to  shew  what  he  may  do.  The  second 
main  part  of  that  I  have  propounded  to  speak  of,  is  the  balance  oi 
forces  between  Spain  and  us  ;  and  this  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but 
what  the  King  may  do,  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds,  what  he 
may  do  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible ;  of  the  one  I  have 
already  spoken,  of  the  other  I  am  now  to  speak.  I  said  Spain  was 
no  such  giant,  and  yet,  if  he  were  a  giant,  it  will  be  but  as  it  was 
between  David  and  Goliah,  for  God  is  on  our  side.  But  to  leave  all 
arguments  that  are  supernatural,  and  to  speak  in  an  human  and 
politick  sense,  I  am  led  to  think  that  Spain  is  no  over-match  for  Eng- 
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laody  by  that  which  leadeth  all  men,  that  is,  experience  and  reason  ; 
fund  with  experience  I  will  begin,  for  there  all  reason  bcginneth.  Is  it 
fortune,  shall  we  think,  that  in  all  actions  of  war,  or  arms,  great  and 
small,  which  have  happened  these  niany  years,  ever  since  Spain  and 
England  have  had  any  thing  to  debate  one  with  the  other,  the  English 
upon  all  encounters,  have  perpetually  come  off  with  honour,  and  with 
the  better  ?  It  is  not  fortune  sure,  she  is  not  so  constant :  There  is 
somewhat  in  the  nations  and  natural  courage  of  the  p<*ople,  or  some 
sttph  thing.  I  will  make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulan  themselves, 
in  an  historical  truth,  no  ways  6tretchcd  nor  made  greater  by  languagjB. 
This  were  a  fit  speech,  you  will  say,  for  a  general,  in  the  head  of  ao 
army,  when  they  arc  going  to  battle ;  yes,  and  it  is  no  less  fit  speech 
to  be  spoken  in  the  head  of  a  council  upon  a  deliberation  of  an 
entrance  into  a  war ;  neither  speak  I  this  to  dbparage  the  Spanish 
nation,  whom  I  take  to  be  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe.  But  that 
sorteth  to  our  honour,  if  we  still  have  had  the  better  hand.  In  the 
Year  1578,  was  that  famous  Lammas-Day  which  buried  the  reputa- 
tion of  Don  John  of  Austria,  himself  not  surviving  long  after :  Don 
John,  being  superior  in  forces,  assisted  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  Mon- 
dragon,  Mansell,  and  other  the  best  commanders  of  Spain,  confident  of 
▼ictory,  charged  the  army  of  the  states  near  Rimenant,  bravely  and 
furiously  at  the  first,  but,  after  a  fight  maintained  by  the  space  of  a 
whole  day,  was  repulsed,  and  forced  to  a  retreat,  with  great  slaughter 
of  his  men,  and  the  course  of  his  forther  enterprizes,  wholy  arreted; 
and  this  chiefly  by  the  prowess  and  virtue  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
troops,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Nonis  and  Sir  Robert  Steward, 
colonels,  which  troops  came  to  the  army  but  the  day  before,  harrassed 
with  a  long  and  wearisome  march.  And,  as  it  is  left  for  a  memorable 
circumstance  in  all  stories,  the  soldiers,  being  more  sensible  of  a  little 
heat  of  the  sun,  than  of  any  cold  fear  of  treaty,  cast  away  their 
armour  and  garments  from  them,  and  fought  in  their  shirts;  and, 
as  it  was  generally  conceived,  had  it  not  been  that  the  count  of  Bosse 
was  slack  in  charging  the  Spaniards  upon  their  retreat,  this  fight  had 
turned  to  an  absolute  defeat ;  but  it  was  enough  to  chastise  Don  John 
for  his  insidious  treaty  of  peace,  wherewith  he  had  abused  the  states  at 
his  first  coming.  And  the  fortune  of  the  day,  besides  the  testimony 
of  all  stories,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  service  of  the  English  and  Scottish, 
by  comparison  of  this  charge  near  Rimenant,  where  the  English  and 
Scottish,  in  great  numbers,  came  in  action,  with  the  like  charge  given 
by  Don  John,  half  a  year  before  at  Guyllours,  where  the  success  was 
contrary,  there  being  at  that  time  in  the  army  but  a  handful  of 
English  and  Scottish,  and  put  in  disaray  by  the  horsemen  of  thdrown 
fellows. 

The  first  dart  of  war,  which  was  thrown  from  Spain  or  Rome  upon 
the  realm  of  Ireland,  was  in  the  year  1580  ;  for  the  design  of  Stuckiey 
blew  over  into  Africk,  and  the  attempt  of  Sanders  and  Fitz  Morris 
had  a  spice  of  madness.  In  that  yearlrcland  was  invaded  by  Spanish 
and  Italian  forces,  under  the  Pops^s  banner  and  the  conduct  of  St. 
Josepho,  to  the  number  of  seven-hundred,  or  better,  which  landed  i^t 
Smerwicke  in  Kerry.    A  poor  number  it  wlBs  to  conquer  Ireland  to 
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^e  Pope^s  use,  for  their  design  was  no  less,  but,  withal,  they  brought 
arms  for  five-thousand  men  above  their  own  company,  intending  to 
arm  so  many  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland  ;  and  their  purpose  was  to  fortify 
in  some  strong  place  of  the  wild  and  desolate  country,  and  that  to 
nestle  till  greater  succours  came,  they  being  hastened  upon  this  enter* 
prise  upon  a  special  reason  of  state  not  proper  to  the  enterprise  itself, 
which  was  by  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  noise  thereof,  to  trouble 
^he  council  of  England,  and  to  make  a  certain  diversion  of  certain 
aids  that  were  then  preparing  from  hence  for  the  Low-Countries.    They 
chose  a  place  where  they  erected  a  fort,  which  they  called  the  Fort 
del  Or,  and  from  thence  they  bolted  like  beasts  of  the  forest,  soipetimei 
into  the  woods  and  fastnesses,  and  sometimes  back  again  to  their  den* 
Soon  after,  siege  was  laid  to  the  fort  by  the  Lord  Gray,  then  deputy, 
with  a  smaller  niunber  than  those  were  within  the  fort,  venturously 
indeed,  but  haste  was  made  to  attack  them  before  the  rebels  came  in  to 
them«    After  the  siege  of  four  days  only,  with  two  or  three  sallies,  widi 
loss  on  that  part,  they,  that  should  have  made  good  the  fort  for  some 
months,  till  new  succours  came  from  Spain,  or  at  leat  from  the  rebels 
of  Ireland,  yielded   up   themselves  without  conditions,  at  the  end  of 
those  four  days ;  and  for  that  there  were  not  in  the  English  army  enough 
to  keep  every  man  a  prisoner ;  and  for  that  also  the  deputy  expected 
instantly  to  be  assailed  by  the  rebels;  and  ag^in  there  was  no  barque 
to  throw  them  into,  and  send  them  away  by  sea,^they  were  all  put  to 
the   swordy    with   which    Queen    Elisabeth    was    afterwards    much 
displeased. 

In  the  year  1582,  was  that  memorable  retreat  of  Ghent,  than  the 

which  there  hath  not  been  an  exploit  of  war  more  celebrated  ;  for,  in 

the  true  judgment  of  men  of  war,  honourable  retreats  are  no  ways 

inferior  to  brave  charges,  as  having  less  of  fortune,  more  of  discipline, 

and  as  much  of  valour.     There  were  to  the  number  of  throe  hundred 

horse,  and  many  thousand  foot,    English,  commanded  by  Sir  John 

Nonis,  charged  upon  an  advantage  taken  by  the  prince  of  Parma 

coming  upon  ^em  with  seven-thousand   horses^    besides  that,    the 

nhole  army  of  the  Spaniards  was  ready  to  march  on.     Nevertheless, 

Sir  John  Norris  maintained  a  retreat  without  disaray  by  the  space 

of  some  miles,  part  of  the  way  champaign,  unto  the  city  of  Ghent, 

with  less  loss  of,men4han  the  enemy:    The  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 

Prince  of  Orange,  beholding  this  noble  action  from  the  walls  of  Ghent, 

IS  in  a  theatre,  with  great  admiratiop. 

Id  the  year  1685,  followed  the  prosperous  expedition  of  Drake  and 
^isle  into  the  West-Indies.  In  which  I  set  aside  the  taking  of 
St  Jago  and  St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  as  surprises  rather  than 
encounters.  But  th^t  of  Carthagena,  where  the  Spaniards  had  warning 
<>f  our  coming,  and  had  put  themselves  in  their  full  strength,  was  one 
^  die  hottest  services  and  most  dangerous  assaults  hath  been  known, 
for  the  access  to  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land  between  the  sea 
^^  the  one  part,  and  the  harbour-water  or  minor-sea  on  the  other, 
«^fied  clean  over  a  strong  rampart  barricado,  so  as  upon  the  ascent 
of  our  men  they  had  both  great  ordnance  and  small  shot  that  thundei^ 
^  ftod  showered  upon  them  from  the  rampart  in  front,  and  from  the 
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gpdlifls  that  lay  at  tiea  in  flank ;  and  yet  they  forced  the  passage,  and 
won  the  town,  being  likewise  very  well  manned.  As  for  the  expedition 
•f  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  year  15879  for  the  destroying  of  the 
Spanish  shipping  and  provision  upon  their  own  coast,  as  I  cannot  say 
that  there  intervened  in  that  enterprise  any  sharp  fight  or  encounter, 
ffo  nevertheless  it  did  straightly  discover,  either  that  Spain  is  very  weak 
at  home,  or  very  slow  to  move,  when  they  suffered  a  small  fleet  of 
English  to  meke  an  hostile  invasion  or  incursion  upon  their  havens 
and  roads  from  Cadis  to  Cape  Sucre,  and  thence  to  Caseous,  and  to 
fire,  sink,«nd  carry  away  at  the  least  ten^housand  ton  of  their  greater 
shipping,  besides  fifly  or  sixty  of  their  smaller  vessels,  and  that  in  the 
tight  and  under  the  favour  of  their  forts,  and  almost  under  the  eye  of 
^ir  great  admiral,  the  best  commander  of  Spain  by  Sea,  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Cruce,  without  ever  being  disputed  with  by  any  fight  of 
importance.  I  remember  Drake,  in  the  vaunting  stile  of  a  soldier, 
would  call  thb  enterprise  the  singeing  of  the  King  of  Spain's  beard* 
The  enterprise  of  88,  deserveth  to  be  stood  upon  a  little  more  fully 
4>eing  a  miracle  of  time.  There  arrived  from  Spain,  in  the  year  1588, 
the  greatest  navy  that  ever  swam  upon  the  seas ;  for,  tho'  there  have 
been  feu*  greater  fleets  for  number,  yet  the  bulk  and  building  of  the 
ships,  with  the  furniture  of  great  ordnance  and  provisions,  never  the 
iike.  The  design  was  not  to  make  an  invasion  only,  but  an  utter 
^conquest  of  this  kingdom.  The  number  of  vessels  were  one-hundred- 
^l>i{^»  whereof  galleasses  and  galleons  seventy-two  goodly  ships,  like 
floating  towers  or  castles,  manned  with  thirty-thousand  soldiers  and 
mariners.  This  navy  was  the  preparation  of  five  whole  years  at  the 
least;  it  bare  itself  also  upon  divine  assistance,  for  it  received  special 
blessing  from  Pope  Sixtus,  and  was  assigned  as  an  apostolical  mission 
for  the  reducement  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
(And,  in  further  token  of  this  holy  warfare,  there  were,  amongst  the 
Test  of  these  ships,  twelve  -called  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
But  it  was  truly  conceived  that  this  kingdom  of  England  could  never 
be  overwhelmed,  except  the  land-waters  came  in  to  the  sea-tides : 
Therefore,  was  there  also  in  readiness  in  Flanders  a  mighty  army  of 
land  forces,  to  the  number  of  fifty-thousand  veteran  soldiers,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  best  commander,  next  the  French 
King,  the  fourth  of  his  time.  These  were  designed  to  join  with  forces 
«t  sea,  there  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat-bottom  boats,  to  transport 
the  land  forces,  under  the  wing  and  protection  of  the  great  navy,  for 
diey  made  no  other  account,  but  that  the  navy  should  be  absolutely 
master  of  the  seas.  Against  these  forces,  there  were  prepared  on  our 
part,  to  the  number  of  near  one-hundred  ships,  not  of  so  great  bulk  in 
deed,  but  of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  more  serviceable,  besides  a 
less  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  for  the  custody  of  the  narrow  seas.  There 
were  also  in  readiness  at  land  two  armies,  besides  other  forces,  to  the 
number  of  ten-thousand,  dispersed  amongst  the  coast  towns,  in  the 
southern  parts ;  the  two  armies  were  appointed,  one  of  them  consbting 
of  twenty-five-diousand  horse  and  foot,  for  the  repulsing  of  the  enemy, 
at  their  landing,  and  the  other  of  thirty-five  thousand,  for  safeguard 
and  attendance  about  the  court,  and  the  Queen's  person.     Thae 
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were  also  other  dormant  musters  of  soldiers,  throughout  all  parts  of  die 
realm,  that  were  put  in  readiness,  but  not  drawn  tog^en  The  two 
armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of  two  generals,  noble  penona; 
but  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and  assured  to  the  state,  th^ii 
martial  men,  yet  loved  and  assisted,  with  subordinate  commandoii 
of  great  experience  and  valour. 

The  fortune  of  the  war  made  this  ent^rise,  at  first,  a  play  at  bene  t 
The  Spanish  navy  set  forth  out  of  the  Groyne  in  May,  and  was 
dbp«^  and  driven  back  by  weather :  Our  navy  set  forUi  somewhat 
later  out  of  Plymouth,  and  bare  up  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  to 
liave  fought  with  the  Spanish  navy ;  and  partly  upon  advertisement^ 
that  the  Spaniards  were  gone  back,  and  upon  some  doubt  ako,  that 
they  might  pass  by  towards  the  coast  of  England,  while  we  weve 
seeking  them  ahr  off,  returned  likewise  into  Plymouth,  about  the 
middle  of  July.  At  that  time,  came  more  constant  advertisemeiity 
though  false,  not  only  to  the  lord  admiral,  but  to  the  court,  thiLt  the 
Spaniards  could  not  possibly  come  forwards  that  year;  whereupon 
our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding,  and  many  of  our  msA 
gone  a-shore.  At  that  very  time,  the  invincible  Armada  (for  so  it  was 
called,  in  a  Spanish  ostentation,  throughout  Europe)  was  discovered 
upon  the  western  coast :  It  was  a  kind  of  surprise,  for  that,  as  we  said, 
many  of  our  men  were  gone  on  land,  and  our  ships  ready  to  depart* 
Kevertheles,  the  admiral,  with  such  ships  only,  as  could  suddenly  be 
put  in  readiness,  made  forth  towards  them ;  insomuek  as,  of  one- 
Lundred  ships,  there  came  scarce  thirty  to  work.  Howbeit,  with  them, 
end  such  as  came  duly  in,  we  set  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the 
chace*  But  the  Spaniards,  for  want  of  courage,  which  they  called 
Commission,  declined  the  fight,  casting  themselves  continually  into 
loandek,  the  strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest,  and  in  that  manner, 
they  made  a  flying  march,  towards  Calais.  Our  men,  by  the  space 
of  five  or  six  days,  followed  them  close,  fought  with  them  continually,* 
made  great  slaughter  of  their  men,  took  two  of  their  great  ships,  and 
gave  divers  others  of  their  ships  their  deaths  wounds,  whereof  sooB 
after  they  sank,  and  perished,  and,  in  a  word,  distressed  them,  almost 
in  the  nature  of  a  defeat,  we  ourselves,  in  the  mean  time,  receiving 
little  or  no  hurt.  Near  Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored,  excepting  their 
land  forces,  which  came  not.  It  was  afterwards  alledged,  that  the 
Dttke  of  Parma  did  artificially  delay  his  coming ;  but  this  was  but  an 
invention,  and  pretension,  given  out  by  the  Spaniards,  partly  upon  a 
Spanish  envy,  against  the  Duke,  being  an  Italian,  and  his  son  a 
competitor  to  PortugaJ,  but  chiefly  to  save  the  monstrous  scorn  and 
disr^utation,  which  they  and  their  nation  received  by  the  success 
of  that  enterprise ;  therefore,  their  colours  and  excuses  forsooth  were, 
that  their  general  by  sea  had  a  limited  commission,  not  to  fight,  until 
the  land  forces  were  come  in  to  them,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Parma 
bad  particular  reaches,  and  ends  of  his  own,  under  hand,  to  cross 
the  design.  But  it  was  both  a  strange  commission,  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commission,  for  men,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  blood, 
•and  being  so  furiously  assailed,  to  hold  their  hands,  contrary  to  the 
Jawi  of  nature  and  necessity.    And  as  for  the  Duke  of  Parmai  he  was 
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reasonably  well  tempted  to  be  true  to  that  enterprise,  by  no  less  promisetf^ 
than  to  be  made  feudatory,  or  beneficiary,  King  of  England,  under 
the  seignory  in  chief  of  the  Pope,  and  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Spain*  Besides  it  appeared,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  held  his  place 
long  after  in  the  favour  and  trust  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by  the  great 
employments  and  services  that  he  performed  in  France.  And  again, 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  duke  did  his  best  to  come  down,  and  to  put  to 
sea;  the  truth  was,  that  the  Spanish  navy,  upon  these  proofs  of  fight, 
which  they  had  with  the  English,  findii^  how  much  hurt  they  leceived, 
and  how  little  they  did,  by  reason  of  the  activity,  and  low  building 
of  our  ships,  and  skill  of  our  seamen,  and  being  also  commanded 
by  a  general  of  small  courage  and  experience,  and  having  lost,  at  the 
£rst,  two  of  their  bravest  commanders  at  sea^  Petro  de  Valdes  aud 
Michael  de  Oquenda,  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea^  but  set  up 
their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  enterprise.  On  the  other  side,  the 
transporting  of  the  land  forces  failed,  in  the  very  foundation;  for 
whereas  the  council  of  Spain  made  full  account,  that  their  navy 
should  be  master  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  able  to  guard  and  protect 
the  vessels  of  transportation,  it  fell  out  to  the  contrary,  that  the  great 
navy  was  distressed,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  save  itself,  and  again,  that 
the  Hollanders  impounded  their  land  forces,  with  a  brave  fleet  of  Uiirty 
sail,  excellently  well  appointed ;  things,  I  say,  being  in  this  case,  it 
came  to  pass,  tiiat  the  Duke  of  Parma  must  have  fiown,  if  he  would 
have  come  into  England,  for  he  could  get  neither  barque  nor  mariner 
to  put  to  sea;  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  the  duke  looked  still  for  the 
coming  back  of  the  armada,  even  at  that  time,  when  they  were 
wandering  and  making  their  perambulation,  upon  the  northern  seas. 
But  to  return  to  the  armada,  which  we  left  anchored  at  Calais ;  from 
thence,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont,  prettily  to  say,  they  wcie 
suddenly  driven  away  with  squibs,  for  it  was  no  more  but  a  stratagem 
of  fireboats  manless,  and  sent  upon  them,  by  the  favour  of  the  wind, 
in  the  night-time,  that  did  put  them  in  such  terror,  as  they  cut  their 
cables,  and  left  their  anchors  in  the  sea.  After  they  hovered  many 
days  about  Graveling,  and  there  again  were  beaten  in  a  great  fight, 
at  which  time  our  second  fleet,  which  kept  the  narrow  seas,  was  come 
in,  and  joined  with  our  main  fleet  Thereupon  the  Spaniards,  entering 
into  further  terror,  and  finding  also  divers  of  their  ships  every  day  to 
sink,  lost  all  courage,  and,  instead  of  coming  up  into  the  Thames  mouth 
for  London,  as  their  design  was,  fled  on  towards  the  north,  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  being  still  chaced  by  the  English  navy  at  the  heels,  until 
we  were  fain  to  give  them  over,  for  want  of  powder.  The  breath  of 
Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  endure,  neither  durst  they,  as  invaders, 
land  in  Ireland,  but  only  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts  thereof  with 
shipwrecks,  and  so  going  northwards  aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  anj 
doubts  of  being  pursued,  at  last,  when  they  were  out  of  reach,  they 
turned  and  crossed  the  ocean  to  Spain,  having  lost  fourscore  of  their 
ships,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  men.  And  this  was  the  end  of 
that  sea  giant,  the  invincible  armada,  which  having  not  so  much  as 
fired  a  cottage  of  ours  at  land,  nor  taken  a  cockboat  of  ours  at  sea, 
wandered  through  the  wilderness  of  th^  northern  seas,  and  according 
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to  the  curse  in  thescripturey  came  out  against  us  one  way^  and  fled  be- 
fore us  seven  ways,  serving  only  to  make  good  the  judgment  of  an 
astrologer,  long  before  given,  octogesimus  octavus  mirabilis  annus  I  or 
rather,  indeed,  to  make  good,  even  to  the  astonishment  of  all  posterity^ 
the  wonderful  judgments  of  God,  poured  down  commonly  upon  vast 
and  proud  aspirings. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  1589>  we  gave  the  Spaniards  no  breathy 
but  turned  challengers  and  invaded  the  main  of  Spain ;  in  which  enter* 
prise  although  we  failed  of  our  end,  which  was  to  settle  Don  Antonio 
in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  yet  a  man  shall  hardly  meet  with  an  ac- 
tion, that  doth  better  reveal  the  great  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain, 
vrhich,  well  sought  into,  will  be  found  rather  to  consist  in  a  veteran 
army,  such  as,  upon  several  occasions  and  pretences,  they  have  ever 
had  on  foot  in  one  part  or  other  of  Christendom^  now  by  the  space  aK 
most  of  six-score  years,  than  in  the  strength  of  their  several  dominiont 
and  provinces ;  for  what  can  be  more  strange  or  more  to  the  disvalua- 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  upon  the  continent,  than  that 
with  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  English  land  soldiers,  and  a  fleet  of 
twenty-six  ships  of  war,  besides  some  weak  vess^'ls  for  transportation^ 
"we  should,  with  the  hour-glass  of  two  months,  have  won  one  town  of 
importance  by  Escalida,  battered  and  assaulted  another,  overthrown 
great  forces  in  the  field,  and  that,  upon  the  disadvantage  of  a  bridge 
strongly  harricadoed,  landed  the  array  in  three  several  places  of  his 
kingdom,  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of  his  countries,  lodged 
three  nights  in  the. suburbs  of  his  principal  city,  beat  his  forces  into 
the  gates  thereof,  possessed  two  of  his  frontier  forts,  and,  after  all  this, 
came  off  with  small  loss  of  men,  otherwit^  than  by  sickness.  And  it 
vras  verily  thought,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  four  great  disfavours  of  that 
▼oyage,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  failing  of  sundry  provisions  that  were 
promised,  especially  of  cannons  for  battery,  the  vain  hopes  of  Don 
j\ntonio,  concerning  the  people  of  his  country,  to  come  in  to  his  aid, 
the  disappointment  of  the  fleet,  that  was  directed  to  come  up  the  river 
of  Lisbon,  and  lastly,  the  diseases  which  spread  in  the  army,  by  rea- 
son of  the  heat  of  the  season,  and  of  the  soldiers  misrule  in  diet,  the 
enterprise  had  succeeded,  and  Lisbon  had  been  carried.  But  howso- 
ever it  makes  proof  to  the  world,  that  an  invasion  of  a  few  English 
upon  Spain  may  have  just  hope  of  victory,  or  at  least  of  a  pass-port 
to  depart  safely. 

In  the  year  1591,  was  that  memorable  fight  of  an  English  ship, 
called  the  Revenge,  under  thr  command  of  Sir  Richard  Greenfield ; 
memorable,  I  say,  beyond  credit,  and  to  the  height  of  some  heroical 
imble.  And,  though  it  was  a  defeat,  yet  it  exceeded  a  victory,  being 
like  the  act  of  Sampson,  that  killed  more  men  at  his  death  than,  he 
had  done  in  the  time  of  all  his  life.  This  ship,  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
hours,  sat  like  a  stag  amons^st  hounds  at  the  bay,  and  was  sieged  and 
fought  with,  in  turn,  by  fittecn  great  ships  of  Spain,  part  of  a  navy  of 
£fty-fi%e  ships  in  ali,  the  retit,  like  abettors,  looking  on  afar  ofi".  And, 
amongst  the  fifteen  ^lips  that  fought,  the  great  St.  Philip  was  one,  a 
ship  of  fifteen-hundred  tons,  prince  of  the  twelve  sea  apostles,  which 
was  right  glad,  when  she  was  shifted  off  from  the  Revenge.    T^s 
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brave  ship,  tho  Revenge,  being  manned  only  with  two  handred 
soldiers  and  mariners,  whereof  eighty  lay  sick ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
after  a  fight  maintained,  as  was  said,  of  fifteen  hours,  and  two 
ships  of  the  enemy  sunk  by  her  side,  besides  many  more  torn  and  bat- 
tered, and  great  slaughter  of  men,  never  came  to  be  entered,  but  was 
taken  by  composition ;  the  enemies  themselves  having  in  admiration  the 
virtue  of  the  commander,  and  the  whole  tragedy  of  that  ship. 

In  the  year  159^,  was  the  second  invasion  that  we  made  upon  the 
main  territories  of  Spain,  prosperously  atchieved  by  that  worthy  and 
faiBous  Earl,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  consort  with  the  noble  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  that  now  liveth,  then  admiral.  This  journey  was  with 
lightning,  for,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  hours,  the  King  6f  Spain's 
navy  was  destroyed,  and  the  town  of  Cadiz  taken  :  the  navy  was  no 
less  than  fifty-nine  tall  ships,  besides  twenty  gallies  to  attend  them ; 
the  ships  were  straightways  beaten,  and  put  to  flight,  with  such  terror, 
as  the  Spaniards  were  their  own  executioners,  and  fired  them  all  with 
their  own  hands:  the  gallies,  by  the  benefit  of  the  shores  and  shallows, 
got  away;  the  town  was  a  fair,  strong,  welKbuilt,  and  rich  city,  £ei« 
iBOUs  in  antiquity,  and  now  most  spoken  of  for  this  disaster :  it  was 
manned  with  four  thousand  soldiers  on  foot,  and  some  four  hundred 
horse ;  it  was  sacked  and  burnt,  though  great  clemency  was  used  to* 
wards  the  inhabitants:  but  that,  which  is  no  less  strange  than  the  sudden 
victory,  is  the  great  patience  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  though  we  staid 
upon  the  place  divers  days,  yet  nev^  (^cred  us  any  play,  nor  never  put 
us  in  suit  by  any  action  of  revenge,  or  reparation  of  imy  times  after. 

In  the  year  16OO,  was  the  battle  of  Newport  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  where  the  armies  of  the  archduke,  and  the  states,  tried  it  out 
by  a  just  battle. 

This  was  the  only  battle  that  was  fought  in  those  countries  these 
many  years,  for  battles  in  the  French  wars  have  been  firequent,  but  in 
the  wars  of  Flanders  rare,  as  the  nature  of  a  defensive  requireth.  The 
forces  of  both  armies  were  not  much  unequal,  that  of  the  States  ex- 
ceeded somewhat  in  number,  but  that  again  was  recompensed  in  the 
quality  of  the  soldiers ;  for  those  of  the  Spanish  part  were  of  the  flower 
of  all  their  forces.  The  Archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  pre- 
venter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity,  ior  he  chai^ged 
certain  companies  of  Scotishmen,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred, 
sent  to  make  good  a  passage,  and  thereby  severed  from  the  body  of  the 
army,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces;  for  they,  like  a  brave  infantry,  when 
they  could  make  no  honourable  retreat,  and  would  take  no  diaho* 
nourable  flight,  made  good  the  place  with  their  lives.  This  entrance 
of  the  battle  did  whet  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  though  it  dulled 
their  swords,  so  as  they  came  proudly  on,  confidently  to  defeat  the 
whole  army.  The  encounter  of  the  main  battle,  which  followed,  was 
a  just  encounter,  not  hastening  to  a  sudden  rout,  nor  the  fortune  of 
the  day  resting  upon  a  few  former  ranks,  but  fought  out  to  the  proof 
by  several  squadrons,  and  not  without  variety  of  success,  Siai  pede 
pet  densusqtie  viro  vir!  There  fell  out  an  error  in  the  Duke's  army,  by 
the  overhasty  medley  of  some  of  their  men  with  the  enemies,  which 
hindered  the  playing  of  their  great  ordn^ce*    But  the  end  wa^  tkmt 
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tb#  Spaikmtdi  were  utfetly  dcffeati^d,  and  fivd  thousand  of  their  nen^ 
rM  tbefi^t  atid  in  the '  «3Becution,  s\mn  and  taken,  amongst  wbom 
Wef«  miiify  of  the  principal  persons  of  their  army.  The  honour  of  thd 
day  waSi  both  by  the  enemy,  atid  the  Dutch  themselves^  ascribed  mucb 
10  thd  Ei^iish ;  of  whonM  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  a^  private  commentmiy^ 
which  he  wn^te  of  that  service,  leaveth  testified,  that  of  fifteen  hwi* 
dved  kinumber  (for  they  were  no  more)  eight  hundred  were  slain  in  th» 
field)  and,  which  i^  almost  incredible  in  a  day  of  victory,  of  the  resty 
fwn  only  came  offunhiirti  Anttrtmt  the  English^  Sir  Francis  Vevb 
Mkmtil  had  the  principal  honour  ov  the  service,  unto  whom  the  Prioca 
df  Orar^^  as  ivsaid,  did  tmnsmit  the  direction  of  the  army  for  that 
dttf }  anndy  in  the  next  place,  ^  Horace  Yetef  his  brotheri  that  now 
Kveth,  who  wfiS  the  priiKipat  in  tl>e  active  part.  The  service  also  of- 
Sir  Edward  Cecil,  Sir  John  Ogle,  and  divers  other  brave  gentlemea 
Wtfs  eminent. 

In  theyettr  l601^  followed  the  battle  of  Kifi^e,  ifi  Ifsimid.    B^ 
diisSpani^  invasion  of  Ireland^  Which  wis  in  September  thaeyeit#^ 
ar  man  may  guess  how  long  time  Spanifirds  ^W  li^  in  Irish  gtroUMl^ 
which  is  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  year,  ot  four  months,  lit  the  most  t> 
ht  they  bad  all  the  advantages  in  the  world,  and  no  man  wofuld  httvtf 
thought,  considering  the  small  forces  employed  against  them,  that  Ih^ 
could  have  been  driven  out  so  soon.  They  had  obtained,  without  fe«f 
sistiUice,  in  the  end  of  September,  tbe  town  of  Kinsale  i  a  smaM  gait^ 
rison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  English,  leaving  the  toWn  upon  the^ 
Spaniards  ^approach,  and  the  townsmen   receiving  the  foreignom  m- 
friends.    The  number  of  Spaniards,  that  put  themselves  into  Kinsale,- 
was  two  thousand  men,  soldiers  of  old  bands,  under  the  command  of 
Don  John  de  Aquila,  a  man  of  good  valour.    The  town  was  strong 
of  itself,  neither  wanted  there  any  industry  to  fortify  it  on  all  pu^ts, 
and  make  it  tenable,  according  to  tbe  skill  and  discipline  of  Spanish^ 
fortificatknl.     At  that  time  the  rebels  were  proud,  being  cncourag^ 
upon  former  successes ;  for,  though  the  then  deputy,  the  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  and  Sir  George  Carew,  president  of  Munster,  had  performed  di* 
vers  good  services  to  their  prejudice,  yet  the  defeat  they  had  given  to 
the  English,  at  the  Black-water,  not  long  before,  and  the  treaty,  toi» 
ihuch  to  their  honour,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  yet  fresh  in  their 
memory.    The  deputy  lost  no  time,  but  made  haste  to  recover  thef 
town,  before  new  succours  came,  and  sat  down  before   it  in   October, 
snd  lard  siege  to  it  by  the  space  of  three  winter  months,  or  more,  dur* 
ihg  which  time,  some  sallies  were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  but   they 
were  beaten  in  with  loss.     In  January  came  fresh  succours  from  Spain, 
to  ^  number  of  two  thousand  more,  under  the  conduct  of  Alonao 
lyOtampo ;  upon  the  comforts  of  the^  succours^  Tyrone  and  O^neale 
drew  up  their  forces  together,  to  the  number  of  sdven  thousand,  besides 
tbe  Spanish  regiments,  and  took  the  field,  resolved  to  rescue  the  town, 
and  to  give  the  English  battle. 

'  So  here  was^  the  case,  an  arn^y  of  Engfish,  of  some  six  thousand, 
wa9ted  and  tired  with  a  long  winter^s  sh^g^,  ini^aged  in  the  midst, 
betweeft  an  army  of  a  greater  numb^  tfran  thdms^lves,  fresh,  and  in' 
TifouT,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  tew»,  sttong  in  fortiiication,  aiidstroi^- 
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in  taeUf  on  Che  other  side ;  but  what  was  the  event  ?  Thk  in  few  wcxrdb  ^ 
That,  after  the  Irish  and  Spanish  forces  bad  eome  bn^  and  shewed 
themselves  in*  some  bravery,  they  were  conlent  to  ^tve  the  English  the 
honour,  as  to  chargis  them  first ;  andy  wheA  it  came  lo  the  chai^  theie 
appeared  no  other  difference  between  the  Valour  of  the  Irish  rebels^  and 
the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  one  ran*  away  before  they  were  charged^ 
and  the  other  straight  after;  and  again,  the  Spaniards,  that  were  in  the 
town,  had  so  good  memory  of  their  losses,  in  their  former  sallies,  a» 
the  confidence  of  an  army^  wbieh  came  for  their  deliverance,  could  not 
draw  them  forth  again :   Ta  coneludey-  there  succeeded  an  absolute 
victory,  for  the  English^  with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  the  taking  of  nine  ensigns,  whereof  six  Spanub,  tbe  taking 
of  the  Spanish  general,  D'Ocampo,  prisoner,  and  thiii  with  Uie  lots  of 
so  few  of  the  English^  as  is  scarce  credible,  being  (as  badi  been  rather 
confidently,  than  credibly  reported)  but  one  man,  the  comet  of  Siv 
Richard  Greame;  though  not  a  few  hurt:   There  followed,  immediately 
lifter  the  defeat,  a  present  yielding  up  of  the  town  by  composition  ^ 
and  n6t  only  so,  but  an  avoiding,^  by  express  article  of  treaty  accorded^ 
of  all  other  Spanish  forces  throughout  all  keland,  from  the  places  and 
nests  where  they  had  settled  themselves  in  greater  stiength,  as  in  regard 
ef  the  natural  situation  of  the  places,  than  that  was  of  Kinsale^  which 
were  Castle«haven,  Baltimore,  and   Beer-haven^     Indeed  they  went 
away  with-  sound  of  trumpet,  for  they  did  nodiing  but  publish  and 
trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they  could  devise  against  the  Irish  land 
and  nation  ;•  insomuch  as  lyAquila  said,  in  open  treaty,  Thal^  whei» 
tiie  devil  upon  the  mount  did  shew  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  them,  he  did  not  doubt,  but  the  devil  left  out^ 
Ireland,  and  kept  it  for  himself. 

I  cease  here,  omitting  not  a  few  oAer  proofs  of  die  English  talour 
and  fortune,  in  these  latter  times ;  as  at  the  suburbs  of  Parity  at  the 
Raneline,  at  Drus  in  Britain,  at  Ostend,  and  divers  others;  partly^ 
because  some  of  them  have  not  been  proper  encounters  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  English,  and  partly,-  because  others  of  tham  have 
not  been  of  that  greatness,  as  to  have  sorted  in  company  with  die  par- 
ticulars formerly  recited.  It  is  true,  that,  among  all  the  late  adven- 
tures, the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins^  into  the 
West-Indies,  was  unfortunate,  but  yet,  in  such  sort,.  a»  it  doth  not 
break,  or  interrupt  our  prescription,  to  have  had  the  better  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  all  fights ;  for  the  disaster  of  that  journey  was;  caused 
chiefly  by  sickness,  as  well  might  appear  by  the  deaths  of  both  the 
generals,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  the  same  sioknese 
amongst  the  rest.  The  land  enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ilUmeasoted 
and  immature  counsel,  for  it  was  grounded  upon  a  felse  account,  that 
the  passages,  towards  Panama,  were  no  better  fortified,  than  Di^e  had 
formerly  lef(  them  '^  but  yet  it  sorted  not  to  any  fight  of  importance, 
but  to  a  retreat,  after  the  English  had  proved  the  strength  of  thehr  fint 
fort^  and  had  notice  of  the  two  other  forts  beyond,  by  which  they  were 
to  have  marched*  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  return  of  the  Englbh  fleett 
they  were  set  upon  by  Avellandea,  admiral  of  twenty  great  Spanish 
ships^  our.fiect  being  but  fourtccUi  fiill  of  sick  men,  deprived  of  their  two 
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geiievalb  by  sea,  and  having  no  pretence,  but  to  journey  homewards ; 
and  yet  the  Spaniards  did  but  salute  them  about  the  Cape  de  las 
Cbrientes,  with  no  small  offer  of  fight,  and  came  off  with  loss: 
Although  it  was  such  a  new  thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  receive  so  little 
hurt,  upon  dealing  with  the  English,  as  Avaliandea  made  great  brags  of 
it,  for  no  greater  matter  than  the  waiting  upon  the  English  afar  off,  from 
Cape  de  las  Corientes  to  Cape  Antonio,  which,  nevertheless,  in  the 
language  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a  Spaniard,  he  called  a  Chace. 

But,  before  I  proceed  further,  it  is  good  to  meet  with  an  objection, 
which,  if  it  be  not  removed^  the  conclusion  of  expcrienee,  from  the 
time  past  to  the  time  present,  will  not  be  sound  and  perfect ;  for  it  will 
be  said)  that,  in  the  former  times,  whereof  we  have  spoken,  Spain  was 
not  so  mighty,  as  now  it  is ;  England,  on  the  other  side,  was  more 
aforehand  in  all  matters  of  power;  therefore,  let  us  compare,  with 
indifierency,  these  disparities  of  times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive, 
that  they  make  for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present  time. 
And,  because  we  will  less  wander  in  generalities,  we  will  fix  the  com* 
parisoris  to  precise  times,  comparing  the  states  of  Spain  or  England,  in 
the  year  1588,  with  this  present  year  that  now  runneth.  In  handling 
thb  point,  I  will  not  meddle  with  any  personal  comparisons  of  the 
princes,  counsellors,  and  commanders,  by  sea  or  land,  that  were  then, 
CM"  are  now  in  both  kingdoms,  Spain  and  England,  but  only  rest  upon 
real  points,  for  the  true  balancing  of  the  state  of  the  forces  and  affairs 
of  both  times ;  and  yet  these  personal  comparisons  I  omit  not,  but  that 
I  could  evidently  shew,  that^  even  in  these  personal  respects,  the 
balance  sways  on  our  side,  but  because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may 
fiiirour  of  the  spirit  of  fiattery,  or  Censure  of  the  present  government. 

First,  Therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  Spain  hath  not  now  a  foot  of 
liroundi  in  quiet  possession,  more  than  it  had  in  1588.  As  for  the 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  it  is  a  maxim  in  state.  That  all  countries 
of  new  acquest,  till  they  be  settled,  are  matters  rather  of  burthen,  than 
of  strength*  On  the  other  side,  England  hath  Scotland  united,  and 
Ireland  reduced  to  obedience,  and  planted^  which  are  mighty  augmenta* 
tions. 

Secondly,  In  1588,  the  kingdom  of  France,  able  to  counterpoise 
Spain  itself,  much  more  in  conjunction,  was  torn  with  the  party  of  the 
league  which  gave  law  to  their  king,  and  depended  upon  Spain.  Now 
Fnuice  is  united  under  a  valiant  young  king,  generally  obeyed,  if  he 
will  himself  King  of  Navarre,  as  well  as  of  France,  and  one  that  is  no 
ways  taken  prisoner,  though  he  be  tied  in  a  double  chain  of  alliance 
widi  Spain* 

Thirdly,  In  1588,  there  sat,  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a  fiery  thundering 
friar,  that  would  set  all  at  six  and  seven,  or  at  six  and  Ave^  if  you 
allude  to  his  name.  And,  though  he  would  have  after  turned  his  teeth 
upon  Spain,  yet  he  Was  taken  order  with  before  it  came  to  that. 
Now  there  is  ascended  to  the  papacy  a  personage,  that  came  in  by  a 
chaste  election,  no  ways  obliged  to  the  party  of  the  Spaniard ;  a  man 
bred  in  embassages  and  affoirs  of  state,  that  hath  much  of  the  prince, 
and  nothing  of  Uie  friar;  ^d  one,  that  though  he  loved  the  chair  of 
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the  papacy  Wttll,  yet  he  lovelh  the  carpet  above  tha  chair  thai  h  iv 
Ita)y,  ami  thic  liberties  thereof  well  likewise. 

Fourthly,  i^  89,  the  King  of  Denmark  was  a  strangjer  to  Eii|{hndV 
and  rather  inclined  to  Spain ;  now  the  King  is  iocorporatod  to  ibm 
blood  of  England,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  ef  the  Paktioale.  Then 
also  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  princes  ain  states  of  Germany,  had  hot  m 
dull  fear  of  the  grcahiess  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  appreh^sion  obIj,  ef 
the  spreading  and  ambitious  designs  of  that  nation ;  now,  that  fear  it 
sharpened  and  pointed  by  the  Spaniards  late  cnterprisci  in  the  VaholiDe 
and  the  Palatinate,  whith  come  nearer  them. 

Fifthly,  and  Lastly,  the  Dutch  (which  are  the  SpaAiaids  perpetiuil 
duellists)  have  now,  at  this  present,  five  ships  to  one,  and  the  Hke  pnH 
portion  in  treasure  and  wealth,  to  that  they  had  in  8B;  adcher  »  it 
possible  (whatsoever  is  given  out)  that  the  coffers  of  Spain  should  now 
be  fuller  than  they  were  in  88,  for,  at  thnl  time,  Spain  had  no  otiicr 
wars  save  those  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  was  grown  into  an 
ordinary ;  now  they  have  had,  coupled  with  it,  the  extraordinary  of  the 
Yaltoline  and  the  Palatinate;  and  so  I  conclude  my  answer  to  the 
objectiorY  raised,  touching  the  difference  of  times,  not  entering  into 
more  secret  passage^  of  state,  but  keeping  the  character  of  stile  whereof. 
Seneca  speaketh,  Plut  sign^at  quam  loquitur. 

Here  i  could  pass  over  from  matter  of  experience,  were  it  not  that  I 
lH>id  it  necessary  to  discover  a  wonderful  erroneous  observation  that 
walkcth  about,  and  is  commonly  receivi'd  contrary  to  all  the  true 
accounts  of  time  and  experience:  It  is,  that  the  Spaniard,  wheie  he 
once  gctteth  in,  will  seldom  or  never  be  got  out  again ;  bat,  nothing  it 
less  true  than  this :  Not  long  since  they  got  footing  at  Brest,  and  sobmt 
other  parts  in  French  Brit^y,  and  after  (quitted  them ;  they  had  Cahit, 
Ardes,  apd  Amiens,^  and  rendered  them,  or  were  beaten  out ;  they  had 
since  Versailles,  and  fairly  left  it ;  they  had  the  other  day  the  ValtoUne, 
a|id  now  have  put  it  in  ck-posit ;  what  they  will  do  with  Ormus,  whick 
the  Persian  hath  taken  from  them,  we  shall  see ;  so  that,  lo  speak  truly 
of  latter  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and  offered  at  a  number  of 
enterprises,  than  maintained  any  constantly,  quite  contrary  to  that,  idle 
tradition. 

In  more  ancient  times,  Waving  their  purchases  in  Afirick,  which  theji 
after  their  great  Emperor  Charles  had  clasped  Gcraany  airooat  ia  ]m 
li^r,  he  was  forced  in  the  end  to  go  from  Icksparg,  and,  as  if  it  had 
iMtMi  in  a  mask  by  torcJb-light,  to  quit  every  lioot  in  Germasy  lowul, 
that  he  had  gotten,  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  the  herediury  iMUC  of 
this  late  purchase  of  the  Palatinate;  and  so  I  conclude  thegrowMi 
that  I  have  to  think  that  Spain  will  be  no  over-match  to  Great-Britain, 
if  his  Majesty  shall  enter  into  a  war  out  of  experience^  and  ihe  recofdi 
of  time. 

For  grounds  of  reason,  they  are  many ;  I  will  extract  the  principal, 
ajid  0|H'n  tliem  briefly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  bad.  For  tituationk  I 
)»ass  it  uvi^r,  though  it  be  no  small  point;  England,  Scotland,  Iielaiid» 
and  our  good  confediTates,  the  United  Provinces,  lie  all  in  a  plooip 
tu^^ihcr,  not  acces3ible  but  by  lea,  or,  at  least,  by  paiiiif  of  grmi 
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cmn,  which  are  fiataml  fortifications.  As  for  the  dominions  of  Spdift, 
tkfiy  are  so  stattered,  as  it  yieldeth  great  choice  df  the  asd^nts  of  th^ 
wi^V  and  prontiseth  slow  saccours  unto  such  parts  as  shall  be  attemptt^^- 

Thefe  he  three  main  parts  of  military  puissance,  viz;  men,  worhdi;- 
and  ccttfederates.  For  men,  tbey  are  to  be  considered  valour  and 
nnmber;  of  Yiilduri  I  speak  not;  takeit  from  the  witnesses  that  hav^ 
beea  firoduced  before ;  yet  the  old  observation  is  untrue,  That  4he 
SpenkuKb  vaLour  Ueth  in  the  eye  of  the  looker  on,  but  the  Englbhf 
mfknur  lie&  about  the  soldiei^s  heart;  a  valoarof  glory,  and  a  valour  of 
luttOFal  oourage,  are  two  things;  but  l^t  that  paSs,  and  let  us  speak  df 
aiimber.  Spain  is  a  nation  ^o  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly,  because  their  tiatives  .are  exhausted 
hy  so  nmny  employments,  in  such  vast  territories  as  ^hey  possess,  so 
thai  it  bath  been  counted  a  kind  of  miracle  to  see  ten  or  twd\Ee  thousand 
aative  Spaniards  in  an  army;  and  it  is  certain  (as  we  have  touched  it  a 
little  before  in  passagd)  that  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain  consisteth 
in  B  veteran  army,  compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  nations, 
vfaichy  for  many  years,  they  have  bad  on  foot  upon  one  occasion  of 
elher;  and,  if  there  should  happen  the  misfortune  of  a  battle,  it  would 
W  a  long  work  to  draw  on  supplies.  They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish 
ansbasBador^  that  was  brought  to  see  the  treasure  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
and  still  he  looked  down  to  the  ground ;  and,  being  asked  why  lie 
looked  down,  said.  He  was  looking  to  see  whether  their  treasure  had  any 
root,  so  that,  if  it  were  spent,  it  would  grow  again,  as  his  master's  had. 
Sttt,  howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  certainly  their  forces  have  scarc6 
any  root,  or  at  least  such  a  root,  as  buddeth  forth  poorly  and  slowly: 
It  is  true  they  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall  soldiers,  but  that  isfbut 
a  spot  of  ground;  but,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  not  in  the  world  agaiii 
such  a  spring  and  seminary  of  brave  military  people,  as  in  England, 
Seodand,  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  Provinces;  so  as,  if  wars  should 
mow  them  down  nover  so  fast,  yet  they  may  be  suddenly  supplied  and 
tome  up  again. 

For  money,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  jmncipal  part  of  the  greatness  of 
fipain,  for  by  that  they  maintain  their  veteran  army,  and  Spain  is  the 
only  state  of  Europe,  that  is  a  money-grower;  but,  in  this  parr,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  to  be  considered  the  ticklish  and  brittle  state  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain.  Their  greatness  consisteth  in  their  treasure,  their 
treasure  in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  are  indeed 
but  an  accession  to  such  as  are  masters  by  sea,  so  as  this  axlc^tree^ 
whereupon  their  greatness  tumeth,  is  soon  cut  in  two,  by  any  that  shall 
be  stronger  than  they  by  sea :  Herein,  therefore,  I  refer  me  to  tli^ 
opinion  of  all  men,  enemies,  or  whomsoever,  whether  that  the  ;uanrim6 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  be  not  able  to  beat 
the  Spaniards  at  sea ;  for,  if  that  be  so,  the  links  .of  that  chain,  whereby 
Ihey  hold  their  greatness,  are  dissolved.  Now,  if  it  be  said,  that,  admit 
die  Case  of  Spain  to  be  such  as  we  haye  made  it,  yet  we  ought  to  descend 
into  ov  owa  case,  which  we  shall  find,  perhap,  not  to  be  in  a  state,  for 
CNasiire,  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain ;  to  which  I  answer,  I  know  no 
Mich  thii^,  &e  mint  beateth  well,  and  the  pulses  of  the  people's  heart 
leal  ivell:   But  these  is  another  point  that  tsheth  away  qitite  Ms 
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objection;  for,  whereas  wars  are  ^nerally  a  cause  of  pdverty  or^<Xm* 
suniptioii,  on  the  contrary  part,  the  special  nature  of  this  war  wilk 
Spain,  if  it  he. made  by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  and  a  restofativ^ 
war;  so  that  if  we. go  roundly  on  at  the  first,  the  war  in  continuance 
will  find  itself,  and  ^erefore  you  must  make  a  great  difierence  between' 
Hercules's  labours  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea  for  the  Golden  Fleece. 

For  the  confederates,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the  knowledge  how 
the  princc-s,  states,  and  councils  in  Europe,  at  this  day,  stand  afiectod 
towards  Spain, .  for  that  trencheth  into  the  secret  occurrents  of  the 
present  time,  wherewith,  in  all  this  treatise,  I  have  forborne  to  meddle, 
but  to  speak  of  that  which  lieth  open  and  in  view :  I  see  much  matter 
of  quarrel  and  jealousy,  but  little  of  amity  and  trust  towards  Spain, 
almost  from  all  other  states :  I  see  France  is  in  competition  with  them 
for  three  noble  portions  of  their  monarchy,  Navarre,  Naples,  and  Milan, 
and  now  freshly  in  difference  with  them  about  the  Valtoline.     I  see 
once  in  thirty  or  forty  years  cometh  a  Pope,  that  pasteth  his  eye  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  recover  it  to  the  church,  as  it  was  in  the 
minds  of  Julius  (he  Second,  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  Titus  the  Fifth.    As 
for  the  great  body  of  Germany,  I  see  they  have  greater  reason  to  con- 
federate themselves  with  the  Kings  of  France  and  Great-Britain,  or 
Denmark,  for  the  liberty  of  the  German  nation,  aitd  for  the  expnlsum 
of  the  Spanish  and  foreign  forces,  than  they  had  in  the  years  1552  and 
J 553 ;  ut  which  tin>c  they  contracted  a  league  with  Henry  the  Second, 
the  French  King,  upon  the  same  articles,  against  Charles  the  Fifth| 
who  had  impatroniscd  himself  of  a  great  part  of  Germany,  throng 
discord  of  the  German  princes,  which  himself  had  sown  and  fomented ; 
which  league  at  that  time  did  the  deed,  and  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards 
out  of  that  part  of  Germany,  and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their 
ancient  liberty  aud  honour.     For  the  West-Indies,  though  Spain  bath 
had  yet  not  much  actual  disturbance  there,  except  it  have  been  from 
England,  yet,  nevertheless,  I  see  all  princes  lay  a  kind  of  claim  unto 
them,  accounting  the  title  of  Spain  but  as  a  monopoly  of  those  large 
countries,  wherein  they  have,  in  great  parts,  but  an  imaginary  possession  ; 
for  Africk,  upon  i\ke  west,  the  Moors  of  Valencia  expulsed,  and  their 
allies,  do  yet  hang  as  ^  cloud  or  storm  over  Spain ;  Gabor,  on  the  east, 
is  like  an  anniversary  i^ind  that  risetb  every  year  once  upon  the  part  of 
Austria ;  and  Persia  hath  entered  into  hostility  with  Spain,  and  given 
them  the  first  blow  by  taking  of  Ormus.     It  is  within  every  manfs 
observation  also,  that  Venice  doth  think  their  state  almost  unfixed,  if 
the  Spaniards  hold  the  Valtoline ;   that  Savoy  hath  learned  by  fresh 
experience,  that  alliance  with  Spain  is  no  security  agginst  the  ambition 
of  Spain ;  aujd  that  Bavaria  hath  likewise  been  taught,  that  merits  and 
service  do  oblige  the  Spaniards  but  from  day  to  day ;  neither  dol  sav 
for  all  this,  but  that  Spain  may  rectify  much  of  this  ill  blood,  by  tiicir 
particular  and  cunning  i^egpfciations ;  but  yet  there  is  in  the  body,  and 
may  break  out  no  man  knows  when,  into  ill  accidents;  but,  at  lema^ 
it  sheweth  plainly  that  which  serveth  for  our  purpose,  that  Spain  is 
much  destitute  of  assured  and  confident  confederates.    And  here  I  will 
conclude  this  part,  with  a  speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state;  he  said  to  his 
piaster;  the  King  of  Sppdn  that  now  b,  iipon  occasion :  *  Sir,  I  will  lsl| 
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jronr  Majesty  thus  roucli  for  your  comfort,  your  Majesty  hath  but  .tWo 
'en^BiieSt  whereof  the  one  is  all  the  world,  and  ^he  other  is  your  own 
f&ioistei^s.  And  thus  I  end  the  second  main  part  I  propounded  to  speak 
<iSf  which  was,  the  balancing  of  the  forces  between  ^theKingfs  Majesty^ 
mid  ike  King  of  Spain,  if  wars  must  follow. 
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Dnedecinio^  coDtaining  thirty-eight  pnget* 


Conseerated  and  dedicated  to  the  most  high  and  peerless  Primcess^ 
EUsabethj  Princess  of  Great-Britain^  Queene  of  Bohemia^  Duchess  of 
Bavaria^  Princess  Palatine  Electress^  ^c.  By  her  Majesty's  most 
/ffectionated  and  hound  in  all  humble  DutVf 


OTHO  THE  ELDER. 

OTHO,  simamed  the  Elder,  Earl  of  Wittelsbach^  and  governor  of 
the  palace  of  Bavaria,  gcand£&ther  to  Otho  tlve  Illustrious,  first 
dector  of  his  bouse,  being  descended  of  Charles  tJieXireat,  and  of  the 
most  antient  dukes  and  princes  of  Bavaria ;  was  a  x:ourag^us  an4 
valiant  prince,  a  cunning  and  great  warrior;  was  endowed  witb  rare 
imd  singular  virtues  both  of  body  and  mind;  was  employed  into  Italy 
Aod  Greecci  in  divers  great  ambassages ;  was  fully  given  to  advance  tha 
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republick;  \9U&  exceedingly  addicted  tq  tbo  military  art;  heMcUevtd 
divers  noble  exploits  in  Italy.  Upc^i  which  qcoasioDi  Heqiy^e 
Twelfth  being  deprived  and  condemned,  he,  for  hi^  singular  viir^icv^ 
wasy  by  the  Emperor  Fredericic  ^e  Fir^t,  created  Duk^  of  Qavaiii^  in 
anno  1180,  from  the  which  bis  pr^dfK^e^sorB  hfui  been  dajeqtedy 
about  Q3\  years  before,  by  Otho  the  First.  He  bought  Dachau; 
annexed  to  his  estate  Raning ;  built  the  town  of  Kelham  on  the  Da- 
nube, where  he  was  born  in  a  castle  of  that  same  name;  founded 
Landshut  upon  the  river  Isara.  He  died,  the  26th  of  June,  anno 
Christi  1183,  while  he  was  yet  in  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Fris* 
singhen,  for  some  customs  of  salt,  after  he  had  ruled  Bavaria  three 
years.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Theodorick,  tetrarch  of 
Wasserburg,  and  had  these  children  by  her : 

Lewis   Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

Sophia,  whQ  was  joiuad  in  mairiag^  to  Henii«il»  Landgrave 

of  Hesse. 
Mechtildb,  joined  to  Rfipoto,  the  second  warden  of  Krain* 

burg. 


LEWIS,  DUKE  OF  BAFJRIA. 

LEWIS,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  succeeded  Qtho.  He  was  a  prince  en* 
dued  with  great  eloquence;  wisdom,  piety,  and  many  other  virtues ;  he 
increased  with  riches,  and  beautified  much  the  estate  of  Bavaria;  built 
many  sumptuous  works,  planted  divers  new  colonies,  and  built  Stroub^ 
ing,  a  famous  toyrn  upon  the  Danube.  He  was  a  greiit  lover  of  petyoo 
and  justice,  who. never  inade  wfM^  unless  be  bad  been  forced  thereto. 
Having  gone  about  to  repress  Albert,  Earl  of  Bogen,  who  had  invaded 
and  spoiled  his  county,  ne  received  a  great  overthrow  by  him,  and  was 
forced  to  fly;  he  warred  against  the  Earls  of  Artenberg,  that  had 
broken  the  peace,  and  took  from  them  Wasserburg,  and  Krainbura 
Castle :  Otho,  of  Wittelsbach,  and  Henry  Truchses,  Baron  of  WaK> 
purg,  being  declared  rebels  to  thb  empire,  he  spoiled  their  castlei  oV 
Wittlesbach  and  AndecheSf  and  razed  them  thereafter.  From  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  he  received  the  county  Plalatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  whilst  he  went  about  to  take  possession  of  the  towns  and 
castles  thereof  somewhat  unwarily,  he  and  his  company  were  taken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coijn^y^  an4  afterwards  released  for  a  great 
sum  of  money  contributes^  by  the  Bavarians.  Thereafter  being  rev 
ceived  of  them  peaceably,  within  a  short  time  after,  he  took  hift  jour- 
ney ;  and  went  into  the  Holy  Land  with  divers  other  princes,  ag^n^ 
the  Infideb ;  from  whence,  having  lost  many  of  hts  people^  and  1^ 
life  being  spared  to  him,  he  i^umed  with  a  f^w  that  remained.  H 
the  end,  while  he  was  walking  on  the  bridge  of  KelhaiM,  he  was  s^^ 
bed  with  a  knife  by  one  Stichius,  a  fool,  that  was  ofiended  ^t  his  jests, 
and  immediately  ^11  down  dead  amon^  his  noWet|  the  13^  of  9ep^ 
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lerobcr,  in  anno  1231.  He  was  buried  in  great  state  and  pomp  in 
Sbeyrn.  He  ruled  Bavaria^  after  bis  father^s  decease,  forty-eight  ye-ars 
and  more.  He  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Primeslaus,  King  of  Bo- 
bemia,  widow  of  Albert  Boggy,  a  princess  of  great  beauty,  and  of 
•a  bigh  spirit.    His  children  by  her  were  these : 

Otho,  Prince  Palatine  Elector  of  the  Rhine,  Duke  of  Ba» 

varia. 
Lewis,  slain  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second. 
Isabella,  married  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Seconcl. 
Anna,  married  to  Rudolph,  Duke  of  Saxcikiy,  Angria,  «iid 

Wet^halia. 


OTHO  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

OTHO,  sbmamed  the  illustrious,  wios,  in  fais  fiither^s  life-ttrae, 
created  both  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  He  made  wars  against  Frederick  of  Austria,  a  seditious  and 
unquiet  prince ;  spoiled  and  burnt  a  great  part  of  his  country,  with  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants;  took  Sherding,  and  annexed  it  to 
ha  own  estate.  Being  seduced  through  the  persuasion  of  Pope  Gre* 
gory,  he  conspired  with  other  princes  against  the  Emperor  Frederick 
tiie  Second }  wherefore,  seeing  himself  to  be  in  such  emhient  danger, 
and  accused  of  disloyalty  and  high-treason,  and  fearing  the  event  of 
the  Emperor^s  displeasure,  he  turned  unto  his  side  again.  He  joined 
bis  forces  with  the  Emperor  Courade,  his  son-in-law,  against  Conrade 
of  Wasserburg,  vanquished  him,  took  from  him  all  his  ciUtles  and  pos- 
sessions,  and  chaced  him  out  of  the  precinct  of  Bavaria,  because  he 
bad  received  and  refused  to  render  Albert  of  Bathaen,  a  seditious  and 
Actions  nobleman,  and  breaker  of  the  peace:  Albert,  in  the  end,  be- 
ing taken,  he  caused  bis  skin  to  be  pulled  off  him,  whiYe  he  was  yet 
bviog.  He  repressed  valiantly  Albert,  bishop  of  Rcgensburg,  who  plot- 
ted against  the  state.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry,  the  last 
ndadne  Elector  of  his  family,  and  niece  of  Henry,  simaraed  the  lion, 
and  80  wa^  the  first  Elector  Palatine  of  the  House  of  Bavaria.  He 
died  inLandshuti  in  anno  1269,  ^^'^  ^^  buried  in  Sheien.  He  begot 
icbildien: 

I^wis  the  Severe,  IKike  of  Bavaria,  and  Prince  Palatine 
Elector  of  the  Rhine. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who,  after  Us  fathei's  decease,  had 
{t)M  his  portion  and  inheritance  the  country  of  Nordge,  or 
Mortb  Bavaria,,  and  died  at  Burckhausen,  in  anno  12gO. 

ElifiabftU  maaied  to  Um  Emperor  Conrade  the  Fourth,  and 
after  his  death  to  Meijxbaxd,  Earl  of  Tyrol  Soohia,  mar* 
xie4  t9  Gehbard  of  Hirsperg,  for  bi&  valous  and  stoutness, 
shewed  against  the  Bohemians. 
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LEinS  THE  SEVERE. 

;  LEWIS,  simamed  the  Severe,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Elector  Pa- 
latine of  the  Rhine,  was  bom  the  fifteenth  of  April  1229*  The  ae* 
cond  year  after  his  fathei^s  decease  he  divided  the  inheritance  with  hit 
brother,  and  had  for  his  part  the  Pialatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  Upper 
Bicvaria  (whereof  the  chief  towns  be  Munchen,  Waaserbtug,  and  In- 
gt^tadt)  together  with  the  government  of  R^nsburg,  to  wit,  RieU 
tenburg,  Stephaning,  Lengenfield,  RengstauflF,  and  Kalmunt  He  was 
a  very  virtuous  and  religious  prince,  and  a  great  justiciar;  he  was  of  a 
good  wit,  and  adorned  with  many  singular  virtues,  both  of  body  and 
mind.  He  caused  to  behead  his  wife  Anne,  the  Duke  of  Brabant^s  sis* 
ter,  for  suspicion  of  adultery.  He  built  Furstenfield,  to  bury  her  in 
Jbonourably.  About  some  five  years  after,  he  warred  against  die  Mar- 
shals of  Pappenheim;  took,  burnt,  and  rased  Wissenbnrg,  a  town  in 
iNordge.  After  other  five  years,  he  built  the  town  Fridtag  for  a  de- 
fence against  the  citizens  of  Augsburg.  After  the  Emperor  Lewis^ 
death,  the  empire  having  continued  wiSiout  a  head,  during  the  niaoa 
of  eighteen  years,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  sedition,  and  dims 
great  troubles,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  with  the  consent  and  ap* 
probation  of  all  the  princes,  had  full  power  and  authority  given  him 
to  choose  another  emperor  in  his  place.  Whereupon  he  elected  Rih 
dolph,  Earl  of  Hasburg,  and  afterwards  married  his  daughter,  and  was 
a  constant  friend  to  him  all  his  life  time*  In  the  end,  being  come  to 
Heidelberg,  to  make  peace  between  Albert  and  Adolph,  both  Caesars  at 
one  time ;  and  being  taken  with  a  disease,  which  had  swelled  his  privy 
members,  and,  for  shame  he  had  thereof,  having  neglected  the  remedica 
too  long,  he  died  in  the  same  chamber  where  he  vras  bom,  the  first  of 
February,  in  anno  1294,  of  his  age  the  sixty-fifth,  having  ruled  forty 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Furstenfield.  He  had  three  wives,  the  fiist^ 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  had  no  diildren  by  kec 
By  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Comrade,  King  of  Poland,  he  had 

Lewis,  a  frugal  and  virtuous  prince,  who  died  at  Norenbct^ 
through  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  that  he  received  of  Ciils^ 
Earl  of  Hohenloe,  while  they  were  runnning  together. 

By  Mcchtildis,  the  Emperor's  daughter,  his  last  wife,  he  had 

Rudolph,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  of  whom  all 
the  Jpadatine  Electors  are  desecended,  that  have  been  since. 

Anne,  married  to  Henry,  Eari  of  CatKnelbogen. 

Mechtildis,  married  to  OAo,  Duke  of  Lunenburg. 

Lewis  the  Fifth,  Emperor,  of  whom  are  descended  all  those 
other  princes,  that,  since  that  timei  have  ruled  Bavaria^ 
unto  this  day. 
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RUDOLPH  THE  FIBST. 

RUDOLPn  the  Fint,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  the, 
beginning,  laboured  to  make  peace  and  agreement  between  hi«  uncle 
Albert,  of  Austria,  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  Adolph,  his  father-iiw 
law.  But  afterwards  be^w  to  adhere  more  closely  to  Adolph,  and  sue* 
comred  him  in  his  unfortunate  wars  against  Albert  (both  of  them  con- 
tending for  the  empire)  being  kindled  with  an  indignation  against  his 
nncle,  because  he  had  besieged  Alze,  a  town  withm  his  dominions  $ 
andy  Adolph  being  slain  in  the  battle,  he  had  much  ado  to  escape  with 
a  small  number,  and  save  himself  in  Worms.  Having,  through  the  in- 
tercession  of  his  mother,  obtuned  free  pardon  and  remission  from  his 
victorious  uncle,  for  his  former  offence;  notwithstanding,  hiving, 
within  a  short  while  after,  become  unmindful  of  the  receipt  of  so 
great  a  benefit,  was,  among  others,  one  that  conspired  and^lotted 
against  him.  Wherefore,  being  besieged  again  by  his  uncle,  he  wa^ 
forced  to  demand  pardon  of  him,  and  withal  paid  a  sum  of  money  to 
have  his  towns  rendered  to  him  agdn.  Finally,  haying  conceived  some 
hatred  and  malice  against  his  brothet  Lewb,  for  that  he  was  advanced 
to  the  Imperial  dignity,  he  was  chaced  out  of  his  country  by  him, 
and  fled  into  England.  Where  he  died,  in  anno  1319)  of  his  age  the 
forty-fourth.  By  Mechtild,  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Adolph,  Ear] 
of  Wassaw,  he  had 

«■ 
Adolph,  Rudolph  the  Second,  and  Rupert  the  First,  Pala» 

tine  Electors  of  the  Rhine. 


ADOLPH  THE  SIMPLE. 

ADOLPH,  simamed  the  Simple,  after  his  fathei^s  decease,  was, 
with  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  received  in  favour  by  the  Emperor  Lewis, 
their  uncle;  and  had  the  Electoral  Palatinate  rendered  to  him,  toge-^ 
ther  with  eertain  towns  of  Bavaria,  and  Nordge,  or  Upper  Palatinate. 
He  was  a  prince  void  of  all  ambition,  and  more  given  to  his  private 
ease  and  rest,  than  to  take  any  pains  in  ordering  and  ruling  the  repub* 
lick.  Whereupon  he  resigned  over  the  electorate  to  his  brother  Ru- 
dolph, about  the  year  1327.  Nevertheless,  John,  Duke  of  the  Lower 
Bavaria,  being  deceased  without  issue,  he  went  about,  among  others^ 
to  obtain  this  vacant  estate,  but  was  excluded  from  the  same,  by  the 
Emperor  Lewis,  who  was  a  degree  nearer  to  the  defunct  than  he  ;  he 
died,  in  anno  1327,  and  was  buried  in  Shoenau.  He  married  Irmen* 
gard,  daughter  of  Lewis,  Earl  of  Oentingen,  of  whom  he  begot 

Rupert  the  Second,  Palatine  Elector,  and  a  daughter  that 
was  married  to  Meinhard,  Earl  of  Art^harg, 
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BUDOLPH  THE  SECOND. 

RUDOLPH  the  Second,  simamed  Blindv  bom  at  WoUTratihiienp 
gucceeded  his  brother^  Adolph,  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate ;  but  died 
not  long  aftefy  about  the  year  1355.  He  had  by  his  wife,  Ann^ 
dAti|^ter  of  OthO|  Duke  ojf  Carinthia,  one  child  only,  to  wit, 

Agnes,  married  to  the  Emperor,  Chmrles  the  Fourth,  nd 
was  ctowndi  with  him  in  Rome. 


MUPERT  THE  FIKST. 


RUPERT  the  First,  simamed  Rufus,  was  Prince  PalatiBe  Eledar 
of  die  Rhine,  after  his  brothei^s  decease ;  he  founded  and  ersctod  ikm 
University  of  Heidelberg,  in  anno  1546.  Having  joined  his  fotoii 
with  Lewis,  the  Elector  of  Brandenbuig,  he  fou^t  against  a  eertaia 
eousening  miller,  that  had  given  himself  out  for  Waldemar,  Marqoitf 
of  Brandenburg ;  he  was  by  him  vanquished  and  taken  nrisooer,  an4 
was  released  by  the  Emperor  Charles  with  much  difficulty.  He  had 
two  wives,  the  first,  Elisabeth  of  Namur,  the  second,  Beatrix  cf  Beiw 
gen,  and  had  no  issue  by  them;  he  died,  in  anno  1590|  and  waa  buriM 
in  Ueustat.  ^ 


RUPERT  THE  SECOND. 

RUPERT  the  Second,  simamed  Dunis,  son  to  Adolph  the  Simple, 
succeeded  his  uncle  Rupert  in  the  Palatine  Electorate  of  the  Rhine. 
After  the  death  of  the  Empeior»  Charles  the  Fourth,  haviag  joi*sd  his 
fbfces  with  the  olher  dukes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  he  mado  War 
agpunst  the  Enperot  Vtnceslaus,  for  that  he  detained  certain  towns  ami 
caslles  of  North  Bavaria,  which  bis  Esther  had  taken  in  pawn  for  y$ 
wifcTs  portion  ^wheffefoie,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Eniperor,  hawai 
panned  in  open  warfare,  by  those  of  Ragensburg,  Au^bulg,  and 
divers  other  towns,  lying  on  the  Rhine,  and,  having  fought 
against  his  enemies  near  unto  Spires,  he  slew  two  bundled,  took  tWsaa 
hundred  of  them,  and  compelled  the  rest  So  fly  into  the  same  city. 
Uia  country  having  been  spoikd  and  burnt  hj  aone  wicked  and 
damnable  persons,  and  having  apprehended  them,  ha  caused  to  thiw# 
them  iato  an  hot  furnace,  beiii|^  some  forty  ia  number;  in  the  end  hm 

eye  Uasself  io  peace  and  qwwtnass,  and  lenewedl  and  incnaaed  the 
niversity  of  Heidelberg,  so  far,  that  it  may  seem  that  he  was  (as  it 
were)  the  fintfosmdet  thereof.  Hs  was  a  fommisand  mawacd  prince, 
both  in  peaceand  w«;  be  4Mp  m  asmo  li^tv  ^^^  ^^^  b«n«^  >Q 
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ShcBtiau;  he  mfimed  Beatriic,  daiig|hter  of  Frednici^y.  King  of  S!^j. 
of  whom  ke  begot 

Rupert^  the  Emperor. 

Anne,  married  to  the  Dulce  of  JoHexs  find  Bferaeti. 

Elisabeth  manried  to  Procopius,  ManpUs  of  t&mdM, 


RUPERT  THE  THIRD. 


RUPERT  the  Third,  Prince  Elector  of  Palatbe  of  the  Ithine,  and 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  by  the  prince  elected  emperoc  at  Boparl,  in 
anno  1406,  and  sacred  by  the  archbishop  at  Cologne,  after  thai, 
Vinceslaus  had  been  deposed  fronx  hi&  government.  Being  rery  ear- 
nestly requested  by  the  pope  to  make  war  against  John  Galeace,  Duke 
of  Milan,  whose  greatness  he  feaxed,  he  went  into  Italy;  where,  halt- 
ing fought  in  the  country  of  Brescia,  against  the  Duke,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  such  as  had  not  as  yet  mad^  defection  from,  Vioceriav^^  jan 
received  an  overihrow  at  his  hands,  and  retired  back  agaia»  nq(,.Q^ 
girding  the  earnest  suit  of  the  Florentines,^  that  intceated  foe  hi«.l^/^ 
aud  assistance,  taking  ship  at  Vc^nice^  axui  i^turned  into*  GermaflMi 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  bis.  d^vs  io  beau  tiding  and.  adorning  a^  t^ 
same.  He  was  severe,  of  an  high  spirit  and  great  cpurag^  vrai^^qi^ 
pert  in  warfare,  and  a  great  msticiar ;  being,  wubalnuicb  addicted  .1^ 
the  advancement  of  the  republick,  and  conserving  of  the  same  in  her 
full  integrity  and  glory.  Thus,  after  he  had  ruled  tile  empire  very 
commendably  nine  years  and  (aifl(iosl}.ninemontli8^  he  died  at  Oppen- 
heira,  the  seventeenth  of  May,  in  anno  1410,  and  was  buried  at  Hei* 
delberg,  together  with  his  wife  Eliaahfith,  daughter  of  Frederick,  Bur- 
grave  of  Noremberg,  he  had  six  children  by  her, 

Rupert,  sirnamed  Pepin. 

l^wis,.  PfincQ  Ek^M  T^^kUfA  thftBbiiifi. 

J[oh;n,  Duke  of  Neufc^Fg*. 

J'rederick  of  Ambui^gc 

Qt^»  IJUjOse  of  NeuivafckAb.  in-  B«wiie»  BnA  MmfAfih  ott 

th^  Neckaff* 
Stqphep,  Dujk/Q.of  Z:««eibFUgktfi.aad  ObrixM»». 


LKwiSs  TJm,  rmnrff. 

LSWISi  t^  Fourth,  sirnamed  Barhativ^  and  Pui%  succA^diog  hit, 
fa^bor  in  tfce  eleqtorate,  a  prince  that,  wa^  f^pus  bpjth  in  peace^  and, 
in  w^.,  He  was  president  or  moderator  of  tbe^  €0i9icil  of  C^nstaiKe,^ 
in  anno  14|15,  warred  in  the  HWy  Iwd,  aud.  a^^ist^  the  ordeu  oC 
Teutoas,,  m  Prussii^  with  sonae^  uioopft  of.  soldi^^  whiqh  ha  .bi)9U|gM» 
unto  them.    He  h^lp^d  UtewMe  tbp  Eftrl  of  Va¥d$MM.^eM9»fc.  thpac^ 
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of  LorraiDy  by  sendinc  unto  him  a  selected  company  of  experiraentoi 
warriors^  who  died  au  in  the  battle;  the  Frenchmen,  that  were  on 
their  side,  having  first  begun  to  fly,  and  (as  it  were)  betrayed  them, 
in  anno  1431.  He  learned  the  Greek  tongue  in  his  old  age;  because 
he  had  understood  that  the  Emperor  Sigisniond  had  found  great  fiiult 
with  the  barbarous  education  of  unlearned  princes.  Being  veiy  aged, 
and  having  waxed  blind,  he  died  in  anno  1436,  and  was  buried  at 
Heidelberg.  He  had  two  wives,  the  first  Blanch,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  FourUi,  King  of  England;  the  second  Mechtild,  daughter  of 
Lewis  Earl  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  had  by  her  three  sons : 

Lewis,  Prince  Electot  Palat.  of  the  Rhine. 

Frederick,  tutor  and  administrator  of  the  Palatine  Ekclorater 

Rupert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne^ 


LEVIS  THE  FIFTH. 

LEWIS  the  fifth,  called  the  Youngnr  and  Virtuous,  Prince  Elector 
Ffelatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  being  a  relig^us  and 
peaceable  prince,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  very  mild  and  affiible  withal, 
was  much  beloved  for  his  singular  virtues.  He  died  in  anno  1449^ 
and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg :  he  married  Mars^ret,  daughter  of 
Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  widow  of  Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  mar- 
lied  after  hb  decease  to  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Wirtembcrg,  and  had,  by  her, 

Mechtild,  married  to  Lewis,  Duke  of  IVirlembcig. 
PhiUp^  Prince  Elector  Paktine. 


FREDERICK  THE  FIRST. 

FREDERICK  the  first,  simamed  Victorious,  bom  the  fini  of  Aa« 
gust,  in  anno  1425,  was  at  first  tutor  and  administrator  to  the  young 
Prince  Philip,  his  nephew,  and  afterwards,  by  adopting  of  him  to  hb 
son,  became  Prince  Elector  Palatine;  he  was  a  most  valiant  and  cou- 
rageous prince,  most  constant  and  invincible  at  arms,  and  fought  many 
dimgerous  combates ;  he  secured  his  country  from  all  foreign  invasion, 
and  purg^  the  highways  of  robbers ;  he  was  a  stout  defender  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  and  Majesty,  agpunst  all  the  subtle  and  treacherous 
plots  of  the  popes.  He  forced  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Wirtembcrg,  to  leave 
off  the  unlawful  suing  for  hb  wife's  dowry,  from  Philip,  hb  pupil, 
which  he  sought  by  arms ;  and  afterwards  being  agpun  invaded  by  the 
same  prince,  that  was  assbted  by  Charles,  Marqub  of  Baden  and  one 
of  his  brethren,  he  vanqubhed  them  all  in  one  battle,  near  unto  Hei« 
delbeig,  and  took  thom  prisoners,  on  the  first  of  July,  1462 ;  whom, 
after  a  little  while,  he  set  at  liberty,  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  bebg 
content  with  the  honour  of  so  fiimoos  a  victory.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried; he  died  in  anno  1476,  of  hb  age  dM  fifiy-fint* 
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PHILIP. 

PHILIP,  bora  after  his  father  Lewis  the  Yoonget^s  decease,  and 
siraamed  Ingenuous,  was  prince  palatine  elector  of  the  Rhine,  after 
die  death  of  Frederick  the  First ;  before  the  wars  of  Bavaria,  he  was 
a  most  potent,  rich,  and  redoubted  prince;  but,  having  refused  to 
make  peace,  upon  very  equitable  conditions,  which  &e  Emperor 
Maximilian  had  offered  to  him,  he  was  by  him  declared  a  rebel ;  and 
being  left  by  the  French«men,  that  were  the  cause  and  instruments  of 
this  war,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  with  many  of  his 
nobility  and  others,  which  were  either  slain  in  the  battle,  poisoned,  or 
executed;  he  died  in  Anno  1508,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelbei^,  He 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Rich,  Duke  of  Bavana,  and 
liad  twelve  children  by  her,  whose  names  be  these: 

Lewis,  Prince  Elector  of  Palatine. 

Rupert  the  Virtuous* 

Frederick,  siraamed  Pious,  Prince  Elector  Palatine* 

Philip,  Bishop  of  Freisingen* 

George,  Bishop. of  Spires« 

Henry,  Bishop  of  Utrecht  and  Worms. 

John,  Bishop  of  Regensburg. 

Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Newmarckt* 

JEmilia,  married  to  George  the  First,  Duke  of  Stetin  and 

Pomerania, 
Helena,  married  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Meckelburg. 
Elisabeth,  married  to  William  the  Younger,  Landgrave  of 

Hesse,  and  after  hb  death  to  Philip  the  Second,  Marquis 

of  Baden. 
The  Fourth  Daughter  was  an  Abbess. 


LEWIS  THE  SIXTH. 

LEWIS  the  Sixth,  Prince  Elector  Palatine, '  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
&C. '  wa3  a  wise  and  pradent  prince,  and  a  great  favourer  of  learning. 
Having  most  prudently  pacified  many  tumults  and  discords,  he  was 
calted  the  Peaceable  or  Peace-maker.  He  lived  fifty-five  years  and 
above,  died  in  Anno  1544,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg;  he  married 
SybiUa  or  Sidonia,  Daughter^  of  Albert  the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
but  had  no  issue  by  her. 

FREDERICK  the  Second,  brother  to  Lewis  the  Sixth,  and  siraamed 
Pius,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
bom  in  December,  in  Anno  1482,  excelling  in  many  high  and  princely 
virtues,  was  much  admired  and  praised  of  all  men.  He  was  so 
much  inclined  to  pity  and  devotion,  that,  in  Anno  1546,  he  abolished 
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and  chaced  Popery  quite  out  of  his  dominions,  and  placed  tfae  title 
and  sincere  doctrine  of  Christian  *  religion  in  place  thereof.  He 
loved  his  country  and  subjects  so  dearly,  that  he  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  the  good  and  prosperous  estate  of  such  as  lived  under  him,  and 
die  safety  of  whole  Germany.  He  was  so  much  given  to  peace,  tfaat^ 
during  those  domestick  and  cruel  dissensions  that  were  then,  he  spared 
neither  cost,  charges,  labour,  nor  pains  to  attain  thereto',  and  thereafter 
to  enjoy  the  same:  Not  that  be  was  not  skilful  and  expert  in  warfare; 
seeing  that  by  the  states  of  the  empire  he  was  chosen  general  of  Ae 
army,  when  the  town  of  Vienna  was  besieged  by  the  Turk,  and  by 
hi^  nephew  most  valiantly  defended  and  freed  of  all  danger;  but 
because  he  had  learned  by  experience,  how  blessed  and  happy  a  things 
peace  was.  He  was,  moreover,  a  great  favourer  and  chensher  of  alF 
sorts  of  good  learning,  and  learned  men.  In  such  great  and  wetgjhtr 
a^rs  of  the  empire  as  he  meddled  with,  he  proved  wary  and  CBrem 
in  enterprising,  prudent  in  managing,  and  fortunate  in  tfae  event 
and  success.  He  died  in  Anno  1656,  of  his  ag^  the  74th.  He 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Christiern  King  of  Ilenmarit,  and  had 
no  issue  by  her. 


OTHO  HENRY. 

OTHO  Heniy,  Prince  Elector  Palatiae^  son  to  Rupert  the 
Virtuous,  and  nephew  to  the  elector  Philip,  bom  in  April,  in  Anno 
1502,  succeeded  bis  uncle  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate,  which  he  had 
resigned  over  to  him,  while  he  was  dying,  in  Anno  1556 ;  and  enjo3rcd 
the  same  scarce  three  years,  but  died  at  Heidelberg  in  Anno  1559f 
and  was  buried  there  also  i  A  prince  very  commendable  in  his  actions, 
a  stout  defender  and  advancer  of  true  religion,  an  earnest  lover  of 
peace,  and  withal  endued  with  wisdom  and  magnanimity.  He  married 
Susanna,  one  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  widow  of  Caiimir,  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg,  and  had  no  children  by  her. 


FREDERKIK  THE  THIRD. 

FREDERICK  the  Third,  son  of  John  Earl  of  Obrinca,  SiiDneveii 
and  S|)a9hdm,  the  posterity  of  Lewis,  simamed  Pious,  having  h^re 
(ailed,  succeeded  by  right  descent  to  the  Palatine  Electorate.  He  ww 
a  peaceable  prince,  and  a  singular  protector  of  the  muses.  He  died  in 
November,  in  Anno  1576,  of  his  age  the  6Zd.  He  married  fiM 
Maxy,^  daughter  of  Casimir,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  in  Anno  1537 1 
and  afterwards  Emilia,  daughter  of  the  Eari  of  Newenar,  and  widow 
of  Heniy  of  Brederode,  in  Anno  1569»  having  no  children  by  her. 
Tbftfotb^re  uBlo  him  these  deven: 

Albert,  who  died  in  his  infancy. 

I^ewis  the  Sevendr,  Prince  Elector  Pidatine,  frc* 

Elisabeth,  married  to  John  Fiedericfc|  Doke  of  Saxony; 
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Herman-Lewis,  Prince  Palatine,  who  was  drowned  in  the 

river  at  Bourges  in  France, 
John  Casimir,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  Tutor  and 

Administrator  of  the  Electorate. 
Susanna  Dorothy,  married  to  William,  Duke  of  Saxony. 
Albert  and  Charles,  who  died  in  their  infancy. 
Anne-Elisabeth,   married  to  Philip  the  Second,  Landgrave 

of  Hesse. 
Cunnegunde-Jacob,  wife  to  John  Earl  of  Nassaw,  in  Dillem* 

berg. 
Christopher,  Prince  Palatine,  slain  in  the  Low-Countries. 


LEWIS  THE  SEVENTH. 

LEWIS  the  Seventh,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Earl  of  Simmeren  and  Spanhcim,  bom  in  July,  in  Anno  15399  ^^ 
a  very  religious  prince,  of  a  sincere  and  unspotted  life  and  conversation. 
He  brought  all  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate  to  a  most  commendable 
and  good  order.  He  increased,  with  great  liberality,  the  revenues  of 
Heidelberg  university,  and  maintained  justice  and  peace  with  prudent 
dexterity  and  policy.  He  had  two  wives ;  the  first,  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  by  whom  he  had  many  children*  The 
other  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Emden.  He  died,  in  Anno  1583, 
of  his  age  the  44th,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg.  These  be  the 
names  of  his  children  : 

Anne  Mary,  married  to  Charles  Prince  of  Summerland,  &c. 
Elisabeth,  Dorothy,  Frederick,  and  Philip,   dead  in  their 

infancy. 
John,  Frederick,  Lewis,  and  Christian,  dead  in  their  childhood. 
Frederick  the  Fourth,    Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of 

Bavaria,  &c. 
Philip  and  Dorothy  died  in  their  first  years. 


FREDERICK  THE  FOURTH. 

FREDERICK  the  Fourth,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  &c.  bom  in  Anno  15f  4,  after  his  father's  decease,  having 
lived  nine  years  under  the  rule  and  government  of  John  Casimir,  his 
uncle  and  tutor,  and  being,  at  his  death,  in  Anno  1592,  of  full  age^ 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  electorate.  He  was  a  virtuous  and  religious 
prince,  favoured  learning  much,  and  was  very  careiful  in  ordering  and 
settling  the  estate  both  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  aifairs  througout  all 
his  countries.  He  founded  the  town  and  castle  of  Manheim  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Neckar  arid  the  Rhine,  in  Anno  l606,  where  before 
stood  a  mean  village  and  fortress  of  that  name,  as  a  most  strong 
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bulwark,  and  sure  defence,  against  all  the  assaults  of  whatsoever 
enemies.  He  died  in  Anno  l6ll,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg. 
He  married  Louisa  Juliana,  daughter  of  WHliam  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  liveth  still,  and  had  by  her  these  children ; 

Louisa-Juliana,    married   to  John,  Prince  Palatine  of  the 

Rhine,  Duke  of  Zuneiburgh,  and   Administrator  to  Ca- 

tharina  Sophia. 
Frederick  the  Fifth,  King  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Elector  Palatine 

of  the  Rhine,  &c. 
Elisabeth-Charlotta,    married    unto    George,     Elector    of 

Brandenburg. 
Anna^Leonora,  dead  in  her  infancy. 
Lewis-William,  dead  within  a  few  days  after  he  was  born. 
Maurice-Christian,  dead  in  his  tender  age. 
Lewis-Philip,    Prince   Palatine  of    the   Rhine,    who  hatk 

allotted  to  him  for  his  inheritance  Lauterberg,  6cc. 


FREDERICK  THE  FIFTH. 

Frederick  the  Fifth,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  elector  and  arch-sewer  of  the  sacred  Roman  empire,  and,  in 
vacancy  of  the  same,  vicar  thereof,  and  one  of  the  most  noble  order 
of  the  garter,  bom  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1 596.  After  his  father's 
decease,  having  lived  for  some  little  space,  under  the  rule  and  govern^ 
ment  of  his  cousin,  John,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duke  of 
2unei burgh,  and  administrator,  took  upon  him  the  government  of  the 
Palatinate  :  A  prince  (for  his  age)  surpassing  far  his  predecessors,  a» 
being  adorned  with  all  singular  and  rare  virtues,  which  are  requisite 
in  a  true  and  perfect  prince.  He  beautified  the  castle  of  Heidelberg 
with  an  huge  and  strong  tower,  and  divers  other  reparations ;  together 
with  most  pleasant,  sumptuous,  and  admirable  gardens,  walks,  water- 
works, and  other  princely  ornaments,  for  the  most  part  cut  out  of  the 
tide  of  the  mountain,  where  the  «astlc  standeth.  He  continued,  with 
exceeding  great  cost,  the  building  and  fortification  of  the  invincible 
fort  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Manheim,  founded  by  Frederick  the 
Fourth,  his  father.  He  pacified  the  civil  dissension  of  Worms,  having 
sent  four-thousand  men  of  war  into  the  city,  for  that  purpose.  Being 
assisted  by  the  other  princes  of  the  union,  he  demulishcd  and  razed 
the  new  fortifications  of  the  town  of  Udenheim,  standing  on  the 
Rhine,  which  the  Bishop  of  Spires  had  caused  to  be  built,  contrary 
to  the  privileges  of  the  country.  He  was,  for  the  great  multitude  of 
his  heroical  and  princely  virtues,  by  the  general .  consent  of  the 
Bohemian  states,  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  and  was  crowned  id 
Prague,  the  five-and-twentieth  .of  October;  and  the  Lady  Elisabeth, 
his  spouse,  sole  daughter  of  James,  King  of  Great-Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  &c.  the  twenty-eighth  9f  that  same  month,  Anno  l6iy. 
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He  was  likewise  received  and  acknowledged  for  Marquis  of  Moravia, 
Duke  of  Silesia,  and  Marquis  of  Lusatia,  by  all  the  states  of,  those 
countries.  About  a  year  after,  having  lost  a  great  battle,  which  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  won,  not  far  from  Prague,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Bohemia,  and  the  neighbour-countries  that  belonged 
tinto  him,  to  his  victorious  enemy^  which,  within  a  few  months  after 
the  same  time,  took  possession  of  them  all.  Not  long  after  these 
things  were  past,  in  the  end  he  lost  the  Palatinate,  with  his  whole 
inheritance,  which  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  took  from  him  unjustly, 
and  gave  the  same  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  that  had  helped  him  in 
all  the  wars  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate.  He  lived  to  the  year 
1632  in  Holland,  and  from  thence  went  up  unto  the  King  of  Sweden, 
hoping,  through  God's  assistance,  for  to  recover  his  country  again; 
since  the  which  he  is  departed  this  life.  The  names  of  his  children 
are  these: 

Prince  Frederick-Henry,  chosen  King  of  Bohemia, "  born  at 

Heidelberg,  about  midnight,  the  first  of  January,  l6l4 : 

He  died  the  seventh  of  January,   1629,    having  newly 

entered  into  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age. 
Prince  Charles- Lewis,  born  at  Heidelberg,  the  twenty-second 

of  December,  l6l7. 
Elisabeth,  born  at  Heidelberg,  the  twenty-sixth  of  December, 

I6l8. 
Rupert,  bom  8 1  Prague,  December  the  seventeenth,  iSlp.' 
Maurice,  bom  at  Custrin,  the  sixth  of  January,  \62U 
Louisa-Hollandina,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  twenty-eighth  of 

April,  l62Q. 
Lewis,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  twenty-first  of  August,  16^3; 

and  died  in  January,  l625. 
Edward,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  sixth  of  October,  l624, 
Henrietta,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  seventh  of  July,  l626, 
Philip,  bom  at  the  Hague,  the  sixteenth  of  September,  l527* 
Charlotta,  bom  at  the  Hague,  the  nineteenth  of  December, 

l628:  She  died,  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  l631. 
Sophia,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  thirteenth  of  December,  iGSO. 
Henry- Frederick,  born  at  the  Hague,  February  the  third, 
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Ood,  of  his  unspeakable  mercy,  bless,  protect,  and  defend  this  noble 
Queen,  with  her  royal  progeny  *,  to  the  enlarging  of  his  church, 
to  the  further  ruin  of  Antichrist,  to  the  comfort  of  all  the  godly 
dispersed  through  the  world. 

*  God  kn  ao  far  blessed  her  Roysl  Progeny,  that  they  now  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Oret^ 
Briuin  ^  Kiof  George  the  Second  being  grent  grandson  to  Elisnbetb,  Qiieen  of  Bobenin. 
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HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  LIFE  AND  TRYAL  OF  NICHOLAS  ANTHOINE, 

Burnt  for  Judaism  at  Geneva^  in  the  Year  l£32. 
QaariO}  cbntaining  fifteen  page*. 


NICHOLAS  ANTHOINE  was  born  of  Popish  parents,  at  Brieu,  m 
Lorrain.    His  father  took  a  particular  care  of  his  education,  and 
sent  him  to  the  college  of  Luxemburg,  where  he  studied  five  yean. 
From  thence  he  was  removed-  to  Pont-ii-Mousson,  Triers,  and  Cologne ; 
where  he  went  on  with  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  till 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  ag?.     Being  returned  to  his  f&tbcr^s,  and 
disliking  the  church  of  Rome,  he  repaired  to  Mctz,  and  applied  himself 
to  M.  Ferry,  an  eminent  divine  of  that  city,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  he  heartily  embraced*    From  that  time  he 
professed  himself  a  Protestant,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  his  relations 
to  the  reformed  religion.    From  Metz,  he  was  sent  to  Sedan,  in  order 
to  study  divinity ;  and  from  thence  to  Gcncva,^  where  he  continued  his 
theological  studies.     He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  readily  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  finding  several  dif!icu!ti(.*s  in  the  New,  which 
teemed  to  him  unanswerable,  he  inwardly  embraced   the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, about  five  or  six  years  before  his  tryal.     His  first  doubts  were 
occasioned  by  his  comparing  the  two  genealogies  of  Ji^us  Christ,  as 
they  arc  related  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke ;  but  when  he  came  to 
examine  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  arc  applied  to  the 
Messias  in  the  New,  he  proved  so  wvuk  as  to  K-nounce  his  Christianity. 
And,  as  new  notions  of  religion  frequently  make  a  greaUT  impression, 
than  those  wherein  men  have  been  bred  up  from  their  younger  years,  he 
grew  so  zealous  for  Judaism,  that  he  resolved  to  make  an  open  profe*- 
•lon  of  it.     Accordingly  he  left  Geneva,  and  returned  to  Metz,  and  im* 
mediately  discovered  his  opinions  to  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  their  synagogue  :  But  they  refused  him,  for  fear  uf 
bringing  themselves  into  trouble ;  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  Jews  of 
Amsterdam,  or  Venice,    Whereupon  he  resolved  to  take  a  journey  to 
Venice,  and  earnestly  intreated  the  Jews  of  that  town  to  circumcise 
liim.     But  he  was  again  disappointed  ;  for  those  Jews  refused  to  com- 
])ly  with  his  desire,  and  told  him  the  Senate  had  forbid  them  to  cir- 
cumcise any  body  that  was  not  born  a  Jew.    Anthoine,  longing  to  re- 
ceive the  seal  of  the  Jewish  coveoanti  went  quickly  to  PAdua,  in  hope* 
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Ihatibe  Jews  of  that  place  would  be  more  favourable  to  him ;  but  they 
gave  bim  the  same  answer.  The  Jews  of  that  city,  and  those  of  Venice, 
toid  him,  that  he  might- be  saved,  without  making  an  outward  profes- 
sion of  Judaism,  provided  he  remained  faithful  to  God  in  his  heart* 
This  made  him  resolve  to  return  to.  Geneva,  where  he  bad  more 
acquaintances  than  any  where  elst*.  M.  Diodati,  minister  and  pro- 
fessor of  that  city,  took  him  into  his  house,  to  be  tutor  to  his  children. 
He  pretended  to  go  on  with  his  theological  studies,  and  was  for  some 
time  teacher  of  the  first  class*  Afterwards  he  disputed  for  the  chair  of 
Philosophy^  but  without  any  success.  All  that  time  he  lived  out- 
wardly like  a  true  Christian  ;  for  he  confessed  at  his  tiyal,  that  he  had 
constantly  received  the  communion ;  but,  in  private  he  lived,  and  per- 
formed his  devotions,  like  a  Jew.  At  last,  being  poor,  and  weary  of 
the  condition  he  was  in,  and  wanting  a  settlement,  he  desired  a  testi- 
monial of  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  was  granted  him,  and  ^A'ent  to 
the  Synod  of  Burgundy,  held  at  Gex,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the 
ministry.  He  was  admitted  according  to  custom,  promising  to  follow 
the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  discipline  and  confes' 
aion  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France,  6cc.  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  church  of  Divonne,  in  the  country  of  Gex. 

He  had  not  been  long  there,  when  the  lord  of  that  place  perceived 
lie  never  mentioned  Jesus  Christ  in  his  prayers  and  sermons^  that  he 
took  hb  text  only  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  applied  to  some  other 
persons  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  Christians 
imderstand  of  Jesus  Christ  This  raised  great  suspicions  against  hinu 
When  he  came  to  hear  of  it,  he  was  very  much  perplexed  ;  and,  being 
Dftturally  of  a  melancholy  temper,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  madness,  in  the 
month  of  February,  l6S2,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  manifest  judg- 
ment of  God,  because  it  happened  the  very  next  day  after  he  had  ex- 
pounded the  second  Psalm,  without  applying  it  to  our  Saviour.  He 
grew  so  distracted,  that  he  moved  upon  his  hands  and  feet  in  his 
chamber,  publickly  exclaimed  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  some  ministers  of  Geneva,  who  went  to  see 
him*  He  horribly  inveighed  against  the  person  of  Christ,  calling  him 
all  idol,  &e.  and  saying  that  the  New  Testament  was  a  mere  fable,  ile 
called  for  a  chafing-dish  full  of  burning  coals,  and  told  the  divines,  who 
weie  in  his  chamto*,  that  he  would  put  his  hand  into  the  fire  to  main- 
tain his  doc^ne,  bidding  them  do  the  like  for  their  Christ.  His  niad- 
ncM  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ran  away  in  the  night  from 
thoae  under  whose  custody  he  was,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Geneva,  where 
lie  was  found  the  next  morning  half  naked,  and  lying  in  the  dirt ;  and, 
liaTing  pulled  off  his  shoes  in  the  name  of  the  true  God  of  Israel,  he 
wonbipped  ^m  barefooted,  prostrated  upon  the  ground,  and  bias- 
phemi^g  against  Christ. 

The  magistrates  of  Geneva  ordered  him  to  be  carried  into  an  hos- 
pital, where  the  physicians  took  care  of  him,  and  he  was  visited  by  some 
4livines.  His  mind  was  composed  by  degrees,  and  then  he  left  ofi'  speak- 
Ing  injuriously  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  religion,  but  stoutly  main- 
^ned  Judaism.  Being  thus  recovered  from  his  madness,  he  was  com- 
loqitted  to  jaili  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time  before  the  magis^ 
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trates  took  cognisance  of  that  afikir;  being  only  visited  by  leveral 
divines,  who  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to.  make  him  seasible  of  the 
falsity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  enormity  of  his  conduct,  and  to  bring  him 
over  to  the  Christian  religion ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  opinions. 

M.  Ferry,*  a  minister  of  Metz,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  had  conr 
verted  Anthoine  to  the  Protestant  religion,  hearing  of  the  9&d  conditioas 
^nd  the  great  <langer  he  was  in,  writ  a  letter  about  him,  the  3(Hh  of 
March,  to  the  ministers  and  professors  of  the  church  and  academy  of 
Geneva.  It  contains  several  particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  that 
unhappy  man  ;  and  therefore,  I  think  it  necessary  to  insert  it  in  diis 
place,  and  I  hope  no  curious  reader  will  blame  mc  for  it*  The  letter 
runs  thus : 

Gentlemen^  and  most  honoured  Brcthreny 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  fault  I  am  going  to  commit,  if  you  take 
it  to  be  such :  And  indeed,  I  do  not  pretend  to  represent  any  thing  to 
you,  but  in  order  to  submit  it  to  your  censure*     I  have  heard,  with  ai| 
unspeakable  grief,  what  has  happened  to  that  poor  wretch,  who  is 
amongst  you  ;  and  I  beseech  you  to  foi*give  my  freedom  in  writing  to 
you  about  it.     I  do  not  do  it  altogether  without  the  request  of  otherst 
Besides,  one  must  not  expect  a  call  to  preserve  an  unfortunate  man, 
who  runs  himself  into  destruction ;  since  God  and  nature,  smd  our 
ancient  acquaintance  and  friendship,  may  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  me 
to  do  it.    To  which  I  add,  that,  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
bim  to  salvation,  I  think  I  have  great  reason  to  desire  that  he  may  not 
undo  himself,  and  to  endeavour,  with  your  leave,  to  prevent  it.     I  thank 
God,  since  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  him  a  new  example  of  humaii 
frailty,  that  he  has  brought  him  amongst  you,  that  you  might  preveat 
his  doing  mischief,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  him.     I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  mildness  and  patience  will  be  the  most  proper  means  to  succeed  ia 
it.     I  make  no  doubt  that  his  illness  proceeds  from  a  black  and  deep 
melancholy,  to  which  I  always  perceived  he  was  very  much  inclined  } 
especially  after  he  had  seduced  a  young  man,  whom  he  brought  hither 
from  Sedan,  in  hopes  to  get  something  by  teaching  him  philosophy^  and 
then  he  privately  carried  him  farther,  though  )  had  earnestly  desiradi 
him  to  send  him  back,  and  exhorted  the  young  man  to  return  to  Sedan, 
which  was  M.  Du  Moulin's  desire,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended* 
From  that  time  he  could  not  bear  the  light  in  any  room  of  a  gentle* 
man's  house,  where  I  had  placed  him,  being  always  uneasy,  restless,  and 
silent.    Nay,  he  had  much  ado  to  express  himself,  and  it  was  a  bard 
matter  to  make  him  speak,  though  I  earnestly  desired  him  to  be  mora 
free,  and  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  dine  with  me  now  and  then,  and 
took  all  possible  care  of  him.     Which  we  ascribed  to  the  ill  success  he 
had  in  a  Synod  of  the  Isle  of  France,  whither  he  had  been  sent  with  a 
testimonial,  and  recommendation  of  the  church  and  academy  of  Sedan, 
notwithstanding  which,  he  did  not  appear  sufficiently  qualified  for  tlie 
ministry.     After  he  had  enticed  away  that  young  man,  he  writ  several 
letters  to  mc,  wherein  expressed  a  great  grief  for  it ;  and  in  all  of  theii 

•  A  large  acconnt  of  that  aouaent  diviM  may  be  seen  ia  Uie  Jlittotkal  and  pritical  Pirtah 
prj,  latelj  puhliabod  in  ]£nglisb. 
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lie  ipped  many  words^  whjch  shewed  his  mind  was  very  much  dejected* 

beuig  above  all  things  sensible  of  the  reproofs  he  had  received  for  it. 

So  that  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  write  to  him  now  and  then,  to  clear 

fab  mind  of  those  needless  scrqples,  and  of  such  an  unreasonable  and 

.dangerous  vexation,  and  to  exhort  him  to  apply  himself  to  his  study 

with  chearfuloesa,  and  a  resolution  to  do  better  for  the  time  to  come. 

It  b  therefore  highly  probable  that  bis  melancholy  has  been  heightened 

by  those  cloudy  thoughts,  and  likewbe  by  the  poverty  and  want  of 

fnany  things,  into  which  he  fell  soop  after,  and  whereof  he  complained 

to  me  in  his  letters^  so  far  as  to  mention  the  temptations  under  which 

his  mind  was  almost  ready  to  sink.    To  this  I  may  add  the  nature  of 

bb  studies  bent  upon  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  he  writ  to  me,  that 

he  wag  drawing  up  a  concordance.     However,  though  those  things 

srere  not  the  true  cause  of  his  illness,  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  there  b 

esortof  melancholy,  in  which  the  physicians  acknowledge  diTw  t2,  which 

is  neither  a  crime  nor  a  divine  punishment,  but  a  great  misfortune. 

Certainly,  that  which  he  lies  under,  is  very  deplorable;  but,  gentlo- 

raea,  I  think  I  may  say  that,  though  nature  is  the  instrument  of  God  « 

^Providence,  yet  all  accidents  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  punish* 

ments,  or  signs  of  a  wicked  life,  nor  the  madness  of  that  poor  wretch  as 

a  formal  chastisement  for  his  error ;  there  being  so  many  reasons  to  b&> 

lieve.that  it  proceeds  from  the  disorder  of  the  brain,  and  from  melan* 

choly.     His  madness  seems  to  be  only  an  exorbitant  fit  of  melancholy, 

which  being  allayed  by  remedies,  he  appears  now  in  his  former  state.: 

And,  though  he  errs  only  in  the  single  point,  for  which  he  is  prosecuted, 

there  is  no  reason  to  infer  from  it,  that  he  speaks  in  cold  blood,  and 

with  a  sound  mind-     For  it  is  the  property  of  that  sort  of  melancholy, 

to  have  but  one  object,  leaving  the  mind  free  in  all  other  things, as  you 

know  better  than  I.     There  are  some  who  speak  upon  any  subject  with 

great  learning  and  sedateness,  and  have  but  one  grain  of  madness,  which 

^hey  discover  only  by  intervals,  to  those  who  hit  upon  it.     I  am  the 

more  willing  to  compare  that  unfortunate  man  to  them,  l^ecause,  in  that 

very  thing,  wherein  he  pretends  to  be  wise,  he  appears  most  ridiculous; 

/or  he  says  what  he  would  be  ashamed  of  out  of  his  fit,  though  he  were 

no  Christian;  since  he  denies,  as  I  hear,  what  the  very  Heathens  and 

Jews  acknowledge.     And  therefore  it  is  not  a  heresy,  but  a  blasphemy, 

which  proceeds  from  a  mind  rather  distempered  than  perverted.     Hb 

usual  frights  and  horrors  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  certain  sign  of  it ;  and 

there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  them  to  a  divine  judgment,  and  to  infer 

from  thence  that  he  is  a  reprobate.     After  all,  gentlemen,  it  is  certain 

he  imposes  upon  you,  when  he  tells  you  that  he  believed,  eight  or  ten 

years  ago,  what  he  believes  now  :  For,  since  that  time,  he  has  not  only 

given  all  manner  of  proofs  of  his  Christianity,  but  also  brought  over  to 

the  reformed  religion  his  eldest  brother,  w^ho  lives  honestly  among  us  ; 

and  he  has  endeavoured  to  work  the  same  effect  upon  hb  father,  to 

whom  he  has  writ  many  letters,  several  of  which  I  have  opened ;  wherein 

he  expressed  a  great  zeal,  and  a  wonderful  love  for  Jesus  Christ,  tend 

the  Christian  truths,  that  are  taught  in  our  churches.     And,  in  order  to 

bring  over  hb  relations  to  our  religion,  he  writ  to  them,  that  he  wa» 

ready  to  die  for  it,  if  God  required  it  of  him.    Nay,  when  he  was  ad* 

l4 
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milled  into  the  ministry,  he  acquainted  me  with  it,  in  a  letter  from 
Geneva,  dated  the  twenty-ninth  of  November;  being  used  to  call  me^ 
as  he  did  then,  his  dear  ghostly  Father^  whom  God  had  been  pleased  to 
make  use  of,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  reli- 
gion :  And  he  desired  me  to  acquaint  his  relations  with  it^  being  fully 
resolved  for  the  future  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  to  perform  his  duty  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  And  therefore,  gentlemen,  and  most  honour- 
ed brethren,  I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  believed  in  what  he  says,  during 
such  a  disorder  of  his  mind ;  and  I  hope,  that,  if  you  allow  him  some 
time  to  recover  from  his  phrensy,  as  I  understand  you  do,  he  will  no 
longer  blaspheme,  and  God  will  give  you  comfort  after  your  labour  and 
patience.  To  that  end,  I  wish  none  may  have  access  to  him,  but  such 
as  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  him,  or  for  whom  he  has  a  particular 
respect  and  veneration,  and  by  whom  he  may  be  gently  used  ;  lest  his 
mind  be  exasperated  by  too  many  visitants,  or  by  an  unseasonable, 
though  just  severity. 

'  Gentlemen,  give  mc  leave  to  tell  you,  that  it  seems  highly  neces- 
sary, for  the  edification  of  the  church,  that  this  afiieiir  should  be  mana- 
ged with  great  prudence.     If  you  make  an  example  of  him,  it  will, 
doubtless,  prove  extremely  prejudicial.     I  intreat  you  to  consider  the 
great  scandal  it  will  occasion,  far  and  near,  and  what  might  be  said 
against  the  office  and  profession  of  a  man  converted  from  Popery,  who 
has  learned  to  judaize  among  us,  in  the  most  famous  academies,  con- 
versing every  day  with  several  pastors.     Besides,  Judaism  being  no 
dangerous  sect,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  prevent  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  it  by  a  publick  punishment ;  nay,  perhaps  every  body  would 
not  approve  of  it.     There  are  some  extraordinary  crimes,  for  which 
when  the  guilty  person  is  to  be  punished,  it  is  not  done  in  publick ;  and 
the  proceedings  are  suppressed,  to  clear  the  present  age  from  such  an 
infamy,  and  to  leave  no  marks  of  it  to  posterity.     However,  there  is  no 
need  of  being  too  hasty  in  a  thing,  that  may  be  done  as  well  in  time, 
and  when  a  delay  cannot  be  prejudicial,  but  rather  useful.    Servetus 
had  a  long  time  allowed  him  for  his  amendment,  though  he  had  dog- 
matised above  twenty  years  in  cold  blood,  and  in  several  places,  both 
by  word  ofmouth,  and  in  written  and  printed  books,  about  things  much 
more  subtle  and  dangerous;  and  yet,  gentlemen,  you  know  the  various 
discourses,  that  were  occasioned  by  his  execution.     I  do  not  say  this, 
because  I  find  fault  with  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  such  pernicious 
errors  could  not  be  better  suppressed,  than  by  committing  the  author  to 
the  flames.    But  this  man  cannot  be  compared  to  Servetus,  I  pray  God 
to  give  him  a  better  end.    And  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen  and  most 
honoured  brethren,  not  to  grow  weary  in  this  work  of  your  great  cha- 
rity, wherein  he  will  direct  you  to  use  such  remedies,  as  are  necessaiy 
to  reclaim  that  unfortunate  man,  and  to  preserve  the  church  from  such 
an  infamy.    This  is  the  design  of  this  letter,  which  I  humbly  beseech 
you  not  to  be  offended  with ;  otherwise  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  writ  it, 
excepting  the  wishes  I  have  just  now  made,  and  my  further  prayers  to 
God,  that  he  would  plentifully  bless  you  and  your  holy  labours,  increase 
your  cburchi  and  ever  keep  you  under  his  protection.    I  beg  of  yon 
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the  continuance  of  your  benevolence,  being,  with   great  ffluaceiity. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  most  humble,  most  obedient, 

And  most  affectionate  servant, 

FERRY. 
MetZj  March  30,  l632, 

M.  Mcstrezat,  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  Paris,  writ  two  let* 
tere  to  M.  Chabrey,  his  brother-in-law,  and  minister  of  Geneva; 
wherein  I  find  two  passages,  that  deserve  likewise  to  be  imparted  to  the 
publicly.  M.  Mestrezat  thought  Anthoine  had  been  a  monk.  His  first 
letter  is  dated  from  Paris,  March  12,  l632. 

'  I  am  troubled  for  you  (says  he,  in  that  letter)  about  your  Antitrini« 
tarian.  The  writings  of  our  predecessors,  de  puniendis  Haretids^  have 
not  been  very  edifying,  and  prove  very  prejudicial  to  us,  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  magistrates  are  our  enemies.  It  is  true,  the  enormib^  of 
that  man,  his  blasphemies,  his  profession  of  Christianity,  and  his  minis- 
try, aggravate  his  crime.  May  God  Almighty  direct  your  magistrates 
in  the  matter !  If  every  body  had  the  same  thoughts  of  monks,  as  I 
have,  none  of  them  should  ever  be  admitted  into  the  holy  ministry. 
I  pray  God  to  remove,  by  the  efficacy  of  his  word,  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  that  profligate  man,  and  to  keep  you  under  hb  pro- 
tection/ 

The  second  lettei:  of  M*  Mestrezat  is  only  dated  March  30,  l632,  but 
it  was  likewise  written  from  Paris.  The  following  passage  b  to  be 
found  in  it : 

'  As  to  what  concerns  your  Jewbh  monk,  and  revolted  minister,  the 
most  judicious  persons  in  this  town  wish  he  may  be  confined  to  a  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  not  be  allowed  to  see  any  body,  but  such  a* 
are  qualified  to  reclaim  him.  They  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  con* 
sequences  of  a  publick  execution,  lest  it  should  be  inferred  from  it,  by 
our  adversaries  in  these  parts,  that  words  spoken  against  the  Pope  (the 
pretended  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ)  or  against  the  Host  of  the  Mass,  are 
likewise  blasphemies  against  Christ,  and  ought  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner ;  for  they  talk  in  the  same  strain,  and  all  supreme  magis- 
trates are  judges  of  consequences,  in  their  jurisdictions.* 

Whilst  Nicholas  Anthoine  was  a  prisoner,  he  presented  three  peti- 
tions to  the  Council.  The  first  b  dated  March  11,  l632,  and  begins 
thus  :  *  In  the  name  of  the  great  God  of  Heaven,  who  is  the  rai^tj 
God  of  Israel*.  His  holy  name  be  blessed  for  ever.'  Amen.  He  be- 
seeches the  Council  to  get  some  papers  concerning  his  faith  restored  to 
him,  which  he  had  delivered  to  a  divine,  who  asked  for  them  in  their 
name;  that  he  may  revise,  correct,  and  finish  them,  before  any  thing  be 
inferred  from  them.  And  then  he  adds :  Enquerez  vous  de  ma'oiej  dec. 
That  is,  *  Enquire  into  my  life ;  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  live  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  to  seek  and  follow  the  right  way  to  salvation. 
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Qod  discovers  his  secret  ^o  those  who  honour  him.  What  I  do  is  only 
to  give  an  account  of  my  faith,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  ray  soul.  God  knows  my  heart,  and  is  a  witness  to  my  integ« 
rity  and  innocence.  Do  not  draw  innocent  blood  upon  your  heads,  nor 
upon  your  families,  and  your  city ;  and  God,  in  whose  hands  we  all 
are,  will  bless  you,  if  you  love  his  holy  ways.  I  beseech  him  with  all 
my  soul  to  bless  you,  and  to  touch  your  hearts,  that  you  may  be  moved 
witti  pity  and  cofnpassion  itpwards  me,  the  poor  and  afflicted  servant  of 
Ihe  Lord,  &c/ 

Antbpine  pr^eiit^  his  second  petition  the  next  day,  March  12 ; 
which  I  shall  insert  at  length. 

Jn  ike  name  of  the  Lord^  the  God  of  Israel. 

MagnyiceiU  Q»d  most  Honoured  Lords^ 

*  What  I  am  going  to  represent  to  you  is  not  with  an  intent  to  avoid 
death.  According  to  God,  I  do  not  deserve  it;  for  I  fear  him,  I  leva 
him,  and  bless  him,  and  will  bless  and  worship  his  holy,  glorious,  and 
adorable  name  to  my  last  breath.  Nevertheless,  according  to  your 
kws  and  belief,  and  what  is  commonly  objected  to  me,  you  wi|l  thjnk 
I  justly  deserve  it.  If  God  would  be  pleased  to  do  it,  he  would  sf^eif 
his  great  wonders,  by  delivering  me ;  not  for  my  sake,  who  am  a  poor 
and  miserable;  sinner,  but  to  glorify  his  great  and  adorable  name,  an^ 
that  all  the  earth  might  know,  that  he  is  the  Almighty  God,  who  reigns 
in  the  world.  I  invoke  his  holy  name,  and  implore  his  grace  and 
mercy.  Whosoever  puts  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  never  be  ashamed* 
Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  men  ?  God  is  above  all,  and  nothing  come|( 
to  pass  without  his  permission. 

Afagnificent  and  most  honoured  Lords ;  Since  two  things  are  com* 
monly  objected  to  me,  1.  That  I  have  strayed  from  the  way  to  salva^ 
don.  2.  That,  though  I  were  in  the  right  way  to  salvation,  yet,  having 
such  a  bdief,  I  should  not  have  embraced  the  office  of  minister,  nor 
come  into  your  city  to  give  you  offence ;  by  your  leave,  I  shall  en* 
dcavour  to  answer  those  two  points  in  a  few  words. 

*  As  to  the  first  point,  I  believe  I  am  in  the  way  to  truth  and  salva^ 
tion,  and  shall  persevere  in  it.  till  I  am  shewed  the  contrary  by  good 
reasons  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  I  worship  one  only  God ;  I 
endeavour  to  follow  the  law,  to  the  best  of  my  power ;  I  will  fear,  love, 
and  bless  the  holy  name  of  God  to  the  end  of  my  life, 

*  As  to  the  second  point,  your  XiOrdships  must  know,  that  the  people 
4>f  Israel  refused  to  admit  me  among  them,  and  told  me  that  I  might 
live  every  where,  and  among  all  nations,  in  the  fear  of  God,  without  dis* 
covering  my  opinions.  I  have  endured  a  thousan  d  hardships  in  my 
way  to  Venice,  and  in  that  city,  where  I  have  been,  lor  some  time,  in  a 
very  miserable  condition ;  and  I  came  away  more  afflicted  still,  and 
more  miserable ;  nevertheless,  I  always  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord.  I 
could  not  resolve  to  live  among  the  Papists,  for  I  had  sworn  to  do  it  np 
more,  having  a  great  abhorrence  for  their  idolatry.  Besides,  I  vat 
afraid  of  being  charged  with  jucPRStancy.    Nay»  bad  I  bei&n  discoYerod 
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•iDong  them,  they  would  hare  iieen  more  cruel  to  me,  than  your  Lord* 
•hips  use  to  be  towards  those,  who  are  tiot  accused  of  any  crime,  bu| 
ooly  prosecuted  for  religion.  I  have  embraced  the  ministry,  because  I 
thought  I  was  sufficiently  qualified  for  it ;  because  I  W9S  4r  in  y^ars; 
because  I  was  willing  to  keep  house^  and,  perhaps,  to  marry  in  time; 
and  I  had  no  mind  to  discover  myself  at  that  time.  How  many  ai^f 
married,  and  perhaps  have  quite  another  belief  than  yours,  and  yet  wilj 
not  leave  and  ibrsake  their  children  upon  such  an  account  I  As  for 
what  is  said,  that  I  have  scandalised  you  and  your  city  by  my  str»n§» 
proceedings,  it  was  through  a  disordered  mind ;  it  is  not  I ;  I  do  not 
know  who  it  was  :  God  knows  it;  and  therefore,  I  think,  I  de9erve  tQ 
be  pardoned  in  that  respect,  since  it  was  not  I,  but  a  terrible,  dreadful* 
nnd  supernatural  power,  as  die  whole  town  may  witness,  and  no  body 
will  be  ofl^dod  at  it.  Rather  than  come  and  surrender  myself  into 
your  hands,  of  my  own  motion,  I  had  rather  have  fled  to  the  remote^ 
part  of  the  world. 

*  Magniflcent and  most  honoured  Lords;  Have  a  cafe  you  do  |iQt  draw 
innocent  blood  upon  your  heads,  and  your  iieuftilies,  and  city,  by  putr 
ting  me  to  death ;  for,  perhaps,  you  know  Bot  tbe  wonders  of  God,  the 
mi^ty  God  of  Israel,  and  why  he  has  so  Huraculously  tiAUsported  m^ 
into  this  town.  If  the  beginning  of  it  has  been  miraculo^s,  p^ii/9^ 
the  end  will  be  more  miraculous  stilL  I  tdtfdi  never  be  asbaned,  ber 
cause  the  Lord  is  my  trust  and  reSage.  Let  the  hdy  nanus  of  tb?  lUori^ 
the  great  God  of  Israel,  be  for  ever  blessed  and  glorified  by  ajl  m^Q^ 
and  in  all  places. 

*  Magnificent  and  most  honoured  Lords;  If  you  think  I  deserve  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  if  the  Lord  God  is  pleased  it  should  he  so,  bis  will  kt 
done.  If  you  release  me,  you  will  release  an  innocent  soul,  which  fears 
the  God  of  heaven.  I  pray  God  with  all  my  heart,  ih«i  he  wpyjd  be 
pleased  to  pour  his  most  holy  blessings  upon  you,  and  to  move  your 
hearts,  if  it  be  his  good  will ;  being, 

Magnificent  and  most  honoured  Lords, 

Your  roost  humble  servant  and  prisoner, 

N.  ANTHOINE. 
Oeneta^  March  12,  l632. 

Chi  the  Eleven^  of  April,  Anthoiae  was  brought  to  his  t^a],  and^ 
l^es  several  other  things,  which  I  have  already'  mentioned,  be  de- 
^l^mi  that  be  was  a  Jew,  beseeching  God  to  grant  him,  that  he  migbt 
*e  for  the  Jewish  religion ;  that  he  believed  there  had  been  such  n 
"^  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  knew  not  whether  he  had  been  crucified  ; 
**t  he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  God,  nor  the  8on  of  God,  nor  the 
^^csnas, since  there  is  but  one  God,  without  any  distinction  of  persontf, 
^  the  time  of  the  Messias  was  not  come  yet ;  that  he  rejected  tbe  New 
Testainent,  because  he  found  many  contradictions  in  it,  and  because  it 
^  not  agree  with  the  Old  ;  that  he  got  himself  admitted  into  the  minis- 
^»  because  the  Jews  told  him  he  might  outwardly  profess  any  reli- 
©on,  without  endangering  his  salvation,  and  because  he  wanted  a  live- 
"'wod ;  that,  when  he  took  the  usual  oaths,  it  was  with  a  mental 
^**^on  to  what  was  true  and  reasonable ;  that,  being  so  far  ea- 
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gftgedy  he  could  not  avoid  reciting  the  apostle's  creed^  and  adminis- 
tering the  communion ;  that  he  never  pronounced  distinctly  the  articles 
of  the  creed,  which  concern  our  Saviour:  that  he  took  his  texts  out  of 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah ;  that  the  next  day,  after  he  had 
preached  upon  the  second  Psalm,  without  applying  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  ^ 
he  fell  into  a  fit  of  madness,  as  he  was  singing  the  seventy-fourth 
Ptalm ;  that  he  was  mad  when  he  came  to  Geneva,  and  called  Jesus 
Christ  an  Idol,  &c.  that  it  was  true,  he  had  affirmed,  that  the  passages 
of  the' Old  Testament,  quoted  in  the  New,  were  strained,  &r-fetched, 
and  wretchedly  applied ;  that  he  had  renounced  his  Baptism,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so. 

Afterwards  they  shewed  him  a  paper  written  with  his  own  hand,  but 
not  subscribed  by  him,  which  contained  these  words :  '  I  acknowledge 
and  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  crucifiedjis  the  true  God,  5aviour,  and 
Redeemer  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  to  his  essence,  but  distinct,  as  to  his  person/  His 
answer  was :  That  he  had  been  forced  to  write  that  confession ;  and  he 
disowned  the  doctrine  contained  in  it.  Then  the  famous  passage  of 
Joeephus,  concerning  Christ,  was  alledged  against  him ;  to  which  he 
made  no  answer.  Being  asked,  whether  he  persisted  to  renounce  his 
Baptbm  ?  He  said  he  did.  Being  exhorted  to  confess,  whether  he  had 
frequented  the  bawdy-houses  at  Venice,  he-  answered,  that  he  could 
make  no  such  confession,  and  prayed  God  to  discover  his  innocence ; 
adding,  that  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  would  not  have 
tempted  him ;  and  then,  bending  his  head,  he  intrcated  God  to  take 
pity  on  him,  &c.  The  first  Syndic  alledged  to  him  several  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  concerning  Christ,  and  then  the  prisoner  was  recom* 
mitted. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar.  His 
chief  answers  were :  That  he  had  never  dogmatised  at  Geneva ;  that, 
when  he  gave  the  communion  in  his  church  at  Divonne,  he  used  these 
words  *  Remember  the  death  of  your  Saviour ;'  that  be  administered 
Baptism,  as  other  ministers  did ;  that  he  was  in  the  way  to  salvation, 
and  fully  resolved,  with  God's  assistance,  to  die  for  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine. 

Whereupon,  the  Council  condemned  him,  on  the  the  twentieth  of 
April,  to  be  strangled  and  burnt,  and  their  sentence  was  executed  on 
the  same  day.  It  imports,  that  *  Nicholas  Anthoine,  laying  aside  all 
fear  of  God,  was  guilty  of  apostacy  and  high  treason  towaards  God« 
having  opposed  the  Holy  Trinity,  denied  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  blasphemed  against  his  holy  name,  renounced  his  Baptism  to 
embrace  Judaism  and  circumcision,  and  perjured  himself.  Which  are 
great  and  horrid  crimes,  &c.'  The  abovo-mentiofied  letter  of  M. 
Ferry  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  that  they  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Council,  and  intreatcd  the  magbtrates  to  put  off  hil 
execution  for  some  time ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose. 


(  m  ) 
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MY  dear  beloved  and  zealous  brethren  and  sisters  here  assembled  io 
this  holy  congregation,  I  am  to  unfold,  unravel,  untwist,  untye, 
unloose,  and  undo,  to  your  uncapable  understandings,  some  small 
reasons,  the  matter,  the  causes,  the  motives,  the  grounds,  the  principles, 
the  maxims,  the  why's  and  the  wherefores,  wherefore  and  why,  we 
reject,  omit,  abandon,  contemn,  despise,  and  are  and  ought  to  be 
withstanders  and  opposers  of  the  service-book,  called  by  the  hard 
name  of  Liturgy,  or  Common-Prayer,  which  hath  continued  in  the 
church  of  England  eighty-four  years. 

I  have  exactly  examined  and  collected  some  notes  and  observations 
out  of  the  learned  Hebrew  translated  volumes  of  Rabbi  Ananias,  Rabbi 
Ahitophel,  Rabbi  Iscariot,  Rabbi  Simon  Magus,  Rabbi  Demas,  and 
Rabbi  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  and  all  nor  any  of  their  writings 
doth  in  any  place  so  much  as  mention  that  book,  or  any  such  kind  of 
service  to  be  used  at  all  by  them.  I  have  farther  taken  pains  in 
looking  over  some  Chaldean,  Persian,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  and 
Armiuian  authors,  of  which  I  understood  not  one  word;  I  also  (with 
the  like  diligence  and  understanding  have  viewed  the  Turkish  Alchoran, 
and  there  I  found  not  a  syllable  concerning  either  liturgy,  common- 
prayei,  oir  divine  service.  As  for  Greek  Authon,  I  must  confess  I 
understand  them  not,  or  negatively,  for  which  reason  I  leave  them  as 
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impertinent ;  and,  touching  the  Latin  writers,  they  are  partial  in  this 
case,  the  tongue  being  Romanian,  and  the  idiom  is  Babylonish,  which 
seems  to  me  an  intricate  confusion. 

I,  having  carefully  viewed  the  tomes  and  tenets  of  religion,  and  books 
of  all  manner  of  hieroglyphicks,  writings,  scrolls,  tallies,  scores  and 
characters,  and  finding  nothing  for  the  maintaining  of  that  book  or 
liturgy,  I  looked  into  the  ecclesiastical  history,  written  by  one  Eusebius^ 
and  another  fellow  they  call  Socrates,  wherein  I  found  many 
arguments  and  incitements  to  move  men  to  such  doctrine  as  is  compris- 
ed and  compiled  in  the  liturgy*  After  that  I  searched  into  the  acts  and 
monuments  of  this  kingdom,  writen  by  old  Fox,  and  there  I  found  that 
the  composers  of  it  were  bishops  and  doctors,  and  great  learned  school- 
men  of  unfeigned  integrity,  of  impregnable  constancy,  who,  with 
invincible  faith,  suffered  most  glorioes  martyrdom  by  the  papal  tyranny, 
for  the  writing  and  maintaining  that  book,  with  the  true  protcstant 
religion  contained  m  it. 

Brethren,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  in  my  mind 
at  these  things,  and  I  could  not  be  satisfied,  till  I  had  consulted  with 
some  of  our  devout  brothers.  Our  brother  How,  the  cobler,  was  the 
first  I  broke  ray  mind  to,  and  we  advised  to  call  or  summon  a  synod 
to  be  held  in  my  Lord  Brook's  stable,  the  Reverend  Spencer,  the 
stable  groom,  being  the  metropolitan  there.  At  our  meeting  there  was 
Greene  the  felt-maker,  Barebones  the  leather-seller.  Squire  the  taylor, 
with  Hoare  a  weaver,  and  Davison  a  bonelace-maker  of  Messenden^ 
and  Paul  Hickeson  of  Wickham  taylor,  with  some  four  or  ^\e  bakers 
dozens  of  weavers,  millers,  tinkers,  botchers,  broom-men,  porters,  of 
all  trades,  many  of  them  bringing  notes  with  them  fitting  for  our  pur- 
pose ;  which  notes  they  had  taken  carefully  from  the  instructions  of 
the  demi-martyrs  and  rounds  and  sound  confessors,  St.  B.  St^  P.  and  Su 
B.  out  of  which,  with  our  own  capacities  and  ingenuities  to  boot,  we 
have  collected  and  gathered  these  sound  and  infallible  objections 
against  the  book  of  common-prayer,  or  liturgy,  as  followeth. 

For  our  own  parts,  my  brethren,  it  is  for  the  reputation  and  honour  of 
our  holy  cause  and  calling  to  contest,  malign,  and  cavil,  where  we 
are  not  able  either  to  convince  by  reasons  or  arguments;  therefore  I 
having  traced  the  book  from  end  to  end,  and  yet,  upon  the  matter,  to 
no  end  for  such  ends  as  we  would  conclude  upon,  I  find  nothing  in  it 
disagreeing  to  God's  word  or  agreeing  with  our  doctrine.  The  first 
prayer,  called  the  Confession,  is  quite  contrary  to  our  appetites,  and 
profession,  for  to  confess,  that  *  we  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost 
sheep,'  is  to  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  silly  homed  beasts  and 
cuckolds;  our  children,  by  that  reckoning,  should  be  lambs,  our 
wives  ewes,  and  we,  their  innocent  husbands,  must  be  rams ;  and  every 
lay  preacher  or  preaching  tradesman  would  be  accounted  a  bell-wether 
to  the  fiock  or  herd. 

Neither  do  we  think  it  fit  to  make  ourselves  appear  so  weak-wittcd  or 
pusillanimous  as  to  confess,  that '  \Ve  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done,  and  done  those  things  which  we  ought  nst  to  have 
done ;'  for  such  a  confession  will  lay  open  our  disloyalty,  our  intrunon,. 
or  transgressions;  rebellions,  and  treasons;  wc  shall  therein  acknowlcdfs 
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ourselves,  by  omitting  of  duties,  and  committing  of  villainies  in  churck 
ilnd  state,  to  deserve  justly  the  severity  of  God,  and  the  King^s';laws  to 
be  our  deserved  wages  :  besides,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  retractive  diminish- 
ing of  valour,  a  popish  kind  of  cowardly  effeminate  submission,  which 
our  stout  hearts,  stiff  necks,  and  stubborn  knees  will  never  stoop  and 
bow  to,  for  the  old  proverb  is,  Confess  and  be,  &c. 

Concerning  the  second  prayer,  called  the  Absolution,  for  tho 
remission  of  sins  through  Christ ;  though  Christ  hathj^given  power  and 
commandment  to  his  lawful  ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce  in 
his  name,  to  all  true  repenting  sinners,  the  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins,  yet  we  will  not  believe  it  to  be  available,  but  esteem  it 
as  popish  and  superstitious. 

As  for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  the  Papists  call  by  the  Romish  of 
Latin  name  of  Pater  Noster,  we  must  confess  it  is  pithy  and  short; 
but,  had  our  advices  been  at  the  making  of  it,  it  should  have  been  two 
yards  and  a  half  longer,  by  London  measure.  Besides,  we  would  lik6 
it  better,  if  it  were  not  commanded  or  enjoined  upon  us,  for  our  faiths 
cannot  brook  to  be  limited  with  the  compass  of  any  command,  decree, 
edict,  law,  statute,  order,  rule,  ordinance,  government,  or  authority 
either  of  God  or  the  King ;  besides,  in  that  prayer  there  is  mention 
made  of  '  forgiving  such  as  trespass  against  us,'  which  our  doctrine 
or  natures  cannot  incline  to,  for  we  do  never  remember  a  good  turn, 
and  very  seldom  or  never  forget  or  forgive  an  injury.  Therefore,  for 
these  considerable  causes,  and  many  more,  we  think  it  requisite  to 
forbear  that  brief  prayer,  and  zealously  to  advance  the  altitude  of  our 
spacious  ears,  to  receive  the  longitude  of  a  three  hours  repetition,  for 
«ur  fructifying  edification. 

Thirdly,  for  the  desiring  the  ^  Lord  to  open  our  lips,  that  our 
mouth  might  shew  furth  bis  praise :'  It  is  known  we  can  do  that  extem- 
pore, by  the  spirit,  and  it  belongs  to  our  teacher  to  open  his  lips  and 
pray ;  but  it  is  our  parts  to  give  spiritual  attention,  and  not  to  open  our 
lips,  but  only  at  the  singing  of  old  Robert  Wisdom's  madrigal,  or  the 
like.  And,  whereas  wc  are  commanded  to  stand  at  the  saying  of 
Gloria  Patri,  to  avoid  that  ceremony  we  hold  it  best  not  to  say  it 
at  all. 

As  for  the  xcvth  Psalm,  (or,  O  come  let  us  sing,  &c.)  we  object 
against  it  for  two  reasons  :  Thc^one  is  of  falling  down,  and  worshipping, 
and  kneeling :  And  the  other  is,  we  will  neither  kneel,  fall  down,  or 
worship,  because  it  is  an  expression  of  humility  and  reverence,  which 
we  utterly  refuse  to  give  either  to  God  or  man.  As  for  the  order  of 
reading  the  first  lesson,  we  could  like  it  better,  if  it  were  not  so  ordered; 
it  were  necessary  wc  had  freedom  to  read  what,  when,  and  where  we 
list,  for  order  is  odious ;  and,  whereas  there  is  appointed  a  hymn, 
called  by  a  Latin  name,  Te  Deum  laudamus,  we  do  conceive  the  matter 
of  it  to  be  very  good,  but  that  it  was  composed  by  a  bishop,  one 
Ambrose,  of  a  city  and  province  in  Italy  called  Milan,  and  that  the 
said  Ambrose  was  not  only  a  bishop,  but,  for  his  godly  life  and  holy 
writings,  he  was  made  a  saint ;  for  these  causes  we  leave  him  and  his 
hymn  too,  as  being  too  much  conformable  to  edification^  decencyi  order, 
and  obedience^ 
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Likewise  the  second  lesson  may  be  ready  but  not  that  which  if 
Appointed  for  the  day ;  for,  as  is  aforesaid,  we  cannot  abide  any  thing 
that  b  appointed  or  ordered  by  authority,  that,  our  consciences  being 
at  liberty,  we  may  the  more  freely  shew  ourselves  the  lawless  sons  and 
daughters  of  confusion. 

And,  though  it  hath  been  a  custom  very  significant,  and  as  ancient 
as  the  primitive  times  of  Chrbtian  religion,  to  repeat  the  articles  of  the 
belief  standing,  our  understanding,  notwithstanding,  doth  withstand  that 
kind  of  posture,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  the  church  ordained 
it,  and  the  law  commands  it ;  and  truly  we  do  know  no  sense  or  reason 
to  stand  to  any  saying  of  faith,  for  it  is  one  of  our  principles,  *  that, 
whatsoever  we  say,  we  will  stand  to  nothing/ 

Next  followeth  the  Lord's  Prayer  again  (as  the  protestants  call  it) 
and  a  prayer  composed  of  versicles,  wherein  the  minister  and  people  do 
(as  it  were  by  questions  and  answers)  desire  *  God's  mercy,  and  the 
granting  of  salvation,'  after  which  they  pray,  *  O  Lord  save  the  King,' 
which  is,  by  us,  wonderfully  disliked  and  omitted ;  and,  when  we  are 
to  render  the  cause  of  it,  we  shall  not  want  insufficient  answers,  which 
we  have  studiously  pondered  in  the  learped  colleges  of  Amsterdam  and 
New-England.  Then  there  followeth,  *  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord,'  which  we  utterly  detest ;  for,  if  once  that  prayer  be  granted, 
many  of  us  (except  the  King  be  more  merciful  than  we  deserve)  shall 
be  hanged  for  rebellion  and  treason,  and  glad  we  escape  so  too ;  the 
best,  we  can  look  for  b  the  advancing  again  the  protestant  religion, 
and  then  down  go  we,  with  all  all  our  spiritual  inspirations,  and  long- 
winded  repetitions ;  we  shall  be  silenced  (which  is  a  terrible  torture)  or 
banished  from  our  zealous  sisters ;  our  collections  and  contributions 
will  be  abrogated  and  annihilated,  our  puddings  and  plum-broth  will 
be  in  the  forlorn-hope,  and  ourselves  excluded,  extirpated,  exiled, 
excommunicated,  as  extraordinary,  extravagant,  unexampled  rascab 
and  coxcombs ;  for  these  considerations  of  martial  validity,  weight,  and 
deep  consequence  (altogether  repugnant  and  malignant  to  the  holy 
profession  of  Brownism  and  Anabaptism)  we  will  neither  have  peace 
(although  we  dare  not  fight  in  war)  no  peace  I  will  pray  for ;  thereibre, 
good  brethren,  I  pray  you  no  prayer  for  peace. 

And  for  saying,  '  God  make  our  hearts  clean  within  us,  and  take 
not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us;'  these  words  are  impertinent  for  us  to  speak, 
for  we  know  our  hearts  to  be  clear  and  pure  already ;  and,  for  the 
Spirit,  it  is  tied  so  fast  to  us,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  or  from 
any  that  will  believe  us. 

In  the  Evening  Prayer,  there  is  one  collect  for  peace,  and  another 
for  the  enlightening  of  our  darkness ;  we  have  already  declared  our 
minds,  though  all  the  world  knows  us  to  be  hypocrites;  yet  we  do 
know,  that  a  godly  loyal  peace  will  confound  us,  therefore  we  will  not 
hypocritically  pray  for  that  which  we  desire  not  to  have :  And  for  onr 
darkness,  though  it  be  palpable  to  be  felt  (like  the  darkness  of  JEgypt, 
yea,  more  dark  than  ignorance  itself)  yet  we  have,  by  instigation, 
found  light  in  abundance :  Our  weights  are  light,  our  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  aunts,  nieces,  daughters,  and  female  servants,  are  light ;  our 
invisible  horns  are  light,  our  words,  deeds,  thoughts,  consciences^ 
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payment  of  debt,  and  religion,  is  light  (or  of  light  account) ;  our  faith 
in  God,  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  are  most  translucently  light,  ap- 
parently light,  refulgently  light)  illustrately  light,  transparently  light, 
internally  light,  externally  light,  infernally  light,  emblazoned,  perspicu- 
ated,  cognoroinated,  propagated,  and  promulgated,  to  all  the  world  to 
be  light  (lighter  than  any  thing  that  we  call  lightness),  lighter  than 
vapour,  air,  smoke,  flame^  dust,  chaff,  wind,  feather,  froth,  cork,  yeast, 
fog,  puff,  blast,  a  whore,  vanity,  yea  more  light  than  vanity  itself. 

As  concerning  Qvicunque  vult  (or  whosoever  will  be  saved)  it  is  an 
argument  that  he,  that  will  be,  may  be,  and  he  that  will  not,  may  chuse 
whether  he  will  or  no ;  which  implies  a  free-will  (a  very  popish  con- 
clusion), also  that  creed  is  concluded  to  be  called  Catholick,  which 
word  we  like  not. 

Next  followeth  the  litany,  which  is  a  hard  word  to  us,  and  sounds  in 
our  spacious  ears  as  it  were  Latin,  or  the  beast's  language;  we  confess 
there  are  some  few  sentences,  that  may  be  tolerated  ;  but  we  ought  to 
reinerober  ourselves,  and  take  heed  that  we  avoid  praying  against 
fornication,  sedition,  conspiracy,  false  doctrines,  heresy,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  contempt  of  God's  word  and  commandment ;  for  you  know, 
brethren,  that  these  are  daily  and  nightly  contemplations,  and  re* 
creations :  Besides,  it  seems  to  be  a  swearing  kind  of  invocation  (as) 
*  By  the  incarnation,  by  the  nativity  and  circumcision,  baptism^ 
fasting,  temptation,  agony,  bloody  sweat,  cross,  passion,  death,  burial, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  (all  which  is 
most  certainly  true)  but  we  ought  to  fmd  out  some  other  by-word,  than 
the  word  by;  for,  though  by  them  all  true  believers  are  saved,  yet  that 
is  no  warrant  or  argument  we  should  swear  by  them< 

Then  there  is  praying,  that  the  church  may  be  ruled  and  governed 
in  the  right  way;  which,  if  that  be  granted,  what  will  become  of  us, 
that  do  know  ourselves  to  be  none  of  the  true  church  ?  therefore  that 
prayer  belongs  not  to  us. 

Then  follow  beseechings  for  blessings  to  be  upon  the  King,  Quetn, 
and  royal  posterity,  and  that  they  may  have  victory  over  all  their 
enemies;  all  the  world  knows,  we  arc  none  of  their  friends:,  therefore 
these  prayers  are  Apocrypha  to  us^  neither  will  we  be  so  simple*  to 
pray  against  ourselves ;  and  the  case  is  plain,  that  rebellion  must 
be  tamed,  before  the  King  can  be  victorious. 

Then  follows  praying  for  bishops  (whom  we  cannot  abide,  nor  can 
we  shew  wherefore)  and,  amongst  the  rest,  there  is  a  prayer  '  for  all 
women  labouring  with  child,'  in  which  prayer  many  a  loose  harlot  may 
be  comprehended ;  therefore  it  had  been  fitter  to  have  prayed  •  for 
ail  women  labouring  with  child  lawfully  begotten,'  for,  verily,  it  is 
sinful  to  pray  for  either  root,  stock,  limb,  bough,  branch,  sprig,  leaf, 
fruit,  or  seed,  of  the  wicked.  I  like  well  of  the  last  verse,  except  one, 
of  the  same  litany,  wherein  we  pray,  '  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may 
be  given  and  preserved  to  our  use,'  but  with  this  proviso,  that  we  alone, 
and  none  but  wc,  who  labour  in  the  holy  cause,  '  should  enjoy  them 
in  due  time,'  or  at  any  time. 

Then  there  arc  prayers  for  mercy,  for  grace,  for  defence  and  victory 
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in  war,  for  preservation  from  plague  and  pestilence,  for  bishops  agaia, 
and  curates,  for  rain,  for  fair  weather,  and  for  relief  in  dearth  and 
famine  ;  then  there  follow  eighty-four  things,  which  they  call  collects, 
wherein  many  holy  saints  are  remembered  on  certain  peculiar  days ; 
and,  though  we  can  justly  find  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  God's 
word  in  the  whoje  liturg}',  yet  the  purity  of  our  singular  doctrines  doth 
hold  it  profane  and  popish,  for  we  have  the  spirit  to  prompt  us,  inso- 
much as  our  grave  patriots  have  lately  thought  fit  to  unsaint  all  the 
saints,  aiwl  all  the  churches  and  houses  of  God  in  London  have  been, 
these  many  months,   disrobed   of  their  sanctimonious  names,  and  aic 
art  excommunicated  out  of  the  weekly  diseased   bill ;    for  now  the 
churches  are  to  be  called  no  more  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's,  but  Peter's, 
Andrew's,  James's,  John's,  George's  church  or  parish,  with  so  many 
died  of  such  and  such  diseases,  or  by  such  a  casualty,  or  such  a  rascal 
banged  himself,  for  playing  a  Judas's  part  against  his  sovereign. 

Next  follow  the  ten  commandments,  which  we  neglect  to  say, 
because  they  are  of  the  Old  Tesament,  and  the  law  was  given  to  the 
Jews;  we  that  are  christians  are  freed  from  it  by  the  gospel.  Besides, 
it  is  said  to  have  two  tables,  one  shewing  our  duty  towards  God,  the 
other  towards  man :  Concerning  the  first  of  them,  we  hold  ourselves 
clear  from  idolatry,  swearing,  and  profanation :  For  the  second,  we 
conceive  it  not  to  bind  us,  either  to  give  honour  to  the  King  or 
magistrates  (they  being  the  fathers  and  protectors  of  our  country, 
wealth,  estates,  and  all  we  enjoy  under  God),  nor  to  our  natural  parents, 
if  they  be  not  of  our  faith. 

At  the  communion,  there  are  prayers  for  the  King  again,  and  the 
Belief,  with  repeating  some  portions  of  scripture,  to  move  men  to 
charity  and  good  works,  all  which  we  omit,  for  only  faith  is  our 
practice ;  and  for  good  works,  or  charity,  we  hold  it  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  we  will  neither  use  or  do  any  :  Neither  will  we  receive, 
lying,  standing,  sitting,  nor  kneeling,  by  any  means,  nor  any  way  that 
is  commanded  by  order,  in  what  place  or  country  whatsoever.  As 
for  publick  or  private  baptism,  we  arc  able  to  do  that  ourselves,  either 
in  a  bason,  a  river,  a  brook,  a  pond,  a  pool,  a  ditch,  or  a  puddle  ;  nor 
do  we  hold  it  fitting,  but  that  we  be  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  our 
children  ourselves,  and  call  them  what  scripture  names  we  list.  Nay, 
we  will  church  our  wives  ourselves  too.  And,  as  for  matrimony,  we 
will  save  that  charge,  and  take  one  another's  words ;  for  we  must  take 
our  wives  words  for  our  children,  and  why  not  for  themselves?  As  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  burial  of  the  dead,  they  are  both  fit 
to  be  done  ;  the  one  is  necessary,  because  the  brethren  and  sisters  may 
meet  and  salute  the  foast. 

And,  as  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  case  is  all  men's,  besides  boys, 
women,  and  children  :  But  a  grave  and  learned  ]ong-«tanding  lecturer 
did  lately  find  out  the  right  way  of  burial,  for  an  old  man  that  died 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  near  Duke's-place,  within  Aldgate,  at  which 
funeral  lie  preached  ;  and  in  his  sermon  he  told  the  dead  man  his  fault» 
very  roundly,  and  abused  the  corpse  more  for  ten  shillings,  than  any 
conformable  preacher  would  have  done  for  twenty;    and  when  m 
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came  to  tbe  laying  the  body  in  the  ground,  he  omitted  all  order  and 
ceremonies  of  burial,  only  thus  brieidy  be  said. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dnst  to  dust, 
Here's  the  hole,  and  in  thou  must. 

So  there  is  an  end,  and  an  end  of  ray  lecture. 

A  POSTSCRIPT. 
It  is  humbly  desired,  that  the  reader  dp  not  censure  the  writer  with 
any  thought,  or  touch  of  profanity,  for  in  this  foregoing  discourse  he 
bath  only  decyphered  the  foolish  grounds  and  tenets  which  the 
teachers  of  the  pestilent  sects  of  schismaticks  and  separatists  do  hold 
and  maintain. 

Your's,  J.  T. 


THE 

GREAT  AND  FAMOUS 

BATTLE    OF    LUTZEN, 

FOUOHT  BElWfiEN  THE 

RENOWNED  KING  OF  SWEDEN  AND  WALSTEIN. 

Wherein  were  left  dead  upon  the  place  between  five  and  six  thousand 
of  the  Swedish  party,  and  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  of  the 
Imperialists,  where  the  King  himself  was  unfortunately  slain,  whose 
death  counterpoised  all  the  other.  Pappenheim,  Merode,  Isolani, 
and  divers  other  great  commanders  were  offered  up  like  so  many 
sacrifices  on  the  Swedish  altar,  to  the  memory  of  their  King.  Here 
is  also  inserted  an  abridgement  of  the  Kings  life,  and  a  relation  of 
tbe  King  of  Bohemia's  death,  faithfully  translated  out  of  the  French 
copy. 

Printed  l633.    Quarto,  containing  forty-five  paget. 


To  the  Reader. 

WE  see  that,  in  the  greater  maps,  things  are  expressed  more  plainly, 
than  they  can  be  in  the  smaller,  though  they  be  drawn  all  by  one 
skill ;  So  virtue  in  princes  is  more  perspicuous,  than  in  plebeians  ;  in 
the  former  she  is  drawn  at  length,  with  all  her  dimensions  ;  in  tbe 
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latter  she  is  limned  in  little,  being  invisible,  unless  you  approadf 
i/ery  near  her.     And  indeed,  this  is  consonant  to  nature's  own  wt9« 
dom,  who  suffers  the  vital  spirits  in  the  body  to  go  to  the  least  mem- 
ber, yea  to  the  very  finger's  end  v  yet  doth  she  most  plentifully  be-^ 
stow  them,  where  she  hath  the  greatest  employment  for  them  :  So  on 
the  vulgar  she  confers  gifts  suitable  to  so  low  a  calling :  But,  in 
Princes  and  Monarchs,  she  centuples  and  irradiates  her  ornaments, 
because  by  them  she  speaks,  and  gives  laws  to  humanity.    Yet  is  not 
this  rule  so  general,  that  it  often  suffers  not  an  exception :  For,  a» 
YUiture  distinguisheth  between  the  subject  and  the  prince  by  sove- 
reignty,  so  doth  she  between  prince  and  prince,  by  virtue  and  ability. 
That'  this  is  true,  this  our  dear  tragical  subject  will  serve  foF  a  lively 
and  clear  demonstration,  whom  neither  this  agp,  nor  any  of  the  for- 
mer, could  parallel,  in  the  management  both  of  the  scepter,  and  the 
»word.     In*  his  whole  reign,  his  prudence  at  home  hath  not  de- 
served more  admiration  than  his  prowess  abroad:  For  indeed,  from 
his  youth   upwards.  Mars  hath  been  the  sphere,  wherein  he  batfar 
moved,  into  which  violated  justice'  first  hauled  him,  and  out  of 
which  nothing  but  she  appeased,  or  death  could  remove  him.     He 
was  a  general  before  a  man,  and  with  a  yet  unreaped  chin  mowed 
down  his  enemies  before  him.     With  many  kingdoms,  at  once,  he 
waged  war,  from  all  which  he  forced  conditions,  advantageous  tc 
him  aind  his.    This  Wias  not  without  the  amaz^tnent  of  all  men,  to  see 
a  point  oppose  and  conquer  so  ^ast  a  circumference.     In  hi^  wars 
I  will  only  observe  three  things  :  His  way  to  victory,  his  behaviour 
in  it,  his  carriage  after  it.     For  the  first,  he  did  animate  his  soldiers 
rather  by  fighting,  than  exhorting ;  nor  did  he  challenge  to  himself 
any  advantage  above  the  meanest  of  them,  but  honour  and  com* 
mand.     He  knew  that  it  is  in  empire,  as  in  the  body,  where  the  most 
dangerous  diseases  flow  from  the  head :  Wherefore  he  worked  on 
their  manneis^  by  his  own,  the  only  fitm  cement  of  a  general  and  his 
army.    He  well  understood  that  faith  and  loyalty  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected,- where  we  impose  thraldom  and  servitude  ;  and  theiefore  at 
times  he  would  be  familiar,  as  welP  with  the  common  soldier  as  the 
commander.     His  invention  and  execution  of  all  military  stratagems 
were  ever  twins ;  for  in  all  his  conquests  he  owed  as  much  to  hit 
celerity  as  valour.     When  his  foes  were  in  their  tents  securely  dis- 
coursing of  him,  as  a-far  off,  he,  like  the  wolf,  broke  into  their  fable^ 
to  their  irrecoverable  astonishment.    They  could  not  withstand  the 
force  of  his  fame,  much  less  that  of  his  arms.     One  feather  more 
I  must  add,  without  which  his  victories  had*  not  been  fully  plumed,^ 
nor  could  have  soared  so  high,  and  that  was  this :  He  never  per- 
suaded any  man  to  an  enterprise,  m  which  he  would  not  himself 
make  one.     He  taught  them,  as  well  by  hand,  as  tongue.  I  may  add, 
that  neither  antiquity  can,  nor  posterity  ever  shall  produce  a  prince 
so  patient  of  all  military  wants,  as  of  meat,  drink,  warmth,  sleep,  &c. 
all  which  arc  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life.     In  divers  su^ 
fcrings  of  his,  he  recalls  to  my  mind  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
Romans,  Cato,  who,  leading  his  troops  through  the  contagious  and 
poisonous  dcsarts^  was  ever  the  last  of  his  army  that  drank, 
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<mcey  when  he  began  to  them  all  in  water  taken  from  a  spring  sus- 
pected to  be  invenoroed. 
Thus  much  of  his  way  to  victory,  now  let  us  come  to  his  deport- 
ment in  it.    After  all  liis  conquests,  such  a  -caVm  immediately  en- 
sued, that  the  passed  storm  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  enemy  ap- 
peared rather  like  one  suddenly  wakened,  than  frighted.     There  was 
not  any  of  his  victories  that  washed  not  her  hands  of  all  -cold  and 
innocent  blood.     He  was  so  severe  a  justicm*,  that  he  often  revenged 
-the  violating  of  his  merciful  decrees  even  upon  the  place,  and  some- 
times on  men  of  quality,  whom  he  affected.    The  laws  of  retaliation 
he  knew  so  weM,  that  he  gave  to  all  men  punctual  satisfaction  for  ail  I 
ofiences  received  from  his  party,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wron<r 
done.    For  this  cause,  his  tribunal  (like  the  Roman)  stood  ever 
open.     All  his  great  atchievements  weve  ever  attended  by  devotion 
within,  and  circumspection  without.     He  firvt  praised  God,  and  then 
provided  for  man  -;  at  once  having  an  eye  on  his  enemies  next  designs, 
and  his  soldiers  present  necessities.    The  greatest  of  his  glories,  pur- 
chased with  blood  and  sweat,  could  neither  change  the  estate  of  his 
^ndf  or  xropyof  his  countenance.     The  true  greatness  of  his  spirit 
was  such,  that,  in  all  his  actions,  he  placed  ostentation  behind,  and 
conscience  before  him,  and  sought  not  the  reward  of  a  good  deed  from 
fame,  but  from  the  deed  itself.     1  conclude  this  point  with  this  asser- 
tion, that  honesty  had  as  strict  and  great  a  command  over  him,  as 
necessity  over  mankind.     He  was  a  prince  of  so  great  and  clear  a 
fame,  that  envy  herself  blushed  to  oppose  it,  and  therefore  was  forced 
to  assume  the  mask  of  religion,  under  which  she  might  securely  dis- 
play her  invectives.    Religion,  religion,  it  is  thou  that  shouldcst  unite, 
but  dost  estrange  hearts ;  and  makest  us  seek  to  take  away  even  those 
lives  that  gave  us  ours.     Let  a  man  have  in  eroinency  all  the  cardi- 
nal and  theological  virtues,  he  of  a  contmrj  sect  looks  on  all  these 
through  a  mist  raised  by  his  malice,  which  makes  him  either  not  see 
them  at  all,  or  not  a<:  they  are.    O  Jesus,  Jesus,  in  thy  best  blessed 
time,  gather  thy  strayed  flock  into  one  fold,  and  let  truth  and  peace 
kiss  each  other.     This  testimony  the  perfections  of  this  prince  drew 
from  me,  who  was  abstemious  and  .continent  in  every  thing,  save  in 
the  search  of  glory  and  virtue^ 
|t  now  remains,  that  I  say  something  of  .the  ensuing  >tr«afi8e,4n  whieh 
is  contained  the  last  and  greatest  battle  of  this  king,  his  deplored 
death,  and  other  weighty  circumstances.    The  original  4s  French, 
written  by  one  of  the  ablest  pens  of  that  nation.     He  begins  at  the 
kin^s  coming  down  into  Germany,  and  extends  his  story  to  his  death* 
Of  all  the  modern  histories,  1  dare  make  it  the<chorus ;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  stile  so  attick,  and  so  judicial,  that  it  may  well  be  called 
the  French  Tacitus.     What  hath  been  before  delivered,  in  other  dis- 
courses concerning  this  subject,  is  to  this  nought  else  but  a  foil.    The 
full  and  perfect  translation  of  this  rare  piece  I  here  promise  the 
courteous  reader ;  and,  in  tlie  mean  time,  intreat  him  to  wear,  as  % 
iiavour,  this  branch,  by  which  he  may  judge  the  whole  body. 

(  DlKU 
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THE  kingy  having  mustered  his  troops,  and  those  of  Dnke  Bernard 
of  Saxon  Weimar,  about  Erfurt,  the  army  received  oominaQd  ttf 
advance  towards  Naumburg. 

The  king  came  thither  in  person  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  and  cut  ill 
pieces  two  regiments  of  Mcrode,  that  opposed  him  by  the  way.     He 
was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Naumburg,  but  he  received  intelligence,  that 
the  enemy's  forces  lay  incamped   at  Leipsick,  and  Noerspurg,  and 
stretched  thence  in  length,  as  far  as  Weissenfels,  and  that  they  were  in- 
trenched in  a  place  advantageous.    Which  proceeding  of  theirs  obliged 
the  king  to  do  the  like,  at  Naumbui^,  and  to  seek  the  means  to  join  his 
army  with  the  Electoral,  which  then  lay  about  Torgau,  consisbng  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  reinforced  with  two  thousand  horse  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg.     He  sent  divers  posts  to  inform  them 
of  his  coming,  and  of  the  courses  were  to  be  taken  for  their  uniting. 
Walstcin  and  Pappenheim*  being  lodged  between  them»  had  an  eye  on 
them  both,  and  made  it  their  only  study  to  hinder  their  conjunction. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  the  scouts  of  the  king  brought  him 
word,  the  enemy  had  sacked  and  abandoned  the  city,  and  castle  of 
Weissenfels,  laid  plain  his  trenches,  and  retired  himself  towards  Lutsen, 
two  German  miles  from  Leipsick.    The  king,  hearing  tliis  news,  re- 
solved no  longer  to  delay  the  fight,  his  courage  not  permitting  him  to 
temporise  any  further,  nor  to  attend  the  return  of  his  posts  sen(  to  the 
Elector. 

That,  which  confirmed  him  in  this  his  resolution,  was  the  assurance 
of  certain  prisoners  brought  him  by  Rclinguen,  that  Pappenheim  was 
gone  to  Hall,  with  six  regiments.  Wherefore  his  army  had  ordor  to 
march  towards  the  enemy,  the  fifteenth,  three  hours  before  day,  and  to 
dare  him  to  a  battle.  The  diligence  of  the  van  was  such,  that  it  reach- 
ed the  enemy  by  the  scond  hour  after  noon,  and  began  the  assault. 
The  Imperisdists  failed  not  to  make  head,  and  a  strong  resistance. 
Many  charges  were  given,  with  advantage,  and  loss  equal,  the  victory 
inclining  now  to  this  side,  then  to  that,  till  at  length  the  Swedes  gave 
fire  to  their  small  field-pieces,  which  pierced  and  broke  sundry  Impe- 
rial companies,  and  forced  them  to  a  retreat.  The  Swedes  became 
masters  of  the  field,  and  brought  to  the.  king  a  standard  taken  from  the 
enemy,  with  this  device.  La  Fortune^  4*  I'Aigle  Romaui^  Fortune,  and 
the  Roman  Eagle.  Hence  some  drew  this  prognostick,  that  the  enemy 
should,  before  long,  part  with  the  one  and  the  other.  A  thick  mnt  and 
the  night  coming  upon  them,  the  Swedes  were  hindered  in  tl^e  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  victory. 

The  king  remained  in  the  field,  and  stood  in  order  of  battle  all  Qigfat ; 
having  no  other  shelter  than  his  caroach,  resolved  to  fbilow  close  his 
design,  and  engage  the  enemy  to  a  general  combate.  He  commiinicated 
bis  intention  to  the  Dukes  of  Saxon*\Veimar,  and  other  remarkable 
commanders^  who  passed  away  that  night  near  his  caroach,  having 
nothing  over  their  heads,  but  the  heavenly  arch,  nor  any  thing  unde^ 
^em,  but  trusses  of  straw  laid  upon  the  earth.    Their  field-fumiture 
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they  left  behind,  beiieviog  they  should  return  to  lodge  in  Naumborg : 
But  the  patience  of  their  general  made  them  with  ease  pass  over  these 
inconveniences.  Some  of  the  principal  officers  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
the  king  from  giving  battle,  alledging  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
great,  his  seats  advantageous ;  their  own  army  feeble  and  weaned  with 
continual  marches;  and  that  it  was  far  safer  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  SaxoB,  and  make  so  strong  an  union^  as  may  promise  success  in.  the 
equality  of  their  armies*  Their  reasons  were  not  received,  but  croas^d 
by  the  king  with  many  more  solid,  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
times  past,  and  the  present  astonishment  of  the  enemy ;  ftx)ra  the  cou* 
rage  of  his  soldiers,  and  his  advantages  obtained ;  from  the  justice  of 
his  arms,  from  the  benediction  from  above,  from  the  absence  of  Pap- 
penheim^  and  the  discommodities  he  should  be  subject  to,  in  that 
season  now  waxing  bitter,  in  case  he  should  suffer  the  enemy  to  perfect 
his  trenches,  which  he  had  already  begun  in  many  places  :  To  which 
he  added  his  reputation,  and  how  important  it  was  to  hasten  the  com* 
bate,  saying  aloud,  '  That  he  would  not  suffer  Walstein  to  beard  hinif 
without  calling  him  to  an  account,  and  letting  him  sec^  by  proof,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  faulted,  that  before  this  he  had  not  seen  him  with  hi^ 
sword  in  his  hand  ;  that  he  desired  to  make  trial  of  his  ability  in  the 
field,  and  ferret  him  out  of  his  burrows/ 

The  commanders,  perceiving  by  the  language  and  tone  of  the  king, 
that  his  decree  to  fight  was  inevitable,  and  their  opposition  fruitless, 
conformed  their  wills  by  an  humble  obedience  to  his,  not  without  re- 
iterated protestations  to  subscribe  themselves  his  in  their  own  bloo^, 
and  seal  it  with  the  loss  of  their  lives:  Whereat  the  king  rejoiced  ex- 
tremely ;  nor  could  he  contain  his  joy  from  appearing  in  his  face,  but, 
by  his  chearful  looks,  expressed  his  inward  content,  and  forthwith 
called,  for  a  new  sute  of  charamois,  which  he  presently  put  on.  Then 
they  presented  to  him  his  arms,  and  the  Duke  Bernard,  of  Saxon- 
Weimar,  and  sundry  other  princes  and  officers  conjured  him,  by  all 
things  dear  and  holy,  to  wear  his  helmet  and  cuirass ;  but  they  could 
not  win  him  to  it,  he  objecting  the  incumbrance,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  musquet-buliet  still  remaining  in  his  shoulder,  which,  to  him,  made 
the  least  weight  unsupportable. 

The  king's  design  was  to  begin  the  combate  by  the  peep  of  day  ;  but 
so  thick  and  dark  a  mist  arose,  that  it  confined  the  eye  to  a  small  dis- 
tance, and  rendered  any  enterprise  not  only  difficult,  but  dangerous; 
wherefore  the  king  was  constrained  to  expect  till  the  sun  had  chaced  it 
away,  which,  till  then,  had  deprived  him  of  all  sight  of  the  enemy. 
The  interim,  according  to  his  custom,  he  employed  in  his  devotion^ 
and  in  making  the  round  of  his  army,  to  mark  the  disposition  and 
countenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  encourage  them  to  fight  manfully^ 
Coming  to  the  quarter  of  the  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  he  put  them  ip 
battle  array ;  and,  with  a  voipe  and  countenance  alike  chearful,  he 
thus  bespoke  them : 

*  My  friends  and  camerades*,  this  is  the  day  that  invites  vou  to  de- 
monstrate what  you  are ;   shew  yourselves  men  of  valour,  Keep  youi 

*  Catnendes  U«  io  EofBah,  C1ia]iib«r'<Mlovt. 
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rt^ks,  and  fight  courageously  for  yourselves  and  your  kiug.  If  thb 
^ay  the  bravery  of  your  spirits  shine  forth,  yon  shall  find  the  heaTcnly 
beiiediction  perched  on  the  points  of  your  swords,  honour,  and  a  recom^ 
pence  of  your  valour :  On  the  contrary,  if  you  turn  back,  and  basdy 
and  foolishly  commit  the  armed  band  to  the  protection  of  the  unarmed 
foot,  you  shall  find  infamy,  my  disgrace,  and  your  own  ruin ;  and  I 
protest  to  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  not  the  least  piece  of  yoo,  or 
of  your  bones,  shall  return  again  into  Swedeland/ 

This  exhortation,  delivered  in  a  high  and  piercing  tone,  won  from 
the  Swedes  and  Finlanders  only  these  general  acclamations :  *  That  they 
would  approve  themselves  men  of  honour ;  that  they  had  lives  oDly 
for  him,  which  they  were  ambitious  to  preserve  in  the  obtaining  of 
victory  and  his  good  graces.' 

The  Swedes  being  placed  in  rank  and  file,  the  king  embattles  the 
Alman  regiments,  and  thus,  in  few  words^  exhorts  them  : 

'  My  friends,  officer^,  and  soldiers,  I  conjure  you,  by  your  love  to 
heaven  and  me,  this  day  to  manifest  whose  you  are :  you  shall  fight 
not  only  under  me,  but  with  me ;  my  blood  and  life  shall  mark  you 
put  the  way  to  honour ;  break  not  your  ranks,  but  second  me  with 
courage:  If  you  perform  this,  victory  is  ours  with  all  her  gloriesi  you 
and  your  posterity  shall  enjoy  it ;  if  you  give  back,  your  lives  and 
liberties  have  one  period/ 

This  speech  was  answered  with  an  universal  shout,  and  vows  reci* 
procal :  *  That  they  would  make  it  appear  they  knew  the  way  to  victory 
or  to  death  :  That  the  king  should  receive  all  satisfieurtion  in  their  sef? 
vice,  and  the  enemy  should  acknowledge  he  had  to  do  with  men  of 
bonour/ 

Walstein  and  his  principal  ofiicers  discovered  quickly,  by  his  scout^ 
the  resolution  of  the  king,  and  the  countenance  of  his,  and  thereupon 
grounded   this  ^resolution,  ^That  they  must  needs  eome  to  blowa/ 
Walstein  was  itifinitely  desirous  to  avoid  the  com  hate ;  but  he  was 
wisely  admonished,  by  some  about  him,  that  every  step  his  men  made 
in  a  ret^reat  would  take  from  their  courage,  and  give  it  to  the  enemy, 
and  bring  upon  his  army  a  panick  fear  and  an  utter  confusion.    He 
spent  that  Whole  night  in  ciRgging  and  intrenching,  in  embattling  his 
army,  and  planting  his  artillery  in  divers  places  advantageous,  the 
better  to  si^stain  the  shock  of  the  enemy.     Pappenheim  was  sent  for 
hack  in  post-haste,  who  was  gone  to  Hall,  being  very  desirous  to  invest 
it,  not  believing  that  the  king  would  give  or  accept  of  battle,  before  tho 
forces  of  Saxony  were  arrived.     In  the  mean  time,  the  utmost  en- 
deavours of  Walstein  were  not  wanting  to  hearten  his  uien ;  and  he  laid 
beforethem  honour,  reward,  their  advantages,  their  forces,  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  which  God,  the  Catholick  church,  tho  Emperor,  and  the 
^hole  empire  justified  a^inst  the  violence  and  usurpation  of  a  stranger: 
And  all  this,  and  more,  he  uttered  in  his  litter,  which  his  gout  would 
pot  permit  him  to  forsake, 
^his  was  subject  to  divers  interpretations;    $ome  believing,  tha| 
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indeed  he  felt  some  symptoms  of  that  sickness  very  iamiliar  to  him  i 
others  maintained  this  posture  to  have  no  good  grace  on  a  day  of  bat- 
tle, and  judged,  that  Walstein  was  very  willing  to  preserve  himself  safe 
and  sound,  that  he  might  hereafter  serve  his  master  and  his  par^ : 
Others  aVerred  he  was  much  indebted  to  his  gout,  which  did  warrant 
his  retreat  without  his  reproach,  necessity  commanding  the  stoutest 
courage  to  yield  to  such  an  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  being  ready  at  all  points,  and  his  army 
embattled,  he  would  take  no  refection,  because  he  would  be  an  example 
to  his  men,  and  lose  no  time.  Being  placed  in  the  head  of  Steinsbock'g 
regiment,  he  thus  spoke  with  a  voice  audible :  *  Now,  now  is  the  time^ 
comrades,  we  must  go  on  undaunted  ;  let  us  charge,  let  us  charge  in 
the  name  of  God  ;  Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,  aid  me  in  fighting  this  day,  and 
favour  my  right.* 

These  words  were  no  sooner  pronounced,  but  he  gave  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and,  with  his  head  inclined,  gave  a  charge  to  a  battalion  of 
twenty-four  companies  of  cuirassiers,  which  were  esteemed  the  flower  of 
die  Imperial  army.  Two  Swedish  regiments  had  order  to  second  him. 
The  artillery  of  the  king  was  advanced,  and  five  cannon-shot  discharged 
upon  the  enemy,  who  answered  them  with  two  hundred,  which  went  off 
with  a  horrid  noise,  and  lightning,  but  with  small  loss  to  the  Swedes, 
the  cannoneers  of  Walstein  not  having  well  taken  their  aim.  But  the 
first  shock  was  fatal  to  the  king,  and  all  the  army ;  for  though  the 
squadrons,  led  by  so  brave  a  chief,  with  an  unheard  of  resolution,  gave 
on,  like  thunder,  on  the  enemy,  and  made  him  recoil ;  yet  one  shotj 
irom  a  pbtol,  gave  him  new  courage,  which  pierced  the  king's  arm,  and 
broke  the  bone.  When  those,  next  the  king,  saw  him  bleed,  they  were 
amased,  and  cried  out  'The  king  is  wounded.'  Which  words  the  king 
heard  with  much  distaste  and  repining,  fearing  it  would  abate  the 
valour  of  his  men  ;  wherefore,  dissembling  his  grief,  with  a  joyful  and 
undaunted  look,  he  sought  to  qualify  the  fear  of  his  soldiers,  with  these 
masculine  words :  '  The  hurt  is  slight,  comrades,  take  courage,  let  us 
make  use  of  our  odds,  and  return  to  the  charge.'  The  commanders 
that  were  about  him,  with  hands  lifted  up,  earnestly  besought  him  to 
i^re ;  but  the  apprehension  of  frighting  his  men,  and  his  ambition  t^ 
overcome,  prevailed. 

The  assault  being  re-begun  with  vigour  and  fervour,  and  the  king 
fighting  ag^n  in  the  head  of  his  troops,  once  more  to  break  those  ranks, 
that  were  again  made  up,  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  grief  which  he  felt 
in  the  agitation  of  his  body,  enfeebled  much  his  spirits  and  voice,  which 
caused  him  to  whisper  these  words  in  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Saxon 
Lavenburgh  :  *  Convey  me  hence,  for  I  am  dangerously  wounded.'  He 
had  scarcely  ended  his  speech,  and  turned  head  to  retire,  when  a  cuiras- 
sier, marking  this  retreat,  advanced,  upon  the  gallop,  from  the  bat* 
talion  of  the  enemy,  and  discharged  his  carabine  full  in  the  shoulder  of 
the  king,  with  this  insulting  speech : '  And  art  thou  there  then  ?  Long  it  is 
that'I  have  sought  thee/  Some  imagined,  that  it  was  Pappenheira  that 
^ve  the  blow,  by  reason  he  had  often  vaunted,  that  an  ancient  predic- 
tion was  found  amongst  the  records  of  his  family,  that  a  stranger  king 
ihould  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Pappenheim,  with  divers  sciirs  in  his  body. 
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and  mounted  on  a  white  horse.  And,  for  this  cause,  (having  many 
scars  in  his  face,  and  divers  other  parts  of  his  body  stitched  up)  he  ra- 
fleeted  on  himsc-lf,  and  believed  the  prophecy  should  be  accomplished 
by  his  hand.  But  this  needs  no  other  confutation,  than  the  absence  of 
Pappenheim,  and  the  time  when  the  king  received  his  hurt,  which  was 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  assault,  before  Pappenheim  could  make 
one  of  the  adverse*  party.  I  may  add,  that  the  discretion  of  this  worthy 
count  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  run  into  an  error  so  uncivili  as  to 
speak  so  undeceotly  to  a  prince  of  that  eminency. 

When  the  king  had  received  this  mortal  wound,  which  pierced  him 
through  and  through,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  gave  up  the  ghost, 
with  nothing  but '  My  God'  in  his  mOuth.  He  that  made  this  accuraed 
shot  was  beaten  down  with  a  storm  of  harquebusado's,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  indignation  of  the  Swedes.  But,  while  the  groom  of  the  kin^ji 
chamber,  and  divers  others,  lighted  to  raise  the  body,  the  charge  began 
again,  more  furiously  than  ever ;  the  enemy  having  taken  notice  of  this 
blow,  and  concluding  that  all  was  now  finished,  and  that  he  should  have 
Swedes  good  cheap.  This  hindered  the  king's  servants  from  bearing 
of  his  body,  and  summoned  every  man  to  regain  the  stirrup,  and  with- 
stand the  foe ;  so  that  the  king  could  not  be  defended  from  receiving 
another  pistol-shot  in  the  head,  and  being  twice  run  through  with  • 
sword.  The  Imperialists  fearing  him,  even  after  death,  and  cowardly 
suspecting  his  speedy  resurrection :  The  poor  groom  of  his  chamb^ 
never  forsook  him,  but  breathed  his  last  upon  his  master's  carcase,  ^fbst 
the  receipt  of  an  infinity  of  wounds. 

But  neither  the  king's  death,  nor  the  great  odds  that  the  enemy  had^ 
being  strongly  intrenched  in  divers  places,  could  let  the  Swedes,  madded 
with  their  inestimable  loss,  from  assaulting  the  Imperialists  with  an  un^ 
speakable  fury ;  insomuch  that  they  compelled  the  battalion  of  cuiras» 
siers,  which  made  the  left  wing,  to  retire  into  their  trenches,  whom  they 
dislodged  about  noon,  and  gained  seven  of  their  cannon,  together  with 
many  colours  and  comets. 

LieutenantpColonel  Relinguen  received  command  to  advance,  and, 
with  three  hundred  horse,  to  charge  four  regiments  of  crabbats,  com* 
manded  by  Isolani,  which  made  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  ;  which 
he  performed  with  so  much  bravery  and  courage,  that  he  twice  pierced 
through  them,  and  brought  back  three  standards,  leaving  behind  one  of 
his  own.  All  his  officers  were  wounded,  and  he  himself,  in  the  second 
onset,  had  his  arm  shot  through  with  a  pistol-bullet,  which  forced  hiBi 
to  retire.  Isolani,  General  of  the  Crabbats,  lost  his  life,  with  a  greal 
number  of  his  men.  Eighteen  of  his  companies  charged  some  German 
re^ments  that  guarded  the  baggage ;  but  they  were  stoutly  opposed, 
the  combate  fierce,  the  assaults  reiterated,  the  earth  died  crimson,  and 
burdened  with  carcases  ;  the  Crabbats  driven  back,  though  not  witl^ 
out  some  disorder  of  the  German  horse,  recoiled  amongst  the  carts  | 
but  this  disadvantage  the  enemy  could  not  espy,  by  reason  of  a  thick 
cloud  which  then  arose,  and  gave  the  Germans  opportunity  to  rank 
themselves. 

The  Imperial  commanders.  Galas,  Merode,  and  Holok,  longing  to 
recover  their  seat,  and  caunon  lost,  took  selected  bands,  fired  the  fom 
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corners  of  Lutzen,  to  'blind  tbe  Swedes,  and  keep  &em  from  piercing 
that  side  to  the  succour  of  their  friends.  This  essay  was  followed  by 
sncoessy  the  trench  forced  by  the  Impeiialbts,  the  seven  pieces  of  cannon 
lost  regained,  and  some  Swedish  regiments  disordered* 

The  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxon  Weimar,  seeiHg  the  confusion  of  his  men, 
and  being  advertised,  by  Kniphausen,  of  the  king's  death,  was  extremely 
incensed,  and,  protesting  he  had  not  so  base  a  wish  as  to  surviye  him,  ha 
an,  with  his  head  couched,  on  the  enemy,  seconded  by  the  regiments  of 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt  and  Count  Lowenstein.  Then  the  fight  became 
obstinate,  on  both  sides,  the  charges  redoubled,  the  carcases  piled  up^ 
the  pikes  broken,  and  the  difference  came  to  be  decided  by  dint  of 
sword.  The  eye  of  man,  nor  that  greater  of  Uie  world,  ever  beheld  a 
joust  more  furious.  The  Imperialists  strove  to  hold  their  advantage 
xecovered,  and  the  Swedes  to  dispossess  them  of  it  The  Duke  Bernard 
did  wonders  that  day  ;  thrice,  like  lightning,  shot  he  through  the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  nor  could  a  wound,  received  on  the  left  arm,  cause  him 
to  leave  the  field,  before  he  had  constrained  the  enemy  lo  abandon  .the 
cannon  and  his  post. 

The  winning  of  this  opened  him  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  another ; 
for  this  valiant  prince  pressed  the  Imperialists  so  hard,  that  he  i^aia 
disianked  them,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  another  p6st,  guarded  with 
thirteen  cannon.  His  dexterity  in  the  drilliiig  of  his  men,  in  the  opei^ 
ing  and  shutting  of  his  ranks,  was  such,  that  they  received  little  or  no 
hurt  from  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  duke,  undaunted,  piorced  throu^ 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  displaced  die  enemy,  and  made  himself  master 
likewise  of  this  place,  and  of  the  cannon,  and  drove  the  «iemy  tb 
a  confused  retreat*  The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  Swedes,  well 
bkxided,  made  good  use  of  their  advantage,  and  the  disorder  of  their 
foes,  passing  over  their  bellies,  killing  all  that  came  in  dieir  way,  and 
8lo|^ng  their  ears  against  all  motives  for  quarter. 

The  duke,  possessed  of  this  place,  and  master  of  the  field,  between 

two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  there  viras  but  one  post  to 

fofce,  seated  by  a  windmill,  and  guarded  by  three  Imperial  regiments, 

tndetvoured  to  remove  them,  sending,  in    the  mean  time,  sundry 

iquadrons  to  chace  the  fugitives.     But  then  the  fight  grew  morecnid 

^  ever ;  for  Pappenheim  was  returned  from  Hall,  and  came  npom 

ti»  gallop  with  certain  fresh  regiments.  His  reputation,  and  his  encou- 

vagement,  gave  new  spirits  to  the  runaways,  and  called  them  to  the  com- 

l^Ue.  The  duke,  having  notice  of  this,  quits  this  place,  new*ranks  and 

^courages  his  men,  and  gives  Pappenheim  a  meeting  in  the  midway. 

^Ithe  charges  past  were  nothing,  in  respect  of  these  latter;  Pappen* 

^^ employed  his  Utmost  cunning  and  diligence,  and  shewed  himself,  in 

*fi  places,  in  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  embolden  them.    On  the  other 

**^the  Duke  Bernard  fixed  a  resolution  either  to  die  or  overcomel 

^  &e  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  inraged  for  the  death  of  their  king, 

*'*^kt  like  lions,  and  desperately  ran  upon  the  enemy.     The  artillery 

^^nmced^  and  began  to  thunder,  and  to  enter  divers  battalions,  and  to 

'''^el^  and  arms  to  fiy  from  one  place  to  another.    The  smaller  shot 

^^  also  so  violent,  that  the  squadrons  encountered  in  the  palpabil^ 

^^'^ssy  cai)sed  by  the  smok«,  without  knowledge  of  their  parties. 
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This  furious  shock  continued  two  hours,  with  equal  loH  to  both, 
victory  opening  her  arms  to  embrace  now  one  side,  then  another.  Galas, 
Merode,  and  Hok)k  were  wounded  to  death,  and  a  cannon-shot  cut  otf 
Pappenheim  by  the  middle.  ' 

His  death,  and  the  loss  of  divers  other  commanders,  staggered  the 
Imperialists,  as  much  as  that  of  the  King's  incensed  the  Swedes.  Then 
the^nemy  (upon  the  receipt  of  a  new  salute  from  twenty-four  canmni, 
which  pierced  their  thickest  tioops)  began  to  fly,  and  the  Swedes  pressed 
and  punued  them  hr  within  night,  which  favoured  the  retreat  of  tlia 
fugitives,  and  hindered  the  Swedes  from  ranging  further  in  Che  chace. 
Indeed  ^ey  were  so  tired,  that  they  had  neither  breath  nor  force  further 
to  follow  diem.  The  Imperialists,  giving  fire  to  their  camp,  and  part 
of  their  baggage,  took  some  the  way  of  Leipsick,  othen  that  of  Leut- 
merits,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  whither  it  was  thouglit 
Walstein  was  gone,  having  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  battle,  to  find  a  nfe 
place  of  retreat,  and  to  gather  together  his  dispersed  troops. 

The  Swedes  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy^s  camp,  and  motl 
of  his  baggage,  of  one  and  twenty  exquisite  cannon,  besides  inferior 
ones,  and  a  multitude  of  standards  and  comets.  Upon  the  mustering 
of  their  army,  they  found  wanting  (over  and  above  the  incomparable 
and  irreparable  loss  of  their  king)  the  Major  General  Isslet,  and  other 
colonels,  and  officers.  A  Prince  of  Anhalt,  a  Count  of  Nilis,  die 
Colonels  Brandestein,  Wildenstein,  Relinguen,  and  Winchell,  received 
that  day  deep  and  honourable  wounds.  The  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
also  was  hurt,  to  whose  valour  and  conduct  the  Swedish  party  (alter 
God)  owes  the  glory  of  that  day,  more  bloody  by  faiy  than  that  which 
was  fought  the  year  past  in  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Leipsick.  The 
Duke  Ernest  of  Weimar  also  insinuated  himself  into  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  by  his  courage  and  leading  that  day.  The  regiments  of  these  two 
princes,  and  those  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  of  the  Count  of  Lewestrio, 
of  Colonel  Brandestein,  and  the  two  Swedish  colonels,  simamed  the 
Blue,  and  the  Yellow,  bore  the  brunt  of  that  day.  The  Swedes  lott 
between  dye  and  six  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  remaining  on  the  place,  and  two  thirds  of  their  army 
ruined  and  dispersed,  besides  the  death  or  mortal  wounds  of  divers  of 
their  remarkable  commanders,  as  Galas,  Merode,  Holok,  Piccolominit 
Isolani,  and  divers  others.  Pappenheim,  above  all  the  rest,  was 
bewailed  by  his  party,  and  not  without  just  cause;  his  courage,  his 
conduct,  his  vigilance  and  experience,  having  conspired  to  rank  him  in 
.the  soldiers  esteem  amongst  the  bravest  generals  of  these  times^ 

But  this  glorious  victory  of  the  Swedish  army  suffered  an  eclipse,  by 
the  death  of  that  truly  great  king,  who  was  the  soul  of  his  friends,  and 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  his  enemies.  His  body  could  not  be  found 
iill  the  next  day,  when,  after  a  curious  search,  it  was  discovered  amoi^ 
the  dead  heaps  rifled,  and  half  naked,  and  so  disfigured  with  blood  and 
dirt,  that  he  could  hardly  be  known.  This,  at  once  so  doleful  and 
glorious  a  spectacle  of  the  end  of  so  great  a  monarch,  worked  so  strongly 
and  effectually  on  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  that,  with  tears  and  laments* 
tions  for  a  loss  so  irreparable,  they  made  an  unanimous  vow,  upon  the 
ptoce,  to  revenge  his  death,  and  m^e  him  revive  ii|  the  rigorous  pmsiit 
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of  Ms  designs,  which  he  had  so  often  conjured  them  to  continue,  espe- 
cially a  little  before  this  battle,  when  he  seemed  to  presage  his  ea4, 
touching  which  he  discoursed  often  and  seriously  with  many  of  his 
^miliars.  Amongst  other  passages,  the  King  marking  the  multitude  of 
people  that  flocked  about  him  at  his  entry  into  Naumburg,  three  days 
before  the  battle,  and  hearing  their  shouts  of  joy,  and  diis  geneni 
acclamation,  Long  live  the  King,  as  if  nuw  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
siBce  be  was  present,  he  made  to  the  standers-by  this  short  but  memorar 
ble  speech:  *  Our  affairs  answer  our  desires,  but  I  doubt  God  will 
puoi!li  me  for  the  folly  of  the  people,  who  attribute  too  much  to  me, 
and  esteem  me,  as  it  were,  their  God,  and  therefore  he  will  make  them 
shortly  see  I  am  but  a  man.  He  be  my  witness,  it  is  a  thing  distasteful 
to  me.  Whatever  befall  me,  I  shall  receive  it  as  proceeding  from  hit 
divine  will :  In  this  only  I  rest  fully  satisfied,  that  he  will  not  leave  this 
great  enterprise  of  mine  imperfect.' 

The  seventeenth  of  November,  immediately  following  the  day  of 
battle,  and  the  King's  death,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  retired  to 
Weissenfels,  to  take  a  general  review  of  his  army,  and  to  give  rest  and 
bceath  to  his  over-wearied  troops.  By  the  review  of  his  regiments,  it 
appeared  that  his  army  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  strong, 
llie  Duke  imparted  his  present  estate,  and  all  other  necessary  particu- 
lars, to  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  urged  the  elector  to  an  uniting  of 
their  forces,  to  the  end  they  might  follow  close  their  design,  and  pursue 
WaUtein  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Austria.  After  this,  all  the  army,  as 
well  Swedish  as  German,  agreed  in  tbe  election  of  Duke  Bernard  for 
their  general,  and  took  a  new  oath  faithfully  to  serve  him,  who  had 
deserved  so  well  of  tlie  Swedish  party  by  so  many  benefits,  by  his 
vigilancy,  his  conduct,  and  the  greatness  of  his  fame  in  war;  but,  above 
all,  by  his  resolution  and  incomparable  valour,  of.which  he  made  so 
opportune  and  clear  a  demonstration  on  that  bloody  day  of  battle. 
The  chancellor  Oxcsterne,  who  lay  then  about  Francfort^  was  sent  for 
in  all  haste  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  chancery  royal,  removed  to 
Erfurt;  but  chiefly,  to  serve  and  counsel  the  desolate  and  disconsolate 
queen,  environed  with  griefs  and  crosses  inexpressible,  yet  but  equal  to 
the  greatness  of  her  loss.  The  said  chancellor,  and  the  Chevalier 
Ilache,  served  happily  to  rectify  sundry  disordere,  and  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  such  as  were  dejected ;  but  principally,  to  stop  the  flood  of 
tears  flowing  from  the  cyt^  of  this  most  virtuous  princess,  and  to  replant 
in  her  mind  generous  and  masculine  resolutions. 

De  la  Gorde  was  sent  for  in  post-haste,  who  was  embarked  in  Swede* 
land  with  certain  regiments  of  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  to  bring  a  supply 
to  the  camp  royal,  and  reinforce  it,  the  dead  king  being  anchored  in  this 
maxim,  to  make  continual  levies  (notwithstanding  the  number  of  his 
armies)  that  so  he  might  have  men  at  will  to  fill  up  those  empty  com- 
panies, which  the  sword,  mortality,  and  many  other  military  miseries 
might  unhappily  depopulate. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  this  mighty  prince,  the  astonish- 
ment and  fright  of  the  enemy  was  such,  that  ho  basely  forsook  divers 
strong  and  impregnable  places  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  Amongst 
«tbers  the  city  of  Leipsick  was  forsaken,  and  tbe  castle  razed  to  A9 
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ground ;  Chemnitz  was  taken,  Zwickaw  invested  and  forced,  tbe  Duke 
Bernard  following  close  his  good  fortune,  and  making  good  use  of  tbe 
.  enemy ^  amazement.  To  this  he  was  animated  the  more,  by  tbe  fixed 
decree  of  the  confederate  princes,  to  make  all  fast,  and  more  and  more  to 
Icnit  a  firm  union  with  the  Swedes,  that  so  both  of  them  jointly  migbt 
execute  and  fulfil  the  intentions  and  exhortations  of  the  decea^ 
ting. 

Walstein  having  notice  betimes  of  his  men's  infbrtunity,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  Swedes,  recovered  Leipsick  that  night,  and  before  day 
took  the  way  of  Leutmeritz,  where  he  recollected  his  disbanded  men, 
and  added  to  them  six  fresh  regiments  that  had  not  been  engaged  in  tbe 
battle.  After  the  often  sending  of  his  posts  to  all  parts,  at  length 
Altringer  had  order  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  join  half  his  army  to 
that  of  Walstein. 

Notwithstanding  the  so  miserable  defeat  of  the  Imperialists,  bonfires 
were  made  in  divers  parts  of  Bavaria,  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
Te  Deum  chanted  aloud  through  all  the  streets  of  Ingolstadt  and 
Ratisbon.  But  these  vain  fires  and  triumphs  served  for  so  many 
trumpets,  to  sound  forth  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  departed  king  ; 
since,  in  the  enemy's  own  judgment,  his  death  was  thought  sufficient  to 
counterpoise  the  dissipation  and  slaughter  of  so  puissant  an  army: 
And  indeed,  except  this  accursed  blow,  there  was  no  one  circumstance 
that  did  not  oblige  the  imperial  party  to  a  funeral  equipage*  Nothing 
was  more  to  be  admired  than  the  moderation  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
which  expressed  no  joy  in  triumph  or  exultation.  They  contented 
themselves  with  the  discharging  of  a  few  ordnance,  to  make  the  ully 
people  believe  they  had  the  better  of  the  day.  Some  judged  th» 
modest  behaviour  to  proceed  from  sensible  losses,  suffered  in  the  battle, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Swedish  forces,  and  the  difficulty  to  set 
on  foot  again  an  army  of  that  vastness.  Others  deemed  it  to  proceed 
from  the  dispersed  rumour  of  the  Emperor^s  death,  which  they  thought 
countervailed  that  of  the  King,  and  cast  the  imperial  court  into  an 
irrecoverable  dejection. 

The  failing  of  the  Saxon  to  appear  in  the  field  on  the  day  of  battle, 
when  his  aid  concerned  his  own  honour  and  the  King's  good,  was 
attributed  to  the  like  sad  accident,  a  rumour  being  divulged,  not  only 
of  the  duke's  death,  but  the  manner  of  it,  to  wit,  sudden  apoplexy : 
But  these  false  bruits,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  were  contradicted, 
*  by  assured  news,  that  both  the  princes  were  living. 

That  the  Saxon  was  not  dead,  he  gave  good  proofs,  resolving  to  take 
occasion  by  the  lock  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  his  cities,  and  depopulation 
of  his  country,  and  to  hinder  the  imperialists  from  sending  into  his 
dominions  any  more  incendiaries. 

The  continuance  of  the  Emperor's  life  was  favourable  to  his  party  ; 
the  very  name  and  splendor  of  majesty  being  of  virtue  to  animate  and 
retain  divers  spirits  in  devotion  and  obedience  to  the  Austrian  line, 
which  else,  perhaps,  might  have  followed  the  chariot  of  the  victorious 
triumpher. 

But,  whilst  the  foolish  people  spread  abroad,  either  by  design,  or 
credulity,  the  death  of  these  two  princes,  there  came  too  assured  news 
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ffom  Kayence  of  the  King  of  Bohemia's  death.  When  thb  unfortunate 
prince  was  ready  to  take  a  new  possession  of  his  country,  and  the  con- 
ditions  drawn  up  between  him,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  govemor 
of  Frankendale,  he  was  surprised  in  Nayence  with  a  contagious  disease, 
presently  after  his  return  from  Deux-Ponts,  where  he  had  visited  a 
prince  of  his  alliance.  The  care  and  sufficiency  of  the  physician  was 
so  great^  that  he  quickly  expelled  the  pestilent  quality,  and  set  him,  in 
all  appearance,  free  from  danger ;  but  the  great  calamities,  tlirougk 
which  he  had  passed,  had  much  estranged  his  constitution  from  its 
first  purity,  and  quite  altered  his  colour  and  complexion.  When  he 
thought  to  quit  his  tedious  bed,  and  take  possession  of  Frankendale,  it 
unfortunately  happened,  that  the  King  of  Sweden's  death  came  to  his 
ear,  which  wrought  so  on  his  mind  and  body,  |liat  his  disease  was 
aggravated,  and  his  death  ensued  on  the  twenty^ninth  of  November. 
His  death  was  much  deplored  by  those  of  his  blood,  by  his  servants 
and  subjects  ;  yet  did  their  grief  receive  an  allay  by  his  devotion,  and 
his  last  words  full  of  faith  and  piety. 

The  life  of  this  prince  was  a  mere  medley,  and  like  a  picture  with 
many  faces.  His  entry  into  the  electorate  was  glorious,  his  beginning 
happy,  his  virtues  eminent,  and  courted  he  was  by  the  whole  empire. 
His  alliance  and  friends  within  and  without  Germany,  the  considera^ 
tion  of  his  house,  of  his  dominions,  and  the  great  body  that  depended 
on  his  direction,  vFere  the  cause  of  his  election  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia; 
which  was  fatal  to  him,  and  all  Germany,  which  felt  the  sad  accidents 
that  attended  this  comet,  and  was  forthwith  invaded  by  an  universal 
war  in  her  heart,  and  all  her  quarters,  which  hath  never  since  forsook 
her,  having  engaged  all  the  imperial  states  and  provinces,  every  one 
whereof  to  this  day  carries  her  marks.  And  though  this  prince  hath 
sought  all  means  of  reconciliation,  hoping  that  way  to  quench  this 
wild-fire ;  yet  bath  lie  from  time  to  time  found  such  fatal  oppositions, 
and  such  an  ingrafted  malice  in  the  incensed  party,  that  all  the  motives, 
propositions,  and  intercessions  of  great  kings  have  hitherto  been 
unprofitable;  and  this  good  prince  hath  been  constrained  to  live  an 
exile  from  bis  country.  At  length,  when  a  most  pleasing  prospect  laid 
at  once  open  to  his  view  the  frontiers  of  his  country,  and  the  end  of  his 
afflictions,  a  sudden  death  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  and  the  fruition  of 
so  delightful  an  object.    '  ' 

The  calamity  of  this  prince  hath  given  occasion  to  many  licentious 
tongues  and  pens  to  declaim  against  him,  and  unjustly  to  judge  of  his 
cause  by  the  sad  event.  Those,  that  were  of  his  more  inward  ac- 
quaintance, avow,  that  he  was  unfortunate  beyond  defect,  and  that  the 
inost  magnanimous  and  heroick  soul  could  bear  afflictions  with  no 
greater  moderation  and  patience,  than  he  did.  If  many  of  his  virtues 
have  been  clouded  and  obscured  by  his  infelicity,  yet  there  are  more 
which  his  darker  fortune  could  not  hinder  from  shining  ^rth,  and 
striking  envy  blind.  His  great  family,  his  extraction,  his  allies  and 
confederates,  and  his  princely  virtues,  mcthinks,  should  have  contained, 
within  the  bounds  of  honour  and  truth,  certain  mercenary,  satyrick 
spirits,  who  have  common  places  of  praises,  and  invectives,  which  they 
draw  forth  to  exalt  or  depress  whom  they  please,  and  maintain  their 
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looser  vein  at  the  cost  of  princes,  and  play  upon  their  persons,  qualities/ 
and  estates,  whom  the  greatness  of  their  births  should  privilege  from 
such  contumelies.  We  owe  honour  and  respect  to  princes,  of  what 
party  soever;  whether  they  be  friends,  enemies,  or  neuters:  And  I 
thought  this  short  apology  due  to  my  so  much  deplored  subject,  whom 
his  miseries  rendered  to  some  contemptible,  though,  by  others,  he  was 
truly  honoured,  in  the  midst  of  his  disgraces  and  afflictions.  The 
King  of  Sweden  gave  many  brave  testimonies  of  him,  being  forced 
oftentimes  to  give  him  a  stop  in  the  career  of  honour,  lest  courage 
should  engage  him  too  far,  exhorting  him  to  preserve  his  life,  the  good 
oi  his  country,  and  the  publick  cause. 

All  the  comfort  of  his  subjects  is  contained  in  that  generous  unpa- 
ralleled princess,  and  in  her  fair  line,  and  numerous  issue,  which  pro- 
miseth  them  one  day  an  intire  liberty,  and  the  re-establishment  and 
subsistence  of  a  house  so  many  ways  considerable,  as  being  one  of  the 
first,  and  most  ancient  of  Europe. 

The  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  pardon  this  digression  of  the  soldier, 
who  held  himself  obliged  to  speak  for  a  prince,  who  had  been  a  long 
time  the  common  butt  of  all  afflictions  and  insultations.  That  which 
hath  made  him  the  more  bold,  and  earnest  in  his  defence,  is  the  near 
alliance  of  this  prince  to  mighty  monarchs.  1  shut  up  all,  concerning 
this  point,  in  this  assertion,  that  all  princes  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  honour  of  their  equals,  and  should  all  join  to  place  their  crowns 
and  purple  above  the  reach  of  envy. 

The  death  of  these  two  kings  was  sufficient  to  make  the  Germans 
approve  of  the  calculation,  and  prognosticks  of  their  great  astrologer 
Herlicius,  who  had  noted  this  month  of  November  as  fiital  to  great 
princes  and  commanders,  and  foretold  by  the  aspects,  and  fiery  con- 
stellations, the  tragical  encounters  of  these  two  great  armies,  and  the 
death  of  such  eminent  persons,  as  may  well  compose  the  greatest  part 
of  the  history  of  our  time. 

The  Swedes  were  even  wedded  to  sorrow  for  the  death  of  their  King, 
vowing  they  would  more  willingly  have  suffered  the  loss  of  many  bat- 
tles than  that  of  him,  if  it  had  lain  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  the  ar* 
rests  of  heaven,  and  the  fatal  laws  of  the  eternal  Providence,  which, 
with  a  diaroantine  point,  marks  all  things,  and  gives  them  a  character, 
which  never  can  be  changed,  or  defaced. 

Indeed  all  the  days  of  this  month  of  November  were  at  strife  for  SQ- 
periority  in  evil,  but  the  sixteenth  overcame,  to  which  all  stones  shall 
give  a  brand,  in  that  it  gave  so  strange  an  alteration  to  the  face  of 
Christendom.  The  battle  fought  on  that  day  is  ennobled  by  many 
memorable  accidents,  which  exalt  it  above  those  of  former  ages* 
Amongst  others,  are  remarkable  the  small  number  of  the  victors,  and 
the  multitude  of  the  vanquished ;  the  violent  and  furious  charges,  the 
durance  of  the  fight,  the  doubtful  event  of  the  combate,  when  victoiy 
(as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  Janus)  had  two  faces,  and  looked 
two  ways ;  the  piles  of  the  dead,  the  loss  of  eminent  commanders,  and 
the  different  effect  which  one  and  the  same  cause  wrought  in  both 
parties,  the  King's  death  kindling  indignation  and  desire  of  revenge  ia 
the  bosom  of  the  Swede ;  and  die  death  of  Pappenheiro,  and  other 
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great  commanders^  begetting  an  astonishment  in  the  hearts  and  looks  of 
the  Imperialists'.  Aiid  wc  may  well  affirm,  that,  amongst  all  the  ac- 
cidents of  that  saddest  of  days,  this  particular  hath  been  most  remark- 
able: that,  the  Swedes  having  lost  their  King  in  the  first  shock,  this  un- 
paralleled mischance  served  rather  to  confirm,  than  shake  their  cou- 
rage, and  was  one  of  the  most  apparent  causes  of  the  victory. 

This  also  raised  as  high  as  heaven  the  King's  renown,  that  in  his  fall 
he  crushed  in  pieces  so  vast  a  body ;  and  the  hearts  of  his  men  were 
so  inflamed  with  this  his  disaster,  that,  after  his  death,  they  made  the 
palm  and  the  lawrel  to  spring  out  of  his  blood.  Nor  was  the  life  of 
this  prince  less  famous  than  his  death. 

His  youth  was  exercised  in  great  affairs,  which  hardened  his  body 
to  etidure  travel,  and  armed  his  mind  against  all  sinister  accidents,  and 
infused  into  him  a  courage,  which  might  easily  be  provoked,  never  sub* 
dued.  The  entry  of  his  reign  (which  was  the  eleventh  of  this  age,  and 
the  seventeenth  of  his)  was  thorny  and  salebrous.  At'  one  and  the 
same  time,  he  was  confronted  by  the  Danes,  the  Polonians,  and  the 
Muscovites,  who  on  all  sides  assaulted  him :  and,  though  their  mo- 
tives to  war  were  divers,  yet  all  their  intentions,  like  so  many  lines, 
met  in  this  center,  to  ruin  the  Swede.  Sometimes  he  shewed  himself 
on  the  frontiers  of  Denmark,  sometimes  on  those  of  Muscovy,  some- 
times again  on  those  of  Livonia,  and  all  with  that  promptness  and  ce- 
lerity, that  his  enemies  believed  his  body  to  be  ubiquitary.  And  his 
troubles  were  increased  by  the  corruption  of  many  of  his  subjects  to  a 
base  revolt.  But  his  valour,  his  dexterity,  and  the  continual  travel  of 
liis  body  and  mind  were  such,  that  he  passed  through  these,  and  greater 
impediments  without  stop,  or  diminution  of  his  fame.  His  composi- 
tion with  the  Danes  and  Muscovites  was  honourable,  and  to  his  ad- 
vantage. The  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Polonian  was  not  about 
any  small  petty  territory,  but  the  crown  and  scepter  itself,  and  there- 
fore hardly  to  be  decided. 

The  prowess  and  agility  of  this  king  were  such,  that  the  Polonians 
saw  him  in  all  parts,  like  another  Hannibal,  before  their' gates;  and, 
after  many  great  losses  received  in  Livonia,  and  Prussia,  they  took 
counsel  of  the  pillow,  and,  to  preserve  the  remainder  of  those  coun- 
tries unviolated,  concluded  to  come  to  a  treaty,  on  which  attended  a 
truce,  which  from  their  souls  they  wished  had  been  a  peace,  whereby 
their  repose  might  be  eternised.  Our  youthful  Mars  had  not  a  soul  so 
narrow,  as  to  be  contented  to  wear  only  the  lawrel  of  the  North.  More 
wreaths  were  prepared  for  him,  and  a  theatre  more  spacious  and  glo- 
rious. Posterity  will  hardly  believe,  that  what  this  prince  hath  done,  was 
Ky  a  man  feasible.  That  theconqufest  of  so  many  vast  provinces,  and 
the  ruin  of  so  many  armies,  was  the  work  only  of  two  years,  and  a  few 
months.  That  a  puissant  empire,  formidable  in  her  greatness,  in  her 
supports,  in  her  extension,  in  her  armies,  in  her  conquests,  and  suc- 
cess, fortified  with  so  many  garisons,  who  hath  for  her  bounds  the 
ocean,  and  the  Alps,  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  be  forced  to  pi.t  on 
the  yoke.  A  man  would  think  infinite  forces  were  required,  to  ma« 
nage  well  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  and  greatness, 
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The  pdrsondt  qflelitics  of  (lite  j^tirfce  w^re  admirable.  HH  e^etelnal 
hf^vi^ty  (ron^isted  in  a  6^<ict,  yet  maje^tifcal  aspect,  in  a  ^6lnely  st&ture. 
in  a  piercing  eye,  in  a  comtiiahdin^  Vdiee,  in  ^n  kgility,  atid  univeisid 
application  to  all  §uch  as  might  biiider,  or  fVirthe^  hiib.  But  the 
great  guests,  that  lodg^  withili,  were  far  mdre  illostri&as  ;  a  quick  spi* 
rit,  a  solidjudgriicnt,  an  incoihparable  iVi«dom,  ati  iiicxpressible  cou- 
tagc.  an  indefatigable  Hatunf,  and  dti  admirable  conduct,  which  lirera 
the  nappy  instruments  of  all  his  victories,  and  the  embellishment  of  thii 
tare  piece.  I  mtty  justly  add  his  incampments,  his  discipline,  hb  foie> 
Sight,  his  direction,  ahd  tihequalled  industry.  Nor  was  his  readi- 
ness less  in  the  disposition  of  his  affiiirs,  in  the  government  of  bis  men, 
^d  his  complying  with  their  several  burnouts,  which  made  him  as 
¥if(:\\  lord  of  hearts  as  ptovinces  atid  cities.  But,  'atxtvc  all  the  rest» 
his  deVotidn  was  tohspiciioUs,  and  his  freqilent  pious  exercises*  whick 
deceived  no  int^truption  by  his  most  serious  employments:  and  (which 
draweth  near  to  a  miracle)  he  hi mSelf  projected  and  executed  all  thingk 
It  sufficed  not  him  to  b^  otily  a  general,  but  he  would  also  be  a  cap- 
tain, an  engineer,  a  St^Hcdnt,  a  cannoneer,  a  common  soldier,  or  of 
any  militaty  callitig.  The  most  dangerous  occurrences  dassled  not 
liis  judgment  j  but  then  was  he  roost  venturous,  when  his  valour  was 
fiiost  reqiiired.  He  nevet  formed  a  militaty  project,  in  the  exccatxm 
wheteof  he  would  not  himself  make  one :  and  (which  bred  in  alt 
limazeitient)  he  was  never  Weary,  though  ever  busied,  as  if  action  hai 
be^n  his  hourishitient.  I  will  close  up  the  panegyrick  of  this  wortbj 
"^ith  this  aAtitt^tion,  that  in  him  all  imaginable  brave  parts  conspired 
to  make  him  the  greatest,  and  most  able  captain  of  Christendom. 

There  was  nothing  in  him  the  least  way  blameable,  but  his  cboler, 
to  which  the  leaSt  provocation  gave  fire ;  an  humour  familiar  to  £ery 
Spirits  chased  with  cohtinual  business,  which  often  falls  out  cross: 
But  he  had  a  corrective  ever  ready,  which  was  an  overflowing  courtesy, 
and  sweetness  to  him  natural,  which  stopped  and  repaired  the  breach 
his  aneer  had  ifiade.  For  any  hasty  speech  he  would  give  satis&ction. 
Mi  only  to  men  of  cmin<5ncy,  who  might  justly  be  offended,  but  to 
those  also  of  the  meanest  condition,  bom  to  suffer.  In  acknowledg- 
fdent  of  his  nature  so  apt  to  take  fire  at  the  least  distaste,  he  would 
often  say,  *  That  he  was  willing  oftentimes  to  bear  with  others  infirmi- 
ties, as  the  (icgen  of  some,  and  the  wine  of  others,  and  that  therefora 
reciprocally  his  choler  deserved  some  support.'  And,  to  say  truth, 
this  passion  may  challenge  and  win  connivance  from  him,  who  shall 
duly  consider  his  working  spirit,  never  Weakened,  tliough  ever  bended ; 
as  also  his  extraordinary  virtues,  and  his  gentlenesss,  which,  upon 
Occasion,  made  him  familiar  with  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers;  so  iar 
was  he  from  being  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  or  raising  his  mind  with 
kis  fortune. 

Some  note  another  overnght  in  this  prince,  that  he  did  not  better 
distinguish  between  the  duties  of  a  carabine,  aiid  a  general,  but  exposed 
hihfself  to  all  dangefs,  and  was  too  prodigal  of  a  blood  so  precious. 
To  confess  the  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  lost  his 
life  in  this  famous  battle,  as  that  be  parted  not  with  it  long  before,  in 
so  many  encounters,  where  his  life  ran  the  same  hasard  with  the  basest 
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of  hifl  Boldien.  And  in  his  defence  this  may  worthily  be  anncxedy  that 
the  'valour  of  his  men  depended  on  his  example,  and  all  his  victories 
liad  for  their  ongiBal  his  presence,  and  forwardnioss  i^  all  battle^ 
which,  like  a  heavesdy  aspect,  sent  dQwn  influences  and  irradiation^ 
mto  the  spirits  of  hb  soldiers,  and  terror  and  amai^mi^t  into  thos^  q£ 


The  soldier  hath  attempted  to  draw  this  prince  to  the  life;  and  afr> 
fittiet  himself  diat  they,  who  have  had  the  honoyr  to  see  and  serve  him 
in  his  wais,  will  confess,  that  fhe  pourtrait  hath  sonie  air  of  his  face,  if 
jBd  drawn  to  the  life :  and  he  believes  withal,  that  they,  who  have  felt 
4ke  piUBsance  of  hia  arms,  will  be  the  ficst  to  extol  and  magnify  his 
mofitk^  that  thereby  they  may  lessen  their  own  losses,  justify  their  di8<- 
graces,  and  shew  to  the  world,  that  so  powerful  an  organ  was  rpquire4 
to  opoale  x)o  them  with  sudi  success. 

AfBongst  other  xrircumstances,  this  is  the  most  agre^ble  ^d  worthy 
of  pbsenratioB,  that  ihis  princ^  hath  left  his  a^rs  in  a  st^te  so  prosr 
perous  and  advantageous.  Tho  Swedish  party  is  possessed  qf  tw,^ 
thirds  ef  Germany,  o£  the  .birst  cities,  of  most  pf  the  rivals  Aom  tto 
Vistok  to  the  Danubte  and  the  Rhine :  it  hath  also  ten  armies  dispersed 
thrQiigh  the  .higher  and  lower  Saxonies,  Silesia,  Morfivja,  jtiayai^a, 
Franconia,  Suabia,  Alsatia,  ai^d  the  circle  of  the  Ehine,  This  party 
M  also  badked  and  countenanced  within  by  the  principal  forc^  of  the 
lempire,  and  without  by  great  kings  and  states,  who  thipk  tb^selvcs 
intenestfld  in  the  support  of  It^  and  prefer  sure  friend^  b^fpre  doubtful 
«nd  wavering,  who  willietemaliy  remember  the  least  Iqss  or  affiropt  re- 
eved, and,  opportunityserving,  ibe  ready  to  levengo  it.  To  this  may 
be  adjoined  the  experience  of  the  times  past,  whiph  dempijustrat^  unto 
4R0  how  well,  in  theMantuan  war,  itbey  requited  the  benefits  received 
(from  that  house  at  a  dead.ltft ;  which  s^ves  for  an  infallible  argumeat 
of  their  dealings. 

It  now  remains,  that  the  princes  and  static  united  continue  to  makis 
jood  the  advantages  bequeathed  them,  by  banishing  all  jealousies, 
au^ressing  of  Auctions,  fixtirp^ting  of  schisms  and  partialities,  decid- 
ing of  all  disputes  arising  from  their  genealogies,  by  conferring  offices 
on  men  not  of  great  descent,  but  ability  ;  by  making  use  of  the  times 
present  and  past ;  by  quickly  seconding  their  consultation  with  action, 
and  by  a  straight  conjunction  of  their  councils  and  forces  to  seek  their 
own  preservation  in  that  of  the  empire :  in  any  of  which,  being  want- 
ing, neither  the  care  and  pains  of  the  deceased  king,  nor  their  own 
armies  or  advantages,  can  secure  them  from  being  a  miserable  prey  to 
their  enemies,  and  wretched  spectacle  to  their  friends. 

The  truth  is,  hitherto  the  princes  and  generals  united  have  much 
abated  the  pride  of  the  enemy,  by  deceiving  his  hopes  and  apprehen- 
sions, and  making  it  evident,  by  their  proceedings,  that  they  were  not  in 
vain  so  long  trained  up  in  the  king's  school,  but  were  still  mindful  of 
his  instructions  and  discipline  ;  and  that  his  death  did  but  concenter 
and  redouble  their  vigour.  The  Dukes  of  Weimar  tread  on  Walstein's 
heels,  whom  some  report  to  be  wounded,  others  dead,  in  the  forest 
which  lies  between  Fravestein  and  Klostergrappe.  If  he  be  deceased, 
he  serves  as  another  sacrifice  due  to  the  kin^s  tomb.    Tubal  keeps  the 
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greatest  part  of  Silesia  and  Moravia  in  obedience ;  the  Prince  of  Bir^ 
kenfield  shuts  up  all  passages  to  the  Bavarians  within  the  cirde  of 
•Ingoldstadt  and  Ratisbon ;  Home  is  master  of  Alsada,  and  hath  joined 
tu  it  the  conquest  of  Schletstadt;  Colman  and  Kentzingon  have  Soifield, 
nothing  remaining  in  those  parts  onconqacrcd,  but  Fribourg,  which 
they  batter,  and  Brisac,  which  they  play  with.  Baudisin  marchetk 
through  the  Archbishoprick  of  Cologne  without  resistance,  and  tra^ 
verseth  his  galleries  (maugre  the  Count  of  Gransfield)  from  the  river  of 
Wesper,  even  to  the  gates  of  Cologne.  The  troops  of  WirtembeFg  ad- 
vance towards  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  are  resolved  to  make  good 
proof  of  their  courage.  To  be  brief,  the  Swedes  shew,  that  they  have 
no  great  desire  to  repass  the  sea,  any  more  than  have  the  Germans  to 
rcfall  into  their  wonted  slavery. 

But,  though  the  King  of  Sweden  hath  left  his  party  in  an  estate  pros- 
perous, yet  we  must  needs  coufd-ss,  that  the  enemy  derives  fixmi  his 
death  great  advantages,  and  that  theexpence  of  a  little  lead  hath  plo- 
tted him  as  much  as  the  gaining  of  many  millions,  in  that  the  several 
heads  of  the  Swedish  armies  are  subject  and  prone  to  jealousies  and 
niscohceptions';  which  gives  him  means  and  opportunity  to  preserve 
.what  he  yet  holds,  to  calm  seditions,  to  recall  long-banished  peace, 
and  once- more  to  replant  her  in  the  empire. 

-  If  he  make  good  use  of  his  losses  and  infortunities,  we  shall  see  him 
forthwith  to  abandon  all  counsels  tending  to  blood  or  violence ;  to 
have  a  care,  lest,  by  the  oppression  of  princes,  he  make  them  despe- 
Tate ;  to  recall  his  strayed  subjects  by  a  general  pardon  of  all  their  of- 
fences, and  seek  to  reign  by  love,  not  fear.  He  will  then  no  more  vio- 
late peace  uid  the  publick  faith,  under  the  pretext  of  consdenceL 
which  ought  to  be  persuaded,  not  forced,  as  depending  on  another  trF> 
bunal  than  that  of  men.  This  way  to  rest  and  quiet  he  is  invited  also 
to  take,  and  persist  in,  because  he  may  now  peaceably  enjoy  all  bis  doe 
'rights  and  titles,  the  death  of  the  king  having  cured  him  of  the  deadly 
'fear  he  was  in,  lest  this  magnanimous  prince  should  yet  soar  higher, 
and  aspire  to  new  diadems,  and  make  good  his  anagram,  by  chaomg 
the  name  of  Gustavus  into  Augustus. 


(    SOI     ) 
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BY  THE  KING. 

OUR  dear  father  of  blessed  memory,  in  his  return  from  Scotland, 
coming  through  Lancashire,  found  that  his  subjects  were  debar- 
fed  from  lawful  recreations  upon  Sundays,  after  evening  prayers  ended^ 
«nd  upon  holidays ;  and  he  prudently  considered,  that,  if  these  times 
mrere  taken  from  them,  the  meaner  sort,  who  labour  hard  all  the 
vreeky  should  have  no  recreations  at  all  to  refresh  their  spirits.  And, 
«fter  his  return,  he  farther  saw,  that  his  loyal  subjects,  in  all  other  . 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  did  suffer  in  the  same  kind,  though,  perhaps, 
Aot  in  die  same  degree ;  and  did,  therefore,  in  his  princely  wisdom^ 
publish  a  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  concerning  lawful 
•ports  to  be  used  at  such  times;  which  was  printed  and  published,  by 
his  rOyal  commandment,  in  the  year  liSl8,  in  the  tenor  which  here* 
after  followeth : 


BY  THE   KING. 

WHEREAS,  upon  our  return  the  last  year  out  of  Scotland,  we  did 
publish  our  pleasure,  touching  the  recreations  of  our  people  in  those 
parts,  under  our  hand ;  for  some  causes  us  thereunto  moving,  we  have 
thought  good  to  command  these  our  directions,  then  given  in  Lanca- 
shire, with  a  few  words  thereunto  added,  and  most  applicable  to  these 
parts  of  our  realms,  to  be  published  to  all  our  subjects. 

Whereas  we  did  justly,  in  our  progress  through  Lancashire,  rebuke 
some  puritans  and  precise  people,  and  took  order,  that  the  like  unlaw- 
ful carriage  should  not  be  used  by  any  of  them  hereafter,  in  the  pro- 
hibiting and  unlawful  punishing  of  our  good  people,  for  using  their 
lawful  recreations  and  honest  exercises,  upon  Sundays  and  other  hoH- 
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days,  after  the  afternoon  sermon  or  service :  we  now  find,  that  twe 
sorts  of  people,  wherewith  that  country  is  much  infected  (we  mean  pa- 
pists and  puritans)  have  maliciously  traduced  and  calumniated  those 
our  just  and  honourable  proceedings ;  and  therefore,  lest  our  reputa- 
tion mig^t,  upon  the  one  side  (thou^  innocently)  have  some  aspersion 
laid  upon  it,  and,  upon  the  other  part,  our  good  people  in  tfaatronntiy 
be  misled,  by  the  mistaking  and  misinterpretation  of  our  meaning,  we 
have  therefore  thought  good  hereby  to  dear  aihl  make  our  pleasure  to 
be  manifested  to  all  our  good  people  in  those  parts. 

It  is  true,  that,  at  our  first  entry  to  this  crown  and  kingdom,  we 
were  informed  (and  that  too  truly)  that  our  county  of  Lancashire 
abounded  more  in  popish  recusants,  than  any  county  of  England,  and 
thus  hath  still  continued  since,  to  our  great  regret  with  litde  amend- 
ment ;  save  that  now  of  late,  in  our  last  tiding  trough  our  said  county, 
we  find,  both  by  the  report  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  that  there  is  some  amendment  now  daily  beginning ;  which  is 
no  small  contentment  to  us. 

The  report  of  this  growing  amendment  amongst  them  made  us  the 
more  sorry,  when,  with  out  own  eafs^  We  btard  the  general  complaint 
of  our  people,  that  they  were  barred  from  all  lawful  recreation  and 
•*xcrcise  upon  the  Sunday's  afteraoon^  after  the  ending  of  all  divine 
service;  which  cannot  but  produce  two  evils:  the  one,  the  hiBderinjg^ 
the  conversion  x)i  many,  whom  their  priests  will  take  (iccasion  herebv 
to  vex,  persuading  them«  that  no  holiest  mirth  or  recreation  is  lawful^ 
or  tolerable,  in  our  religion;  which  cannot  but  breed  a  great  diMO«* 
tentment  in  our  peoplesli  hearts,*  especially  of  such  as  ar^,  peradve»> 
ture,  upon  the  point  of  turning.  The  other  inconvenience  is,  tknt 
this  prohibition  barreth  the  common  and  meaner  sort  of  people  horn 
using  such  exercises,  as  may  make  their  bodies  more  ahle  far  waiv 
when  we,  or  our  successors,  shall  have  occasion  to  use  them  ;  Md  141 
place  thereof,  sets  up  filthy  tippliogs  and  drunkenness,  and  ivrccda  a 
number  of  idle  and  discontented  speeches  in  their  akhoubes:  fe», 
when  shall  the  common  people  have  leave  to  exercise,  if  not  Upon  tlie 
Sundays  and  holidays  ?  Seeing  they  must  apply  their  labour,  and  win 
their  living  in  all  working  days. 

Our  express  pleasure  therefore  is,  that  the  laws  of  our  kingdom,  and 
canons  of  our  church,  be  as  well  observed  in  that  county,  as  in  all 
other  places  of  this  our  kingdom ;  and,  on  the  other  part,  that  no 
lawful  recreation  shall  be  barred  io  onr  good  people,  which  shall  not 
tend  to  the  breach  of  our  aforesaid  laws,  and  canons  of  our  church : 
which  to  exprei»s  more  particularly,  our  pleasure  is,  that  the  bishop, 
and  all  other  inferior  churchmens,  and  churchwarden,  shall,  for  ihm 
parts,  be  careful  and  diligent,  both  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  ^ind  c6n- 
vince  and  reform  them  that  are  misled  in  religion ;  presenting  them  diait 
will  not  conform  themselves,  but  obstinately  stand  out,  to  our  judged 
and  justices ;  whom  we  likewise  command  to  put  the'law  in  due  execu- 
tion against  them. 

Our  pleasure  likewise  is,  that  the  bishop  of  that  dioceie  take  the 
like  straight  order  with  all  the  pu^tans  and  precisians  within  ~^ 
same,  either  constraining  chem  tocon£bnn  theqiselves,  or  to  leave  the  coun- 
ty, according  to  the  laws  of  our  kingdom,  and  canons  of  our  church  ; 


$mi  S9  tOjBtxii^^  j^u^y>  <3ip  both  hpuids,  against  t)i^  CQi^ti^nci^s  pf  Qur 
44itliority^  ax^  a^dv^r^^ies  of  om  ctiurcli.  Ap.d,  a^for  pur  jgpoel  people'^ 
Ifmf^l  Kfijxutioi^  our  plt^^iwe  lik,ewidc  i?^  l>^t,  ^^Xhe  end  of  divifj^ 
jj^rHp^^  QUrgPMd  people  be  upt4i&^ivbp<il*  lett^4,  ox  (jiscour^ged  froi»  any 
hJfM  reqriefiili.on,  ^jqcfr  as  d^K^g»  J^itW  Wf^n  or  \(lrQ|nG^^  arx:;htry  fpf 
IQQuqPf  lea{UjOigi  vaulting,  or  any  ot;h^  sucb  h^^rmlcss  ^qcreat^On ;  nof 
£op|Q  toeing  (pf  j^Jay-gaipes,  W^it^opralcs^  luid  morrice-danccs;  an4 
(^  jeltW  up  of  May-pple$;  and  athcvr  ^pr^  ^^e^Bwiib  used,  so  83  ih^ 
same  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  i,mpe4ipieot  ojr  neg- 
lect of  divine  service ;  and  that  women  shall  have  leave  to  carry  rushes 
ftp  tht  ckm4^9  for  the  4ecar^g  pf  it^  according  tp  t;heir  9ld  custonu 
But,  withal,  we  do  her^  ^poun^  st^ll  as  prohibited  all  ^plawful  games 
to  be  used  upon  Sundays  only,  as  bear  and  bull-baitings»  interludes, 
and,  at  all  times,  in  i\^  ifnefmcr  w^of  ppf)p^  by  law  prohibited, 
bowling. 

And  likewise  we  bar,  from  Ihis  i^enefit  and  liberty,  all  such  known 
recusants,  either  men  or  women,  as  will  abstain  from  coming  to  church 
or  divine  service,  being  therefore  .unworthy  of  any  lawful  n'creatioa 
after  the  said  service,  that  will  not  first  come  to  the  church  and  ser\'e 
God :  probijbitjr^,  in  Uke  «pi^,  l)i6  yaid  i?ecr^tipns  to  ai^yitbat,  though 
conform  in  religion,  are  not  present  in  the  church,  at  the  service  of 
God,  before  their  going  to  the  said  I'ecreations.  Our  pleasure  likewise 
is,  that  they,  to  whom  it  belongeth  in  office,  shall  present,  and  sharply 
punish  all  such  as,  in  abuse  of  this  our  liberty,  will  use  these  exercises 
before  the  ends  of  ^11  divide  services,  for  th$^t  day.  And  we  hkewise 
stiaightly  command,  that  every  person  diall  resort  to  his  own  parish 
4«biV€b  W  jhearilivine  service,  and  each  pai:i^  hy  it^lf  tp  .yse  i^  jyeyd 
recreation  after  divipe  service;  prohibiiiog  likewise  any  ofifensive  wea- 
pons to  be  carried,  or  used  in  the  said  times  of  recreations.  And  our 
pleasure  is,  that  this  our  declaration  shall  be  published,  hy  order 
ixxm  the  bishop  of  thedipcese,  through  all  the  parish  chu;c<^h^? ;  ^od 
that  both  our  judges  of  our  circuit,  and  our  jus^f^cjfs  qf  ,p^  Jl<^ce, 
Jbe  infoiifned  thci^eof. 

Given  at  our  mannor  of  Greenwich,  4he  iaur-afid -twentieth 
day  of  IHay,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  reign. of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and,  ofScollaad,ithe  oue-and^cfi&ieth. 

Now,  out  of  a  like  pious  care  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for  sup- 
pressing of  any  humours  that  oppose  trulh,  and  for  the  ease,  comfort, 
apd  recreation  of  our  well-deserving  j)eople,  we  do  ratify  and  oubli^h 
this  our  blessed  Other's  diecla^tion ;  thp  rather,  bec^ysc  of  late,  in 
some  counties  of  our  kingdom,  we  find,  that,  under  pretence  of  taking 
away  abuses,  there  hath  been  a^giitteral  forbidding,  not  only  of  ordi- 
nary .meetings,  but  of  the  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  the  churches, 
4X>Ypmoiily  i^^ied  W^kee.  Now^piir  ejicpress  wiU  and  jplcaj»ure  i^  ^t 
tbfse^fe^u^Sy  with  others,  shall  te  observed  ;  >^id  tb^  pur  ju^Mc^  oi 
the  peace,  in  their  several  divisions,  shall  look  to  it,  both  that  all  dis- 
orders there  may  be  prevented,  or  punished,  and  tbf^  all  neighbour- 
hood and  fseedpiPy  with  manlike  and  lawful  exerqi^s,  ;|be  .used.  And 
we  £3irther  command  our  justices  of  assize,  in  their  several  circuits,  to 
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see,  that  no  man  do  trouble  or  molest  any  of  our  loyal  and  dutiful 
people,  in  or  for  their  lawful  recreations,  having  first  done  their  duty 
to  God,  and  continuing  in  obedience  to  us  and  our  laws :  and  of  this 
we  command  all  our  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  as  v^ll  within  libtr- 
ties  as  without,  mayors,  bailiffk,  constables,  and  other  officers,  to  take 
notice  of,  and  to  see  observed,  as  they  tender  our  displeasure.  And 
we  farther  will,  that  publication  of  this  our  command  be  made,  by 
order  from  the  bishops,  through  all  the  parish  churches  of  their  severu 
dioceses  respectively. 

Given  at  our  palace  of  Westminser,  the  eighteenth  day  of 
October,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


THE 

OLD,   OLD,  VERY  OLD   MAN*: 

OR, 

THE  AG i;  AND  LONG  LIFE  Of 

THOMAS      PARR, 

The  Son  of  John  Parr,  of  Winnington,  in  the  Parith  of  Alberhuiyf  in  /Ac 

County  ofSalopy  (or  Shropshire) , 

Who  WM  bora  in  the  Keign  of  Kinff  Edward  the  Fourtb,  U  the  Yew  1489. 

He  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  nine  months,  and  odd  days, 
and  departed  this  life,  at  Westminster,  the  fifteenth  of  Noven&befy 
l6d5,  and  is  now  buried  in  the  Abbey  at  Westminster.  His  man- 
ner of  life  and  conversation  in  so  long  a  pilgrimage ;  his  marriages, 
and  his  bringing  up  to  London,  about  the  end  of  September  last, 
l635.  Whereunto  is  added  a  Postscript,  shewing  the  many  re- 
markable accidents  that  happened  in  the  life  of  this  Old   Man. 

WRITTEN    BY    JOHN    TAYLOR. 

London  :  printed  for  Henry  Gosson,  at  his  Shop  oii  London-bridge,  near  to  the 
Gmte,  1635.    Qaarto^  containing  thirty-two  pages. 


To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Charles^  by  the  Grace  of  God^  Kittg 
of  Great  Britain^  France^  and  Ireland^  Defender  of  the  Faiik^  4*.' 

OF  subjects,  my  dread  liege,  'tis  manifest, 
Vhavc  had  the  old'st,  the  greatest,  and  the  least : 

*  ThhiM  th«  taOth  srtkle  in  the  Cstslofve  of  P— phlett  is  tbt  lIurlsisB  Library. 
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Thaty  fcnr  an  old,  a  gre^t,  and  little  man, 
No  kingdom,  sure,  compare  with  Britain  can ; 
One,  for  his  extraordinary  stature. 
Guards  well  your  gates,  and  by  instinct  of  nature, 
As  he  is  strong,  is  loyal,  true,  and  just. 
Fit,  and  most  able,  for  his  charge  and  trust. 
The  other^s  small  and  well  composed  feature 
Deserves  the  title  of  a  pretty  creature: 
And  doth  or  may,  retain  as  good  a  mind 
As  greater  men,  and  be  as  well  inclinM  : 
He  may  be  great  in  spii't,  though  small  in  sight, 
Whilst  all  his  best  of  service  is  delight. 
The  old'st  your  subject  was  ;  but,  for  my  use, 
I  make  him  here  the  subject  of  my  muse: 
And  as  his  aged  person  gain'd  the  grace. 
That  where  his  sovereign  was,  to  be  in  place, 
And  kiss  your  royal  hand  j  I  humbly  crave, 
His  life's  description  may  acceptance  have. 
And,  as  your  Majesty  hath  oft  before 
Looked  on  my  poems,  pray,  read  this  one  more. 
Your  Majesty's 
Most  humble  subject  and  servant, 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 


The  occasion  of  this  Old  Man's  being  brought  out  of  Shropshire  to 

London. 

AS  it  is  impossible  for  the  sun  to  be  without  light,  or  fire  to  have 
no  heat;  so  is  it  undeniable  that  true  honour  is  as  inseparably 
addicted  to  virtue,  as  the  steel  to  the  loadstone ;  and,  without  great 
violence,  neither  the  one  or  the  other  can  be  sundered.  Which  mani- 
festly appears  in  the  conveying  out  of  the  country  of  this  poor  ancient 
man ;  a  monument,  I  may  say,  and  almost  miracle  of  nature. 

For  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  &c.  being  lately  in  Shropshire  to  visit  some 
lands  and  manors  which  his  Lordship  holds  in  that  country,  or  for 
some  other  occasions  of  importance,  which  caused  his  Lordship  to  be 
there :  the  report  of  this  aged  man  was  certified  to  his  honour ;  who 
hearing  of  so  remarkable  a  piece  of  antiquity,  his  lordship  was  pleased 
to  see  him,  and,  in  his  innate  noble  and  Christian  piety,  he  took  him 
into  his  charitable  tuition  and  protection :  commanding  that  a  litter 
and  two  horsey  (for  the  more  easy  carriage  of  a  man  so  enfeebled  and 
worn  with  age)  be  provided  for  him ;  also,  that  a  daughter-in-law  of 
his,  named  Lucy,  should  likewise  attend  him,  and  have  a  horse  for  her 
own  riding  with  him  ;  and,  to  chear  up  the  old  man,  and  make  him 
merry,  there  was  an  antick-faced  fellow,  called  Jack,  or  John  the  Fool, ' 
with  a  high  and  mighty  no  beard,  that  had  also  a  horse  for  his  carriage. 
7 hese  all  were  to  be  brought  out  of  the  countiy  to  London  by  easy 
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joumiesy  the  chai;g^  beipg  aHowied  tjv  t^in  lordahip^  and  likewise  one 
of  his  honour's  owp  servantey  nained  man  Ke)ley,  to  nde  oa  horeeback 
with  them,  and  to  attend  and  ie&ay  aU  scanner  of  reckonings  and 
expences;  all  which  va9  done  accordingly  as  foUo)vech : 

Winnington  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  ot  Alherbufy^  near  a  place  cal- 
led the  Welch  Pool,  m^t  miles  from  Shrewsbmy^  £rom  whence  he 
was  carried  to  Witn^  a  town  oi  th«  eail's  afonesaid ;  and  the  next  day 
to  She&ally  a  manor-bouse  of  his  lordshb'Sy  where  they  likewise  staid 
one  night ;  from  Sh^^bdU  ibey  came  to  Woolyerbamptem^  ax^d  the  next 
day  to  Brimmghaa^  and  from  thence  to  Coventiy ;  apd,  although 
Master  Kelli^  had  nuicb  to  do  to  keep  the  pi^c^e  off  that  pressed 
upon  him  in  all  places  vhene  be  camei  yet  at  CorinUry  be  was  most 
oppressed ;  for  they  came  in  auch  multitudes  to  $ee  the  old  man,  that 
those  that  defended  him  were  almost  quite  tured  and  jpept,  and  the 
aged  man  in  danger  to  have  been  stifled;  aadi  in  a  woidy  the  rabble 
were  so  unruly,  :diat  Brian  was  in  doubt  be  stH>uJd  bring  his  chai^  no 
further,  so  greedy  axe  .the  vulgar  to  hearken  to,  or  gaze  after  novdties. 
The  trouble  being  oyer^  tbe  next  day  they  passed  ^  Daventry,  to 
Stoney  Stratford,  to  Bfidbunif  aod  so  to  London,  whene  he  is  well 
entertained  and  accommodated  with  all  thinjg;^,  having  ail  the  aforesaid 
attendants,  at  the  sole  charge  and  cost  of  his  lordship. 

One  remarkable  passs^  of  ihe  old  man's  policy  must  not  be 
omitttd  ^  foigot^,  which  is  thus: 

His  three  leases  of  sixty-three  years  being  expired,  he  took  his  last 
lease  of  his  landlord,  one  Master  John  Porter,  for  his  life,  with  which 
lease  he  did  live  more  than  fifty  years,  as  is  further  hereafter  declared; 
]mt  thds  old  man  would,  for  his  wife's  sake,  nenew  his  lease  for  yesm^ 
which  his  landlord  would  not  consent  unto ;  wherefore  old  Parr,  hav- 
ing been  long  blind,  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fire,  his  wife  looked  out 
of  Ihe  window,  and  perceived  master  Edward  Portej:,  ihe  son  of  Jiis 
landlord,  to  come  towards  their  houae,  which  she  told  her  luistmnJ, 
Myiiig,  Hosband,  ojur^oung  landlord  is  comity  hjth^ :  is  he  «o,  said 
dU  Pan*;  I  prithee,  wjdGs;,  by  a  pin  on  the  ground  near  my  foot,  or  at 
any  right  toe;  which  she  did;  and  when  young  Master  Poi;(er,  ytt 
forty  years  old,  was  come  into  the  house,  afier  salutations  Jbctwean 
them,  the  old  man^d,  Vfi&y  is  not  that  a  pin  which  lies  at  my  loot  f 
Truly,  husband,  ^uodi  she,  it  is  a  ^n  indeed;  so  she  iook  up  the  fda, 
and  Master  Porter  was  half  in  anuue  that  the  old  man  had  ^ecov^aned 
his  ^ht  ag^in ;  bat  it  was  ^icUy  found  to  be  9.  witty  conceit,  thi^xity 
to  iiave  them  to  suppose  hun  Xo  be  moie  lively  than  iie  was,  because 
the  iiaped  to  have  his  lease  renewed  for  his  wife's  Mke^as  afoxesaid. 

He  hath  had  two  chiUyen  by  his  fiirst  wiie,  a  spn  and  a  daughter ; 
the  bo/s  name  was  John,  and  lived  l^^t  ten  weahs ;  the  ipii  was 
named  Joan,  and  she  Jived  but  thrw  weeks*  So  ^lat  it  appears  kfi 
did  outlive  the  xnost  {uut  of  the  ,pcop)e  (thai  Me  Jivii^  mm  thssr, 
thrve  times  over. 
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AN  old  man's  twice  a  chiM,  the  proverb  itj^y 
And  many  old  men  ne'er  saw  bdf  kk  dayi 
Of  whom  I  write ;  finr  he  at  first  liad  lif<^ 
When  York  and  Lancastei^s  domes^k  slrife 
In  her  own  blood  had  fisctiotts  Eagbmd  drendiUp 
Until  sweet  peace  those  civil  flames  had  queoeh^d* 
Whenas  Fourth  Edward's  reign  lo  enddmr  nigh^ 
John  Parr,  a  man  that  lived  bj  biisbandiy^ 
Begot  this  Thomas  Parr,  and  bom  was  he 
The  year  of  fourteen  hundred  eighty-lhree  ; 
And  as  his  fisther's  living,  and  his  trade, 
Was  plough,  and  cart,  scithe,  sickle,  biU,  and  spade^ 
The  harrow,  mattock,  flail,  rake,  fork,  smd  goidi 
And  whip,  and  how  to  load,  and  to  unload ; 
Old  Tom  hath  shew'd  himself  the  son  of  Moi^ 
And  from  his  fiithei^s  function  hath  not  gone. 

Yet  I  have  read  of  as  mean  pedigrees 
That  have  attained  to  noble  dignities : 
Agathocles,  a  potter's  son,  aad  yet 
The  kingdom  of  Sicily  he  did  gel. 
Great  Tamerlane  a  Scythiaa  shepherd  was^ 
Yet,  in  ins  time,  all  pnoces  did  surpass* 
First  Ptolemy,  the  King  of  Egypt's  le&d^ 
A  poor  man's  son  of  Alexander's  band. 
Dioclesian,  £mp'ror,  was  aacriv'ner 'a  ^ea, 
And  Pwba  from  a  goid'ner  th'  empice  woiw 
Pertinax  was  a  bondmana  son,  aad  waa 
The  empire;  so  flbd  Valentinian, 
Who  was  tbe  oftpring  of  «  rope-raalear. 
And  MaxiauBiis  of  a  molo^rrver* 
And,  if  i  on  the  truth  do  rigfaUy  glance, 
Hugh  Capet  was  a  butcher.  King  of  France, 
By  -this  I  have  d^gren'd,  I  have  exprest 
Promotion  comes  not  from  the  east  or  west. 

So  much  fbr  that,  now  to  my  theme  again : 
Thb  Thomas  Parr  did  hm  tW  exphr'd  aeigim 
Of  ten  ^eat  kings  aad  queens,  tW  eleventh  now  sways 
The  soepler,  blessM  by  th'  anoent  of  all  days. 
He  did  survive  the  Edwanis  Fourth  aad  Fifth, 
And  the  Third  Richard,  who  made  many  atshift 
To  place  the  crown  on  bis  amibitions  heaiil ; 
The  Seventh  asHl  Eigbfth  brave  Henries  both  ane  dead, 
Sixth  Edward,  Maiy,  Philip,  Etisaketb, 
And  bless'd  veraembegr'd  James — aU  these  by  death 
Have  changed  life,  and  aimaat  leven  years  sinee 
The  haff>y  veiga  of  Cbariesioar  jiaoioosfnnce; 
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Tom  Parr  did  live,  as  by  record  appears, 
Nine  months,  one  hundred  fifty  and  two  yean* 
Amongst  the  learn'd,  'tis  held  in  general. 
That  every  seventh  year's  cHmacterical, 
And  danj^rous  to  man's  life,  and  th^t  may  bt 
Most  perilous  at  th'  age  of  sixty«three. 
Which  is,  nine  climactericals ;  but  this  man 
Of  whom  I  write  (since  first  his  life  began) 
Did  live  of  climactericals  such  plenty. 
That  he  did  almost  outlive  tworand*twenty. 
For  by  records,  and  true  certificate. 
From  Shropshire  late,  relations  do  relate, 
That  he  liVd  seventeen  years  with  John  his  father, 
And  eighteen  with  a  master,  which  I  gather 
To  be  full  thirty- five  ;  his  sire's  decease 
Left  him  four  years  possession  of  a  lease ; 
Which  past.  Lews  Porter,  gentleman,  did  thea 
For  twenty-one  years  grant  his  lease  agen: 
That  lease  expired,  the  son  of  Lew's,  called  John, 
Let  him  the  like  lease,  and,  that  time  being  gone. 
Then  Hugh,  the  son  of  John  (last  nam'd  before) 
For  one-and-twenty-y^rs  sold  one  lease  more. 
And  lastly,  he  hath  held  from  John,  Hugh's  son, 
A  lease  for^s  life  these  fifty  years  out-run: 
And,  when  old  Thomas  Parr  to  earth  again 
Returned,  the  last  lease  did  his  own  remain* 
Thus  having  shewed  th*  extension  of  his  age^ 
ni  shew  some  actions  of  his  pilgrimage. 
A  tedious  time  a  batchelor  he  tarry^d. 
Full  eighty  years  of  age  before  he  marr/d  : 
His  continence  to  question  I'll  not  call, 
MsLu's  frailty's  weak,  and  oft  doth  slip  and  fidU 
No  doubt  but  he  in  fourscore  years  might  find 
In  Salop's  county,  females  fair  and  kind  : 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ?  Let  pass. 
At  th^  age  aforesaid  he  first  marr/d  was 
To  Jane,  John  Taylor's  daughter ;  and  'tis  said. 
That  she  (before  he  had  her)  was  a  maid. 
With  her  he  liv'd  years  three  times  ten  and  two« 
And  then  she  d/d,  as  all  good  wives  will  do. 
She  dead,  he  ten  years  did  a  widower  stay ; 
Then  once  more  ventured  in  the  wedlock  way  2 
And,  in  afiection  to  his  first  wife  Jane, 
He  took  another  of  that  name  again. 
With  whom  he  late  did  live;  she  was  a  widow 
To  one  nam'd  Anthony,  and  surnam'd  Adda: 
She  was  (as  by  report  it  doth  appear) 
Of  Gillsel's  parish,  in  Montgom'ryshire, 
The  daughter  of  John  Lloyd,  corruptly  Flood, 
Of  ancient  house,  and  gentle  Cambriaii  blood. 
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But  hold,  I  ha,d  forgot,  in's. first  wifeVtimey 
He  frailly,  foully,  fell  into  a  crime, 
Which  richer,  poorer,  older  men,  and  younger, 
More  base,  moi'e  noble,  weaker  m^n,  cind  stronger^ 
Hare  fallen  into. 

The  Cytherean,  or  the  Paphian  game, 
That  thund'ring  Jupiter  did  oft  inflame ; 
Most  cruel  cut-throat  Mars  laid  by  his  armsi 
And  was  a  slave  to  lovo's  inchahtins  charms; 
And  many  a  pagan  god,  and  semi-god, 
The  common  road  of  lustful  love  hath  trod :. 
For,  from  the  emp'ror  to  the  russet  clown, 
All  states,  each  sex,  from  cottage  to  the  crown. 
Have,  in  all  ages  since  the  first  creation, 
Been  foiFd,  and  overthrown  with  love's  temptation : 
So  was  old  Thomas,  for  he  chanc'd  to  spy 
A  beauty,  and  love  enter'd  at  his  eye, 
Whose  pow'rful  motion  drew  on  sweet  consent. 
Consent  drew  action,  action  drew  content; 
But,  when  the  period  of  those  joys  were  past, 
Those  sweet  delights  were  sowrely  saucM  at  last. 
The  fiesh  retains  what  in  the  bone  is  bred. 
And  one  colts  tooth  was  then  in  old  Tom's  head  : 
It  may  be,  he  was  guU'd  as  some  have  been, 
And  sufter'd  punishment  for  others  sin ; 
For  pleasure's  like  a  trap,  a  gin,  or  snare, 
Or,  like  a  painted  harlot,  seems  most  fair; 
But,  when  she  goes  away,  and  takes  her  leave, 
No  ut^ly  beast  so  foul  a  shape  can  have. 
Fair  Catherine  Milton  was  this  beauty  bright, 
Fair  like  an  angel,  but  in  weight  too  light, 
Whose  fervent  features  did  inflame  so  far 
The  ardent  fervour  of  old  Thomas  Parr, 
That,  for  law's  satisfaction,  'twas  thought  meet, 
He  should  be  purg'd,  by  standing  in  a  sheet. 
Which  aged,  he,  one  hundred  and  five  year. 
In  Alberbury's  parish  church  did  wear. 
Should  all,  that  so  offend,  such  penance  do. 
Oh,  what  a  price  would  linnen  rise  unto  ? 
All  would  be  turn'd  to  sheets,  our  shirts  and  smocks, 
Our  table- linnen,  very  porters  frocks. 
Would  hardly  'scape  transforming;  but  all's  one, 
He  suffered,  and  his  punishment  is  done. 

But  to  proceed,  more  serious  in  relation, 
He  is  a  wonder,  worthy  admiration  ; 
He's,  in  these  times,  fiU'd  with  iniquity. 
No  antiquary,  but  antiquity ; 
For  his  longevity's  of  such  extent. 
That  he's  a  living  mortal  monument. 
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And  as  high  towers,  that  seem  the  sky  to  shoulder, 

By  eating  time,  consume  away,  and  moulder. 

Until,  at  last,  in  pieco-meal  they  do  kUy 

Till  they  are  buried  in  their  ruins  all : 

So  this  old  man  his  limbs  their  strength  have  left, 

His  teeth  all  gone,  but  one,  his  sight  bereft. 

His  sinews  shrunk,  his  blood  most  chill  and  cold, 

Small  solace,  imperfections  manifold: 

Yet  did  his  sp'rits  possess  his  mortal  trunk, 

Nor  were  his  senses  in  his  ruins  shrunk : 

But  that  with  hearing  quick,  and  stomach  good, 

He'd  feed  well,  sleep  well,  well  digest  his  food. 

He  would  speak  heartily,  laugh,  and  be  merry. 

Drink  ale,  and  now  and  then  a  cup  of  sherry ; 

Lov'd  company,  and  understanding  talk, 

And,  on  bodi  sides  held  up,  would  sometimes  walk* 

And,  though  old  age  his  face  with  wrinkles  fill. 

He  hath  been  handsome,  and  was  comely  still, 

Well-fac'd,  and,  thourii  his  beard  not  oft  corrected, 

Yet  neat  it  grew,  uot  nke  a  beard  neglected; 

From  head  to  heel,  his  body  had  all  over 

A  quick-set,  thidk-set  natfral  hairy  coven 

And  thus  (as  my  difll  weak  invention  can) 

I  have  anatomisM  this  poor  old  roan. 

Though  age  be  incident  to  most  traasgressing. 
Yet  time,  well  spent,  makes  age  to  be  a  blcBsing. 
And,  if  our  studies  would  but  deign  to  look, 
And  «eriou^y  to  ponder  nature's  book. 
We  there  may  read,  that  man,  the  noblest  creature, 
By  riox  and  excess,  doth  murder  nature. 
This  man  ne'er  fed  on  dear  compounded  dishes. 
Of  metamorj^hosM  beasts,  fruits,  fowls,  and  fishes. 
The  earth,  and  air,  the  boundless  ocean. 
Were  never  rakM  nor  fora^d  for  this  man ; 
Nor  ever  did  physician,  to  bis  cost. 
Send  purging  physick  througfi  his  guts  in  post : 
In  all  his  life-time  he  was  never  known. 
That,  drinkine  others  healths,  he  lost  his  own. 
The  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Greek,  and  Spanish  grape 
Upon  his  reason  never  made  a  rape; 
For  riot  is  for  Troy  an  anagram. 
And  riot  wasted  Troy,  vtiSi  sword  and  fiame; 
And  surely  that,  which  will  a  kingdom  spill. 
Hath  much  more  power  one  silly  man  to  kill ; 
Whilst  sensuality  the  palate  pleases. 
The  bod/s  filfd  with  surfeits  and  diseases; 
By  riot,  more  than  war,  men  slaughtei'd  be. 
From  which  confusion,  this  old  man  was  free. 
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He  onoe  was  catch^cl  in  the  veneteal  sin. 

And,  beinff  punishMy  did  experience  win: 

That  cafeml  fear  his  conscience  so  did  strDcei 

He  never  would  agiain  attempt  the  Kke. 

Which  to  our  understandings  may  e^cpiesfty 

Men's  days  are  shorten^  through  lascinousness : 

And  that  a  con^petent  contentinc  diet 

Makes  men  live  long,  and  sounmy  sleep  in  ijttiei* 

Mistake  me  not,  1  speak  not  to  debar 

Good  fare  of  all  sorts^  for  all  creatures  are 

Made  for  man's  use,  and  may  by  man  be  usfd 

Not  by  voracious  gluttony  abus^l. 

For  he  that  dares  to  scandal  or  deprave 

Good  housekeeping  ;  Oh !  hang  up  snoh  a  faiave : 

Rather  commend,  what  is  not  to  be  founds 

Than  injure  that,  which  makes  the  world  renowned. 

Bounty  hath  got  a  spice  of  letiiargy. 

And  liberal  noble  hospitality 

Lies  in  consumption,  almost  pin'd  to  death, 

And  charity  benumb'd,  ne'er  out  of  breath* 

May  England's  few  good  housekeepers  be  blest, 

With  endless  glory,  and  eternal  rest  | 

And  may  their  goods,  lands,  and  their  happy  sced^ 

With  heav^n^s  best  blessingi,  multiply  and  breed. 

*ris  madness  to  build  high,  with  stone  and  lime. 

Great  houses^  that  may  seem  the  clouds  to  clime : 

With  spacious  halls,  large  galleries,  brave  rooms. 

Fit  to  receive  a  King,  Peers,  'Scjuires,  and  Grooms ; 

Amongst  which  rooms,  the  devil  hath  put  a  witch  in, 

And  made  a  small  tobcLCCO  box  the  kitchin ; 

For  covetousness  the  mint  of  mischief  is, 

And  christian  bounty  the  high-way  to  bliss. 

To  wear  a  farm  in  shoe-strings  edg'd  with  gold, 

And  spangled  garters  worth  a  copy  hold  : 

A  hose  and  doublet^  which  a  lordship  cost ; 

A  gawdy  cloke,  three  manors  price  almost : 

A  beaver,  band,  and  feather  for  the  head, 

Priz'd  at  the  church's  tythe,  the  poor  man's  bread ; 

For  which  the  wearers  are  fear'd,  and  abhori^d, 

Like  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  adored. 

This  double,  treble-aged  man,  I  wot, 
Knew  and  remembered,  when  these  things  were  not. 
Good  wholsome  labour  was  his  exercise, 
Down  with  the  lamb,  and  with  the  lark  would  rise; 
In  mire  and  toiling  sweat  he  spent  the  day. 
And  to  his  team  he  whistled  time  away : 
The  cock  his  night-clock,  and,  till  day  was  done. 
His  watch,  and  chief  sun-dial,  was  the  sun. 
He  was  of  old  Pythagoras'  opinion, 
iThat  green  cheese  was  most  wholsome  with  an  onion ; 
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Coarse  meslin  bread ,  and  for  his  daily  swig, 

Milk,  butter  milk,  and  water,  whey,  and  whig  r 

Sometimes  metheglin,  and  by  fortune  happy. 

He  sometimes  sip'd  a  cup  of  ale  most  nappy, 

Cyder,  or  perry,  when  he  did  rej)air, 

T'a  Whitson  ale,  wake,  wedding,  or  a  ftiir : 

Or  when  in  Christmas  time  he  was  a  guest, 

At  his  good  landlord's  house  amongst  the  rest : 

Else  he  had  little  leisure  time  to  waste, 

Or,  at  the  alehouse,  huff-cap  ale  to  taste ; 

Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a  tarem  fox, 

Ne'er  knew  a  coach^  tobacco,  or  the  pox. 

His  physick  was  good  butter,  which  the  soil 

Of  Salop  yields,  more  sweet  than  candy  oil ; 

And  garlick  he  esteem'd  above  the  rate 

Of  Venice  treacle,  or  best  Mitbfidate. 

He  entertain'd  no  gout,  no  ach  he  felt. 

The  air  was  good,  and  temp'rate,  where  be  dwelt. 

Whilst  mavisses,  and  sweet  tongu'd  nightingales. 

Did  chant  him  roundela3rs,  and  madrigals. 

Thus  living  within  bounds  of  nature's  laws, 

Of  his  long  lasting  life  may  be  some  cause : 

For,  though  th^  Almighty  all  man's  days  doth  measure. 

And  doth  dispose  of  life  and  death  at  pleasure, 

Yet,  nature  being  wrotig'd,  man's  days  and  date 

May  be  abridg'd,  and  God  may  tolerate. 

But  had  the  father  of  this  Thomas  Parr, 
His  grandfather,  and  his  great  grandfather ; 
Had  their  lives  threads  so  long  a  length  been  spun, 
They  by  succession  might,  from  sire  to  son. 
Have  been  unwritten  chronicles,  and  by 
Tradition  shew  time's  mutability : 
Then  Parr  might  say,  he  heard  his  father  well 
Say,  that  his  grand-sire  heard  his  father  tell 
The  death  of  famous  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold,  and  William  conq'ror,  his  successor ; 
How  his  son  Robert  won  Jerusalem, 
O'ercame  the  Saracens,  and  conquer'd  them : 
How  Rufus  reign'd,  and's  brother  Henry  next. 
And  how  usurping  Stev'n  this  kingdom  vext : 
How  Maud  the  Empress,  the  first  Henry's  daughter. 
To  gain  her  right,  fiii'd  England  full  of  slaughter : 
Of  Second  Henry's  Rosamond  the  Fair, 
Of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lyon,  his  brave  heir. 
King  John,  and  of  the  foul  suspicion 
Of  Arthur's  death,  John's  elder  brother's  son. 
Of  the  Third  Henr/s  long  reign,  sixty  years. 
The  barons  wars,  the  loss  of  wrangling  peers. 
How  Long-shanks  did  the  Scots  and  French  convince, 
Tain'd  Wales,  and  made  his  hapless  son  their  prince. 
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How  Second  Edward  was  CaerDarvon  call'd. 
Beaten  by  Scots,  and  by  his  Queen  enthraU'd. 
How  the  Third  Edward  fifty  years  did  reign, 
And  th'  honoured  Garter's  order  did  ordain. 
Next  how  the  Second  Richard  li/d  and  dy'd, 
And  how  Fourth  Henry's  faction  did  divide 
The  realm  with  civil,  most  uncivil,  war 
Twixt  long  contending  York  and  Lancaster. 
How  the  Fifth  Henry  swayM,  and  how  his  son, 
Sixth  Henry,  a  sad  pilgrimage  did  run. 
Then  of  Fourth  Edward,  and  fair  Mistress  Shore, 

King  Edward's  concubine,  Lord  Hastings . 

Then  how  Fifth  Edward,  murther'd  with  a  trick 

Of  the  Third  Richard,  and  then  how  that  Dick 

Was  by  Seventh  Henry  slain  at  Bosworth  Field, 

How  he  and's  son,  th'  Eighth  Henry,  here  did  wield 

The  scepter;  how  Sixth  Edward  swayed, 

How  Mary  rul'd,  and  how  that  royal  maid 

Elisabeth  did  govern,  best  of  dames. 

And,  Phoenix-like,  expir'd ;  and  how  just  James, 

Another  Phcenix  from  her  ashes  claims, 

The  right  of  Britain's  scepter,  as  his  own, 

But,  changing  for  a  better,  left  the  crown. 

Where  now  'tis,  with  King  Charles,  and  may  it  be 

With  him,  and  his  most  bless'd  posterity. 

Till  time  shall  end ;  be  they  on  earth  renown'd 

And  after  with  eternity  be  crown'd. 

Thus,  had  Parr  had  good  breeding,  without  reading, 

He  from  his  sire,  and  grandsire's  sire,  proceeding, 

By  word  of  mouth  hath  told  most  famous  things, 

Done  in  the  reigns  of  all  those  queens  and  kings. 

But  he  in  husbandry  hath  been  brought  up. 

And  ne'er  did  taste  the  Heliconian  cup; 

He  ne'er  knew  history,  nor  in  mind  did  keep 

Aught,  but  the  price  of  com,  hay,  kine,  or  sheep. 

Day  found  him  work,  and  night  allow'd  him  rest. 

Nor  did  affairs  of  state  his  brain  molest : 

His  high'st  ambition  was  a  tree  to  lop. 

Or  at  the  furthest  to  a  may-pole's  top ; 

His  recreation,  and  his  mirth's  discourse, 

Hath  been  the  piper,  and  the  hobby-horse. 

And  in  this  simple  sort  he  did,  with  pain. 

From  childhood  live  to  be  a  child  again. 

'Tis  strange,  a  man,  that  was  in  years  so  grown. 

Should  not  be  rich ;  but  to  the  world  'tis  knowii^ 

That  he  that's  born,  in  any  land,  or  nation, 

Under  a  twelve-pence  planet's  domination, 

By  working  of  that  planet*s  influence, 

Shall  never  live  to  be  worth  thirteen  pence ; 
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Whereby,  altho*  his  learning  did  not  shew  it, 
H'was  rich  enough  to  be,  like  me,  a  poet. 

But,  e're  I  do  conclude,  I  will  relate 
Of  reverend  age's  honourable  state : 
Where  shall  a  young  man  good  instructions  have 
But  from  the  ancient,  from  experience  grave  ? 
Roboam,  son  and  heir  to  Solomon^ 
Rejecting  ancient  counsel,  was  undone 
Almost ;  for  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  fell 
To  Jeroboam,  King  of  Israel ; 
And  all  wise  princes,  and  great  potentates. 
Select  and  chuse  old  men  as  magistrates, 
Whose  wisdom,  and  whose  reverend  aspect, 
Knows  how  and  when  to  punish,  or  protect. 
The  patriarchs  long  lives,  before  the  flood. 
Were  given  them,  as  'tis  rightly  understood, 
To  store  and  multiply  by  procreations. 
That  people  should  inhabit  and  breed  nations; 
That  th'  ancients  their  posterities  might  show 
The  secrets  deep  of  nature,  how  to  know 
To  scale  the  sky  with  leam'd  astronomy, 
And  sound  the  ocean's  deep  profundity ; 
But,  chiefly,  how  to  serve  and  to  obey 
God,  who  did  make  them  out  of  slime  and  clay. 
Should  men  live  now,  as  long  as  they  did  then, 
The  earth  could  not  sustain  the  breed  of  men. 
Each  man  had  many  wives ;  which  bigamy 
Was  such  increase  to  their  posterity, 
That  one  old  man  might  see,  before  he  dy\i, 
That  his  own  only  ofispring  had  supply'd 
And  peopled  kingdoms. 
But  now  so  brittle's  the  estate  of  man. 
That,  in  comparison,  his  life's  a  span ; 
Yet,  since  th€  flood,  it  may  be  proved  plain, 
That  many  did  a  longer  life  retain, 
Than  him  I  write  of;  for  Arphaxad  liv'd 
Four  hundred  thirty-eight;  Salah  surviv'd 
Four  hundred  thirty-three  years ;  Eber  more. 
For  he  liv'd  twice  two  hundred  sixty-four. 
Two  hundred  years  Terah  was  alive. 
And  Abr'ham  liv'd  one  hundred  seventy-five. 
Before  Job's  troubles,  holy  writ  relates, 
His  sons  and  daughters  were  at  marriage-states; 
And,  after  his  restoring,  'tis  most  clear, 
That  he  surviv'd  one-hundred  forty  year. 
John  Buttadeus,  if  report  be  true. 
Is  his  name,  that  is  stil'd  The  Wand'ring  Jew  ; 
Tis  said,  he  saw  our  Saviour  die,  and  how 
He  was  a  man  then,  and  is  living  now ; 
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Whereof  relations  you  that  will  may  read ; 

But  pardon  me,  'tis  no  part  of  my  creed. 

Upon  a  German's  age  'tis  written  thus, 

Tiiat  one  Johannes  de  Temporibus 

Was  armour-bearer  to  brave  Charlemain ; 

And  that  unto  the  age  he  did  attain 

Of  years  three  hundred  sixty-one,  and  then 

Old  John  of  Times  return'd  to  earth  again. 

And  noble  Nestor,  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 

Had  liv'd  three  hundred  years,  both  man  and  boy. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  most  learned  knight, 

Doth  of  an  Irish  countess,  Desmond,  write, 

Of  sevenscore  years  of  age,  he  with  her  spake ; 

The  Lord  St.  Alban's  doth  more  mention  make, 

That  she  was  married  in  Fourth  Edward's  reign ; 

Thrice  shed  her  teeth,  which  three  times  came  again. 

The  Highland  Scots  and  the  wild  Irish  are 

Long-liv'd  with  labour  hard  and  temp'rate  fare. 

Amongst  the  barbarous  Indians,  some  live  strong 

And  lusty,  near  two  hundred  winters  long: 

So,  as  I  said  before,  my  verse  now  says. 

By  wronging  nature  men  cut  off  their  days. 

Therefore,  as  times  are,  he,  1  now  write  on, 

The  age  of  all  in  Britain  hath  out-gone: 

All  those,  that  were  alive  when  he  had  birth, 

Are  turn'd  again  unto  their  mother  earth : 

If  any  of  them  live,  and  do  reply, 

I  will  be  sorry,  and  confess  I  lye. 

For,  had  he  been  a  merchant,  then,  perhaps, 

Storms,  thunder-claps,  or  fear  of  after-claps^ 

Sands,  rocks,  or  roving  pirates,  gusts  and  storms, 

Had  made  him,  long  before,  the  fcx)d  of  worms : 

Had  he  a  mercer,  or  a  silkman,  been. 

And  trusted  much,  in  hope  great  gain  to  win, 

And  late  and  early  striv'd  to  get,  or  save ; 

Or  had  he  been  a  judge,  or  magistrate, 

Or  of  great  counsel  in  affairs  of  state ; 

Then  days  important  business,  and  nights  cares, 

Had  long  before  interr'd  his  hoary  hairs ; 

But,  as  I  writ  before,  no  cares  oppress'd  him, 

Nor  ever  did  affairs  of  state  molest  him. 

Some  may  object.  That  they  will  not  believe 

His  age  to  be  so  much;  for  none  can  give 

Account  thereof,  time  being  past  so  far. 

And,  at  his  birth,  there  was  no  register : 

The  register  was,  ninety-seven  years  since, 

Giv'n  by  th'  Eighth  Henry,  that  illustrious  prince, 

Th'  year  fifteen  hundred  forty,  wanting  twain. 

And  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  that  king's  reign ; 

o  2 
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•     So  old  Parr  now  was  almost  an  old  man. 
Near  sixty,  e're  the  register  began. 
I've  writ  as  much  as  reason  can  require, 
How  times  did  pass,  how's  leases  did  expire; 
And  gentlemen  o'  th'  county  did  relate 
T'  our  gracious  king,  by  their  certificate, 
His  age,  and  how  time  with  grey  hairs  halh  crownM  him  j 
And  so  I  leave  him  older  than  I  found  him« 


A  POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  changes  of  manners,  the  variations  of  customs,  the  mutability 
of  times,  the  shiftings  of  fashions,  the  alterations  of  religions,  the 
diversities  of  sects,  and  the  intermixture  of  accidents,  which  have 
happened  since  the  birth  of  this  old  Tiwmas  Parr,  in  this  kiBgdom, 
altliough  all  of  them  are  not  to  be  held  worthy  of  mcBtioning,  yet  many 
of  them  are  worthy  to  be  had  in  memory: 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  one  Lambert  Simnell,  the  son  of  a  l^ker, 
claimed  the  crown,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Ireland,  and  proclaimed 
King  of  England,  in  the  city  of  Dublin :  This  paltry  fellow  did  pat  the 
King  to  much  cost  and  trouble;  for  he  landed  with  an  army  at 
Fawdrey  in  Lancashire,  and,  at  a  place  called  Stoke,  the  King  met 
him,  and,  after  a  sharp  and  short  battle,  overcame  and  took  him,  and, 
pardoning  him  his  life,  gave  him  a  turn-broachers  place  in  the  kitchen^ 
and  afterwards  made  him  one  of  his  falconers,  anno  1487* 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Eighth  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
another  youngster  claimed  the  Crown,  whose  name  was  Perkin  War- 
beck,  as  some  write,  a  tinker's  son  of  To u may  ;  some  say  his  father 
yiBS  a  Jew ;  notwithstanding,  he  likewise  put  the  King  to  mach 
charge  and  trouble,  for  he  was  assisted  with  soldiers  from  Scotland 
and  France;  besides  many  joined  with  liim  in  England,  till  at  the 
last  the  King  took  him,  and,  on  his  true  confession,  pardoned  him  ;  he, 
falling  again  to  hb  old  practice,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  1499' 

The  same  year  also,  a  shoemaker's  sen,  dwelling  in  Bishopsgpite* 
street,  likewise  claimed  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  Edward,  Eari  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  ;  but  this  young  shoemaker  ended  his  claim  in  a 
halter  at  Saint  Thomas  a  Waterings  ;  which  was  a  warning  for  him,, 
not  to  surpass  Ne  Sutor  ultra  Crepidain, 

Another  counterfeit,  the  son  of  a  miller,  claimed  the  crown,  in  tlie 
second  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  saying  that  he  was  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  ;  but,  the  tenth  of  May,  1552,  those  royal  opinions  were 
whipped  out  of  him  for  a  while,  till  he  fell  to  his  old  claim  again, 
and  purchased  a  hanging  the  thirteenth  of  March  following.  So  mach 
for  impostures  and  counterfeits. 
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For  reUgion,  he  liath  known  the  time  of  divers  sects  and  changes, 
«s  the  Romish  catholick  religion  from  his  birth,  till  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  time  of  fifty  years :  And  then, 
the  twenty-sixth  of  his  reign,  the  King's  understanding  being  illuminated 
from  above,  he  cast  the  Pope's  authority  out  of  this  Kingdom,  1534, 
and  restored  the  ancient  and  primitive  religion,  which  continued  under 
the  title  of  Protestants,  till  the  end  of  his  son  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign,  which  was  near  about  twenty  years;  then  was  a  bloody 
alteration,  or  return  to  papistry,  for  more  than  five  years,  all  the 
reigft  of  Queen  Mary ;  since  whose  death,  the  protestant  religion 
again  was  happily  restored,  continued,  and  maintained  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  true,  ancient,  catholick,  and  apostolick  faith,  these  sixty- 
six  years  and  more,  under  the  blessed  governments  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
King  James,  and  King  Charles.  All  which  time,  Thomas  Parr  hath 
not  been  troubled  in  mind  for  either  the  building  or  throwing  down  of 
tbbies,  and  religious  houses ;  nor  did  he  ever  murmur  at  the  manner  of 
prayers,  let  them  be  Latin  or  English.  He  held  it  safest  to  be  of  the 
leligion  of  the  King  or  Queen  that  were  in  being :  for  he  knew  that 
he  came  raw  into  the  world,  and  accounted  it  no  point  of  wisdom  to  be 
bnttled  out  of  it:  His  name  was  never  questioned  for  affirnung  or 
denying  the  King's  supremacy:  He  hath  known  the  time  when  men 
were  so  mad  as  to  kneel  down  and  pray  before  a  block,  a  stock,  a  stone, 
a  picture,  or  a  relick  of  a  he  or  a  she  saint  departed  ;  and  he  lived  in 
a  time  when  mad  men  would  not  bow  their  knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus; 
that  are  more  afraid  to  see  a  white  surplice,  than  to  wear  a  white 
sheet ;  that  despise  the  cross,  in  any  thing  but  money  ;  that  hold  Latin 
to  be  the  language  of  the  beast,  and  hate  it  deadly,  because  the  Pope 
speaks  it ;  that  would  patch  up  a  religion  with  untempered  mortar,  out 
of  their  own  brains,  not  grounded  upon  the  true  corner-stone;  who 
are  furnished  with  a  lazy  idle  faith ;  that  hold  good  works  a  main 
point  of  popery;  that  hold  their  religion  truest,  because  it  is  contrary 
to  all  order  and  discipline,  both  of  church  and  commonwealth  :  These 
are  sprung  up  since  old  Tom  Parr  was  bom. 

But  he  hath  outlived  many  sectaries  and  hereticks ;  For,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  1540,  the 
third  of  May,  three  anabaptists  were  bunit  in  the  high-way,  between 
Southwark  and  Ncwington.  In  the  fourth  year  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  one  George  of  Paris,  a  Dutchman,  was  burnt  in  Stnithfield,  for 
being  an  Arian  heretick,  1551;  1583,  one  John  Lewis  denied  the 
godhead  of  Christ,  and  was  burnt  at  Norwich,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  Elisabeth.  Not  long  before  that,  there  was  one  Joan  Butcher,  alias, 
Joan  of  Kent,  burnt  for  the  like. 

In  the  third  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  one  William  Geffrey 
affirmed  one  lohn  Moore  to  be  Christ ;  but  they  were  both  whipped  oujt 
of  that  presumptuous  opinion,  156 1. 

In  the  seventeenth  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  sect  of  the  family  of 
love  began,  1575,  but  it  took  no  deep  root. 

In  the  twenty-first  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  one  Matthew  Hamont  was 
burned  at  Norwich  for  denying  Christ  to  be  our  Saviour. 
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In  the  thirty-third  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  one   William  Hacket  was 
banged  for  professing  himself  to  be  Christ,  1591. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  King  James,  the  eleventh  of  April,  I6II, 
one  Edward  \Yightman  was  burned  a   Litchfield  for  Arianism. 

So  much  have  I  written  concerning  sects  and  heresies,  which 
have  been  in  this  kingdom  in  his  time;  now  I  treat  of  some  other 
passages. 

He  had  outlived  six  great  plagues.  He  was  born  long  before  we 
had  much  use  of  printing :  For  it  was  brought  into  this  kingdom,  1472, 
and  it  was  long  after  before  it  was  in  use. 

He  was  above  eighty  years  old  before  any  guns  were  made  in 
England,  1535. 

The  vintners  sold  no  other  sacks,  muscadels,  malmsies,  bastards, 
Alicants,  nor  any  other  wines  but  white  and  claret,  till  the  thirty-third 
year  of  King  Henry  ^the  Eighth,  1543,  and  then  was  old  Parr  sixty 
years  of  age :  All  those  sweet  wines  were  sold  till  that  time  at  the  apo- 
thecaries for  no  other  use,  but  for  medicines. 

There  was  no  starch  used  in  England,  till  a  Flanders  woman,  one 
Mistress  Dinghen  Vanden  Plasse,  brought  in  the  use  of  starch,  1564: 
And  then  was  this  man  near  eighty  years  old. 

There  were  no  bands  wore  till  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time;  for  he 
was  the  first  king  that  ever  wore  a  band  in  England,  15 13» 

Women's  masks,  busks,  muflfs,  fans,  perriwigs,  and  bpdkins  were 
invented  by  Italian  courtezans,  and  transported  through  France  into 
England,  in  the  ninth  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Tobacco  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
1565,  but  it  was  first  brought  into  use  by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  many 
years  after. 

He  was  eighty-one  years  old  before  there  was  any  coach  in  England : 
For  the  first,  that  ever  was  seen  here,  was  brought  out  of  the 
Netherlands,  by  one  William  Booncn,  a  Dutchman,  who  gave  a  coach 
to  Queen  Elisabeth,  for  she  had  been  seven  years  a  Queen  before  she 
had  any  coach ;  since  when,  they  have  increased,  with  a  mischief,  and 
ruined  all  the  best  house-keeping,  to  the  undoing  of  the  watermen, 
by  the  multitudes  of  hackney  or  hired  coaches :  But  they  never  swarmed 
so  thick  to  pester  the  streets,  as  they  do  now,  till  the  year  l605,  and  then 
was  the  gunpowder  treason  hatched,  and  at  that  time  did  the  coaches 
breed  and  multiply. 

He  hath  out  lived  the  fashion,  at  least  forty  times  over  and  over- 
He  hath  known  many  changes  of  scarcity,  or  dearth,  and  plenty:  But 
I  will  speak  only  of  the  plenty. 

In  the  year  1499>  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  wheat  was 
sold  for  4s.  the  quarter,  or  6d.  the  bushel,  and  bay  salt  at  4d.  and 
wine  at  40  shillings  the  ton,  which  is  about  three  farthings  the  quart. 

In  the  first  of  Queen  Mary,  beer  was  sold  for  sixpence  the  barrd, 
the  cask  and  all,  and  three  great  loaves  for  one  penny. 

In  the  year  1557,  the  fifth  of  Queen  Mary,  the  penny  wheaten 
loaf  was,  in  weight,  fifty  six  ounces,  and  in  many  places  people  wo^lfl 
change  a  bushel  of  com  for  ^  pound  of  candies. 
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So  much  shall  suffice  for  the  declaring  of  some  changes  and 
alterations  that  have  happened  in  his  time. 

Now,  for  a  memorial  of  his  name,  I  will  give  a  little  touch.  I  will  not 
search  for  the  antiquity  of  the  name  of  Parr,  but  1  find  it  to  be  an 
honourable  name  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Edward  the  fourth;  the 
King  sent  Sir  William  Parr,  Knight,  to  seize  upon  the  archbishop  of 
York's  goods,  at  a  place  called  the  Moor  in  Hartfordshire,  14-72:  This 
Sir  William  Parr  was  knight  of  the  right  honourable  order  of  the  garter. 

In  the  twenty-second  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  same  Sir  William 
Parr  went  with  an  army  towards  Scotland,  with  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

In  the  year  1543,  the  thirty  fifth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,- 
July  22,  the  King  was  married  to  Lady  Catharine  Parr;  and,  the 
24th  of  December  following,  the  Queen's  brother,  William  Lord  Parr^ 
was  created  E^rl  of  Essex,  and  Sir  William  Parr,  their  uncle,  was 
made  Lord  Parr  of  Horton,  and  chamberlain  to  the  Queen ;  and  the 
first  of  King  Ekiward  the  Sixth,  William  Parr,  Earl  of  Essex,  was 
created  Marquis  of  Northamption ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Edward's  reign,  1550,  the  said  marquis  was  made  lord  great  cham- 
berlain of  England,  and  on  the  last  of  April,  1552,  he,  amongst  other 
lords,  mustered  one-hundred  brave  well  appointed  horsemen  of  his 
own  charge  before  King  Edward,  in  the  park  at  Greenwich,  his 
cognisance  or  crest  being  the  Maidenhead  ;  in  the  first  of  Queen 
Mary,  he  took  part  with  the  lady  Jane  against  the  Queen,  for  which 
he  was  taken  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  July  26,  and,  contrary  to 
expectation,  released  again  shortly  after,  March  24. 

Also,  the  first  Queen  Elisabeth,  William  Parr,  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  sat,  in  Westminster  Hall,  lord  high  steward,  upon  a 
tryal  of  William  L^rd  Wentworth,  who  came  off  most  honourably 
acquitted,  April  22. 

After  the  death  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Queen  Catharine  Parr 
was  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymor,  Lord  high  admiral,  and  she  died, 
the  second  of  September,  1548. 

And  thus  I  lay  down  the  pen,  leaving  it  to  whomsoever  can,  or  will, 
make  more  of  this  old  man,  than  I  have  done. 
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A  BRIEF  RELATION 

or 
CERTAIN  SPECIAL  AND  MOST  MATERIAL  PASSAGES 

Ain) 

SPEECHES  IN  THE  STAR-CHAMBER ; 

Occasioned  and  delivered^  June  the  fourteenth,  l6S7»  at  the  censure 

of  those  three  worthy  Gentlemen, 

DR.  BASTWICKE,  MR.  BURTON,  AND  MR.  PRTNNE, 

As  it  hath  been  truly  and  faithfully  gathered  from  their  own  mouths,  by 

one  present  at  the  said  censure. 

PHnted  in  the  Tear  l6d8.     Quarto,  cootaining  twenty-eiglit  Pafef.    See  immbrr 

fifty-two  in  the  catalogue. 


BETWEEN  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fourteenth  of 
'  June,  the  lords  being  set  in  their  places  in  the  said  court  of  Star- 
chamber,  and  casting  their  eyes  upon  the  prisoners,  then  at  the  bar. 
Sir  John  Finch,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Picas,  began  to  speak 
after  this  manner. 

I  had  thought  Mr.  Prynnehad  had  no  ears,  but  methinks  he|hath  ears, 
which  caused  many  of  the  lords  to  take  the  stricter  view  of  him ;  and, 
for  their  better  satisfaction,  the  usher  of  the  court  was  commanded  to 
turn  up  his  hair,  and  shew  his  ears ;  upon  the  sight  whereof  the  lords 
were  displeased  they  had  been  formerly  no  more  cut  ofif,  and  cast  out 
some  disgraceful  words  of  him. 

To  which  Mr*  Prynnc  replied.  My  Lords,  there  is  never  a  one  of 
your  honours,  but  would  be  sorry  to  have  your  ears  as  mine  are. 

The  Lord  Keeper  replied  again.  In  good  faith  he  is  somewhat  saucy* 

I  hope,  said  Mr.  Prynne,  your  honours  will  not  be  ofifended,  I  pray 
God  give  you  ears  to  hear. 

The  business  of  the  day,  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  is  to  proceed  on  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar^ 

Mr.  Prynne  then  humbily  desired  the  court  to  give  him  leave  to 
make  a  motion  or  two ;  which  being  granted,  he  moves. 

First,  That  their  honours  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  a  cross  bill 
agdinst  the  prelates,  signed  with  their  own  hands,  being  that  which 
stands  with  the  justice  of  the  court,  which  he  humbly  craved,  and  so 
tendered  it. 
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Lord  Keeper,  As  for  your  cross  billy  it  is  not  [the  business  of  the 
day;  hereafter  if  the  court  should  see  just  cause,  and  that  it  savours 
not  of  libelling,  we  may  accept  of  it ;  for  my  part  I  have  not  seen  it, 
but  have  heard  somewhat  of  it. 

Mr.  Frynne.  I  hope  your  honours  will  not  refuse  it,  being  it  is 
on  his  Majesty's  behalf;  we  are  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  therefore 
require  the  justice  of  the  court. 

Lord  Keeper,    But  this  is  not  the  business  of  the  day. 

Mr*  Frynne.  Why  then,  my  Lords,  I  have  a  second  motion,  which 
I  humbly  pray  your  honours  to  grant,  which  is,  That^your  lordships 
will  be  pleased  to  dismiss  the  prelates,  here  now  sitting,  from  having 
any  voice  in  the  censure  of  thb  cause,  being  generally  known  to  be 
adversaries,  as  being  no  way  agreeable  with  equity  or  reason,  that  they, 
who  are  our  adversaries,  should  be  our  judges;  therefore  we  humbly 
crave  they  may  be  expunged  out  of  the  court. 

Lord  Keeper,  In  good  faith,  it  is  a  sweet  motion :  Is  it  not  ? 
Herein  you  are  become  libellous ;  and,  if  you  should  thus  libel  all  the 
Lords  and  reverend  judges,  as  you  do  the  most  reverend  prelates,  by 
this  your  plea,  you  would  have  none  to  pass  sentence  upon  you  for 
your  libelling,  because  they  are  parties. 

Mr.  Frynne.  Under  correction,  my  lord,  this  doth  not  hold ;  your 
honour  need  not  put  that  for  a  certainty  which  is  an  uncertainty; 
we  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  your  honours,  but  only  to  the 
prelates. 

Lord  Keeper,  Well,  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  day :  Read  the 
information. 

Which  was  read,  being  very  large,  and  these  five  books  annexed 
thereunto,  viz.    A  book  of  Dr.  Bastwicke's  written  in  Latin. 

The  second,  a  little  book  entitled.  News  from  Ipswich.  The  third, 
intitled,  A  Divine  Tragedy,  recording  God's  fearful  judgments  on 
Sabbath-breakers.  The  fourth,  Mr.  Burton's  book,  intitled.  An 
Apology  of  an  Appeal  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  with  two 
Sermons  for  God  and  the  King,  preached  on  the  fifth  of  November 
last.    The  fifth  and  last.  Dr.  Bastwicke's  Litany. 

The  King's  council,  being  five,  took  each  of  them  a  several 
book,  and  descanted  there,  at  the  bar,  upon  them,  according  to  their 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Attorney  began  first  with  Dr.  Bastwicke's  Latin  book,  picking 
out  here,  and  there,  particular  conclusions,  that  best  served  for  his 
own  ends,  as  did  all  the  other  council,  out  of  the  former  other  books, 
to  the  great  abuse  of  the  authors ;  as  themselves  there  immediately 
complained,  intreating  them  to  read  the  foregoing  grounds,  upon  which 
the  said  conclusions  depended,  without  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  them. 

Next  unto  the  attorney,  Serjeant  Whitfeild  falls  upon  the  reverend 
Mr.  Burton's  book,  who  vented  much  bitterness  against  that  unreprove- 
eble  book,  as  all  that  read  it,  with  an  honest  and  orthodox  heart,  may 
clearly  perceive,  swearing,  in  good  faith,  my  lords,  there  is  never  a 
pa^  in  this  book,  but  deserves  a  heavier  and  deeper  censure  than  Chit 
court  can  lay  upon  him. 
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Next  followed  A.  6.  who  in  like  manner  desCanted  upon  the  Newt 
from  Ipswich,  charging  it  to  be  full  of  pernicious  lyes,  and  especially 
▼indicating  the  honour  of  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  as 
being  a  learned,  pious,  and  reverend  father  of  the  church. 

In  the  fourth  place  follows  the  Kin^s  soUicitor,  Mr.  Littleton,  who 
acts  his  part  upon  ihe  Divine  Tragedy ;  to  which  part  of  it,  con- 
cerning Gods  judgments  on  sabbath- breakers,  he  had  little  to  say, 
but  only  put  it  oflf  with  a  scoff,  saying.  That  they  sat  in  the  seat  of 
God,  who  judged  those  accidents,  which  fell  out  upon  persons  suddenly 
stnicken,  to  be  the  Judgment  of  God  for  sabbath- breaking,  or  words 
to  the  like  effect;  but  enlarged  himself  upon  that  passage,  which 
reflected  upon  that  late  reverend,  as  he  termed  him,  and  learned 
professor  of  the  law,  and  his  Majesty's  faithful  servant,  Mr.  William 
Noy,  his  Majesty's  late  attorney,  who,  as  he  said,  was  most  shamefully 
abused  by  a  slander  laid  upon  him ;  which  was,  that  it  should  be 
reported,  that  Gods  judgment  fell  upon  him  for  so  eag^ly  prosecuting 
that  innocent  person  Mr.  Prynne ;  which  judgment  was  this,  that  he, 
laughing  at  Mr.  Prynne,  while  he  was  suffering  upon  the  pillory,  was 
struck  with  an  issue  of  blood  in  his  privy  part,  which,  by  all  the  art 
of  roan,  could  never  be  stopped  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was 
soon  after  :  But  the  truth  of  this,  my  lords,  saith  he,  you  bhall  find  to 
be  as  probable  as  the  rest;  for  we  have  here  three  or  four  gentlemen, 
of  good  credit  and  rank,  to  testify,  upon  oath,  that  he  had  that  issue 
long  before ;  and  thereupon  made  a  shew,  as  if  he  would  call  for  them 
in  before  the  lords,  to  witness  the  truth  thereof,  with  these  particular 
words,  Make  room  for  the  gentlemen  to  come  in  there,  but  no  one 
witness  was  seen  to  appear;  which  was  pretty  delusion,  and  worth  all 
your  observations  that  read  it ;  and  so  concluded,  as  the  rest,  that  this 
book  also  deserved  a  heavy  and  deep  censure. 

Lastly,  follows  Mr.  Herbert,  whose  descant  was  upon  Dn  Bast* 
wicke's  Litany,  picking  out  one  or  two  passages  therein ;  and  so 
drawing  thence  his  conclusion,  that,  jointly  with  the  rest,  it  deserved 
a  heavy  censure. 

The  King's  council  having  all  spoken  what  they  could,  the  Lord 
Keeper  said  to  the  prisoners  at  the  bar ; 

You  hear,  gentlemen,  wherewith  you  arc  charg^ ;  and  now,  lest 
you  should  say,  you  cannot  have  liberty  to  speak  for  your  selves,  the 
court  gives  you  leave  to  speak  what  you  can,  with  these  conditions : 

First,  Thct  you  speak  within  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Secondly,  That  your  speeches  be  not  libellous. 

PrUonen.  llioy  all  three  answered.  They  hoped  so  to  order  their 
speech  as  to  be  free  from  any  immodest  or  libellous  speaking. 

Lwd  Keeper.  Then  speak  in  God's  name,  and  shew  cause  why  the 
court  should  not  proceed  in  censure,  as  taking  the  cause  pro  eotjpBtto, 
against  you. 

Mr.  Prynne.  My  honourable  good  lords,  such  a  day  of  the  month, 
there  came  a  Sybpesna  from  your  honours,  to  enter  my  appearance  in 
thb  court ;  which  being  entered,  I  took  forth  a  copy  of  the  information ; 
which  being  taken,  1  was  to  draw  my  answer;  which  I  endeavoured 
to  do,  but,  being  shut  up  close  prisoner,  I  was  deserted  of  all  mcanS| 
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by  which  I  should  have  done  it ;  for  I  was  no  fsooner  served  with  the 
Svbpisna^  but  I  was  shortly  after  shut  up  close  prisoner,  with  suspen- 
sion of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  which  close  imprisonment  did  eat  up 
such  a  deal  of  my  time,  that  I  was  hindered  the  bringing  in  of  my 
answer:  You  did  assign  me  council,  it  is  true;  but  they  neglected  to 
come  to  me,  and  I  could  not  come  to  them,  being  under  lock  and 
key :  Then,  upon  motion  in  court,  ye  gave  me  liberty  to  go  to  them ; 
but  then,  presently  after  that  motion,  I  know  not  for  what  cause, 
nor  upon  whose  command,  I  was  shut  up  again  ;  and  then  1  could  not 
compel  my  council  to  come  to  me ;  and  my  time  was  short,  and  I 
bad  neither  pen,  nor  ink,  nor  servant  to  do  any  thing  for  me ;  for  my 
servant  was  then  also  close  prisoner,  under  a  pursuivants  hands :  This 
was  to  put  impossibilities  upon  me.  Then,  upon  a  second  motion  for  pen 
and  ink,  which  was  granted  me,  I  drew  up  some  instructions,  and, 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  sent  forty  sheets  to  my  council ;  suddenly  after, 
I  drew  up  forty  sheets  more,  and  sent  to  them :  My  Lord,  I  did  nothing, 
but  by  the  advice  of  my  council,  by  whom  1  was  ruled  in  the  drawing  up 
of  all  my  answer,  and  paid  him  twice  for  drawing  it;  and  some  of 
my  council  would  have  set  their  hands  to  it.  Here  is  my  answer,  I 
tender  it  upon  my  oath,  which  your  lordships  cannot  deny  with  the 
justice  of  the  court. 

liord  Keeper.  We  can  give  you  a  precedent,  that  this  court  hath 
proceeded,  and  undertaken  a  cause,  pro  confesso,  for  not  putting  in 
an  answer  in  six  days  ;  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  favour  shewed, 
in  affording  you  longer  time  ;  and  therefore  the  court  is  free  from  all 
calumny,  or  aspersion,  for  rejecting  your  answer,  not  signed  with  the 
council's  hands. 

Mr.  Pry  me.  But,  one  word  or  two,  my  Lords,  I  desire  your 
honours  to  hear  me  ;  I  put  a  case  in  law,  that  is  often  pleaded  before 
your  Lordships :  One  man  is  bound  to  bring  in  two  witnesses;  if  both, 
or  one  of  them,  fail,  that  he  cannot  bring  them  in,  doth  the  law,  my 
Lords,  make  it  the  man's  act?  You  assigned  mc  two  counsellors;  one 
of  them  failed,  I  cannot  compel  him  ;  here  he  is  now  before  you;  let 
him  speak,  if  1  have  not  used  all  my  endeavours  to  have  had  him 
signed  it ;  which  my  other  council  would  have  done,  if  this  would 
have  set  his  hand  to  it  with  him ;  and  to  have  put  in,  long  since. 

Council.  My  Lord,  There  was  so  long  time  spent,  e're  I  could  do 
any  thing,  ufter  1  was  assigned  his  council,  that  it  was  impossible  his 
answer  could  be  drawn  up  in  so  short  a  time,  as  was  allotted ;  for, 
after  long  expectation,  seeing  he  came  not  to  me,  I  went  to  him, 
where  I  found  him  shut  up  close  prisoner,  so  that  I  could  not  have 
access  to  him  ;  whereupon  I  motioned  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
to  have  free  liberty  of  speech  with  him  concerning  his  answer ;  which 
being  granted  me,  I  found  him  very  willing  and  desirous  to  have  it 
drawn  up ;  whereupon  |  did  move,  in  this  court,  for  pen  and  paper ; 
which  was  granted  ;  The  which  he  no  sooner  had  gotten,  but  he  set  him- 
self to  draw  up  instructions,  and,  in  a  short  time,  sent  me  forty  sheets ; 
and,  soon  after,  I  received  forty  more ;  but  I  found  the  answer  so  long, 
und  of  such  a  nature,  that  1  dut^t  '^ot  set  my  hand  to  it,  for  fear  of 
giving  your  honours  distaste. 
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Mr.  Prynne.  My  Lords,  I  did  nothing,  but  according  to  the 
direction  of  my  council ;  only  I  spoke  mine  own  words ;  my  answer 
was  drawn  up  by  bis  consent,  it  was  his  own  act,  and  he  did  approve  of 
it;  and,  if  he  will  be  so  base  a  coward,  to  do  that  in  private, 
which  he  dares  not  acknowledge  in  publick,  I  will  not  such  a  sin  lie 
on  my  conscience,  let  it  rest  with  him.  Here  is  my  answer;  which, 
though  it  be  not  signed  with  their  hands,  yet  here  I  tender  it  upon  my 
oath,  which  you  cannot  in  justice  deny. 

Lord  Keeper,  But,  Mr.  Prynne,  the  court  desires  no  such  long 
answer :  Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Mr.  Prynne.  My  good  Lords,  I  am  to  answer  in  a  defensive  way : 
b  here  any  one,  that  can  witness  any  thing  against  me  ?  Let  him  come 
in*  The  law  of  God  standeth  thus :  That  a  man  is  not  to  be  condemn- 
ed, but  under  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Here  is  no  witness 
come  in  against  me,  my  Lord ;  neither  is  there,  in  all  the  information, 
one  clause,  that  doth  particularly  fall  on  me ;  but  only,  in  general, 
there  is  no  book  laid  to  my  charge.  And,  shall  I  be  condemn^  for  a 
particular  act,  when  no  accusation  of  any  particular  act  can  be 
brought  against  me  ?  This  were  most  unjust  and  wicked.  Here  I 
tender  my  answer  to  the  information,  upon  my  oath  :  My  Lord,  you 
did  impose  impossibilities  upon  me;  I  could  do  no  more,  than  I 
was  able. 

L$rd  Keeper.  Well,  hold  your  peace ;  your  answer  comes  too  late : 
Speak  you,  Dr.  Bastwicke. 

Dr.  Bastwicke.  My  honourable  Lords,  Methinks  you  look  like  an 
assembly  of  Gods,  and  sit  in  the  place  of  God ;  ye  are  called  the  Sons 
of  God :  And,  since  I  have  compared  you  to  gods,  give  me  leave  a 
little  to  parallel  the  one  with  the  other,  to  see,  whether  the  compariaon 
between  God  and  you  doth  hold  in  this  noble  and  righteous  cause. 
This  was  the  carriage  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  cause  of  Sodom:  B^ore 
lie  would  pronounce  sentence,  or  execute  judgment,  he  would  first 
come  down,  and  see,  whether  the  crime  was  altogether  according  to 
the  cry  that  was  come  up.  And  with  whom  doth  the  Lord  consult, 
when  he  came  down  ?  With  his  servant  Abraham ;  and  he  gives  the 
reason :  "  For  I  know,**  saith  he,  ^*  that  Abraham  will  command  his 
children  and  houshold  after  him,  that  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment.''  My  good  Lords,  thus  stands  the 
case  between  your  honour  and  us,  this  day :  There  is  a  great  cry 
come  up  into  your  ears  against  us  from  the  King's  attorney ;  why  now 
be  you  pleased  to  descend,  and  see  if  the  crime  be  according  to  the 
cry  ;  and  consult,  with  God,  not  the  prelates  (being  the  adversary-part, 
and,  as  it  is  apparent  to  all  the  world,  do  proudly  set  themselves  agpiinst 
the  ways  of  God,  and  from  whom  none  can  expect  justice,  or  judg- 
ment) but  with  righteous  men,  that  will  be  impartial  on  either  side, 
before  you  proceed  to  censure ;  which  censure  you  cannot  pass  on  us, 
without  great  injustice,  before  you  bear  our  answers  read.  Hereb 
my  answer,  which  I  here  tender  upon  my  oath.  My  good  Lords, 
give  us  leave  to  speak  in  our  own  defence :  We  are  not  conscious  to 
oureelves  of  any  thing,  we  have  done,  that  deserves  a  censure  this  day 
in  this  honourable  court ;  but  that  we  have  ever  laboured  to  maintain 
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the  honour,  dignity,  and  prerogative  royal  of  our  sovereign  Lord  die 
King.  Let  my  Lord  the  King  live  for  ever !  Had  I  a  thousand  lives,- 
I  should  think  them  all  too  little  to  spend  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  prerogative.  My  good  Lords,  can  you  proceed  to  censure, 
before  you  know  ray  cause  ?  I  dare  undertake,  that  scarce  any  one  d 
your  lordships  have  read  my  books ;  and,  can  you  then  censure  me  for 
what  you  know  not,  and  before  I  have  made  my  defence  ?  O,  my 
noble  Lords,  Is  this  righteous  judgment  ?  This  were  against  the  law 
of  God  and  man,  to  condemn  a  man  before  you  know  his  crime.  The 
governor,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  carried  (who  was  a  very  heathen) 
would  first  hear  his  cause,  before  he  would  pass  any  censure  upon  him  ; 
and,  doth  it  beseem  so  noble  and  christian  an  assembly  to  condemn  me, 
before  my  answer  be  perused,  and  my  cause  known  ?  Men,  brethroi, 
and  fathers,  into  what  an  age  are  we  fallen !  I  desire  your  honoufs 
to  lay  aside  your  censure  for  this  day,  and  inquire  into  my  cause ; 
hear  my  answer  read  ;  which  if  you  refuse  to  do,  I  here  profess,  I  will 
clothe  it  in  Roman  buff,  and  send  it  abroad  unto  the  View  of  all  the 
world,  to  clear  my  innocency,  and  shew  your  great  injustice,  in  this 
cause* 

Lord  Keeper,  But  this  is  not  the  business  of  the  day :  Why  brought 
you  not  in  your  answer  in  due  time  f 

Dr,  Bastwicke.  My  Lord,  a  long  time  since,  I  tendered  it  to  your 
honour,  I  failed  not  in  ai>y  one  particular ;  and,  if  my  council  be 
so  base  and  cowardly,  that  they  dare  not  sign  it,  for  fear  of  the 
prelates,  as  I  can  make  it  appear,  therefore  have  I  no  answer?  My 
Lord,  here  is  my  answer ;  which,  though  my  council,  out  of  a  base 
spirit,  dare  not  set  their  hands  unto,  yet  I  tender  it  upon  my  oath. 

Ijjrd  Keeper,  But,  Mr.  Doctor,  you  should  have  been  brief ;  you 
tendered  it  in  too  large  an  answer,  which,  as  I  heard,  is  as  libellous 
as  your  books. 

Dr,  Bastwicke.  No,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  libellous,  though  large ;  I 
have  none  to  answer  for  me,  but  myself,  and,  being  left  to  myself, 
I  must  plead  my  conscience,  in  answer  to  every  circumstance  of  the 
information. 

Lord  Keeper.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Doctor  ?  Are  you  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  ?  Answer,  yea  or  no ;  you  needed  not  to  have  troubled  yourself 
so  much  about  so  large  an  answer. 

Dr,  Bastwkke.  I  know,  none  of  your  honours  have  read  my  book  : 
And  can  you,  with  the  justice  of  the  court,  condemn  me,  before  you 
know  what  is  written  in  my  books  ? 

Lord  Keeper,     What  say  you  to  that  was  read  to  you  even  now  ? 

Dr.  Bastwkke.-  My  Lord,  he,  that  read  it,  did  so  murder  the  sense 
of  it,  that,  had  I  not  known  what  I  had  written,  I  could  not  tell  what 
to  have  made  of  it. 

Lord  Keeper.    What  say  you  to  the  other  sentence  read  to  you  ? 

Dr.  Bastwkke.  That  was  none  of  mine;  I  will  not  fia,ther  that, 
which  was  none  of  my  own. 

Loi'd  Dorset.  Did  not  you  send  that  book,  as  now  it  is,  to  a 
nobleman's  house,  together  with  a  letter  directed  to  him } 
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Dr.  Basttoicke,  Yes,  My  Lord,  I  did  so ;  but,  witlial,  you  may 
see,  in  my  cpisllc  set  before  the  book,  I  did  at  £rst  disclaim  vhal 
was  not  mine;  I  sent  my  book  over  by  a  Dutch  merchant;  who  it 
was,  that  wrote  the  addition,  I  do  not  know ;  but  my  epistle,  set  to 
my  book,  made  manifest  what  was  mine,  and  what  was  not ;  and  I 
cannot  justly  suffer  for  what  was  none  of  mine. 

Lord  Arundel,  My  Lord,  you  hear,  by  his  own  speech,  the  cause  is 
taken  ptv  confesso. 

Lord  Keeper.    Yea,  you  say  tnie,  my  lord. 

Dr,  Bastwicke,  My  noble  Lord  of  Arundel,  I  know  you  are  a 
noble  prince  in  Israel,  and  a  great  peer  of  tliis  realm :  I'hcre  are  some 
honourable  lords  in  this  court,  that  have  been  forced  out,  as  com- 
batants in  a  single  duel.  It  is  between  the  prelates  and  us,  at  this 
time,  as  between  two  that  have  appointed  the  field ;  the  one,  being  a 
coward,  goes  to  the  magistrate,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  disanns 
the  other  of  his  weapons,  and  gives  him  a  bulrush,  and  then  challenges 
him  to  fight.  If  this  be  not  base  cowardice,  1  know  not  what  belongs 
to  a  soldier.  This  is  the  case  between  the  prelates  and  us  :  They 
take  away  our  weapons  (our  answers)  by  virtue  of  your  authority,  by 
which  we  should  defend  ourselves,  and  yet  they  bid  us  fight.  My 
Lord,  Doth  not  this  savour  of  a  base,  cowardly  spirit  ?  I  know,  my 
lord,  there  is  a  decree  gone  forth  (for  my  sentence  was  paised  long 
since)  to  cut  off  our  ears. 

Lord  Keeper.  Who  shall  know  our  censure,  before  the  court  pass 
it  ?  Do  you  prophesy  of  yourselves  ? 

Dr.  Bastwicke,  My  Lord,  I  am  able  to  prove  it,  and  that  from 
the  mouth  of  the  prelates  own  servants,  that,  in  August  last,  it  was 
decreed.  That  Dr.  Bastwicke  should  lose  his  ears.  O,  my  noble  Lords, 
is  this  righteous  judgment  ?  I  may  say,  as  the  apostle  once  said,  What 
whip  a  Roman?  I  have  been  a  soldier,  able  to  lead  an  army  into  the 
field,  to  fight  valiantly  for  the  honour  of  their  prince :  Now  I  am  a 
physician,  able  to  cure  nobles,  kings,  princes,  and  emperors :  And  to 
curtalise  a  Roman's  ears,  like  a  cur,  O,  my  honourable  Lords,  is  it  not 
too  base  an  act  for  so  noble  an  assembly,  and  for  so  righteous  and 
honourable  a  cause  ?  The.  cause,  my  Lords,  is  great ;  it  concerns  the 
glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  our  king,  whose  prerogative  we  labour 
to  maintain,  and  to  sit  up  in  a  high  manner,  in  which  your  honoure 
liberties  are  engaged :  And  doth  not  such  a  cause  deserve  your 
lordships  consideration,  before  you  proceed  to  censure  ?  Your  honours 
may  be  pleased  to  consider,  that,  in  the  last  cause,  heard  and  censured 
in  this  court,  between  Sir  James  Baggc  and  the  Lord  Moone,  wherein 
your  lordships  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  with  a  great  deal  of  patience, 
to  hear  the  bills  on  both  sides,  with  all  the  answers  and  depositions 
largely  laid  open  before  you  :  Which  cause,  when  you  had  fully  heard, 
some  of  your  honours,  now  sitting  in  the  court,  said,  you  could  not, 
in  conscience,  proceed  to  censure,  till  you  had  taken  some  time  to 
recollect  yourselves.  If,  in  a  cause  of  that  nature,  you  could  spend  so 
much  time,  and  afterwards  recollect  youi-selves,  before  you  would  pass 
censure,  how  much  more  should  it  move  your  honours  to  take  some 
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time  in  a  cause,  wherein  the  glory  of  God,  the  prerogative  of  his 
Majesty^  your  honours  dignity,  and  the  subjects  liberty,  is  so  largely 
engaged  ?  My  good  Lords,  it  may  fall  out  to  be  any  of  your  lordships 
cases,  to  stand  as  delinquents  at  this  bar,  as  we  now  do  :  It  is  not 
unknown  to  your  honours,  the  next  cause,  that  is  to  succeed  ours, 
is  touching  a  person  that  sometimes  hath  been  in  greatest  power  in  this 
court :  and,  if  the  mutations  and  revolutions  of  persons  and  times  be 
such,  then  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  honours  to  look  on  us,  as  it 
may  befall  yourselves.  But,  if  all  this  will  not  prevail  with  your 
honours  to  peruse  my  books,  and  hear  my  answer  read,  which  here 
I  tender,  upon  the  word  and  oath  of  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  physician :  I  will  clothe  them,  as  I  said  before,  in  Roman  hnS^ 
and  disperse  them  throughout  the  christian  world,  that  future  genera* 
tions  may  see  the  innocency  of  this  cause,  and  your  honours  unjtist 
proceedings  in  it ;  all  which  I  will  do,  though  it  cost  me  my  life. 

Lord  Keeper,    Mr.  Doctor,  I  thought  you  would  be  angry. 

Dr.  Bastwicke.  No,  My  Lord,  you  arc  mistaken,  I  am  not  angiy 
nor  passionate ;  all  that  I  do  press  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
peruse  my  answer. 

Lard  Keeper.  Well,  hold  your  peace.  Mr.  Burton,  what  say 
you  ? 

Mr,  Burton.  My  good  Lords,  your  honours  (it  should  seem)  do 
determine  to  censure  us,  and  take  our  cause  pro  confessOf  although  we 
have  laboured  to  give  your  honours  satisfaction  in  all  things:  My 
Lords,  What  have  you  to  say  against  my  book  ?  1  confess  I  did  write 
it,  yet  did  I  not  any  thing  out  of  intent  of  commotion  or  sedition  :  I 
delivered  nothing,  but  what  my  text  led  me  to,  being  chosen  to 
suit  with  the  day,  namely  the  fifth  of  November ;  the  words  were 
these,  &c. 

Lord  Keeper.  Mr.  Burton,  I  pray  stand  not  naming  texts  of 
scripture  now,  we  do  not  send  for  you  to  preach,  but  to  answer  to 
those  things  which  are  objected  against  you. 

Mr.  Burton.  My  Lord,  I  have  drawn  up  my  answer  to  my  great 
pains  and  charges,  which  answer  was  signed  with  my  councirs  hands, 
and  received  into  the  court  according  to  the  rule  and  order  thereof. 
And  I  did  not  think  to  have  been  called  this  day  to  a  censure,  but  have 
had  a  legal  proceeding  by  way  of  bill  and  answer. 

Lord  Keeper.    Your  answer  was  impertinent. 

Mr.  Burton.  My  answer  (after  it  was  entered  into  the  court)  was 
referrd  to  the  judges,  but  by  what  means  I  do  not  know,  whether  it 
be  impertinent,  and  what  cause  your  lordships  had  to  cast  it  out,  I 
know  not.  But,  after  it  was  approved  of,  and  received,  it  was  cast 
out  as  an  impertinent  answer. 

Lord  Finch.  The  judges  did  you  a  good  turn  to  make  it  impertinent, 
for  it  was  as  libellous  as  your  book,  so  that  your  answer  deserved  a 
censure  alone. 

Lord  Lecper.    What  say  you,  Mr.  Burton,  are  you  guilty,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  My  Lord,  I  desire  you  not  only  to  peruse  my  book, 
here  and  there,  but  every  passage  of  it* 
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Lord  Keeper.  Mr.  Burton^  Time  is  short,  are  you  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  ?  What  say  you  to  that  which  was  read  ?  doth  it  become  a 
minister  to  deliver  himself  in  such  a  railing  and  scandalous  way? 

Mr.  Burton*  In  my  judgment,  and  as  I  can  prove  it,  it  was  neither 
railing  nor  scandalous ;  I  conceive  that  a  minister  hath  a  larger  liberty 
than  always  to  go  in  a  mild  strain :  I  being  the  pastor  of  my  people, 
whom  I  had  in  chai^,  and  was  to  instruct,  I  supposed  it  was  my  duty 
to  inform  them  of  those  innovations,  that  are  crept  into  the  church, 
as  likewise  of  the  danger  and  ill  consequence  of  them :  As  for  my 
answer,  ye  blotted  out  what  ye  would,  and  then  the  rest,  which  made 
best  for  your  own  ends,  you  would  have  to  stand  ;  and  now  for  me  to 
tender  only  what  will  serve  for  your  own  turns,  and  renounce  the 
rest,  were  to  desert  my  cause,  which  before  I  will  do,  or  desert  my 
conscience,  I  will  rather  desert  my  body,  and  deliver  it  up  to  your 
lordshijM  to  do  with  it,  what  you  will. 

Lora  Keeper.  This  is  a  place  where  you  should  crave  mercy  and 
iavour,  Mr.  Burton,  and  not  stand  upon  such  terms  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Burton.  There  wherein  I  have  ofiended  through  human  frailty, 
I  crave  of  God  and  man  pardon:  And  I  pray  God,  that,  in  your 
sentence,  you  may  so  censure  us,  that  you  may  not  sin  against  the 
Lord. 

Thus  the  prisoners,  desiring  to  speak  a  little  more  for  themtelves, 
were  commanded  to  silence.    And  so  the  lords  proceeded  to  censure. 

The  Lord  Cettwgton's  Censure. 

I  Condem  these  three  men  to  lose  their  ears  in  the  palace-yard  at 
Westmister  ;  to  be  fined  ^ve  thousand  pounds  a  man  to  his  Majesty : 
And  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  three  remote  places  of  the 
kingdom,  namely,  the  Castles  of  Caernarvon,  Comwalli  and  Lan- 
caster. 

The  Lord  Finch  addeth  to  this  Censure. 

MR.  Prynne  to  be  stigmatised  in  the  cheeks  with  two  letters  (S  and  L) 
for  a  seditious  libeller.  To  which  all  the  lords  agreed.  And  so  the 
Lord  Keeper  concluded  the  censure. 

THE  Execution  of  the  lords  censure  in  the  Star-Chamber  upon  Dr. 
Bastwicke,  Mr.  Prynne,  and  Mr.  Burton,  in  the  palace  yard  at 
Westminster,  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  last  l637  ;  at  the  spectation 
whereof  the  number  of  people  was  so  great  (the  place  being  very 
laige)  that  it  caused  admiration  in  all  that  bcJield  them,  who  came 
with  tender  affections,  to  behold  those  three  renowned  soldiers  and 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  with  most  nndaontcd  and  magna- 
nimous  courage  tlicreunto,  having  their  way  strewed  with  tweet 
herbs  from  the  house  out  of  which  they  came  to  the  piUory«  with  all 
the  honour  that  could  be  done  unto  them. 
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Dr.  Bastwicke  and  Mr.  Burton  first  meeting,  they  did  close  one  in 
the  other's  arms  three  times,  with  as  much  expressions  of  love  as  might 
be,  rejoicing  that  they  met  at  such  a  place,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
tuid  that  God  had  so  highly  honoured  them,  as  to  call  them  forth  to 
suffer  for  his  glorious  truth* 

Then  immediately  after,  Mr.  Prynne  came,  the  doctor  and  he  saluting 
tmch  other,  as  Mr.  Burton  and  he  did  before.  ^The  doctor,  then,  went  up 
first  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  wife  immediately  following  came  up  to  him^ 
and,  like  a  loving  spouse,  saluted  each  ear  with  a  kiss,  and  then  his 
mouth;  whose  tender  love,  boldness,  and  chearfulness  so  wrought 
upon  the  people^s  affections,  that  they  gave  a  marvellous  great  shout, 
for  joy  to  behold  it.  Her  husband  desired  her  not  to  be,  in  thp  least 
manner^  dismayed  at  his  sufferings:  And  so  for  a  while  they  parted, 
she  using  these  words  :  Farewel,  my  dearest,  be  of  good  comfort,  I  am 
nothing  dismayed.     And  then  the  doctor  began  to  speak  these  words. 

Dr.  Bastwicke,    There  are  many  that  are,  this  day,  spectators  of 

our  standing  here,  as  delinquents,  though  not  delinquents,  we  bless 

God  for  it.     I  am  not  conscious  to  myself,  wherein  I  have  committed 

the  least  trespass  (to  take  this  outward  shame)  either  against  my  God, 

or  my  king.     And  I  do  the  rather  speak  it,  that  you,  that  are  now 

beholders,  may  take  notice,  how  far  innocency  will  preserve  you  in 

such  a  day  as  this ;  fur  we  come  hei'e,  in  the  strength  of  our  God, 

who  hath  mightily  supported  us,  and  filled  our  hearts  with  greater 

comfort  than  our  shame  or  contempt   can  be.     The  first  occasion  of 

my  trouble  was  by  the  prelates,  for  writing  a  book  against  the  Pope, 

and  the  Pope  of  Canterbury  said  I  wrote  against  him,   and  therefore 

questioned  me ;  but,  if  the  presses  were  as  open  to  us,  as  formerly  they 

have  been,  we  should  shatter  his  kingdom  about  his  ears.  But  be  ye 

not  deterred  by  their  power,  neither  be  affrighted  at  our. sufferings ; 

]et  none  determine  to  turn  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord^  but  go  on,  .fight 

courageously   against  Gog  and  Magog.     I  know  there  be  many  here 

who  have  set  many  days  a-part  for  our  behalf,  let  the  prelates  take 

notice  of  it,  and  they  have  sent  up  strong  prayers  to  heaven  for  us. 

We  feel  the  strength  and  benefit  of  them  at  this  time,  I  would  have 

you  to  take  notice  of  it,  we  have  felt  the  strength  and  benefit  of  your 

prayers  all  along  this  cause.     In  a  word,  so  far  i  am  from  base  fear, 

or  caring  for  any  thing  that  they  can  do,  or  cast  upon  me,  that,  had  I 

as  much  blood  as  would  swell  the  Thames,  I  would  shed  it  every  drop 

in  this  cause,  therefore  be  not  any  of  you  discouraged ;  be  not  daunted 

at  their  power,  ever  labouring  to  preserve  innocency,  and  keep  peace 

within;  go  on  in  the  strength  of  your  God,  and  he  will  never  fail  you 

in  such  a  day  as  this;  as  I  said  before,  so  1  say  again,  had  I  as  many 

.  lives  as  I  have  hairs  on  my  head,  or  drops  of  blood  in  my  veins,  I 

would  give  them   all  up  for  this  cause ;  this  plot  of  sending  us  to 

.  those  remote  places,  was  first  coi^ulted  and  agitated  by  the  Jesuits, 

as  I  can  make  it  plainly  appear.    O  see  what  times  we  are  ^len  into, 

that  the  lords  must  sit  to  act  the  Jesuits  plots!  For  our  own  parts  we 

owe  no  malice  to  the" persons  of  any  of  the  prelates,  but  would  lay  our 

.  necks  under  their  feet  to  do  theia  gooid  as  they  are  men ;  but  against  the 
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usurpation  of  their  power,  as  they  are  bishops,  we  do  profess  enemffi 
till  doomWay, 

Mr.  Prytme,  shaking  the  doctor  by  the  hand,  desired  him  that  he 
might  speak  a  word  or  two.     With  all  my  heart,  said  the  doctor. 

The  cause  (said  Mr.  Prynne)  of  my  standing  here,  is  for  not  brings 
ing  in  my  answer,  for  which  my  cause  is  taken  pro  eottftao  against  me. 
What  endeavours  I  used  for  the  bringing  in  thereof,  that,  €rod  and  my 
own  conscience,  and  my  council  knows,  whose  cowardice  stands  upon 
record  to  all  ases.    For,  rather  than  1  will  have  my  cause  a  leading 
cause,  to  depnve  the  subjects  of  that  liberty  which  I  seek  to  maintain, 
I  rather  expose  my  person  to  be  a  leading  example,  to  bear  this  punish- 
ment :  And  I  breech  you  all  to  take  notice  of  their  proceedings  in 
tills  cause :  When  1  was  served  with  a  subpcroa  into  thb  court,  1  was 
shut  up  close  prisoner,  that  I  could  have  no  access  to  council,  nor  be 
admitted  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  to  draw  up  my  answer  by  my  instmc* 
tions,  for  which  1  feed  them  twice  (though  to  no  purpose)  yet,  when  all 
was  done,  my  answer  would  not  be  accepted  into  the  court,  though  I 
tendered  it  upon  my  oath.    I  appeal  to  all  the  world,  if  this  was  a 
legal  or  just  proceeding.    Our  accusation  is  in  point  of  libel,  but  sup- 
posedly, against  the  prelates;  to  clear  this  now,  I  will  give  you  a  little 
fight  what  the  law  is  in  point  of  libel,  of  which  profession  I  have  some- 
times been,  and  still  profess  myself  to  have  some  knowledge  in ;  you  shall 
find,  in  case  of  libel,  two  statutes :  The  one  in  the  second  of  Qatcen 
Mary,  the  other  in  the  seventh  of  Queen  Elisabeth.    That  in  the  second 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  extremity  and  hcighth  of  it  runs  thus :  That,  if  m 
libeller  doth  go  so  &r  and  so  high  as  to  libel  against  king  or  queen,  by 
denomination,  the  height  and  extremity  of  the  law  b,  that  they  lay  no 
greater  fine  on  him  than  an  hundred  pounds,  with  a  month's  imprnon- 
ment,  and  no  corporal  punishment,  except  he  does  refuse  to  pay  his  fine, 
and  then  to  inflict  some  punishment  instead  of  that  fine  at  the  month's 
end.    Neither  was  this  censure  to  be  passed  on  him,  except  it  waa  fully 
-proved  by  two  witnesses,  who  were  to  produce  a  certificate  of  their 
good  demeanor  for  the  credit  of  their  n*port,  or  else  confessed  by  the 
libeller.    You  shall  find  in  that  statute,  7  Elis.  some  further  additioD 
to  the  former  of  2  Mariae,  and  that  only  in  point  of  fine  and  punish- 
ment, and  it  must  still  reach  as  high  as  the  person  of  king  or  queen. 
Here  thb  statute  doth  set  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  the  other,  but 
one  :  This  sets  three  months  imprisonment,  the  former  but  one :  So 
that  therein  only  they  differ.    But  in  this  they  both  agree,  namely,  at 
^e  end  of  his  imprisonment  to  pay  his  fine,  and  so  to  go  free  without 
any  further  question  :  But,  if  he  refuse  to  pay  his  fine,  then  the  court 
is  to  infiict  some  punishment  on  him  correspondent  to  his  fine.    Now 
see  the  disparity  between  those  times  of  theirs,  and  ours.    A  libeHer  in 
Queen  Mar/s  time  was  fined  but  an  hundred  pounds,  in  Queen  Elfaa- 
beth's  time  two  hundred :  in  Queen  Mar/s  days  but  a  monthls  hB- 
prisonment,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's,  throe  months;  and  not  so  greuta 
nne,  if  they  libelled  not  against  king  or  queen.    Formerly  the  greatnt 
Ifne  was  but  two  hundred  pounds,  though  against  king  or  queen  ;  noiw 
five  thousand  pounds,  though  but  a^nst  the  prelates,  andthat  but  sup- 
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posedly,  which  cannot  be  proved :  Formerly,  but  three  months  im- 
prisonment; now  perpetual  imprisonment:  Then,  upon  paying  the 
fine,  no  corporal  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted ;  but  now,  infamous 
punishment  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  all  other  circumstances  that 
may  aggravate  it.  See  now  what  times  we  are  fallen  into,  when  that 
libelling  (if  it  were  so)  against  prelates  only,  shall  fall  higher,  than  if  it 
touched  kings  and  princes. 

That,  which  I  have  to  speak  of  next,  is  this :  The  prelates  find 
themselves  exceedingly  aggrieved  and  vexed  against  what  we  have 
written  concerning  the  usurpation  of  their  calling,  where  indeed  we 
declare  their  calling  not  to  be  jure  dioino,  1  make  no  doubt  but  there 
are  some  intelligencers  or  abettors  within  the  hearing,  whom  1  would 
hafe  weH  to  know,  and  take  notice  of  what  I  now  say :  I  here  in  this 
place  make  this  offer  to  them,  that,  if  I  may  be  admitted  a  fair  dispute, 
on  fiur  terms,  for  my  cause,  that  1  will  maintain,  and  do  here  make 
the  challenge  against  all  the  prelates  in  the  king's  dominions,-  and 
against  all  the  prelates  in  Christendom,  let  them  take  in  the  Pope  and 
all  to  help  them,  that  their  calling  is  not  jure  dkino,  I  will  speak  it 
again,  I  make  the  challenge  against  all  the  prelates  in  the  kin^s  do- 
minions, and  all  Christendom,  to  maintain,  that  their  calling  is  not  jure 
dkwo.  If  I  make  it  not  good,  let  me  be  hanged  up  at  the  hall-gate : 
Whereupon  the  people  gave  a  great  shout. 

^^  next  thing,  that  I  am  to  speak  of,  is  this :  The  Prelates  find 
themselves  exceedingly  grieved  and  vexed  against  what  I  have  written 
in  point  of  law,  concerning  th(ir  writs  and  process,  that  the  sending 
forth  of  writs  and  process  in  their  own  name,  is  agfunst  all  law  and 
justice,  and  doth  intrench  on  his  Majest/s  prerogative  royal,  and  the 
subjects  liberties.  And  here  now  I  make  a  second  challenge  agunst  all 
the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  in  way  of  fair  dispute,  that  I  will  maintain, 
the  prelates  sending  forth  of  writs  and  process,  in  their  own  names,  to 
be  against  all  law  and  justice,  and  intrencheth  on  his  Majesty's  prero- 
g^ve  royal,  and  subjects  liberty.  Lest  it  should  be  forgotten,  1  speak 
it  again,  I  berc  challenge  all  the  whole  society  of  the  law  upon  a  fair 
dispute  to  maintain,  that  the  sending  forth  of  writs  and  process,  in  the 
prelates  own  names,  is  against  all  law  and  justice,  and  intrencheth  on 
the  king's  prerogative  royal,  and  the  subjects  liberty.  If  I  be  not  able 
to  make  it  good,  let  me  be  put  to  the  tormentingest  death  they  can 
devise. 

We  praise  the  Lord,  we  fear  none  but  God  and  the  King.  Had  we 
respected  our  liberties,  we  had  not  stood  here  at  this  time.  It  was  fur 
the  general  good  and  liberties  of  you  all,  that  we  have  now  thus  &r 
enga^:ed  our  own  liberties  in  this  cause.  For,  did  you  know,  how 
deeply  they  have  intrenched  on  your  liberties  ip  point  of  Popery, ;  if 
^QU  knew  but  into  what  times  you  are  cast,  it  would  make  you  look 
about  you :  And,  if  you  did  but  sec  what  changes  and  revolutions  of 
persons,  causes,  and  actions  have  been  made  by  one  roan,  you  would 
more  narrowly  look  into  your  privileges,  and  see  Lo«v  far  your  liberty 
did  lawfully  extend,  and  so  maintaia  it. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  been  brought  to  this  place ;  who 
hath  been  the  author  oCit^  I  think  you  all  well  know.    For  the  first 
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time,  if  r  could  liavc  had  leave  given  me,  I  could  easily  have  cleared 
myself  of  that  which  was  then  laid  to  my  charge  :  As  also  I  could  have- 
done  nowy  if  I  might  have  been  permitted  to  speak ;  that  book  for 
wliich  I  suffered  formerly,  especially  for  some  particular  words  therein 
written,  which  I  quoted  out  of  God's  word  and  ancient  fathers,  for 
w  hich  notwithstanding  they  passed  censure  on  me ;  that  same  book  was 
twice  licensed  by  publick  authority,  and  the  same  words  I  then  suffered 
for,  they  are  again  made  use  of,  and  applied  in  the  same  sense  by 
Hejlin,  in  his  book  lately  printed,  and  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  no 
exceptions  taken  against  them,  but  are  very  well  taken. 

Aye,  said  Dr.  Bastwicke,  and  there  is  another  book  of  his  licensedy 
wherein  he  rails  against  us  three  at  his  pleasure,  and  against  the  mar- 
tyrs that  suffered  in  Queen  ^Jary's  days,  calling  them  schismatical 
hereticks  ;  and  there  is  another  book  of  Pocklington's  licensed ;  they 
be  as  full  of  lyes,  as  dogs  be  full  of  fleas ;  but,  were  the  presses  as  open 
to  us,  as  they  arc  to  them,  we  would  pay  them,  and  their  great  master 
that  upholds  them,  and  charge  them  with  notorious  blasphemy.* 

Said  Mr.  Prynne,  you  all,  at  this  present,  see,  there  be  no  degrees  of 
men  exempted  from  suffering.  Here  is  a  reverend  divine  for  the  soul,  a 
physician  for  the  body,  and  a  lawyer  for  the  estate .  1  had  thought  they 
would  have  let  alone  their  own  society,  and  not  have  meddled  with  any 
of  thehi ;  and  the  next,  for  aught  1  know,  may  be  a  bbhop.  Yoa  see 
they  spare  none,  of  what  society  or  calling  soever ;  none  are  cxefflDted 
that  cross  their  own  ends.  Gentlemen,  look  to  yourselves,  if  alrthe 
martyrs,  that  suffered  in  Queen  Mary*s  days,  are  accounted  and  called 
schismatical  hereticks,  and  factious  fellows :  What  shall  we  look  for? 
Yet,  so  they  are  called  in  a  book  lately  come  forth  under  authority ; 
and  such  factious  fellows  are  wo,  for  discovering  a  plot  of  Popery. 
Alas !  poor  England,  what  will  become  of  thee,  if  thou  look  not  the 
sooner  into  thy  own  privileges,  and  maintaincst  not  thine  own  lawful 
liberty  ?  Christian  people,  I  beseech  you  all,  stand  6rro,  and  be  zealous 
for  the  cause  of  God,  and  his  true  religion,  to  the  shedding  of  your 
dearest  blood,  otherwise  you  will  bring  yourselves,  and  all  your  poste- 
rities, into  perpetual  bondage  and  slavery. 

Now  the  executioner  being  come,  to  sear  him  and  cut  off  his  can, 
Mr.  Prynne  said  those  words  to  him,  *  Come,  friend,  come  bum  me, 
cut  me,  I  fear  not ;  I  have  learned  to  fear  the  fire  of  hell,  and  not  wha( 
man  can  do  unto  me.  Come,  sear  me,  scar  me,  I  shall  *  bear  in  my 
body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;'  which  the  bloody  execntiooer  per- 
formed with  extraordinary  cruelty,  heating  his  iron  twice  to  biimone 
cheek;  ami  cut  one  of  his  ears  so  close,  that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  bis 
cheek.  At  which  exquisite  torture,  he  never  moved  with  his  body,  or 
so  much  as  changed  his  countenance,  but  still  looked  up,  as  well  as  he 
could,  towards  heaven,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  even  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  the  beholders,  and  uttering,  as  soon  as  the  executioner 
had  done,  this  heavenly  sentence :  '  The  more  1  am  beaten  down,  the 
more  am  I  lift  up  ;'  and,  returning  from  the  execution  in  a  boat,  made, 
as  I  hear,  these  two  verses  by  the  way,  on  the  two  characters  braiided 
on  his  checks : 
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S.  L.  STIGMATA  LAUDIS. 

STIGMATA  maxillis  bajulafis  insignia  LAUDIS 
Exulians  remeo,  victima  grata  Deo. 

Which    one    8in{:&    thus   Enorlishcd : 

S.  L.  LAUD'S  SCARS. 

Triumphant  I  return,  my  face  descries 
Laud's  scorching  scars,  God's  grateful  sacrifice. 


Mr.  Burton's  heavenly  and  most  comfortable  speech^  tohich  he  made 
at  the  time  of  his  sufferings  both  before^  and  while  he  stood  in  the  piUory^ 
tohich  XDOS  something  ^ant  from  the  other  double  pillory ^  wherein  Dr, 
Bastwicke  and  Mr.  Prynne  stood., 

THE  night  before  bis  suflfering,  about  eight  o'clock,  when  he  first 
tiad  certain  notice  thereof,  upon  occasion  of  his  wife's  going  to  ask  the 
warden,  whether  her  husband  should  suffer  the  next  day,  immediately 
he  felt  his  spirits  to  be  raised  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  resolution  and 
courage  to  undergo  his  stifferings,  than  formerly  he  did ;  so  as  he  in- 
treated  the  Lord  to  hold  up  his  spirits  at  that  heighth  all  the  next  day, 
in  li^  sufferingSy  that  he  might  not  flag  nor  faint,  lest  any  dishonour 
might  come  to  his  Majesty,  or  the  cause ;  and  the  Lord  heard  him  : 
For  all  the  next  day,  in  his  suffering,  both  before  and  after,  his  spirits 
were  carried  aloft,  as  it  were  upon  eagle's  wings,  as  himself  said,  far 
above  all  apprehension  of  shame  or  pain. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  day  of  his  sufferings,  he  was  brought  to 
Westminster,  and,  with  much  chearfulness,  being  brought  into  the 
Palace-yard,  unto  a  chamber  that  looked  into  the  yard,  -  where  h6 
viewed  three  pillories  there  set  up.  Methjnks,  said  he,  I  see  Mount 
Calvary,  where  the  three  crosses,  one  for  Christ,  and  the  other  two  for 
the  two  thieves,  were  pitched ;  and,  if  Christ  wei'e  numbered  among 
thieves,  shall  a  Christian,  for  Christ's  sake,  think  much  to  be  numbered 
among  rogues,  such  as  we  arc  condemned  to  be  ?  Surely,  if  I  be  a 
rogue,  I  am  ChristTs  rogue,  and  no  man's.  And,  a  little  after,  looking 
out  at  the  casement  towards  the  pillory,  he  said,  I  see  no  difference  be- 
tween looking  outof  this  square  window  and  yonder  round  hole,  pointing 
tawards  the  pillory;  he  said.  It  is  no  matter  of  difference  to  an  honest  roan. 
And,  a  little  after  that,  looking  somewhat  wishfully  upon  his  wife^  to  see 
bow  she  did  take  it,sheseemed  to  him  to  besomething  sad,  to  whom  he  thus 
spake  :*Wife,  why  art  thou  sosad  ?  To  whom  she  made  answer,  Sweetheart, 
I  am  not  sad.  No,  said  he,  see  thou  be  not;  for  I  would  not  have  thee  to 
dishonour  the  day,  by  shedding  one  tear,  or  fetching  one  sigh ;  for  behold, 
therefore,  thy  comfort,  my  triumphant  chariot,  on  the  which  I  must  ride 
for  the  honour  of  my  Lord  and  Master.  And  never  was  wedding  day 
so  welcome  and  joyful  a  day,  as  this  day  is ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  I  have  such  a  noble  captain  and  leader,  who  hath  gone  before 
ine  with  such  undauntedness  of  spirit,  that  he  saith  of  himself,  I  gave 
my  back  to  the  sroiters;  my  cheeks  to  the  nippers,  they  plucked  off  the 
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hair ;  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting ;  for  the  Lord  God 
will  help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded  ;  therefore  have  I  te 
my  face  like  a  flint,  and  1  know  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  At  length 
being  carried  towards  the  pillory,  he  met  Dr.  Bastwicke  at  the  foot  of 
the  pillory,  where  they  lovingly  saluted  and  embraced  each  other ;  and, 
parting  a  little  fn)m  him,  he  returned,  such  was  the  ardency  of  his 
affection,  and  most  affectionately  embraced  him  the  second  time,  being 
heartily  sorry  he  missed  Mr.  Prynne,  who  was  not  yet  come,  before  he 
was  gone  up  to  his  pillory,  which  stood  alone  next  the  Star-chamber^ 
and  about  half  a  stone's  cast  from  the  other  double  pillory,  wherein  the 
other  two  stood,  so  as  all  their  faces  looked  southward,  the  bright  ion 
all  the  while,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  shining  upon  them :  Bdng 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  pillory,  standing  upon  the  scaffold,  he  espied 
Mr.  Prynnc,  new  come  to  the  pillory,  and  Dr.  Bastwicke  in  the  pilloiyy 
who  then  hasted  off  his  band,  and  called  for  a  handkerchief,  saying, 
'  What,  shall  I  be  la^t,  or  shall  I  be  ashamed  of  a  pillory  for  Christ, 
who  M'as  not  ashamed  of  a  cross  for  me  f  Then,  being  put  into  the  pil- 
lory, he  said  :  *  Good  people,  1  am  brought  hither  to  be  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  to  angels,  and  men  ;  and,  howsoever  I  stand  here  to  under- 
go the  punishment  of  a  rogue,  yet,  except  to  be  a  faithful  servant  to 
Christ,  and  a  loyal  subject  to  tlie  king,  be  the  property  of  a  rogpe,  I 
am  no  rogue ;  but  yet,  if  to  be  Christ's  faithful  servant,  and  the  k|ngs 
loyal  subject,  deserve  the  punishment  of  a  rogue,  I  glory  in  it;  andy  I 
bless  my  God,  my  conscience  is  clear,  aud  is  not  stained  with  the  goilt 
of  any  such  crime,  as  1  have  been  charged  with,  though,  otherwise,  I 
confess  myself  to  be  a  man  subject  to  many  frailties  and  human  infir- 
mities. Indeed,  that  book  intitlcd,  'An  Apology  of  an  Appeal/  with 
sundry  epistle8,and  two  sermons,  for  God  and  the  king,  charged  against 
me  in  the  information,  I  have,  and  do  acknowledge,  the  misprinting  ex* 
cepted,  to  be  mine,  and  will,  by  God's  grace,  never  disclaim  it,  whilst  I 
have  breath  within  me.  After  a  while,  he  having  a  nosegay  in  bis 
hand,  a  bee  came  and  pitched  on  the  nosi^gay,  and  began  to  suck  the 
flowers  very  savourly ;  which  he  beholding,  and  well  observing,  said, 
'  Do  ye  not  see  this  poor  bee  ?  She  hath  found  out  this  veiy  puice^  to 
suck  sweetness  from  these  flowers  ;  And  cannot  I  suck  sweetness  in  this 
very  place  from  Christ?*  The  bee  sucking  all  this  while,  and  so  took 
her  flight.  By  and  by  he  topk  occasion,  from  the  shining  of  the  snn, 
to  say,  *  You  see  how  the  sun  shines  upon  us ;  but  that  shines  as  well 
upon  the  evil  as  the  good,  upon  tlie  just  and  unjust ;  but  that  the  son 
Of  righteousness,  Jesus  Christ,  who  bath  healing  under  his  wings,  shines 
upon  the  souls  and  consciences  of  eycry  true  believer  only,  and  no  cloud 
can  hide  him  from  us,  to  make  him  ashamed  of  us ;  no,  not  of  our 
most  shameful  sufferings  for  his  sake  ;  and  why  should  we  be  ashimed 
to  suffer  for  his  sake,  who  hath  suffered  for  us  ?  All  our  suffirrii|g|  be 
but  flea-biting?  to  that  he  endured ;  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised 
the  shame,  and  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  is  a  most  exeoUent 
pattern  for  us  to  look  upon,  that,  treading  in  his  steps,  and  sufimng 
with  him,  we  may  be  glorified  with  him :  And  what  can  wc  soffer, 
wherein  he  hath  not  gone  before  us  even  in  the  same  kind  ?  Was  he  not 
degraded,  when  they  scornfully  put  on  him  a  purple  robe,  a  reed  in  his 
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hand,  a  thorny  crown  upon  his  head,  saluting  him  with  ^  Hail,  King  of 
the  Jews,'  and  so  disrobed  him  again  ?  Was  not  he  deprived,  when  they 
smote  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  were  scattered  i  Was  not  violence 
offered  to  his  sacred  person,  when  he  was  bui&tted  and  scourged,  his 
hands  and  his  feet  pierced,  his  head  pricked  with  thorns,  his  side  gored 
with  a  spear,  &c.  ?  Was  not  the  cross  more  shameful,  yea,  and  more 
painful,  than  a  piilory  i  W«s  not  he  stripped  of  all  he  had,  when  he 
was  left  stark  naked  upon  the  cross,  the  soldiers  dividing  his  garments, 
and  casting  lots  upon  his  vesture  ?  And  was  not  he  confined  to  per- 
petual close  imprisonment,  in  man's  imagination,  when  his  body  was 
laid  in  a  tomb,  and  the  tomb  sealed,  lest  be  should  break  prison,  or  his 
disciples  steal  him  away  f  And  yet  did  he  not  rise  again,  and  thereby 
bring  deliverance  and  victory  to  us  all,  so  as  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors through  him  that  loved  us  ?  Here  then  we  have  an  excellent 
pattern  indeed/  And  all  this  he  utten^d,  and  whatsoever  else  he  spoke, 
with  marvellous  alacrity. 

One  said  unto  Mr.  Burton,  Christ  will  not  be  ashanoed  of  you  at  the 
last  day:  he  replied,  he  knew  whom  he  had  believed,  and  that  Christ 
was  able  to  keep  that  he  had  committed  to  him  against  that  day.  One 
asked  him  how  he  did ;  he  said  Never  better,  I  bless  God,  who  hatk 
accounted  me  worthy  thus  to  suffer.  The  keeper,  keeping  off  the 
people  from  pressing  near  the  pillory,  he  said.  Let  theni  come,  and 
spare  not,  that  they  may  learn  to  suffer.  This  same  keeper,  being 
weaiy,  and  sitting  him  down,  asked  Mr.  Burton  if  he  were  well,  and 
bade  him  be  of  good  comfort ;  to  whom  he  replied.  Are  you  well  ?  If 
you  be  well,  I  am  much  more,  and  full  of  comfort,  I  bless  God.  Some 
asked  him,  if  the  pillory  were  not  uneasy  for  bis  neck  and  shoulders  ? 
He  answered,  How  can  Christ's  yoke  be  uneasy  ?  This  is  Christ's  yoke, 
and  he  bears  the  heavier  end  of  it,  and  I  the  lighter ;  and,  if  mine  were 
too  heavy,  he  would  bear  that  too :  O,  good  people,  Christ  is  a  good 
^nd  sweet  mast(*r,  and  worth  the  suffering  for  j  And,  if  the  world  did 
but  know  his  goo<lness,  and  had  tasted  of  his  sweetness,  all  would 
come  and  be  his  servants ;  and,  did  they  but  know  what  a  blessed  thing 
it  were  to  bear  his  yoke,  O,  who  would  not  bear  it  ?  The  keeper  going 
about  to  ease  the  pillory,  by  putting  a  stooe  or  brick-bat  between,  Mr* 
Burton  said.  Trouble  not  yourself,  I  am  at  very  good  ease,  and  feel  no 
weariness  at  all ;  and  espying  a  young  man  aX  the  foot  of  the  pillory, 
and  perceiving  him  to  look  pale  on  him,  he  said,  Son,  Son,  what  is  the 
natter  you  look  so  pale  ?  I  have  as  much  comfort  us  my  heart  csin 
hold,  and,  if  I  had  need  of  more,  I  should  have  it.  One  asked  him,  a 
while  after,  if  he  would  drink  some  aqua  vitas  ;  to  whom  he  replied, 
that  he  needed  it  not ;  for  I  have,  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  hit 
breast,  the  true  water  of  life,  which,  like  a  well,  doth  spring  up  to 
eternal  lifis.  Pausing  a  while,  he  said,  with  a  most  chearful  and  grave 
countenance,  I  was  never  in  such  a  pulpit  before,  but  little  cb  ye 
Inoir,  speaking  to  them  thai  stood  about  him,  what  fruils  God  is  able 
to  produca  from  this  dry  tree :  They  looking  stedfostly  upon  him,  ha 
tud,  Mark  my  words^  and  remember  them  well ;  I  say,  liule  do  you 
know  what  fruits  God  is  able  to  produce  from  this  dry  tree;  I  say, 
fismmbst  it  weU,  £or  this  day  will  never  be  foigotteai  and»  thiouj^li 
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these  holes,  pointing  to  the  pillory,  God  ca^  bring  light  to  his  church. 
The  keeper  going  about  again  to  mend  the  pillory,  he  said,  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  so  much ;  but,  indeed,  we  are  the  troublers  of  the 
world.     By  and  by,  some  of  them  offering  him  a  cup  of  wine,   he 
thanked  them,  telling  them,  he  had  the  wine  of  consolation  within  him, 
and  the  joys  of  Christ  in  possession,  which  the  world  could  not  take 
away  from  him,  neither  could  it  givo  them  unto  him.    Then  he  looked 
towards  the  other  pillory,  and,  making  a  sign  with  his  hand,  chearfully 
called  to  Dr.  Bastwickc  and  Mr.  Prynne,  asking  them  how  they  did  ; 
who  answered,  Very  well.     A  woman  said  unto  him.  Sir,  every  Chris- 
tian is  not  worthy  this  honour  whicn  the  Lord  hath  cast  upon  you  this 
'  day.    Alas,  said  he,  who  is  worthy  of  the  least  mercy?  But  it  is  his 
gracious  favour  and  free  gift,  to  account  us  worthy,  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ,  to  suffer  any  thing  for  his  sake.     Another  woman  said,  There 
Are  many  hundreds,  which,  by  God's  assistance,  would  willingly  sufier, 
for  the  cause  you  suffer  for  this  day ;  to  whom  he  said,  Christ  exalts 
all  of  us,  that  are  ready  to  suffer  afflictions  for  his  name,  with  meek* 
ness  and  patience :  but  Christ's  military  discipline,  in  the  use  of  his 
spiritual  warfare  in  point  of  suffering,  is  quite  forgotten ;  and  we  have, 
in  a  manner,  lost  the  power  of  religion,  in  not  denying  ourselves,  and 
following  Christ,  as  well  in  suffering  as  in  doing.    After  a  while^  Mr. 
Burton,  calling  to  one  of  his  friends  for  a  handkerchief,  returned  it 
again,  saying.  It  is  hot,  but  Christ  bore  the  the  burthen  in  the  heat  of 
the  day :  let  us  always  labour  to  approve  ourselves  to  God  in  all  things* 
and  unto  Christ,  for  therein  stands  our  happiness,  come  of  it  what  it 
will  in  this  world. 

A  Christian  friend  said  to  Mr.  Burton,  The  Lord  strengthen  you. 
To  whom  he  replied,  I  thank  you,  and  I  bless  his  name,  he  strengthen^ 
me.     For,  though  I  am  a  poor  sinful  wretch,  yet  I  bless  God  for  my 
innocent  conscience,  in  any  such  crime  as  is  laid  agfiinst  me;  and  were 
not  my  cause  good,  and  my  conscience  sound,  I  could  not  enjoy  so 
much  unspeakable  comfort  in  this  my  suffering,  as  1  do,  I  bless  roy 
God.  Mrs.  Burton  sends  commendation  to  him  by  a  friend :  he  Fetumed 
the  like  to  her,  saying,  commend  my  love  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her,  I 
am  heartily  chearful,  and  bid  her  remember  what  1  said  to  her  in  the 
morning,  namely,  that  she  should  not  blemish  the  glory  of  this  day 
with  one  tear,  or  so  much  as  one  sigh.     She  returned  answer,  that  she 
was  glad  to  hear  hini  so  chearful ;  and  that  she  was  more  chearful  of 
this  day,,  than  of  her  wedding-day.    This  answer  exceedingly  rejoiced 
his  heart,  who  thereupon  blessed  God  for  her,  and  said  of  ner.  She  if 
but  a  young  soldier  of  Christ's,  but  she  hath  already  endured  many 
a  sharp  brunt,  but  the  Lord  will  strengthen  her  unto  the  end ;  and  he, 
having  on  a  pair  of  new  gloves,  shewed  them  to  his  friends  there  about 
him,  saying,  My  wife  yesterday,  of  her  own  accord,  bought  me  these 
weddiqg  gloves,  for  this  is  my  wedding-day. 

Many  friends  spoke  comfortably  to  Mr.  Burton,  and  he  again  spoke 
as  comfortably  to  them,  saying,  I  bless  my  God  that  called  me  forth  to 
suffer  this  day.  One  said  to  him,  Sir,  by  this  sermon,  your  sufiering^ 
God  may  convert  many  unto  him.  He  answered,  God  is  able  to  dq 
it  indeed.    And  then  he  called  again  to  Dr.  Bastwicke  and  MnPryo^e. 
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fisked  Ihem  how  they  did  ?  Who  answered  as  before.  Some  speaking 
to  him  concerning  that  suffering  of  shedding  his  blood:  he  answered. 
What  is  my  blood  to  Christ's  blood  ?  Christ's  blood  is  a  pui^ng  blood* 
but  mine  is  corrupted  and  polluted  with  sin.  One  friend  asked  ano- 
ther standing  near  Mr.  Burton,  If  there  should  be  any  thing  more  done 
unto  him  ?  Mr.  Burton,  overhearing  him,  answered.  Why  should  there 
not  be  more  done?  For  what  God  will  have  done,  must  be  accom- 
plished. One  desiring  Mr.  Burton  to  be  of  good  chear :  to  whom  he 
thus  replied :  If  you  knew  my  chear,  you  would  be  glad  to  be  par- 
taker with  me ;  for  I  am  not  alone,  neither  hath  God  left  me  alone  in 
all  my  sufferings  and  close  imprisonment,  since  first  I  was  apprehended. 
The  halbertmen  standing  round  about,  one  of  them  had  an  old  rusty 
halbert,  the  iron  whereof  was  tacked  to  the  staff  with  an  old  crooked  nail ; 
which  one  observing,  and  saying,  What  an  old  rusty  halbert  is  that?  Mr. 
Burton  said.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  halberts,  which  accompa- 
anicd  Judas  when  he  went  to  betray  and  apprehend  his  roaster.  The  peo- 
ple, observing  Mr.  Burton's  cheariulness  and  courage  in  suffering,  rejoiced, 
and  blessed  God  for  the  same.  Mr.  Burton  said  again,  I  am  persuaded 
that  Christ,  my  advocate,  is  now  pleading  my  cause  at  the  Fathei^s 
right-hand,  and  will  judge  my  cause,  though  none  be  found  here  to 
plead  it,  and  will  bring  forth  ray  righteousness  as  the  light  at  noon- 
day, and  clear  my  innocency  in  due  time.  A  friend  asking  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, if  he  would  have  been  without  this  particular  suffering  ?  To  whom 
he  said.  No,  not  for  a  world.  Moreover,  he  said,  that  his  conscience, 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duty  and  function,  in  admonishing  his 
people  to  beware  of  the  creeping  in  of  popery  and  superstition,  ex- 
horting them  to  stick  close  unto  God  and  the  king  in  duties  of  obedience, 
was  that  which  first  occasioned  his  sufferings;  and  said.  As  for  this 
truth  I  have  preached,  1  am  ready  to  seal  it  with  my  blood,  for  this  it 
my  crown  both  here  and  hereafter.  I  am  jealous  of  God's  honour, 
and  the  Lord  keep  us  that  we  may  do  nothing  that  may  dishonour 
him,  either  in  doing  or  suffering ;  God  can  bring  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  glory  out  of  shame :  and  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  )  am  like  a  bot- 
tle which  is  so  full  of  liquor,  that  it  cannot  run  out  freely ;  so  I  am 
so  full  of  joy,  that  1  am  not  able  to  express  it. 

In  conclusion,  some  told  him  of  the  approach  of  the  executioner, 
and  prayed  God  to  strengthen  him.  He  said,  1  trust  he  will.  Why 
should  I  fear  to  follow  my  master  Christ  ?  who  said,  I  gave  my  back 
to  the  smitcrs,  and  my  cheek  to  the  nippers,  that  plucked  off  my  hair ; 
I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting,  for  the  Lord  God  will 
help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded  ;  therefore  have  I  set  my 
face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

When  the  executioner  had  cut  off  one  ear,  which  he  had  cut  deep 
and  close  to  the  head,  in  an  extraordinary  cruel  manper :  yet  this 
champion  of  Christ  never  once  moved  or  stirred  for  it,  though  he  had 
cut  the  vein,  so  as  the  blood  ran  streaming  down  upon  the  scaffold, 
which  divers  persons  standing  about  the  pillory  seeing,  dipped  their 
handkerchiefs  in,  as  a  thing  most  precious,  the  people  giving  a  mourn- 
ful shout,  and  crying  for  the  surgeon,  whom  the  crowd  and  other  im- 
pediments for  a  time  kept  off,  so  that  he  could  not  come  to  stop  the 
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Mood;  this  patient  all  the  while  held  up  his  hands  and  said.  Be  con- 
tenty  it  ift  we]],  blessed  be  God.  The  other  ear  being  cut  no  less  deep, 
lie  then  was  freed  from  the  pillory,  and  came  down,  where  the  surseon, 
waiting  for  him,  presently  applied  a  remedy  for  stopping  the  blood, 
after  a  large  effusion  thereof;  yet  for  all  this  he  fainted  not,  in  the 
least  manner,  though  through  expence  of  much  blood  he  waxed  pale. 
And  one  offering  him  a  little  wormwood  water ;  he  said,  it  needs  not, 
yet,  through  importunity,  he  only  tasted  of  it,  uid  no  more,  saying,  his 
master  Christ  was  not  so  well  used,  for  they  gave  him  gall  and  yinegv, 
but  you  give  me  strong  water  to  refresh  me,  blessed  be  God.  His  head 
beiug  bound  up,  two  friends  led  him  away  to  an  house  provided  for 
him  in  Kingfs^reet,  where  being  set  down,  and  bid  to  speak  little,  yet 
lie  said  after  a  pause.  This  is  too  hot  to  hold  long :  now,  lest  they  in 
the  room,  or  his  wife,  should  mistake,  and  think  be  spoke  of  himself 
concerning  his  pain,  he  said,  I  speak  not  this  of  myself;  for  that  which 
I  have  suffered  is  nothing  to  that  my  Saviour  suffered  for  me,  who  had 
his  hands  and  feet  nailed  to  the  cross :  and,  lying  still  a  while,  he  took 
Mr.  Piynne's  sufierings  much  to  heart,  and  asked  the  people  how  he 
did,  for,  said  he,  his  sufferings  have  been  great.  He  asked  also  how 
Pr.  Bastwicke  did,  with  much  compassion  and  grief,  that  he,  being  the 
first  that  was  executed,  could  not  stay  to  see  how  they  two  fared  after 
him.  His  wife,  being  brought  to  him,  behaved  herself  very  graciously 
towards  him,  saying.  Welcome,  sweetheart,  welcome  home.  He  was 
often  heard  to  repeat  these  words :  The  Lord  keep  us  that  we  do  not 
dishonour  him  in  any  thing.    AmeHm 

Thus,  Christian  Reader,  you  have  heard  the  relation  of  such  a 
censure,  and  the  execution  thereof,  as  I  dare  say,  all  circumstances 
laid  together,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  age  of  man,  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  and  I  thinlc  I  may  take  in  even  the  world  of  Fug^iis 
and  Heathens  to  it.  Which  though  it  be  not  drawn  up  in  so  elegant  a 
strain  as  it  was  delivered  and  deserved,  nor  all  the  heavenly  wordb  and 
eloquent  speeches  recorded,  which  were  uttered  by  these  three  worthies 
of  die  Loid,  both  in  the  presence  of  the  Lords  themselves  at  their  cen* 
sure,  and  also  at  the  place  of  execution :  yet  I  earnestly  beseech  you, 
in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  do  not  in  the  least  manner  uih 
dervalue  the  glory  and  dignity,  either  of  the  persons,  or  the  cause,  bat 
father  lay  the  blame  upon  the  rudeness  and  mean  capacity  of  tbo 
fomposer,  who  ^  an  unfeigiied  well-wisher  U>  them  both. 


(    «»9    ) 

THEEVES  FALLING  OUT, 

TRUE  MEN  COME  BY  THEIR  GOODSt 

Oft, 

THE  BEL-MAN  WANTED    A   CLAPPER. 

A  FeaU  of  new  VUUdnies  rung  out : 

BEING  MU8ICALL  TO  ALI, 

GENTLEMEN,   LAWYERS,    FARMERS, 
And  all  Sorts  of  People  tbat  come  «p  t6  tbe  Tcanne : 

SHEWING, 

That  the  Villanies  of  lewd   Women  doe,  by  many  D^rees,  ezc^tt 

those  of  Men. 

BT   ROBERT    GRBBVS. 

Got  not  by  me,  but  buy  me,  and  get  by  me. 

I^oodoo,  printed  for  Henry  and  Moks  Bell,  1637*    In  Uack  letter.    Quarto, 

containing  forty^ight  pages. . 


To  an  GetUlemen^  Merchants^    JpprtnticeSf  and    Country  Famia% 

HeaUh. 

NEWS  and  green  bashes  at  taverns  new  set  up;  every  man  hath  his 
penny  to  spend  at  a  pinte  in  the  one,  and  every  man  his  eare  open  t» 
receive  the  sound  of  the  other.  It  is  the  language,  at  first  meet]n9^ 
used  in  all  countries.  What  news  ?  In  court  it  is  the  moming|i  saluta* 
tion,  and  noones  table-talke;  by  night  it  is  stale.  Incitty»  it  is  mora 
common  then  What  doe  you  lack  ?  And,  in  the  countrey,  whistling  at 
plough  is  not  of  greater  antiquity.  Waike  in  the  middle  of  Pauls,  ami 
g^ntlemens  teeth  walke  not  faster  at  ordinarieS|  then  there  a  whole  dftj 
together  about  enquiry  after  news. 

News,  then,  being  a  fish  that's  caught  evry  day,  and  yet  a  meate  for 
every  man's  table,  I  thinke  it  not  ^misse  to  invite  ail  men  to  a  feast  of 
such  news,  fis  hath  of  late,  in  shoales,  come  into  my  net.  I  will 
not  hold  a  byrd  in  a  cage  to  sing  strange  notes  to  my  selfe,  but  let  her 
forth  to  delight  others  ;  and  albeit,  about  two  or  three  years  past,  the 
ugly  faces  of  divers  damned  abuses  were  set  naked  upon  every  posl^ 
t^ir  vizards  being  flaid  off,  botl^  by  lanthome  and  candle-light,  and 
by  tlie  Belman  of  London,  yet  yillany,  when  it  runnes  to  se^,  being 
of  all  other  graioes  the  most  fruitfuU  and  luxuriant,  the  candle-Ught 
was  burnt  to  a  snuf,  and  the  belman  fast  a  slecpe,  before  thesie  moo* 
(tersi  which  now  are  hatcht  forth,  crept  out  of  their  dennei. 
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In  Westminster,  the  Strand,  Holbom,  and  the  chiefe  places  6(  resort 
about  London,  doe  they  every  day  build  their  nests,  every  hoore  flidge, 
and  in  tearme  time  especially  flutter  they  abroa4  in  flocks.  You  shall 
know  them  by  their  feathers ;  and,  because,  for  the  most  part,  they 
flie  in  payres,  a  cock  and  a  hen' together,  behold  a  couple  newly  alighted 
on  the  pearch,  a  he-foyst  and  a  she-foyst :  What  they  chyrp  out,  their 
own  voyces  can  best  deliver ;  and  therefore  listen  to  them.  Suppose 
you  heare  the  first  set  out  a  throat  thus.    FarewelL 

ROBERT  GREENE. 


A  Disputatum  bettoeen  a  Hefaysi  and  a  She^foyst^  Stepken  and  Kait. 

Stephen* 

FAIRE  Kate,  well  met,  what  news  about  your  Westminster  build« 
ing,  that  you  look  so  blithe  ?  Your  cherry-cheekes  discover  your 
good  face,  and  your  brave  apparell  bewrayes  a  fat  purse :  is  fortune 
now  a  late  grown  so  favorable  to  foysts,  that  your  husband  hath  lighted 
on  some  large  purchase  ?  Or  have  your  smoothe  lookes  link't  in  some 
young  novice,  to  sweat  for  a  favor  all  the  byte  in  his  boung,  and  to 
leave  himselfe  as  many  crownes,  as  thou  hast  good  conditions ;  and 
then  he  shall  be  one  of  Pierce  Pennilesse  fratemitic?  How  is  it,  sweet 
wench,  goes  the  world  on  wheeles,  that  you  tread  so  daintily  on  your 
typ-toesf 

KatCm  Why,  Stephen,  are  you  pleasant  or  peevish,  that  you  quip 
with  suche  briefe  girds  ?  Thinke  you,  a  quartern  winde  will  not  make 
a  quick  sayle  f  That  easy  lifts  cannot  make  heavy  burthens  ?  That 
women  have  pot  wiles  to  compasse  crownes,  as  well  as  men  f  Yes,  and 
more,  for,  though  they  be  not  so  strong  in  the  fists,  they  be  more  ripe 
in  their  wits ;  and  it  is  by  wit,  that  I  live  and  will  live,  in  despig^t  of 
that  peevish  schoUer,  that  thought  with  his  conny^catching  bookes  to 
have  cros-bit  our  trade.  Dost  thou  marvell  to  see  me  thus  briske) 
Faire  wenches  cannot  want  favors,  while  the  world  is  full  oi  amorous 
fooles.  Where  can  such  gyrls  as  my  selfe  be  blemish't  with  a  thred- 
bare  coat,  as  long  as  country  farmers  have  full  purses,  and  wanton 
citizens  pockets  full  of  pence? 

Steph,  Truth,  if  fortune  so  favour  thy  husband,  that  he  be  ndther 
smoakt  nor  cloyde ;  for  I  am  sure,  all  the  bravery  comes  by  nippiogt 
foysting,  and  lifting. 

Kate,  In  faith.  Sir,  No :  did  I  get  no  more  by  mine  own  wit,  then 
I  rcape  by  his  purchase,  I  might  both  goe  bare  and  pennilesse  the 
whole  yccre;  but  mine  eyes  are  staules,  and  my  hands  lime-twigi  (cl>^ 
were  1  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  she  conny-catcher)  Cyrces  had  nerer 
more  charmes,  Calipso  more  inchantments,  the  Syrens  more  subtile 
tuhcs,  then  I  have  crafty  sleights,  to  inveigle  a  cony,  and  fetch  in  a 
country  farmer.  Stephen,  believe  me,  you  men  are  but  fooles,  your 
gettings  are  uncertain,  and  yet  you  still  fish  for  the  gallows ;  th6ug{h, 
by  some  great  chance,  you  light  upon  a  good  boung,  yet  you  fast  • 
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great  while  after ;  whereas  we  mad  wenches  have  our  tenants  (for  so  I 
call  every  simple  letcher  and  amorous  fox)  as  well  out  of  tearme,  as  in, 
tearme,  to  bring  us  our  rents :  alas !  were  not  my  wits  and  my  wai>ton 
pranks  more  profitable  then  my  husbands  foysting,  we  might  often  goe 
to  bed  suppcrles,  instead  of  surfeiting;  and  yet,  I  dare  sweare,  my 
husband  gets  a  hundreth  pounds  a  yeere,  by  boungs. 

StepA,  Why»  Kate,  are  you  grown  so  stiff,  to  thinke,  that  your  fiure 
lookes  can  get  as  much  as  our  nimble  fingers :  or,  that  your  sacking 
can  gaine  as  much  as  our  foysting?  No,  no,  Kate,  you  are  two  bowes 
down  the  wind;  our  foyst  will  get  more  then  twenty  the  proudest 
wenches  in  all  London. 

Kate.  Lie  a  little  farther,  and  give  me  some  roome ;  what,  Ste- 
phen, your  tongue  is  too  lavish,  all  stands  upon  proofe ;  and  since  I 
have  leasure,  and  no  great  businesse,  as  being  now  when  Pauls  is  shut 
up,  and  all  purchases  and  connies  in  their  burrowes,  let  us  to  the  ta- 
veme,  and  take  a  roome  to  our  selves,  and  there,  for  the  price  of  our 
suppers,  I  will  prove  that  women  (I  meane  of  our  facultie,  trafiique, 
or,  as  base  knaves  tearme  us,  strumpets)  are  more  subtile,  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  commoi^wealth,  and  more  full  of  wiles  to  get  crownes, 
then  the  cunningest  foyst,  nip,  lift,  prigs,  or  whatsoever  that  lives  at 
this  day 

Stepk.  Content,  but  who  shall  be  moderator  in  our  controversies, 
sith,  in  disputing  jnx>  4*  contra  betwixt  ourselves,  it  is  but  your  yea, 
and  my  nay,  and  so  neither  of  us  will  yeeld  to  others  victories. 

Kate,  Trust  me,  Stephen,  I  am  so  assured  of  the  conquest,  offering 
so  the  strength  of  mine  own  arguments,  that,  when  I  have  reasoned,  I 
will  referre  it  to  your  judgement  and  censure. 

Stepk,    And  trust  roe,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  will  be  indifferent. 

Kate,  O  sweare  not  so  d^ply,  but  let  me  first  hear  what  you  can 
say  for  your  selfc  ? 

Steph,  What,  why  more,  Kate,  then  can  be  printed  out  in  a  great 
volume,  but  briefly  this :  I  neede  not  describe  the  lawes  of  villanie,  be- 
cause the  bel-^man  hath  so  amply  pend  them  down  in  the  first  part  of 
conny-catching,  that,  though  i  be  one  of  the  faculty,  yet  1  cannot 
discover  more  then  he  hath  laid  open. 

Therefore,  first,  to  the  gentleman  foyst,  I  pray  you  what  finer 
quality  ?  What  art  is  more  excellent,  either  to  try  the  ripenesse  of  the 
wit,  or  the  agility  of  the  hand  then  that,  for  he,  that  will  be  master  of 
his  trade,  must  passe  the  proudest  juggler  alive,  the  points  of  Leger  de 
mainc ;  he  must  have  an  eye  to  spy  the  boung  or  purse,  and  then  a 
heart  to  dare  to  attempt  it,*  for  this  by  the  way,  he  that  feares  the 
gallows  shall  never  be  a  good  thiefe,  while  he  lives ;  he  must,  as  the 
.cat,  watch  for  a  mouse,  and  walke  Paules,  Westminster,  the  £>xchange, 
and  sueb  common  haunted  places,  and  there  have  a  curious  eye  to  the 
person,  whether  he  be  gentleman,  citizen,  or  farmer,  and  note,  either 
where  his  boung  lies,  whether  in  his  hose  or  pockets,  and  then  dog  the 
party  into  a  prease,  where  his  stauie,  with  heaving  and  shoving,  shall 
so  molest  him,  that  he  shall  not  feele,  when  we  strip  him  of  his  boung, 
although  it  be  never  so  fast  or  cunningly  couched  about  him :  What 
poore  farmer  almost  can  come  to  plead  his  case  at  the  bar,  to  attend 
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tipon  his  lawyers  at  the  bench,  but,  looke  he  never  so  narrowly  to.  it, 
we  have  his  purse,  wherein  somtime,  ^there  is  fat  purchase,  tweoty  or 
thirty  pounds ;  and,  I  pray,  how  long  would  one  of  your  traffiquen  be 
earning  so  much  with  your  chamber-work?  Besides,  in  iayres  and 
markets,  and  in  the  circuits  after  judges,  what  infinite  mony  it  gotten 
from  honest -meaning  men,  that  either  busie  about  their  neceHaiy 
afiUres,  or  carelcsly  looking  to  their  crownes,  light  among  us  that  be 
foysts:  Tush,  we  dissemble  in  shew,  we  goe  so  neate  in  apaneli,  wo 
orderly  in  outward  apperance,  some  like  lawyers  dark^  othen  like 
servingmen,  that  attend  there  about  their  masters  businesse,  that  we  are 
hardly  smoakt,  versing  upon  all  men  with  kinde  courtesies  and.  fiure 
words,  and  yet  being  so  warily  watchfiill,  that  a  good  purse  cannot  be 
put  up  in  a  faire,  but  we  sigh,  if  we  share  it  not  amongit  us.  A|td 
though  the  books  of  conny-catching  hath  somewhat  hindred  us,  and 
brought  many  brave  foysts  to  the  halter ;  yet  some  of  our  oountiy 
fiumers,  nay  of  our  gentlemen  and  citizens,  are  so  carelesse  in  a  throng 
of  people,  that  they  shew  us  the  prey,  and  so  draw  on  a  thiefe,  and  be* 

aueath  us  their  punes,  whither  we  will  or  no :  For,  who  loves  wine  ao 
If  that  he  will  not  eate  grapes,  if  they  fall  into  his  mouth  ?  And  who  is 
so  base,  that,  if  he  see  a  pocket  &yre  before  him,  will  not  foyst  in,  if 
he  may,  or,  if  foysting  will  not  serve,  use  his  knife  and  nip^  For, 
although  there  be  some  foysts,  that  will  not  use  their  knivn^  ifet  I  hold 
him  not  a  perfect  workman  or  master  of  his  mistery^  that  will  not  cot 
a  purse,  as  well  as  foyst  a  pocket,  and  haiard  any  Umbe  for  to  tweet  a 
gain  as  gold:  How  answere  you  me  this  briele  objection,  Katel  Can 
you  compare  with  either  our  cunning,  or  get  our  gains  in  purchase? 

Kate.  And  have  you  no  stronger  arguments,  good  man,  Stephen,  to 
argue  your  excellency  in  villany,  but  this?  Then,  in  faith,  put  np 
your  pipes,  and  give  me  leave  to  speake :  Your  chop4ogike  bath  no 
great  subtil  ty;  for  simply  you  reason  of  foysting,  and  appropriate  that 
to  your  selves,  to  you  men  I  mean,  as  though  there  were  not  women 
foysts  and  nips,  as  neate  in  that  trade  as  you,  of  as  good  an  eye,  at  fifte 
and  nimble  a  hand,  and  of  as  resolute  a  heart :  Yes,  Stephen,  and  yo«r 
good  mistresses  in  that  mistery,  for  we,  without  like  suspicioi^  cui 
passe  in  your  walkes,  under  the  colour  of  simplicitie,  to  Wettminiler, 
with  a  paper  in  our  hand,  as  if  we  were  distressed  women,  thai  hail 
torn  supplication  to  put  up  to  the  judges,  or  some  bill  of  informatioii 
to  deliver  to  our  lawyers,  when  surely  we  shufile  in  for  a  boungat  well 
as  the  best  of  you  all,  yea,  as  your  selfe,  Stephen,  though  you  te  called 
King  of  Cutpurses;  for,  though  they  srooake  you,  they  will  haidlj 
mistrust  us,  and,  suppose  our  stomach  stand  aggintt  it,  to  foytt,  yet. 
Who  can  better  play  the  staule  or  the  shadow  then  we,  for  in  a  thmtt 
or  throng,  if  we  shove  hard.  Who  is  he  that  will  not  favour  a  woman, 
and,  in  giving  place  to  us,  give  you  firee  passage  for  hb  purse  ?  Agpine^ 
in  the  market,  when  every  wife  hath  almost  her  hand  on  her  boun^  and 
that  they  cry,  Beware  the  cutpurses  and  conny-catchers :  Then  f, 
as  fiist  as  the  best,  with  my  hand  basket,  at  mannerly,  as  if  I  were  lo  hof 
great  store  of  butter  and  egs,  for  provision  of  my  house,  doe  exclaime 
against  them,  with  my  hand  on  my  purse,  and  say,  The  world  it  to  bod,. 
that  a  woman  cannot  walke  safely  to  market,  for  feare  oC  these  villanona 
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cutpurses;  when  as,  the  first  boung  I  come  to,  I  either  nip  or  Ibyity  or 
else  staule  another,  while  he  hath  stnicken,  di»patcht,  and  gone. 

Nowy  I  pray  you,  gentle  Sir,  wherein  are  we  inferiour  to  you  ia 
ibystiDg  ?   And  yet  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  For  it  is  one  of  our 
most  simple  shifts.     But  yet,  I  pray  yoo,  Wxat  thinke  yuu,  when  a 
farmer,  gentleman,  or  citisen  come  to  the  tearme,  perhaps  he  is  wary  of 
his  purse,  and  watch  him  never  so  warily,  yet  he  will  never  be  brought 
to  the  blow.  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  pinch  him,  ere  he  passe  ?     He 
that  is  most  chary  of  his  crownes  abrcMul,  and  will  cry,  Aware  the 
conny-catchers,  will  not  be  afraid  to  drink  a  pinte  of  wine  with  aprett^ 
wench,  and,  perhaps,  go  to  a  trugging-house  to  ferry  one  out  for  hia 
paq>ose;  then  with  what  cunning  we  can  feede  the  simple  fopp,  with 
what  faire  words,  sweete  kisses,  UAnzd  si^is,  as  if,  at  that  instant,  we 
fell  in  love  with  him,  that  we  never  saw  before  f   If  we  meet  him  in  the 
evening  in  the  streete,  if  the  farmer,  or  other  whatsoever,  be  not  ao 
forward  as  to  motion  some  courtesie  to  us,  we  straight  insinuate  into 
his  company,  and  claime  acquaintance  of  him,  by  some  meanes  or 
other,  and  if  his  mind  be  set  for  lust,  and  the  divell  drive  him  on  to 
match  himselfe  with  some  dishonest  wanton,  then  let  him  -looke  to  hia 
purse;  for,  if  he  do  but  kisse  me  in  the  streete,  He  have  his  purse  for  a 
&rewell,  although  he  never  commit  any  other  act  at  all.     I  speake  not 
this  onely  by  my  selfe,  Stephen,  for  there  be  a  hundred,  in  London, 
more  cunning  then  my  selfe  in  conny-catching.     But,  if  he  come  into 
a  house,  then  let  our  trade  alone  to  verse  upon  him,  for  first  we  faine 
ourselves  hungry  for  the  benefit  of  the  house,  although  our  bellies  were 
never  so  full,  and,  no  doubt,  the  pander  or  bawde,  she  comes  forth  like 
a  sober  matron,  and  sets  store  of  cates  on  the  table,  and  then  I  foil  a 
boord  on  them ;  and,  though  I  can  eate  little,  yet  I  make  havock  of  all, 
and  let  him  be  sure  every  dish  is  well  sauced,  for  he  shall  pay  for  a 
pippen  pic,  that  cost  in  the  market  four  pence,  at  one  of  the  trugging* 
houses,  eight  pence:  Tush,  What  is  dainty,  if  it  be  not  deare  bought? 
And  yet,'  he  must  come  off  for  crownes  besides,  and,  when  I  see  htm 
dmw  to  his  purse,  I  note  the  putting  up  of  it  well,  and,  ere  we  part, 
the  world  goes  hard,  if  I  foyst  him  not  of  all  that  he  hath ;   and  then, 
suppose  the  worst  that  he  misse  it,  am  I  so  simply  acquainted,  or  badly 
provided,  that  I  have  not  a  friend,  which,  with  a  few  terrible  oathes  and 
countenance  set,  as  if  he  were  the  proudest  souldado,  that  ever  bare 
armes  in  the  Low-country  warres,  will  face  him  out  of  his  money,  and 
make  him  walke  like  a  woodcocke  home- ward  by  Weeping-crosse,  and  so 
by  repentance,  with  all  the  crownes  in  his  purse.     How  say  you  to 
this,  Stephen,  Whether  are  women  foysts  inferiour  to  you,  in  ordinary 
coozenage,  or  no? 

Steph»  Excellently  well  reasoned,  thou  hast  told  me  wonders:  But 
wench,  though  you  be  wily  and  strike  often,  your  blowes  are  not  so  big 
as  ours. 

Kate,  Oh,  but  note  the  subject  of  our  dbputation,  and  that  is  this, 
Which  are  more  subtile  and  dangerous  in  the  common- wealth,  and  to 
that  I  argue. 

Steph.  I,  and  beshrow  me,  but  jrou  reason  quaintly ;  yet,  will  I 
proove  your  wits  are  not  to  ripe  as  ours,  nor  so  rmiy  to  reach  into  die 
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subtilti«  of  kinde  coozenage ;  and  though  you  appropriate  to  year 
selfe  the  excellency  of  conny-catching,  and  that  you  doe  it  with  more 
art,  then  we  men  doe,  because  of  your  painted  flatteries  and  sugrcd 
words,  that  you  flourish  rethorically,  like  nets  to  catch  fooles,  yet,  will^ 
I  manifest,  with  a  meny  instance,  a  feate  done  by  a  foyst,  that  exceeded 
any  that  ever  was  don  by  any  mad  wench  in  England. 


A  'plauant  Tale  of  a  Country  Farmer^  that  tooke  it  in  scomt  to  kavcJdt 
Purse  cut  or  dromnefrotn  hm^  and  how  a  Foyit  served  Ami. 

IT  was  told  me  of  a  truth,  that  not  long  since,  here  in  London,  theie 
lay  a  country  farmer,  with  divers  of  his  neighbours,  about  law  matten  ; 
amongst  whom,  one  of  them,  going  to  Westminster  Hall,  was  by  a  loyik 
stripped  of  all  the  pence  in  his  purse,  and,  comminghome,  made  great 
complaint  of  his  misfortune;  some  lamented  his  losse,  and  othen 
exclaimed  against  the  cutpurse ;  but  this  farmer  he  laught  loudly  at  the 
matter,  and  sayde  such  fooles,  as  could  not  keepc  their  purses  no  sureff 
were  well  served ;  and,  for  my  part,  quoth  he,  I  so  much  scome  the 
cutpurses,  that  I  would  thanke  him  heartily  that  would  take  paines  to 
foyst  mine:  Well,  sayes  his  neighbour,  then  you  may  thanke  me,  utk 
my  harmes  leame  you  to  beware ;  but  if  it  be  true,  that  many  things 
fall  out  betweene  the  cup  and  the  lip,  you  know  not  what  hands 
fortune  may  put  in  your  owne  lap :  Tush,  quoth  the  farmer,  been 
forty  pounds  in  this  purse  in  gold,  the  proudest  cutpurse  in  Elnglaiid 
win  it  and  weare  it :  Thus  he  hosted.  There  stood  a  a  subtile  foytt  by* 
and  heard  all,  smiling  to  himselfe  at  the  folly  of  the  proud  farmer^  mod 
vowed  to  have  his  purse,  or  venture  his  neck  for  it ;  and  so  went  home, 
and  bewrayed  it  to  a  cruc  of  his  companions,  who  tooke  it  in  dodgion, 
that  they  should  be  put  downe  by  a  pesant :  But,  wheresoever  they 
met,  they  held  a  convocation,  and  both  consulted,  and  concluded  all, 
by  a  generall  consent,  to  bend  all  their  wits  to  be  possessors  of  this 
farmers  boung;  and,  for  the  execution  of  this  their  vow,  they  haanted 
about  the  inue  where  he  lay,  and  dogged  him  into  divers  places,  bgth 
to  Westminster-Hall,  and  other  places,  and  yet  could  never  light  upon 
it;  he  was  so  watchfull,  and  smoakt  them  so  narrowly,  that  all  their 
travel  1  was  in  vain :  At  last,  one  of  them  fled  to  a  more  cunning  policiff 
and  went  and  learned  the  mans  name,  and  where  he  dwelt,  and  then  ho 
hycd  him  to  the  counter,  and  entred  an  action  against  him  of  tre^Nisiep 
dammages  two  hundreth  pounds:  When  he  had  thus  done,  he  feed  two 
Serjeants,  and  carried  them  downe  with  him  to  the  mans  lodging 
wishing  them  not  to  arrest  him  till  he  commanded  them ;  well,  a^ecd 
they  were,  and  downe  to  the  farmers  lodging  they  came,  where  were  a 
crue  of  foysts,  whom  he  had  made  privie  to  the  end  of  his  practiae, 
stood  waiting,  but  he  tooke  no  knowledge  at  all  of  them,  but  walked 
up  and  downe :  The  farmer  came  out,  and  went  to  Paules;  the  cot- 
purse  bad  stay,  and  would  not  yet  suffer  the  officers  to  meddle  with  hini» 
till  he  came  into  the  west  end  of  Pauls  Church-yard,  and  there  he 
willed  them  to  doe  their  office,  and  they  stepping  to  the  farmer  arrested 
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bim:    The  farmer  amazed,  being  amongst  his  neighbours,  asked  the 
Serjeant  at  whose  suite  he  was  troubled  ?     At  whose  suite  soever  it  be, 
said  one  of  the  cutpurses  that  stood  by,  you. are  wronged,  honest  man, 
for  he  hath  arrested  you  here  in  a  place  of  priviledge,  where  thesheriffes 
nor  officers  have  nothing  to  doe  with  you,  and  therefore  you  are  unwise, 
if  you  obey  him :  Tash,  sayes  another  cutpurse,  though  the  man  were  so 
simple  of  himselfe,yet  shall  he  not  offer  the  church  so  much  wrong,  as, 
by  yeelding  to  l^e  mace,  to  imbolish  Pauls  libertie,  and  therefore  I  will 
take  his  part,  and  with  that  he  drew  his  sword ;  another  tooke  the  man 
and  haled  him  away ;  the  officer  he  stuck  hard  to  him,  and  said  he  was 
his  true  prisoner,  and  cryed  clubbes:   The  prentises  arose,  and  there 
was  a  great  hurly-burly,  for  they  tooke  the  officers  part,  so  that  the 
poore  fanner  was  mightily  turmoyld  amongst  them,  and  almost  haled  in 
peeces :  Whitest  thus  the  strife  was,  one  of  the  foysts  had  taken  his  purse 
away,  and  was  gone,  and  the  officer  carried  the  man  away  to  a  taveme, 
for  he  swore  he  knew  no  such  man,  nor  any  man  that  he  was  indebted  to  as 
then.   They  sat  drinking  of  a  quart  of  wine;  the  foyst,  that  had  caused 
bim  to  be  arrested,  sent  a  note  by  a  porter  to  the  officer  that  he  shoufd 
release  the  farmer,  for  he  had  mistaken  the  man;  which  note  the  officer 
shewed  him,  and  bad  him  pay  his  fees  and  goe  his  wayes.    The  poore 
countryman  was  content  with  it,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  feel 
for  his  purse,  but  there  was  none;  which  made  his  heart  farre  more 
cold  then  the  arrest  did,  and  with  that,  fetching  a  great  sigh,  he  said, 
Alas,  masters,  I  am  undone,  my  purse  in  this  fray  is  taken  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  ten  pounds  in  gold  in  it,  besides  white  money.     Indeed, 
s^d  the  Serjeant,  commonly  in  such  brawles,  the  cutpurses  be  busie,an(i 
I  feare  the  cjuarrell  was  made  upon  purpose   by  the  pickpockets. 
Well,  sayes  his  neighbour,  who  shall  smile  at  you  now?  The  other 
day,  when  I  lost  my  purse,  you  laught  at  me.     The  farmer  brookt  all, 
anid  sat  male-content,  and  borrowed  money  of  his  neighbours  to  pay 
the  Serjeant;  and  had  a  learning,  I  beleeve,  ever  after,  to  brave  the 
cutpurse. 

How  say  you  to  this,  Mistresse  Kate?  Was  it  not  well  done ?  What 
choise  witted  wench  of  your  faculty,  or  she-foyst,  hath  ever  done  the 
like  ?  Tush,  Kate,  if  we  begin  once  to  apply  our  wits,  all  your  inven- 
tions arc  folly  towards  ours. 

KaU,  You  say  good,  guodman  Stephen,  as  though  your  subtilties 
were  sodaine  as  womens  are;  come  but  to  the  old  proverbe,  and  I  put 
you  downe :  Tis  as  hard  to  find  a  hare  without  a  muse,  as  a  woman 
without  a  scuse;  and  that  wit,  that  can  devise  a  cunning  lye,  can  plot 
the  intent  of  deep  villanies.  I  grant  the  fetch  of  this  foyst  was  pretty, 
but  nothing  in  respect  of  that  we  waiitons  can  com  passe;  and,  therefore, 
to  quit  your  tale  with  another,  heare  what  a  mad  w^nch  of  my  profession 
did  relate  to  one  of  your  faculty. 


VOL.  IVr 
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pleasant  Tak  hortv  a  Whore  conny'Catcht  a  Foj/st* 

There  came  out  of  the  country  a  fbyst,  to  try  his  cxperienee  het^f 
'in  Westroinster-Hal),  and  strooke  a  hand  or  two,  but  thedivell  a  snap 
he  would  give  to  our  citizen  foysts,  but  wrought  warily,  and  could  not 
be  fetcht  off  by  no  mennes ;  and  yet  it  was  knowne  he  had  some  twcnh^ 
pounds  about  him,  but  he  planted  it  so  cunningly  in  his  doublet,  that  it 
was  sure  enough  for  finding,  although  the  city  foysts  laid  all  the  plots 
they  could,  as  well  by  discovering  him  to  the  gaylors,  as  otherways ;  yet 
he  was  so  politicke,  that  they  could  not  verse  upon  him  by  any  meanes; 
which  grieved  them  so,  that,^  one  day  at  dinner,  they  held  a  counsaile 
amongst  themselves  how  to  coozen  him,  but  in  vaine;  till  at  last  a  wench, 
chat  sate  by,  undertooke  it,  so  they  would  sweare  to  let  her  have  all  that 
he  had ;  they  confirmed  it  solemnly,  and  she  put  it  in  practise  thus:  She 
subtily  insinuated  her  selfeinto  the  foysts  company,  who,  seeing  her  a 
pretty  wench,  began,  after  twice  meeting,  to  waxe familiar  with  her^aod  to 
question  about  a  nights  lodging :    After  a  little  nice  loving  and  biding* 
she  was  content  for  her  supper,  and  what  else  he  would  bestow  upon 
her,  for  she  held  it  scorne,  she  said,  to  set  a  salaiy  price  on  her  body : 
The  foyst  was  glad  of  this,  and  yet  he  would  not  trust  her,  so  that  be 
put  no  more  but  ten  shillings  in  his  pocket,  but  he  had  above  twenty 
pounds  quilted  in  his  doublet.    Well,  to  be  short,  supper  time  caroe^ 
and  thither  comes  my  gentle  foyst^  who,  making  good  cheere,'  was  so 
eager  of  his  game,  that  he  would  straight  to  bed  by  the  leave  of  his 
Dame  Bawd,  who  had  her  fee  too,  and  there  he  lay  till  aboQt  midni^t, 
where  three  or  four  old  hacksters,  whom  she  had  provided  tipOQ  |>ur» 
pose,  came  to  the  doore  and  rapt  lustily.    Who  is  there?  says  the  bawd, 
looking  out  of  the  window.     Marry,  say  they,  such  a  justice  (and 
named  one  about  the  citty  that  w&s  a  mortall  enemy  to  cutpurses)  who 
IS  now  come  to  search  your  house  for  a  jcsuite,  and  other  suspected 
persons.     Alas,  Sir,  sayde  she,  I  have  none  here.     Well,  quoth  they, 
ope  the  doore?    I  will,  sayes  she:    With  that  she  came  into  the  fbysli 
chamber,  who  heard  all  this,  and  was  afraid  k  was  some  search  for  him, 
so  that  he  desired  the  bawd  to  helpe  him,  that  he  might  not  be  seene. 
Why  then,  quoth  she,  step  into  the  closet.     He  whipt  in  ha&tily,  and 
never  remembred  his  cloaths:    She  lockt  him  in  safe,  and  then  let  in 
the   crue  of  rake-hels,  who,  making  as   though  they   scarcht   eveiy 
chamber,  came  at  last  into  that  where  this  lemman  lay,  and  asked  ha 
what  she  was :    She,  as  if  she  had  been  afraid,  desired  their  worships 
to  be  good  to  her,  she  was  a  poore  country  maid  come  up  to  the  fearroe. 
And  who-  is   that,  qooth  they,  that  was  in  bed  with  you?    None, 
forsooth,  sayes  she :    No,  sayes  one,  that  is  a  lye ;  here  is  the  print  of 
two ;  and  besides,  wheresoever  the  foxe  is,  here  is  his  skinne,  for  this  is 
his  doublet  and  hose :   Then  downe  she  fklls  upon  her  knees,  and  sayei, 
Indeede  it  was  her  husband :   Your  husband,  quoth  they,  nay,  that 
cannot  be.  Minion,  for  why  then  would  you  have  denyed  him  at  the 
first  ?   With  that,  one  of  them  tum'd  to  the  bawd,  and  did  question 
with  her  what  he  was,  and  where  he  was?  Truely,  Sir,  sayes  shfi  tbcy 
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came  to  my  house,  and  said  tbey  were  man  and  wife ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  knew  them  for  no  other,  and  he,  being  afraid,  is,  indecde,  to  con- 
fess the  troth,  shut  up  in  the  closet.  No  doubt,  if  it  please  your  wor- 
ship, sayes  one  rake-hell,  I  warrant  you  he  is  some  notable  cut-purse 
or  pickpocket,  that  is  afraid  to  shew  his  face:  Come  and  open  the 
closet,  and  let  us  looke  on  him  ?  Nay,  Sir,  sayes  she,  not  for  to  night ; 
I  beseech  your  worship  carry  no  man  out  of  my  house,  I  M^ill  give  my 
word  he  shall  be  forth-comraing  to  morrow  morning.  Your  word,  Dame 
Bawd,  sayes  one,  'tis  not  worth  a  straw.  You,  huswife,  that  says  you 
are  his  wife,  you  shall  gue  with  us  ;  and  for  him,  that  we  may  be  sure  he 
may  not  start.  He  take  his  doublet,  hose,  and  cloake,  and  to-morrow  He 
send  them  to  him  by  one  of  my  men  ;  were  there  a  thousand  pounds  in 
them,  there  shall  not  be  a  penny  diminisht.  The  whore  kneeled  down 
on  her  knees,  and  fained  to  cry  pittyfuUy,  and  desired  the  justice, 
which  was  one  of  her  companions,  not  to  carry  her  to  prison ;  Yes, 
huswife,  quoth  he,  your  mate  and  you  shall  not  tarry  together  in  one 
house,  that  you  may  make  your  tales  all  one :  and,  therefore,  bring  her 
away ;  and  as  for  ye.  Dame  Bawd,  see  ye  lend  him  no  other  cloathes, 
for  I  will  send  his  in  the  morning  betimes,  and  come  you  with  him  to 
answere  for  lodging  him.  I  will.  Sir,  sayes  she ;  and  so  away  goes  the 
wench,  and  her  companions,  laughing,  and  left  the  bawd  and  the  foyst. 
As  soone  as  the  bawd  thought  good,  she  unlockt  the  closet,  and  curst 
the  time  that  ever  they  came  in  her  house :  Now,  quoth  she,  here  will 
be  a  faire  adoe,  how  will  you  answere  for  your  selfe  ?  I  feare  me  I  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  cart.  Well,  quoth  he,  to  be  short,  I  would  not  for 
40  pounds  come  afore  the  justice.  Marry,  no  more  would  I,  quoth 
she ;  let  me  shift,  if  you  were  conveyed  hence,  but  I  have  not  a  rag  of 
mans  apparell  in  the  house.  Why,  quotii  he,  seeing  it  is  early 
morning,  lend  me  a  blanket  to  put  about  me,  and  I  will  scape  to  a 
friends  house  of  mine.  Then  leave  me  a  pawne,  quoth  the  bawd : 
Alas,  I  have  none,  sayes  he,  but  this  ring  on  my  finger :  Why,  that, 
quoth  she,  or  tarry  while  the  justice  comes.  So  he  gave  it  her,  tooke 
the  blanket,  and  went  his  ways ;  whether  I  know  not,  but  to  some 
friends  house  of  his.  Thus  was  this  wily  foyst,  by  the  wit  of  a  subtile 
wench,  cunningly  stript  of  all  that  he  had,  and  turned  to  grasse  to  get 
more  fat. 

Kate^  How  say  you  to  this  devise,  Stephen  ?  Was  it  not  excellent  ? 
What  thinke  you  of  a  womans  wit,  if  it  can  worke  such  wonders  ? 

Steph,  Marry,  I  thinke  my  mother  was  wiser  then  all  the  honest 
women  of  the  parish  besides. 

Kate.  Why,  then  belike,  she  was  of  my  faculty,  and  a  matrone  of 
my  profession,  nimble  of  her  hands,  quick  of  her  tongue,  and  light  of 
her  tayle ;  I  should  have  put  in  Sir  Reverence,  but  a  foule  word  is  good 
enough  for  a  filthy  knave. 

Stephm  I  am  glad  you  are  so  pleasant,  Kate;  you  were  not  so  merry 
when  you  went  to  Dunstable :  But,  indeede,  I  must  needs  confesse, 
that  women  foysts,  if  they  be  careful!  in  their  trades,  are,  though  not  so 
common,  yet  more  dangerous  then  men  foysts ;  Women  have  quick 
wits,  as  they  have  short  heels,  and  they  can  get  with  pleasure  what  we 
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fish  for  with  danger ;  but  now,  giving  you  the  bucklers  at  this  weapoA, 
let  me  have  a  blow  at  you  with  another. 

Kate.  But,  before  you  induce  any  more  arguments,  by  your  leave  in 
a  little  by  talke.    You  know,  Stephen,  that  though  you  can  foyst,  nip, 
prig,  lifr,  curbc,  and  use  the  black  art,  yet  you  cannot  crosbite  ii*itfaout 
the  help  of  a  woman ;  which  croshiting,  now  adayes,  is  growne  to  a 
marvelous  profitable  exercise ;  for  some  cowardly  knaves  that,  forfeare 
of  the  gallowes,  leave  nipping  and  foysting,  become  crosbitcs,  knowii^  , 
there  is  no  danger  therein  but  a  little  punishment,  at  the  most  the  pil- 
lorie,  and  that  is  saved  with  a  little  Vnguentum  Aureum,  as  for  exampie : 
W.  C.  is  now  a  reformed  roan  ;  whatsoever  he  hath  been  in  hiB  yootli, 
now  in  his  latter  dayes  he  is  growne  a  corrector  of  vice ;  for,  wkdsoever 
he  takes  suspicious  with  his  wife,  I  warrant  you  he  sets  a  sure  fine  on 
his  head,  though  he  hath  nothing  for  his  money  but  a  barekisse;  and, 
in  this  art,  we  poore  wenches  arc  your  sure  props  and  stay.  If  you  wiH 
not  beleeve  me,  aske  poor  A.B.  in  Tumemill  Streete :  What  a  saucy 
signior  there  is,  whose  purblinde  eyes  can  scarcely  disceme  a  lowse  Qrom 
a  flea,  and  yet  he  hath  such  insight  into  the  mistical  trade  of  crosbiting, 
that  he  can  furnish  his  boord  with  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  plate:  I 
doubt  the  sand  eyde  asse  will  kicke  like  a  westeme  pugge,  if  1  rubbe 
him  on  the  gall ;    but  'tis  no  matter,  if  he  finde  him  selte  touchc  and 
stirre,  although  he  boasts  of  the  chiefe  of  the  cleai^es  favor,  yet  lie  to 
set  his  name  out,  that  the  boyes  at  Smithfield  Bars  shall  chaike  him  on 
the  back  for  a  crosbite.   Tush,  you  men  are  foppes  in  fetching  novices 
over  the  coles.     Hearken  to  me,  Stephen,  lie  tell   tbee  a  wonder : 
There  d'^rclt  here  sometimes  a  good  ancient  matron,  that  had  a  foyre 
wench  to  her  daughter,  as  young  and  tender  as  a  morrow  masse  prierti 
lemman ;  her  she  set  up„to  sale  in  her  youth,  and  drew  on  sundry  to 
be  suters  to  her  daughter,  some  wooers,  and  some  speeders ;  yeC  none 
married  her,  but  of  her  beauty  they  made  profit,  and  inveagicd  all,  till 
they  had  spent  upon  her  what  they  had,  and  then,  fono(»th,  she  and  her 
young  pigion  turned  them  out  of  doors  like  prodigall  children  :  She  was 
acquainted  with  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  and  Spaniard,  as  well  m 
•English,  and  at  last,  so  often  as  the  pitcher  goes  to  the  brooke,  that  it 
comes  broken  home,  my  fay  re  daughter  was  hit  on  the  master  veine, 
and  gotten  with  child  ;  and  the  mother,  to  colour  this  matter,  to  save 
her  daughters  marriage,  begins  to  weare  a  cushion  under  her  owne 
kirtle,  and  to  faine  her  selCc  with  child,  but  let  her  daughter  pane  ai 
though  she  aild  nothing :  When  the  fi>rtie  wcckes  were  come,  and  my 
young  mistresse  must  ncedcs  exy  out,  forsooth,  this  old  B.  had  gotM 
huswives  answerable  unto  her  selfe,  and  so  brought  her  daughter  tombed, 
auci  let  her  goc  up  ami  downe  the  house,  and  the  old  crone  lay  in  chiMk 
bed  as  though  she  had  beene  delivered,  and  said  the  child  was  bcfs, 
and   so  saved  her  daughters  scape.    Was  not  thb  a  witty  womfort 
M.  Stephen,  wrought  by  an  old  witch,  to  hav^e  a  child  \n  barrngp^'and 
make  a  young  whorersecmc  an  honest  virgin  ?  Tush,  this  -ism  little  «> 
the  purpose,  if  I  should  recite  all,  how  many  sbe  had  cooaened  utodhr 
the  pretence  of  marriage :   Well,  poore  plaine  Signior,  tee,  yon  speia 
not  stifie  enough  for  her,  although  it  cost  you  many  crownet|aad  the 
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losse  of  your  service ;  He  say  no  more,  perhaps  she  will  amend  her 
manners.  Ah,  Stephen,  how  like  you  this  geare  ?  In  crosbiting  we 
put  you  downe ;  for,  God  wot,  it  is  little  lookt  to  in  and  about  Loudon ; 
and  yet  I  will  say  to  thee,  many  a  good  citizen  is  crosbit  in  the  yeere 
by  odde  walkers  abroade. 

Stqiih.  I  cannot  deny,  Kate,  but  you  have  set  downe  strange  presi- 
dents of  womens  prciudiciall  wits ;  but  yet,  though  you  be  crosbytes^ 
foysts,  and  nips,  yet  you  are  not  good  lifts :  which  is  a  great  helpe  to 
your  faculty,  to  filch  a  boult  of  satten  or  velvet. 

Kate.  Stay  thee  a  word,  1  thought  thou  hadst  spoken  of  I.  P.  C.  his 
wife ;  take  heede,  they  be  parlous  folkes,  and  greatly  acquainted  with 
keepers  and  jaylors,  therefoie,  meddle  not  you  with  them  ;  for,  I  heard 
say,  the  belman  hath  swome  in  dispight  of  the  Brasil-stafie,  to  tell  such 
a  foule  tale  of  him,  in  his  second  part,  that  it  will  cost  him  a  dangerous 
joynt. 

Stqtk.  Kate,  Kate,  let  I.  P.  beware,  for,  had  not  an  ill  fortune  falne 
to  the  bel-man,  he  could  take  little  harme. 
Kate.  Who  is  that,  SU*plien,  D.  VY. 
Steph,  Nay,  I  will  not  name  him. 
Kate.  Why  then  I  pray  thee,  what  misfortune  befell  him  ? 
Steph,  Marry   Kate,  he  was  strangely  washt  alate  by  a  French 
barber,  and  had  all  the  haire  of  his  face  most  miraculously  shaven  off 
by  the  sythe  of  God's  vengeance,  in  so  mueh  that  some  said   he  had 
that  he  had  not ;  but,  as  hap  was,  howsoever  his  haire  fell  off,  it  stood 
h'lta  in  some  stead,  when  that  brawle  was  alate ;  for,  if  he  had  not  cast 
off  his  beard,  and  so  beene  unknowne,  it  had  cost  him  some  knockes, 
but  it  fell  out  to  the  best. 

Kate,  The  more  hard  fortune  that  he  had  such  ill  hap,  but  hasty 
journeyes  breede  dangerous  sweates,  and  the  phisicians  call  it  the  Ak 
Peria ;  yet,  omitting  all  this,  againe  to  where  you  left* 

Steph.  You  have  almost  brought  me  out  of  my  matter,  but  I  wai 
talking  about  the  lift,  commending  what  a  good  quality  it  was,  and 
how  hurtfull  it  was,  seeing  we  practise  it  in  mercers  shops,  with  haber- 
dashers of  small  wares,  haberdashers  of  hats  and  caps,  amongst  mei^ 
chant  taylors,  for  hose  and  doublets,  and  in  sueh  places  getting  much 
gaines  by  lifting,  when  there  is  no  good  purchase  abroad  by  foysm 
ing. 

Kate.  Suppose  you  arc  good  at  the  lift,  who  he  more  cunning  than 
we  women,  in  that  we  are  more  trusted  i  For  they  little  suspect  us,  and 
we  have  as  close  conveyance  as  you  men:  though  you  have  cloakes, 
we  have  skirts  of  gownes,  handbaskets,  the  crowncs  of  our  hats,  out 
plackards,  and  for  a  neede,  false  bags  under  our  smockes,  wherein  we 
may  convey  more  closely  then  you. 

Steph.  I  know  not  where  to  touch  you,  you  are  so  witty  in  your 
answers,  and  have  so  many  starting  holes,  but  let  me  be  pleasant  with 
you. a  little;  What  say  you  toprig^ngor  horse-stealing^  I  hope  you 
sever  had  experience  in  that  faculty. 

Kate.  Alas !  simple  sot,  yes,  and  more  shift  to  shunne  thegallowes 
then  you. 
Steph.  Why,  'tis  impossible. 

Q3 
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Kate,  In  faith,  .Sir,  no,  and  for  proofe,  I  will  put  you  downe  with  a 
story  of  a  mad,  merry,  little,  dapper,  fine  wench,  who  at  Spilsby  foiro 
had   three  horses  of  her  own,  or  another  mans,  to  sell ;  as  sheg  her 
husband,  and  another  good  fellow,  walked  them  up  and  downo  the  foire, 
the  owner  came  and  apprehended  them  all,  and  clapt  them  in  prison ; 
the  jaylor  not  keeping  them  close  prisoners,  but  letting  them  lye  all  in  a 
chamber,  by  her  wit  she  instructed  them  in  a  formall  tale,  that  she 
saved  all  their  lives  thus :  Being  brought  the  next  morrow  after  their 
apprehension,  before  the  justices,  they  examined  the  men  how  they  came 
by  the  horses,  and  they  confest  they  met  her  with  them,  but,  where  she 
bad  them,  they  knew  not ;    then  was  my  pretty  peat  brought  in,  who, 
being  a  handsome  trull,  blusht  as  if  she  had  beenc  full  of  grace  ;  and 
being  demanded  where  she  had  the  horses,  made  this  answere :  May  it 
please  your  worships,  this  roan  my  husband,  playing  the  unthrift,  as 
many  more  have  done,  was  absent  from  me  for  a  quarter  of  a  yeere, 
which  grieved  me  not  a  little,  insomuch  that,  desirous  to  sec  him,  and 
having  intelligence  he  would  be  at  Spilsby  faire,  I  went  thither,  even 
for  pure  love  of  him«  on  foote,  and  being  within  some  ten  miles  off  the 
townc,  I  waxed  passing  weary,  and  rested  me  often,  and  grew  very  faint; 
at  last  there  came  riding  by  me  a  servingman,  in  a  blew  coat,  with 
three  horses,  tide  at  one  anothers  tailc,  which  he  led,  as  I  gest,  to  sdl 
at  the  faire ;  the  serving-man,  seeing  me  so  tyred,  tooke  pitty  on  me, 
and  askt  me  if  I  would  ride  on  one  of  his  empty  hones,  for  his  owne 
would  not  beare  double.     I  thankt  him  hartily,  and  at  the  next  hill  got 
up,  and  rode  till  we  came  to  a  towne  within  three  miles  of  Spilsby, 
where  the  serving  man  alighted  at  a  house,  and  bade  me  ride  on  a  foie^ 
and  he  would  presently  overtake  me.     Well,  forward  I  rode  half  a  mfle, 
and,  looking  behind  me,  could  see  nobody ;  so  being  alone,  my  heart 
began  to  rise,  and  I  to  thinke  on  my  husband  ;  as  I  had  rid  a  little  fur- 
ther, looking  down  a  lane,  I  saw  two  lusty  men  comming  up,  as  if  they 
were  weary,  and  marking  them  earnestly,  I  saw  one  of  them  was  my 
liusband,  which  made  my  heart  as  light  as  before  it  was  sad  ;  so  stay- 
ing for  them,  after  a  little  unkind  greeting  betwixt  us,  for  I  chid  him 
for  his  unthriftinesso,  he  asked  me  where  I  had  the  horse ;  and  I  tokl 
him  how  courteously  the  serving-man  had  used  me ;  why  then  sayes 
he,  stay  for  him ;  nay  quoth  I,  lets  ride  on,  and  get  you  two  upon  the 
empty  horses,  for  he  will  overtake  us,  ere  wc  come  at  the  town,  he  rides 
on  a  stout,  lusty,  young  gelding  ;  so  forward  we  went,  and  lookt  often 
behinde  us,  but  our  serving-man  came  not.     At  last  we,  comming  to 
Spilsby,  alighted  and  broke  our  fast,  and  tycd  our  horses  at  the  doove, 
that,  if  he  past  by,  seeing  them,  he  might  call  in  ;  after  we  had  broke 
our  fast,  thinking  he  had  gone  some  other  way,  we  went  into  the  hone 
faire,  and  there  walkt  our  horses  up  and  downe  to  meet  with  the  aer- 
ving-mau,  not  for  the  entent  to  sell  them.     Now  may  it  please  your 
worships,  whether  he  had  stoln  the  horses  from  this  honest  man,  or  no, 
I  know  not ;  but  alas  simply  I  brought  them  to  the  horse  faire,  to  let 
him,  that  delivered  me  them,  have  them  againe ;  for  1  hope  your 
ships  do  imagine,  if  I  had  stole  them  as  it  is  suspected,  1  would 
have  brought  them  into  so  publike  a  place  to  sell ;  yet,  if  law  be  aiqf 
way  dangerous  for  the  foolish  deed,  because  I  know  not  the  tenri^g* 
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inan»  it  is  I  must  bide  "tlie  punishment,  ami  as  guiltles  as  ai^  here ;  and 
making  a  low  cursie,  she  ended;  the  justice  holding  up  his  hand,  and 
wondnng  at  the  woman's  wit,  that  had  cleerd  her  husband,  and  his 
friend,  and  saved  herself  without  compasse  of  the  law.  How  like  you 
this,  Stephen,  cannot  we  wenches  prigge  well  ? 

Steph.  I  thinke,  Kate,  I  shall  be  faine  to  give  you  the. buck lars. 

Kate  Alas,  good  Stephen,  thou  art  no  logitian,  thou  canst  not  rea- 
son for  thy  selfe,  nor  hast  no  witty  argument  to  draw  me  to  an  exigent; 
and  therefore  give  me  leave  at  large  to  reason  /or  this  supper.  Re- 
member, the  subject  of  our  disputation  is  the  positive  iquestion^ 
Whether  whores,  or  tbeeves,  are  most  prejudiciall  to  the  commour 
wealth  ?  Alas,  you  pooxe  tbeeves  doe  only  £teale  and  purloyne  from 
men,  and  the  harme  you  doe  is  to  imbollish  mens  goods,  and  bring  them 
to  poverty :  This  is  the  only  end  of  mens  theevery,  and  the  greatest 
prejudice  that  growes  from  robbing  and  Blching :  So  much  doe  we  by 
our  theft,  and  more  by  our  lechery  ;  for,  what  is  tbei*nd  of  whoredom, 
but  consuming  of  goods  and  beggery,  and,  besides,  perpetual  infamy  | 
We  bring  young  youthes  to  ruine  and  utter  destruction.  I  pray  you, 
Stephen,  whether  had  a  merchants  sojine,  having  wealthy  parents,  better 
light  upon  a  whore,  then  a  cutpurse  ?  The  one  oncly  taking  his  money, 
the  other  bringing  him  to  utter  confusion.  For,  if  the  fayst  light  upon 
him,  or  the  conny-catcher,  he  loseth,  at  the  most,  some  bundreth  pounds; 
but,  if  be  fall  into  the  company  of  a  whore,  she  flatters  hipi,  she  iiw 
veagles  him,  she  bewitchcth  him,  that  he  spareth  neither  goods  nor 
lands  to  content  her,  that  is  onely  in  love  with  his  coyne.  Jf  ibe  be 
married,  he  forsakes  his  wife,  leaves  his  children,  de^iseth  his  friend^ 
onely  to  satisfie  bis  lust  with  the  loye  of  a  base  whore,  who,  when  he 
hath  spent  all  upon  her,  and  he  brought  to  beggery,  beateth  him  out 
like  the  prodigall  child,  and  for  a  finall  reward  brings  biro,  if  to  the 
fairest  end,  to  beggc  ;  if  to  the  second,  to  the  gallowes ;  or,  at  the  last 
and  worst,  to  the  pox,  or  as  prejudiciall  deseases.  I  pray  you,  Stephen^ 
when  any  of  you  come  to  your  confession  at  Tybome,  what  is  your  last 
sermon  that  you  make  ?  That  you  were  brought  to  that  wicked  and 
shamefull  end  by  following  of  harlots;  for  to  that  end  do  you  steale^ 
to  maintaine  whores,  and  to  content  their  badde  hiunours.  Oh  Stephen, 
enter  your  owne  thoughts,  and  thinke  what  the  faire  words  of  a  wanton 
will  do;  what  the  smiles  of  a  strumpet  will  drive  a  man  to  act ;  inte 
what  jeopardie  a  man  will  thrust  himselfe  for  her  that  he  lo.ve^,  ftltbpugb 
for  his  sweete  yillany  he  be  brought  to  fi  loathsoimc  lepro&ie. 

Tush,  Stephen^  they  say  the  poxe  came  from  Naples^  BomefrqugL 
Spaine,  some  from  France  ;  but,  wheresoever  it  first  grew,  ijL  is  sp  i^urely 
now  rooted  in  England,  that,  by  S.  Syth,  it  Qiay  better  be  called  9 
Morbus  Anglicus,  then  Gallicus ;  and  I  hope  you  will  grant  all  these 
French  favours  grew  from  whores ;  Besides,  in  my  high  loving,  or 
rather  creeping,  I  jneane,  where  men  and  women  do  rob  together,  there 
alwayes  the  woman  is  most  Uondy ;  for  sbe  alwayes  urgeth  unto 
death ;  and,  though  the  men  would  only  satisfie  themselves  with  the 
parties  coyne,  yet  she  endeth  her  theft  in  bloud,  murdering  parties  so 
deepely  as  she  is  malicious.  I  hope,  gentle  Stephen,  you  cannot  conr 
^jadict  these  reasons,  they  be  so  open  and  manyfestly  prob|kb)e»    For 
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mine  owne  part,  I  hope  you  do  not  ima^nc  but  I  have  had  some 
friends,  besides  pdore  George  my  husband :  Alas,  he  knowes  it^  and  is 
content,  like  an  honest,  simple  suffragan,  to  be  corrivall  i^ith  a  number 
of  other  good  companions;  and  I  have  made  many  a  good  man^  I 
meane  a  roan  that  hath  a  houshold,  for  the  love  of  me,  to  gpc  home  and 
beate  his  poore  wife,  when,  for  repentance,  I  mock  him  for  the 
money  he  spent,  and  he  haid  nothing  for  his  pence,  but  the  wast 
beleavings  of  others  beastly  labours. 

Stephen,  Stephen,  if  concubines  could  inveagle  Solomon,  if  Dalilah 
could  betray  Sampson,  then  wonder  not  if  we,  more  nice  in  our  wicked- 
nessethan  a  thousand  Dalilahs,  can  seduce  poore  young  novices  to  their 
utter  destructions.  Search  the  gaylcs,  there  you  shall  heare  complaints 
of  whores ;  looke  into  the  spittle  and  hospitalls,  there  you  shall  see 
men  diseased  of  the  French  marbles  giving  instruction  to  others,  that 
they  are  said  to  beware  of  whores.  Be  an  auditor,  or  eare  witnesses 
of  the  death  of  any  theefe,  and  his  last  testament  is,  Take  heede'  of 
a  whore, 

I  dare  scarce  speak  of  Bridewell,  because  my  shoulders  tremble  at 
the  name  of  it,  I  have  so  often  deserved  it;  yet  looke  but  in  there, 
and  you  shall  heare  poore  men,  with  their  hands  in  their  pigeon-holes, 
crie.  Oh,  fie  upon  whores,  when  Fowler  gives  them  the  terrible  ladi'« 
Examine  beggers  that  lye  lame  by  the  high  way,  and  they  say  they 
came  to  that  misery  by  whores.     Some  thrcedbare  citizens,  that  froitk 
tnerchants  and  other  good  trades,  grow   to  be   base   informers  and 
knights  of  the  post,  cry  out,  when  they  dyne  with  Diike  Hupftfeiy,  O 
what  wickednesse  comes  from  whores !  Prentices,  that  runne  from  their 
masters,  cry  out  upon  whores.    Tush,  Stephen,  what  enormities  proceed 
more  in  the  common-wealth,  then   from  whoredome?  But,  sith  it  is 
almost  supper-time,  and  mirth  is  the  friend  to  digestion,  I  meiose  a  little 
to  be  pleasant.     I  pray  you,  how  many  bad  profits  againe  growes  fibtti 
whores  ?  Bridewell  would  have  very  few  tenants,  the  hospitall  Would  want 
patients,  the  surgeons   much    worke,   the   apothecaries  would   hvtt 
surphaling    water,  and  potato  rootes,  lye  dead  on  their  hands ;  the 
painters  could  not  dispatch  and  make  away  their  virmillion,  if  tallow* 
laced  whores  used  it  not  for  their  chcckes  ?  What  should  I  say  niore^ 
Stephen  ?  The  suburbs  should  have  a  great  misse  of  us ;  and  ShoK^ditch  • 
would  complain  to  dame  Anne  a.  Cleare,  if  we  of  the  sisterhood 
should  not  uphold  her  jollity.     Who  is  that,  Stephen,  comes  in  to  ^j^we 
our  talke  ?  Oh,  'tis  the  boy,  Kate,  that  tells  us,  supper  is  ready.    Why 
then,  Stephen,  what  say  you  to  me  ?    have  not   I  proved,  that,  in 
foysting  and  nipping,   we  excell  you  ?  That  there  is  none  so  gMt 
inconvenience  in  the  common-wealth,  as  growes  from  whores?  Fiisf, 
for  the  corrupting  of  youth,  infecting  of   agr,  and  for  breeding  of 
brawles,  whereof  ensues  murther ;  in^^omuch  that  the  mine  of  maby 
men  comes  from   us,  and  the  fall  of   many  youths  of  good  1k^, 
if  they  were  not  seduced  by  us,  do  proclaime  at  Tybome,  that  w* 
be  the  means  of  their  misery.    You  men  thecves  touch  the  body  wiA 
wealth,  but  we  ruine  the  soule,  and  endanger  that  whi(!h  is  more  pro* 
cious   than  the  worlds    treasure;   you    make   worke    only  for  the 
gallowes,  we  both  for  the  gallowes  and  the  divell,  I  and  for  toe  suigeob 
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too,  that  some  Im'  fike  loUnoiEie  k^eray  and  dye  with  the  Fiemdi' 
isarblcs ;  whereupon  I  conclude^  that  I  have  wonnt  the  supfyer. 

8iepfh»  I  confesse  it,  Kate,  for  tbon  hkst  told  ihe  such  wondnrali 
TiBanies,  afei  1  tfaonght  never  ootild  have  been^  in  Women,  I  meaiie  of 
jour  profession ;  who  are  crocodiles  when  yon'  weep,  basilisks  whew 
^u  smile,  serpents  when  you  devise,  abd  the  divells  cbfefe  brokers  tr 
bring  the  worki  to  destruction  :  And  so^  Kate,  lets' sit  downe  to  o«r 
meate,  and  be  merry. 

Thus,  countrymen,  you  hove  heard  die  disputsitioh  betweene  these 
two  coozening  c6mpanions,  wherein  I  have  shalt't  out  the  notable 
viOanie  of  whores,  although  mistress  Kate,  this  good  oratress,  hadir 
fworn  to  weare  a-  long  Hambrotigh  knife  to  stab  roe,  |and,all  the  cnia 
have  protested  my  death;  and,  to  prove  they  meant  0ood  earnest,  they 
beleagred  me  being  at  supper :  There  were  soine  four^Jie  or  iifti^ene  <lt 
them  meU  and  thought  to  have  made  that  the  fiEEtali  lii^t  of  my 
Overthrow,  but  that  the  courteous  citizens  and  apprentices  tooke  my 
^rt,  and  so  two  or  three  of  them  meh  carried  to  the  counle#^ 
although  a  gentleman  in  my  company  ^as  sofc  hurt  I  cannot  deny 
but  they  began  to  waste  away  about  London,  and  Tybom  hath  eatnii 
up  many  of  them ;  and  I  will  plague  them  to  the  extremity,  let  theni 
Hoe  what  they  dare  with  their  bil-bow  blades,  I  feare  them  not :  and. 
to  give  them  their  last  adue,  looke  shortly,  countrymen,  for  a  pamphlet 
against  them,  called,  The  Creeping  Law,  of  petty  theeves,  that  rob 
libont  the  suburbs.  The  Limiting  Law,  discoursing  the  orders  of  such 
as  follow  judges  in  their  circuits,  and  go  about  from  faire  to  faire.  Thi^ 
Juggling  Law,  wherein  I  will  set  out  the  discorders  at  nineboles  and 
wrestling,  how  they  are  only  f6r  the  benefit  of  the  cutpurses.  Tb^ 
Stripping  Law,  wherein  I  will  lay  open  the  lewd  abusies  of  sundry 
gaylors  in  England.  Beside,  you  shall  see  there  what  houses  thet^ 
be  about  the  suburbs  and  towns  end,  that  are  re(!eivers  of  cOtpurse^ 
stolne  goods,  lifts,  and  such  lik^.  And,  lastly,  looke  for  the  bedroll 
Catalogue  of  all  the  names  of  the  foysts,  hips^  lilts,  arid  priggers;  in  and 
about  London ;  aod,  although  some  say  1  dare  not  do  it,  yet  I  will 
shortly  set  it  abroch,  and  whosoever  I  name  or  touch,  if  he  thint 
himselfe  grieved,  I  will  answer  him. 


The  Conversion  of  an  English  Citrtezan. 

SITH  to  discover  my  parentage  would  double  the  grdfeof  my  living 
parents,  and  revive  in  them  the  memory  of  great  amisse,  and  that  my 
untoward  fall  would  be  a  dishonour  to  the  house  from  whence  I  came.: 
8ith  to  manifest  the  place  of  my  birth  would  be  a  blemish,  through 
Iny  beastly  life  so  badly  misled,  to  the  shire  where  i  Wis  borne :  Sith 
fo  discover  my  name  might  be  holden  a  blot  in  my  kindreds  br6w, 
15  have  a  sinew  in  their  stocke  of  so  little  grace,  I  will  conceale  my 
parents,  kin,  and  country,  and  shrowd  my  name  with  silence,  leat 
envie  might  taunt  others  for  my  wantonnesse.     Know  therefore,  I  was 
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borne  about  threescore  miles  from  Lonidon^  of  hooest  and  wteltby 
parents,  who  had  many  children,  but  I  their  only  daugfiter,  and 
therefore  the  jewell  wherein  they  most  delisted,  and  more,  the  youngest 
of  all,  and  therefore  the  more  faroured ;  for,  being  gotten  in  tha 
wayning  of  my  parents  age,  Ihey  doted  on  me  above  the  rest,  and  so 
set  their  hearts  the  more  on  fire.  I  was  the  fairest  of  all,  and  yet  not 
more  beautiful  then  I  was  witty,  insomuch  that,  being  a  pretty  parrat, 
I  had  such  quaint  conceits,  and  wittie  words  in  my  mouth,  that  the 
neighbours  said,  I  was  too  soon  wise,  to  be  long  old.  Would  to  God 
either  the  proverbe  had  beene  authentically  or  their  sayings  prophecite; 
then  had  I,  by  death  in  my  nonage,  buried  many  blemishes  that  my 
liper  yeeres  brought  me  to :  For  the  extreme  love  of  my  parents  was  tlm 
•efficient  cause  of  my  follies ;  resembling  herein  the  nature  of  the  apoy 
that  ever  killeth  that  young  one  which  he  loveth  most,  with  embraaog 
it  too  fervently .  So  my  father  and  mother,  but  she  mo^t  of  all,  although 
he  too  much,  so  cockered  me  up  in  my  wantonnesse,  that  my  wit  greir 
to  the  worst,  and  I  waxed  upwards  with  the  ill  weedes.  Whatsoever  I 
did,  were  it  never  so  bad,  might  not  be  found  fiuilt  withall;  my 
father  would  smile  at  it,  and  say,  'twas  but  the  trick  of  a  childe,  and 
my  mother  allowed  of  my  unhappy  parts,  alluding  to  this  prophane 
and  old  proverbe,  An  untoward  girle  makes  a  good  woman. 

But  now  I  find,  in  sparing  the  rod,  they  hated  the  child ;  that  over 
kind  fathers  make  unruly  daughters :  Had  they  bent  the  wand,  while 
it  had  been  greene,  it  would  have  beene  pliant ;  but  I,  ill  growne  in 
my  yeeres,  am  almost  remedilesse.  The  hawke,  that  is  most  perfect 
for  the  flight,  will  seldome  prove  a  haggrd ;  and  children,  that  are 
yertuously  nurtured  in  youth,  will  be  honestly  natured  in  a^ :  Fie 
upon  such  as  say,  Yong  Saints,  old  Devils :  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  divelUsh 
and  damnable  saying ;  for  what  is  not  bent,  in  the  cradle,  will  hardly 
be  bowed  in  the  saddle,  my  selfe  am  an  instance;  who,  after  I  gmw 
to  be  six  yeeres  old,  was  set  to  schoole,  where  I  profited  so  much,  that 
I  writ  and  read  exceeding  well,  plaid  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  and 
citron,  and  could  sing  prick-song  at  the  first  sight:  insomuch  as,  by 
that  time  I  was  twelve  yeeres  old,  I  was  holden  for  the  most  fiure  and 
best  qualitied  young  girle  in  all  that  country;  but,  wiUi  thhf 
bewailed  of  my  well*wi^ers,  in  that  my  parents  suffered  me  to  be  te 
wanton. 

But  they  so  tenderly  affected  me,  and  were  so  blinded  wifh  my 
excellent  qualities,  that  they  had  no  insight  into  my  ensuing  follies : 
For,  I  growing  to  be  13  yeeres  old,  feeling  the  yoke  of  liberty  to  be  looee 
on  mine  owne  neck,  b^n,  with  the  wanton  heyfer,  to  aime  at  mine 
owne  will,  and  to  measure  content  by  the  sweetenesse  of  mine  owne 
thoughts ;  insomuch  that,  pride  creeping  on,  1  begone  to  pranks 
my  selfe  with  the  proudest,  and  to  hold  it  in  disdaiqe,  that  any  in  tiia 

Farish  should  excc«de  me  in  bravery.  As  my  apparell  was  costly,  so 
grew  to  be  licentious,  and  to  delight  to  be  lookt  on  ;  so  that  I  baonlp 
ed  and  frequented  all  feasts  and  weddings,  and  other  places  of  meny 
meetings,  where,  as  I  was  gaaed  on  of  many,  so  I  spared  no  glaacet  Id 
survey  all  with  a  curious  eye-lavour;  I  observed  Quids  rule  right, 

Spectatum  vtnhmtf  vcnkmt  spedent^r  ui  ^p^. 
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I  went  to  see,  and  be  scene,  and  deckt  myselfe  in  the  highest  degree  of 
bravery ;  holding  it  a  glory,  when  I  was  waited  on  with  many  eies,  to 
make  censure  of  my  birth.  Beside,  I  was  an  ordinary  dancer,  and 
grew  in  that  quality  so  famous,  that  I  was  noted  as  the  chiefett 
thereat  in  all  the  country ;  yea,  and  to  sooth  me  up  in  these  follies, 
my  parents  tooke  a  pride  in  my  dancing,  which  afterward  proved  my 
overthrow,  and  their  hearts  breaking. 

Thus,  as  an  unbridled  colt,  I  carelessely  led  forth  my  youth,  and 
wantonly  spent  the  flower  of  my  yeeres,  holding  such  maydens,  as  were 
modest,  fooles,  and  such,  as  were  not  as  wilfully  wanton  as  my  selfe, 
puppies  ill  brought  up,  and  without  manners ;  growing  on  in  yeeres, 
as  tide  nor  time  tarieth  for  no  man,  I  began  to  waxe  passion  proud,  and 
to  think  her  not  worthy  to  live,  that  was  not  a  little  in  love ;  that,  as 
divers  young  men  beganne  to  favour  me  for  my  beauty,  so  I  beganne 
to  censure  of  some  of  them  partially,  and  to  delight  in  the  multitude 
of  many  wooers,  being  ready  to  fall  from  the  tree,  before  I  was  com 
to  the  perfection  of  a  blossom  ;  which  an  uncle  of  mine  seeing,  who 
was  my  mothers  brother,  as  carefuU  of  my  welfare,  as  nie  to  me  in 
kin,  finding  fit  opportunity  to  talkc  with  me,  gave  me  this  wholsoroe 
exhortation; 


A  Watch  Word  to  wanton  Maydens, 

COUSIN,  I  see  the  fairest  hawke  hath  often  times  the  sickest 
feathers ;  that  the  hottest  day  bath  the  most  sharpe  thunders,  the 
brightest  sun,  the  most  sodaine  showre,  and  the  youngest  virgins, 
the  most  dangerous  fortunes  ;  I  speake  as  a  kinsman,  and  wish  as  a 
friend,  the  blossome  of  a  maydens  youth  (such  as  your  selfe)  hath 
attendini;  upon  it  many  frosts  to  nip  it,  and  many  cares  to  consume  it, 
so  that,  if  it  be  not  carefully  look't  untc,  it  will  perish  before  it  come 
to  any  perfection. 

A  virgins  honour  consisteth  not  only  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  as  to  be 
faire  and  beautiful!,  though  they  be  favours,  that  grace  maydens  much; 
for,  as  they  be  glistring,  so  they  be  momentary,  ready  to  be  worne  with 
every  winters  blast,  and  parched  with  every  summers  sunne  :  There  is 
no  face  so  faire,  but  the  least  moale,  the  slenderest  scarre,  the  smallest 
brunt  of  sicknesse,  will  quickly  blemish. 

Beauty  (cousin)  as  it  flourisheth  in  youth,  so  fadeth  in  age;  it  is 
but  a  folly  that  feedcth  mans  eye,  a  painting  that  nature  lends  for  a 
time,  and  men  allow  on  for  a  while,  insomuch  that  such,  as  only  aime 
at  your  faire  lookcs,  tye  but  their  loves  to  an  apprentiship  of  beauty, 
which  broken  either  with  cares,  misfortune,  or  yeeres,  their  destinies  are 
at  liberty,  and  they  begin  to  loath  you,  and  like  of  others. 

For  she,  that  is  looked  on  by  many,  cannot  choose  but  be  hardly 
spoken  of  by  some  ;  for  report  hath  a  blister  on  her  tongue,  and  may- 
dens actions  are  narrowly  measured.  Therefore,  would  not  the  ancient 
Romans  suffer  their  daughters  to  goe  any  further,  then  their  mothers 
lookes  guided  them.  And,  therefore,  Diana  is  painted  with  a  tortoise 
under  her  feet,  meaning,  that  a  mayd  should  not  be  astragler;  bu^ 
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Kke  the  snaUe,  ca^  bei^  house  upoA  her  head,  and  keep  at  home  at 
her  ^orke^  .90  to  keef)  her  name  without  blemish,  and  her  vertues 
from  the  aW^r  of  envy, 

:  Cousiny  I  speake  this  generally,  which  if  you  apply  particularly  to 
your  81^1  ie,'  fon  nhaH  find  in  time  my  words  were  well  said. 

I  gave  him  slendec  tbankcs^  hut  with  such  a  frumpe,  that  he  perceived 
how  light  i  made  of  his  counsel! ;  which  he  perceiving,  shak't  hit 
head,.fbid,  with  tedres  in  his  eyes,  departed.  But  I,  whom  wanton  desires 
had  drawne  in  delight,  still  presuming  in  my  former  follies,  gave  my 
felfe  cither  to  jgad  abroad,  or  else  at  home  to  reade  dissolute  pamphlets, 
which  bred  in  roe  many  ill-afiected  wishes,  so  that  I  gave  l^ave  to  lovf 
i^d  lust  to  enter  into  the  center  of  mj  heart,  where  they  harboured, 
im  they  wrought  my  finall  and  fatall  prejudice. 

Thus,  leading  my  Hfe  loosly,  and  being  soothed  up  with  the  applause 
of  ray  loo  kinde  a^  loving  parents^  I  had  many  of  every  degree  that 
made  love  unto  me,  as  f^ell  for  my  beauty,  as  for  the  hope  of  wealth 
that  my  father  would  bestow  upon  me ;  sundry  sutors  I  had,  and  allowed 
of  all,  thou^  I  particularly  granted  love  to  none,  yeelding  them 
friendly  favours,  as  being  proud  I  had  more  wooers,  than  any  mayd  in  the 
parish  beside:  amongst  the  rest,  there  was  a  wealthy  farmer,  that  wished 
me  well,  a  man  of  some  forty  yeeres  of  age,  one  too  worthy  for  one 
of  so  little  worth  as  my  selfe,  and  hiqi  my  father  and  mother,  and 
other  friends,  would  have  had  me  match  my  selfe  with  all ;  but  I  had 
the  reines  of  liberty  too  long  in  mine  own  handes,  refused  him,  and 
wotild  not  be  ruled  by  their  perswasions ;  and  though  my  mother  with 
t^ares  intreatcd  me  to  consider  of  mine  owne  estate,  and  how  well  I 
sped,  if  1  wedded  with  him  ;  yet  carelesly  1  despised  her  counsell,  and 
flatly  made  answere,  that  I  would  none  of  him;  which,  though  it  pinched 
iny  parents  at  the  quick,  yet,  rather  than  they  would  displease  me,  they 
left  me  in  mine  owne  liboty  to  love :  many  there  were  beside  him, 
mens  sonnesof  no  meane  worth,  that  were  wooers  unto  me,  but  in  vaine ; 
either  my  fortune  or  destiny  drove  me  to  a  worse  end,  for  I  refused 
them  all,  and  with  the  beetle,  refusing  to  light  on  the  sweetest  Aowres 
all  day,  nestled  all  night  in  a  cowshearid. 

It  fortuned,  that  as  many  sou^t  to  win  me,  so,  amongst  the  rest,  there 
was  an  old  companion,  that  dwelt  with  a  gentleman  hard  by,  a  fellow 
of  smal  reputation,  and  of  no  living,  neither  had  he  any  excellent 
qualities,  but  thrumming  on  the  gittron ;  but  of  pleasant  dispontkm 
he  was,  and  could  gawll  out  many  quaint  and  ribaldrous  jigs  and  songs, 
and  so  was  favoured  of  the  foolish  sort  for  his  foppery.  This  shifting 
companion,  sutable  to  my  selfe,  in  vanity,  would  oft-times  be  jetting 
with  me,  and  I  so  long  dallying  with  him,  that  I  began  deeply  (Oh,  let 
me  blush  at  this  confession)  to  fall  in  love  ^ith  him,  and  so  constmed 
all  his  actions,  that  I  consented  to  mine  owne  overthrow:  For,  as 
smoake  will  hardly  be  concealed,  so  love  will  not  be  long  smothoed, 
but  will  bewray  her  owne  s«fcrets ;  which  was  manifest  in  me,  who,  in 
my  sporting  with  him,  so  bewrayed  my  affection,  that  he,  spying  I 
favoured  him,  began  to  strike,  when  the  iron  was  hot,  and  to  take 
opportunity  by  the  foreht^ad ;  and,  one  day  finding  me  in  a  merty 
yaine,  beganne  to  question  with  me  of  love ;  which,  although,  at  the  fintt 
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I  sknderly  denied  hiro,  yet,  at  last,  I  granted ;  so  that,  not  only  I  agreed 
to  plight  him  my  faith,  but  that  night,  meeting  to  have  further  talked  I 
lasciviously  consented,  that  he  cropt  theflowreof  my  virginity.  When 
thus  I  was  spoyled,  by  such  a  base  companion,  1  gave  jny  selfe  to 
content  his  humour,  and  to  satisfie  the  sweet  of  mine  owne  wanton 
desire.  Oh,  here  let  me  breath,  and  with  teares  bewaile  the  bc|;inniiig 
of  my  miseries,  and  to  exclaime  against  the  folly  of  my  parents,  who, 
by  too  much  favouring  me  in  my  vanity  in  my  tender  youth,  Jaid  Xhc 
mt  plot  of  my  ensuing  repentance.  Had  they,  with  ^ue  corrBCtioo, 
dias^sed  my  wantonnesse,  and  supprest  my  foolish  .will,  jiifith  fhefr 
grave  advice,  they  had  made  me  more  vertuous,  and  thismselves  ksse 
sorrowful!.  A  fathers  frowne  is  a  bridle  to  the  child,  and  a  mothcK 
check  is  a  stay  to  a  stubbome  daughter.  Oh,  ih|^  tny  paientsy  in 
oveHoving  me,  not  hated  me,  I  had  not,  at  this  time,  cause  Ip 
complaine. 

But,  leaving  this  digression,  againe  to  the  loosne^  of  ouiie  .owoe 

•life,  who  now  having  lost  the  glory  of  my  youth,  and  sufiixd  such. a  hoae 

ilave  to  poisesse  it,  which  many  men  of  worth  had  desired.t^.eojo^  j/lf 

waxed  bold  in  sinne,  and  grew  shamelesse,  in  so  much  he  could  notdesiiis 

so  much  as  I  did  grant  him :  Whereupon,  aeeing  ihe  durst  not  roreale 

•it  to  my  fether,  to  demand  me  in  marriage,  he  resolved  to.caiary  me 

away  ^cretly,  and  therefore  wisht  me  to  provide  lor  my  selfe,  and  ito 

ibmish  me  every  way,  both  with  mony  and   apparell,  hoping,  as  he 

said,  that,  after  we  were  departed,  and  my  father  saw  xvje  were  married, 

and  that  no  meanes  was  to  amend  it,  he  would  give  his  free  consent,  and 

Use  us  kindly,  and  d^le  with  us  as  liberally,  as  if  we  had  matcht  with 

bis  good  will.     I,   that  was  apt  to  any  ill,  agreed  to  thb,  Mod  so 

wrought  the  matter,  that  he  carried  me  away  intoastsangcplace,  and 

then  using  me  a  while,  as  his  wife,  when  our  mony  began  to  wax  low, 

be  resolved  secretly  to  go  into  the  country,  where  my  fatlier  dwelt, 

to  heare  not  only  how  my  father  tooke  ray  departure,  but  what  hope 

we  had  of  his  ensuing  favour;  allthough  I  was  loth  to  be  left  in  a 

strange  place,  yet  I  was  willing  to  heare  horn  my  friends^  who,  no  doubt, 

conceived  much   heart  sorrow  for  my  unhappy  fortunes :  So  th^t  I 

parted  with  a  iew  teares,   and  enjoy ned  him,  to  make  all   the  haste 

he  might  to  returne.     He  being  gone,  as  the  eagles  alway  resort,,  wheoe. 

the  carrion  is  ;  so,  my  beauty  being  bruited  abroad,  and  that,  at  such 

an  inne,  lay  such  a  faire  young  gentle-woman ;  there  resorted  thither 

miany  brave  young  gentlemen  and  cutting  companioi^s,   that,  tickled 

with  lust,  aimed  at  the  possession  of  my  favour,  and,  by  sundry. meanes, 

sought  to  have  a  sight  of  me,  which  I  easily  granted  to  all,  as  a  woman 

that  counted  it  a  glory  to  be  wondered  at  by  many  mens  eyes;  insomuch 

.^t,  comming  amongst  them,    I  set  their  hearts  more  and  n^ore  on 

-fire,  that  there  arose  divers  brawles,   who  should  be  most  in  my 

'conipafiiy. 

Being  thus  haunted  by  such  a  troope  of  lusty  rufflers,  I  liegan  to 

.1M  tnine  owne  folly,  that  had  placed  my  first  &&ction  so  loosly,  4ind 

tberelbre  began  as  deeply  to  loath  him  that  was  departed,. as  erst  I  likcU 

liim  whai  he  was  present,  vowing  in  my  selfe,  though  he^  had  the  spoile 

4dmy  virgiDity,  yet  never  after  should  he  triumph  in  the  possession  of' 
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my  favour ;  and  therefore  began  I  to  affect  these  new  come  guests^  and 
one  above  the  rest,  who  was  a  brave  young  gentleman,  and  no  Icsse  ad* 
dieted  unto  me,  than  I  devoted  unto  him  ;  for  daily  he  courted  me  with 
amorous  sonnets,  and  curious  pend  letters,  and  sent  me  jewels  and  all 
that  I  might  grace  him  with  the  name  of  my  servant ;  I  returned  him 
as  loving  lines  at  last,  and  so  contented  his  lusting  desire,  that  secretly, 
and  unknowne  to  all  the  rest,  I  made  him  sundry  nights  my  bed-fellow, 
where  I  so  bewitchthim  with  sweet  words,  that  the  man  began  deeply 
to  dote  upon  me,  insomuch  that, .  selling  some  portion  of  land  that  he 
had,  he  put  it  into  ready  mony,  and  providing  horse,  and  all  things  con- 
venient, carried  mc  secretly  away  almost  as  far  as  the  Bath.  This  was 
my  second  choice,  and  my  second  shame :  thus  I  went  forward  in  wick- 
ednesse,  and  delighted  in  change,  having  left  my  old  love  to  looke  afiter 
some  o^er  mate  more  fit  for  my  purpose.  How  he  tooke  my  departure, 
when  he  returned,  I  little  cared,  for  now  I  had  my  content,  a  gentle- 
man, young,  lusty,  and  endued  with  good  qualities,  and  one  that  loved 
me  more  tenderly  then  himsclfe.  Thus  lived  this  new  entertained 
friend  and  I  together  unmarried,  yet  as  man  and  wife  for  a  while,  to 
lovingly,  as  was  to  his  content  and  my  credit ;  but  aa  the  tyger,  though 
for  a  while  she  hide  her  clawcs,  yet,  at  last,  she  will  reveal  her  cruelty^ 
and  as  the  agmus  easttu  lease,  when  it  lookcs  most  dry,  is  then  most  full 
of  moisture ;  so  womens  wantonnesse  is  not  qualified  by  their  warines, 
nor  doth  their  charines  for  a  moncth  warrant  their  chastity  for  ever, 
which  I  proved  true ;  for  my  supposed  husband,  being  every  way  a 
man  of  worth,  could  not  so  covertly  hide  himselfe  in  the  country,  though 
a  stranger,  but  that  he  fell  in  acquaintance  with  many  brave  gentlemen, 
whom  he  brought  home  to  his  lodging,  not  only  to  honour  them  with 
his  liberall  courtisie,  but  also  to  see  me,  being  proud  if  any  man  of 
worth  applauded  my  beauty :  Alas !  poorc  gentleman,  too  much  be- 
witcht  by  the  wilinessse  of  a  woman,  had  he  deemed  mine  heart  to  be 
an  harbor  for  every  new  desire,  or  mine  eyes  a  sutor  to  every  &ce,  he 
would  not  have  beene  so  fond  as  to  have  brought  his  companions  into 
my  company,  but  rather  would  have  mewed  me  up  as  a  hen,  to  have 
kept  that  severall  to  himselfe  by  force,  which  he  could  not  xetaine  by 
kindnes ;  but  the  honest  minded  novice  little  suspected  my  change, 
although  I,  God  wot,  placed  my  delight  in  nothing  more  then  the  dc* 
sire  of  new  choice,  which  fell  out  thus.  Amongst  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen that  kept  him  company,  there  was  one  that  was  his  most  &ini^ 
liar,  and  he  reposed  more  trust  and  confidence  in  him  then  in  all  the 
rest :  this  gentleman  began  to  be  deeply  inamorcd  of  mc,  and  shewed, 
by  many  signes,  which  I  easily  perceived ;  and  I,  whose  eare  was 
pliant  to  every  sweet  word,  and  who  so  allowed  of  all  that  were  beau* 
tifull,  affectioned  him  no  lesse ;  so  that  love  prevailed  above  friendship, 
he  brake  the  matter  with  me,  and  made  not  many  suites  in  vaine,  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  his  purpose;  for  he  had  what  he  wisht,  and  I  had 
what  contented  me. 

I  will  not  confesse,  that  any  of  the  rest  had  some  seldome  fisvoon, 
but  this  gentleman  was  my  second  selfe,  and  I  loved  him  more,  for  the 
time,  at  the  heele,  then  the  other  at  the  heart ;  so  that,  though  tlie 
other  youth  bare  the  charges,  and  was.  sir  pay  for  all,  yet  th» 
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friend  was  he  that  was  master  of  my  affections ;  which  kindnesse  betwixt 
us  was  so  unwisly  cloked,  that,  in  short  time,  it  was  manifest  to  all 
our  familiars,  which  made  my  supposed  husband  to  sigh,  and  others  to 
smile,  but  he  that  was  hit  with  the  home  was  piricht  at  the  heart ;  yet 
so  extreme  was  the  affection  he  bare  me,  that  he  had  rather  con- 
ceale  his  griefe,  than  any  way  make  me  discontent,  so  that  he  smother- 
ed his  sorrow  with  patience,  and  brookt  the  injury  with  silence,  till  our 
loves  grew  so  broad  before,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  the  world  :  where- 
upon, one  day  at  dinner,  I  being  very  pleasant  with  his  chosen  friend, 
and  my  choise  lover,  I  know  not  how,  but,  either  by  fortune,  or  it  may 
be,  some  set  match,  there  was  a  gentleman,  there  present,  popt  a  ques- 
tion in  about  womens  passions,  and  their  mutability  in  affection;  so 
that  the  controversie  was  defended,  pro  Sp  contra^  with  arguments, 
whether  a  woman  might  have  a  second  friend  or  no  ?  At  last,  it  was 
concluded,  that  love  and  lordship  brookes  no  fellowship,  and,  there- 
fore,  none  so  base  minded  to  beare  a  rivall.  Hereupon  arose  a  question 
about  friends  that  were  put  in  trust,  how  it  was  a  high  point  of  treason 
for  one  to  betray  another,  especially  in  love,  insomuch  that  one  gentle- 
man at  the  boord  protested,  by  a  solemne  oath,  that,  if  any  friend  of 
his,  made  privy  and  favoured  with  the  sight  of  his  mistresse  whom  he 
loved,  whether  it  was  his  wife,  or  no,  should  secretly  seeke  to  incroack 
into  his  roome,  and  offer  him  that  dishonour  to  partake  his  love,  be 
would  not  use  any  other  revenge,  but,  at  the  next  greeting,  stab  him 
with  his  poinado,  though  he  were  condemned  to  death  for  the  action. 
All  this  fitted  for  the  humour  of  my  supposed  husband,  and  struck  both 
me  and  my  friend  into  a  quandarie  ;  but  I  scornfully  jested  at  it,  when 
as  my  husband,  taking  the  ball  before  it  came  to  the  ground,  began  to 
make  a  long  discourse,  what  faithlesse  friends  they  were  that  would 
iaile  in  love,  especially,  where  a  resolved  trust  of  the  party  beloved 
was  committed  unto  them  ;  and,  hereupon,  to  make  the  matter  more 
credulous,  and  to  quip  my  folly,  and  to  taunt  the  basenesse  of  my 
friends  mind,  that  so  he  might,  with  courtesie,  both  warne  us  of  our 
wantunnesse,  and  reclaimc  us  from  ill,  he  promised  to  tell  a  pleasant 
story,  performed,  as  he  said,  not  long  since  in  England,  and  it  was 
to  this  effect : 


A  pUoiant  Discourse^  how  a  xoise  Wanton^  by  her  Husbands  gentle  Warn- 

ingy  became  a  modest  Matron, 

THERE  was  a  gentleman  (to  give  him  bis  due,  an  esquire)  here  in 
England,  that  was  married  to  a  young  gentlewoman,  faire  and  of  mo- 
dest behavior,  vertuous  in  her  lookes,  howsoever  she  was  in  her 
thoughts,  and  one  that  every  way,  with  her  dutifuU  endeavour,  and 
outward  appearance  of  honesty,  did  breed  her  husbands  content,  inso- 
much that  the  gentleman  so  deeply  affected  her,  as  he  counted  all  those 
houres  ill  spent,  which  he  past  not  away  in  her  company,  besotting  so 
himselfe  in  the  beaty  of  his  wife,  that  his  only  care  was  to  have  her 
eveiy  way  delighted.    Living  thus  pleasantly  together,  he  bad  one  spe* 
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ciali  friend  amongst  the  rfst^  yhom  he  so  decrely  affcttcd,  as  he  un- 
folded all  his  accrete  ip  his  bqsoinc ;  and  what  passion  he  had  in  his  mind, 
that  either  joyed  .him,  or  perplexed  him,  he  revealed  unto  his  friendi 
fmd  directed  hi^  actions  according  to  the  sequel  of  his  counsells,  so 
that  they  wexe  two  bodies  and  one  soule.    This  gentleman,  for  all  the 
inward  favpur  shewed  him  by  his  faithfull  friend,  could  not  so  with- 
stand the  force  pf  fancy,  but  he  grew  enamoured  of  his  friends  wife, 
whom  he  courted  with.ifiany  swecte  words  and  faire  promises,  charmes 
that  are  able  to  inchs^pt  almost  the  chastest  eares,  and  so  subtily 
couched  his  arguments,  discovered  such  love  in  his  eyes,  and  such  sor- 
row in  his  lookes,-  that  jjispaire  seemed  to  sit  in  hb  face,  and  swore, 
4hat,  if  shegranted;nqt  him  the  enflpf  a  lovers  sighs,  he  would  present 
his  heart,  as  a  tragicke. sacrifice,  to  tl^e  sight  of  his  cruell  mistresse. 
The  gentlewopian  .wfu^ed  ipjttifutl,  as  women  are  kind  hearted,  and  are 
loath  gentlemen  should  ^yefor  love,  after  a  few  excuses,  let  him  dub 
her  husband  knight  of  tlie  forked  order,  and  so,  to  satisfie  his  humour, 
made  forfeit  of  b^  oyiue  honour.    Thus  these  two  lovers  continued, 
fpr  a  great  space,  in  such  places  as  unchast  wantons  count  their  feli- 
city, having  continually  fit  opportunity  to  exercise  their  wicked  pur- 
pose, sith  the  gentl^imn  bimselfe  did  give  them  free  liberty  to  love, 
neither  suspecting  his  wife,  nor  his  friend  :  at  l^t,  as  such  trayteroua 
abuses  will  hurst  forth,  it  fell  out,  that  a  mayd,  who  had  beene  an  old 
servant  in  the  house,  beganne  to  grow  suspicious,  that  there  was  too 
much  familiarity  betwcene  her  mistresse  and  her  master's  friend,  and, 
upon  this,  watcht  them  divers  |imes  so  narrowly,  that  at  last  she  fouod 
.them  more  private,  then,  either Agreed  with  her  naaster's  honour,  or  her 
o^ne  honesty,  and  thereupon  revealed  it  one  day  unto  her  master.    He, 
little  credulous  of  the  light  behaviour  of  his  wife,  blamed  the  mayd, 
and  bid  her  take  heed,  least  she  sought  to  blemish  her  vertues  with 
slander,  whom  he  loved  more  tenderly  then  his  owne  life.    The  mayd 
replyed.  That  she  spake  not  of  envv  to  him,  but  of  meere  love  die 
blue  unto  him;  and  the. rather,  that  be  might  shadow  such  a  Cciult  in 
time,  and  by  some  meanes  prevent  it,  least,  if  others  should  note  it  as 
well  as  she,  his  wives  gppd  name,  aiid  his  friends,  should  be  called  iu 
question.    At  these  wise  words,  spoken  by  so  base  a  drudge  as  hb 
mayd,  the  gentleman  waxed  astonished,  and  listned  to  her  discourse, 
wishing  her  to  discover  how  she  knew,  or  was  so  privie  to  that  folly  of 
her  mistresse,  or  by  what  meanes  he  might  have  assured  proofeof  it. 
She  told  him,  that,  to  her,  her  owne  eyes  were  witnesses,  tor  she  saw 
them  unlawfully  together;  and  please  it  you,  Sir,  quoth  she,  to  foina 
your  selfe  to  goe  from  home,  and  then  in  the  backhouse  to  kcepe  you 
secret,  I  will  let  you  see  as  much  as  I  have  manifested  unto  you.   Upon 
this  her  master  agreed,  and  warned  his  mayd  not  so  much  as  to  aial(e 
it  knowne  to  any  of  her  fellowes.    Within  a  day  or  two  alter,  tb 
gentleman  said  be  would  goe  a  hunting ;  and  so  tpse  very  early,  aiid^ 
causing  his  men  to  couple  up  his  houndcs,  left  his  w^fc  in  bed,  wi 
went  abroad.     As  soone  as  he  was  gone  a  mile  from  the  house,  he  coin- 
manded  his  men  to  ride  afore,  and  to  start  the  haret  and  follow  thia 
chase,  and  he  would  come  faire  and  softly  after :  they,  obeying  their 
master's  charge,  went  their  wayes,  and  he  returned  by  a  back  waj  tb 
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his  house,  and  went  seeretly  to  the  place  where  his  mayd  and  he  had 
appointed.    In  th^  meatie  time,  the  mistresse,  thinking  her  husband 
safe  with  his  houndes,  ^tkt  for  her  friend  to  her  bedchamber,  by  a 
tnisty  servant  of  hers,  in  whom  she  assured  that  he  was  a  secret  pan- 
der in  such^  affaires ;  and  the  gentleman  was  not  slack  to  come,  but, 
making  all  the  haste  he  could,  came  and  went  into  the  chamber,  asking 
for  the  master  of  the  house  veiy  filmiliarly.    The  old  mayd,  noting  all 
thb,  as  soone  as  she  knew  th^tn  tog^dier,  wetit  and  called  her  mas- 
t^,  and  (Carried  him  up  by  a  secret  paiit  of  staires  to  her  mistresse 
chainb^r  doore,  where,  pee|)ing  in  a  place  that  the  mayd  before  had 
niade  for  the  purpoi^,  he  staw  niOre  then  he  lookt  for,  and  so  much  as 
pi^cht  hiih  at  the  Veky  heart,  causing  him  to  accuse  his  wife  for  a 
strumpet,  and  his  fHeud  for  d  tray  tor:  yet,  for  all  this,  valluing  his 
owiie  hohour  more  thi^il  their  di^onesty,  thinking,  if  he  should  make 
an    uprore^    he   should    but    aime    at    hb   owne    discredite,    and 
cause  him  selfe  to  be  a  laUghitlg  g^me  to  his  enemies,  he  concealed 
his  sorrow  with  sileiice,  atld,  taking  thd  miiyd  a  part,  charged  her  to 
kc^epe  all  secret,  wliat^oevcr  she  had  seene,  even  as  she  esteemed  of 
her  owne  life  ;  for,  if  she  did  bewray  it  to  any,  he  himselfe  would, 
with  his  sword,  miike  an  endeof  hcrdayes;  atid  with  that,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  sieve,  gave  tlie  poore  mayd  six  angels  to  buy  her  a  new 
gown.    The  wenCh,  glad  of  this  gift,  swore  solemnly  to  tread  it  under 
foot,  aAd,  sith  it  pleased  him  to  conceale  it,  never  to  reveale  it,  so  long 
as  she  lived.    Upon  this  they  parted,  she  to  her  drudgery,  and  he  to 
the  field  to  his  men,  where,  after  he  had  kild  the  hare,  he  returned 
hoine;  and,  finding  his  friend  in  the  garden,  that  in  his  absence  had 
been  grafting  horiies  in  the  chimnies,  he  entertained  him  with  his 
wonted  familiaritie,  and  shewed  no  bad  countenance  to  his  wife,  but 
dissembled  all  his  thoughts  to  the  full.    As  soone  as  dinner  was  done, 
and  that  he  was  gotten  solitary  by  himselfe,  he  beganne  to  determine 
of  revenge,  but  not,  as  every  man  would  h^ve  done,  how  to  have 
brought  his  wife  to  shame,  and  her  love  ta  confusion  ;  but  he  busied 
his  braine,  how  he  migjbt  reserve  his  honour  inviolate,  reclaime  his 
wife,  and  keepe  his  friend.    Meditating  a  long  time  how  he  might 
bring  all  this  to  passe,  at  last  a  humour  fel  into  his  head,  how  cun- 
ningly to  compasse  all  three :  and  therefore  he  went  and  got  him  certain 
slips,  which  are  counterfeit  peeces  of  mony,  being  brasse,  and  covered 
over  with  silver,  which  the  common  people  call  slips.    Having  fur- 
nished himselfe  with  these,  he  put  them  in  his  purse,  and  at  night  went 
to  bed,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  yet  not  using  the  kind  familiarity  that  ho 
accustomed;  notwithstanding,  he  abstained  not  from  the  use  of  her 
body,  but  knew  his  wife,  as  aforetimes ;  and,  every  time  he  committed 
t&e  act  with  her,  he  laid  the  next  morning  in  the  window  a  slip,  whero 
lie  was  sure  she  might  find  it;  and,  so  many  times  as  it  pleased  him  to 
be  carnally  pleasuit  with  his  wife,  so  many  slips  he  still  laid  down 
upon  her  cushionet.    This  he  used  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight^  till  at 
li^  his  wife,  finding  every  day  aslip,  or  som^mes  more  or  lesse,  won- 
dfed  how  they  came  there,  and,  examining  her  waiting  mayds,  none 
of  them  could  tell  her  any  thing  touching  them ;  whereupon  she  thought 
to  question  witili  h^  liusbund  abiout  it;  but  bdngout  ot  lemefibrancc^ 
▼ot.  IT.  » 
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the  next  rooming,  as  she  lay  dallying  in  bed,  it  came  into  hereminde, 
and  she  asked  her  husband.  If  he  laid  those  slfps  on  her  cushionet,  that 
she  of  late  found  there,  having  never  seen  any  before?  I  marry  did  I, 
quoth  he,  and  have  laid  them  there  upon  speciall  reason;  and  it 
is  this : 

Ever  since  I  was  married  to  thee,  I  have  deenx^d  thee  honest,  and 
therefore  used  and  honored  thee  as  my  wife,  parting  coeq\iaIl  favours 
Ix'twixt  us,  as  true  lovrrs ;  but  late  finding  the  contnuy,  and  with 
those  eyes  seeing  thee  play  the  whore  with  my  friend,  in  whom  I  did 
repose  all  my  trust,  I  sought  not,  as  many  would  have  done,  to  have 
revenged  in  blond,  but  for  the  safety  of  mine  own  honor,  which  other- 
wi^c  would  have  been  blemished  by  thy  dj^honcsty,  I  have  beene  silent, 
and  have  neither  wronged  my  quondam  friend,  nor  abused  thee,  but  still 
ilo  hold  bed  with  thee ;  the  world  shall  not  suspect  any  thing,  and  to 
quench  the  desire  of  lust,  I  do  use  thy  body,  but  not  so  lovingly  as    I 
'  would  a  wife,  but  carelessly  as  I  would  use  the  body  of  a  falw  harlot 
or  stiuinpet,  and  therefore,  even  as  a  whore,  so  I  give  thee  hire,  whicli 
is  for  every  time  a  slip,  a  counterfeit  coyne,  which  is  good  enough  for 
a  slippery  wanton,  that  will  wrong  her  husband  that  loved  her  so  ten- 
derly, and  thus  will  I  use  thee  for  the  safety  of  mine  owne  honor, 
till  I  have  assured  proofe  that  thou  becomest  honest;  and  thus  with 
teares  in  his  eyes,  and  his  heart  ready  to  burst  with  sighs,  he  was  silent  ; 
when  his  wife,  stricken  with  remorse  of  conscience,  leaping  out  of  hei* 
bed  in  her  smocke,  humbly  confessing  all,  beged  pardon,  promising, 
if  he  should  pardon  this  offence,  which  was  new  begun  in  her,  she 
would  become  a  new  reformed  woman,  and  never  after  (so  mtich  as  In 
thought)  give  him  any  occasion  of  suspition  or  jealousie;  the  patient 
husband,  not  willing  to  urge  his  wife,  tooke  her  at  her  word,  and  told 
her,  that  when  he  found  her  so  reclaimed,  he  would,  as  afore  he  had 
done,  use  her  lovingly,  and  as  his  wife,  but,  till  he  was  so  perswided 
of  her  honesty,  he  would  pay  her  still  slips  for  his  pleasure,  chaigjing 
her  not  to  rcveale  any  thing  to  his  friend,  or  to  make  it  knowne  to  him, 
that  he  was  privy  to  their  loves.    Thus  <the  debate  ended,  I  guesse,  in 
some  kind  greetinp,,  and  the  gentleman  went  abroad  to  see  his  pastures^ 
leaving  his  wife  in  bi'd  full  of  sorrow,  and  almost  renting  fa^  henrt 
asunder  with  sighs.    As  soon  as  he  walked  abroad,  the  gentleman  hit 
friend  came  to  the  house,  and  asked  for  the  good  nuin ;  the  pander,  that 
was  privy  to  all  their  practises,  said,  that  hb  master  was  gone  abroad 
to  sec  his  pastures,  but  his  mistresse  was  in  bed;  Why  then,  sayes  he^ 
I  will  goc  and  raise  her  up ;  so  comming  into  the  chamber,  and  kimiig 
her,  meaning  ^as  he  wont)  to  have  used  his  accustomed  dalHadce,  she 
desired  him  to  abstaine,  with  broken  sighs,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tean; 
he  wondering  what  should  make  her  thus  discontent,  asking  her  what 
was  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  protesting  with  a  solemne  oath,  that  if  any 
had  done  her  injury,  he  would  revenge  it,  were  it  with  hasard  of  hia 
life.     She  then  told  him,  scarce  beine  able  to  speake  for  weeping 
that  she  had  a  sirte  to  move  him  in,  which,  if  he  granted  unto  her^  she 
would  hold  him  in  love  and  afiection,  without  change,  nexther  hnsband  ' 
for  ever;  he  promised  to  do  whatsoever  it  were;  then,  says  Atp 
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upon  a  bible,  you  will  do  it  without  exception ;  with  that  he  tooke  a 
bible,  that  lay  in  the  window,  and- swore,  that  whatsoever  she  requested 
him  to  do,  were  it  to  the  losse  of  his  life,  he  would,  without  exception, 
performe  it.     Then  she  holding  downe  her  head,  and  blushing^   began 
ijius:  I  neede  not,  quoth  she,  make  manifest,  how  grossely  and  grievously 
you  and  1  have  both  offended  God,  and  wronged  the  honest  gentleman 
my  husband,  and  your  friend;  he  putting  a  speciall  trust  in  us  both, 
and  assuring  such  earnest  affiance  in  your  unfained  friendship,  chat  he 
even  commited  me,  his  wife,  bis  love,  his  second  life,  into  your  bosomc; 
this  love  have  I  requited  with  inconstancy,  in  playing  the  harlot ;  that 
faith,  that  he  reposed  in  you,  have  you  returned  with  treachery,  and 
^dshood,  in  abusing  mine  honesty,  and  his  honor.     Now;  a  remorse 
of  conscience  toucheth  roe  for  my  sins,  that  i  heartily  repent,  and  vow 
ever  hereafter  to  live  only  to  my  husband ;  and  therefore  my  sute  is  to 
you  that  from  hence  forth  you  shall  never  so  much  as  motion  any  dis- 
honest question  unto  me,  nor  sceke  any  unlaw  full  pleasure  or  conversing 
at  my  hands ;  this  is  my  sute,  and  hereunto  I  have  sworne  you,  which 
oath,  if  you  observe  as  a  &ithful  gentleman,  I  will  conceale  from  my 
husband  what  is  past,  and  rest,  in  honest  sort,  your  faithfull  friend  for 
ever;  at  this,  she  burst  a  fresh  into  teares,  and  uttered  such  si^s,  that 
he  thought,  for  very  griefe,  her  heart  would  have  cleaved  asunder; 
the  gentleman,  astonied  at  this  strange  metamorphosis  of  his  mistris, 
sate  a  good  while  in  a  mase,  and  at  last,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  made 
this  reply ;  So  God  hclpe  me,  faire  sweeting,  I  am  glad  of  this  motion, 
and  wondrous  joyful!  that  God  hath  put  such  honest  thoughts  into 
your  mind,  and  hath  made  you  the  meanes  to  reclaim  me  from  my 
folly:  I  feele  no  lesse  remorse  then  you  doe  in  wronging  sa honest  a 
friend,  as  your  husband,  but  this  is  the  frailenessc  of  man ;  and  there- 
fore, to  make  a  mends,  I  protest  a  new,  never  hereafter,  so  much  as  in 
thought,  to  motion  you  of  dishonesty,  only  I  crave  you  be  silent ;  she 
promised   that,  and  so  they  ended,  and  for  that  time  they  parted. 
At  noone  the  gentleman  came  home,  and  cheerefuUy  saluted  his  wife, 
and  asked  if  dinner  were  ready,  and  sent  for  his  friend,  using  him  won- 
derfall  ^miliarly,  giving  him  no  occasion  of  mistrust,  and  so  plea- 
santly they  past  away  the  day  together:  at  night  when  his  wife  and  he 
went  to  bed,  she  told  him  all  what  bad  past  between  her  and  his  friend, 
and  fiow  she  had  bound  him  with  an  oath,  and  that  he  voluntarily  of 
himselfe  swore  as  much,  being  hartily  sorrie,  that  he  had  so  deeply  of- 
fended so  kind  a  friend.    The  gentleman  commended  her  wit,  atid  found 
her  afterwards  a  reclaimed  woman,  she  living  so  honestly,  that  she  ne- 
ver g^ve  him  luiy  occasion  of  mistrust.    Thus  the  wise  gentleman  re- 
claimed, with  silence,  a  wanton  wife,  and  retained  an  assured  fri«id. 

At  this  pleasant  tale  all  the  boord  was  at  a  mutiny,  and  they  said, 
the  gentleman  did  passing  wisely  that  wrought  so  cunningly,  for  the 
safety  of  his  owne  honor,  but  exclaimed  against  such  a  friend,  as 
woald  to  his  friend  offer  siich  villany,  all  condemning  her,  that  would 
be  80  felse  to  so  loving  a  husband.  Thus  they  did  diversly  descant, 
and  past  away  dinner;  but  this  tale  wrought  little  effect  in  me,  for, 
mi  one  past  grace,  I  delighted  in  change :  But  the  gentleman  that  was 
hb  fiuniliari  god  my  paramour,  was  $o  touched,  that,,  neyer  after,  he 
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would  toach  me  dishonestly^  but  reclaimed  himsclfe,  abstained  fironi 
me,  and  became  true  to  his  friend.    I  wondring,  that,  according  to  his 
wonted  custome,  he  did  not  seeke  my  company ;  he  and  I  being  one 
day  in  the  chamber  alone,  and  he  in  his  dumps,  I  began  to  dally  with 
him,  and  to   aske  him»  \Vhy  he  was  so  strange,  and  used  not  hit 
accustomed  favours  to  me  ?   He  solemnly  made  answere.  That,  thou^ 
he  had  played  the  foole,  in  setling  his  mncy  upon  another  mans  wifir, 
and  in  wronging  his  friend,  yet  his  conscience  was  now  touched  with 
remorse,  and,  ever  since  he  heard  the  tale  afore  rehearsed,  he  had  vowed 
in  hiroselfe,  never  to  do  my  husband  the  like  wrong  againe.    Mj 
husband,  quoth  I,  he  is  none  of  mine,  he  hath  brought  me  here  from 
my  friends,  and  keepcs  me  here  unmarried,  and  therefore  am  I  as  free 
fur  you»  as  for  him,  and  thus  began  to  grow  clamorous,  because  I  was 
debard  of  my  lust«    The  gentleman,  seeing  me  shamlesse,  wisht  me  to 
be  silent,  and  sayde,  Although,  you  be  but  his  friend,  yet  he  holds  yoa 
as  dcare  as  his  wife,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  abuse  him,  neither  would 
I  wish  you  to  be  familiar  with  any  other,  seeing  you  have  a  friend  that 
loves  you  so  tenderly :   Much  good  counscU  he  g^ve  me,  but  all  in 
vaine,  for  I  scorned  it,  and  began  to  hate  him,  and  resolved  both  to  be 
rid  of  him,  and  my  supposed  husband ;   for,  falling  in  with  another 
familiar  of  my  husbands,  I  so  inveagled.  him,  with  sweete  words,  that  I 
caused  him  to  make  a  pcece  of  mony  to  stealc  me  away,  and  so  cany 
n>e  to  London;  where  1  had  not  lived  long  with  him,  but  he,  seeing  my 
light  behaviour,  left  me  to  the  wide  world)  to  shift  for  my  selfc. 

I  now  being  brpught  to  London,  and  left  there  at  -randomi  was  not 
such  a  hous^ove,  while  my  friend  stayd  with  me,  but  that  I  had 
visited  some  houses  in.  London,  that  could  harbour  as  honest  a  woman  as 
my  selfe ;  when  as  therefore  I  was  left  to  my  selfe,  I  removed  my 
lodging,  and  gatci  me  into  one  of  those  houses  of  good  hospitallity, 
vfhereunto  persons  resort,  commonly  called  a  Truggiug^ouse,  or,  to  be 
pkdne^  a  Whore-house,  where  I  g^ve  my  selfe  to  entertaine  all  com- 
panions, sitting  or  standing  at  the  doore  like  a  staule,  to  allure  or  draw 
in  wanton  pasdengprs,  refusing  none  that  would,  with  his  pune,  ppr- 
chase  me  to  be  his,  to  satisfie  the  disordinate  desire  of  hb  mdiie  littt : 
Now  I  bi^n  not  to  respect  personage,  good  qualities,  or  the  gradous 
&vour  of  the  man,  when  I  had  no  respect  of  person ;  for  the  oldest 
lecher  was  as  welcome  as  the  youngest  lover,  so  he  brought  roeale  in. 
his  mouth.    Thu9y  to  the  griefe  of  my  friends,  hazard  of  my  soule^  and . 
consuming  of  my  body,  f  spent  a  yeare  or  two,  in  this  base  or  bad, 
kind  of  life,  subject  to  the  whistle  of  every  desperate  ruffian;  till,  od 
a  time,  there  resorted  to  our  house  a  cluamier,  a  proper  young  man, 
who,  by  fortune,  comming  first  to  drinke,  espying  me,  asked  me^  if  I' 
would  drinkie  with  him;  there  needed  no  great  entreaty,  for,'  asthen,  I 
wanted  company,  and  so  clapt  me  downe  by  him,  and  bqpan  vciy 
pleasantly  to  welcome  him :   The  man,  being  of  hhnsdfe  modiert  and] 
honest,  noted  my  perKmage,  and  juditially  reasoned  of  my  strumpet-*, 
like  behaviour,  and  inwanlly  (as  after  he  reported  unto  me)  grietedy 
that  so  foule  properties  were  hidden  in  so  good  a  proportion,  ud^lhal; 
such  rare  wit  and  excellent  beauty  were  blemisht  widi  whoradMies, 
base  deformity;  inso  much  that  he  bq^m  totUiiktwcU'Of  ne^lMlD 
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wish  that  I  were  as  honest  as  I  was  beautifull.    Againe,  see  how  God 
wrought  for  my  conversion ;  since  I  gave  my  selfe  to  my  loose  kind  of 
life,  I  never  liked  any  so  well  as  him,  in  so  much  that  I  began  to  judge 
of  every  |)arty  and  me  thought,  he  was  the  proptTost  man  that  ever  I 
saw:   ThiiSy  we  sate  both  amorous  of  other,  I  lasciviously,  and  he 
honesdy;  at  last,  he  questioned  with  me,  What  country  woman  I  was, 
and  why,  being  so  proper  a  woman,  I  would  beseeme  to  dwell  or  lye  iu 
a  base  alehouse,  especially,  in  one  that  had  a  bad  name  ?    I  warrant 
yon,  I  wanted  no  knavish  reply  to  fit  him,  for  I  told  him,  the  house  was 
as  honest  as  his  mothers :   Marry,  if  there  were  in  it  a  good  wench  or 
Cwo,  that  would  pleasure  their  friends  at  a  neede,  I  guessed  by  his  nose, 
i^hat  ^orridgp  he  Ipved,  and  that  he  hated  none  such.    Well,  seeing 
me  in  that  voycc,  he  said  little,  but  shooke  his  heade,  paid  for  the 
beere,  aod  went  hii  way,  onely  taking  his  leave  of  me  with  a  kisse^ 
which,  me  thought,  was  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  given  me.    As 
soone  as  he  was  gone,  I  began  to  thinke  what  a  handsome  man  he  was, 
and  wkht,  that  he  would  come  and  take  a  nights  lodging  with  me, 
dtting  in  a  dumpe  to  thinke  of  the  quaintnesse  of  his  personage,  till 
other  companions  came  in,  and  shaked  me  out  of  that  melancholly ; 
but,  as  soone  againe  as  I  was  secret  to  my  selfe,  he  came  into  my 
leinembnuice.    Passing  over  this  a  day  or  two,  this  cloathier  came 
againe  to  our  house,  whose  sight  cheered  me  up,  for  that,  spying  him 
oat  of  a  casement,  I  ranne  downe  theataires,  and  met  him  at  the  doore, 
aad  neartily  welcomed  him,  and  asked  him,  if  he  would  drink ;  I  coma 
^or  that  purpose,  sayes  he,  but  I  will  drinke  no  more  below,  but  in  a 
diamber :  Many,  Sir,  quoth  I,  you  shall,  and  so  brought  him  into  the 
fiiirnt  roome.    In  our  sitting  there  together  drinking,  at  last,  the 
doathier  fell  to  kissing,  and  other  dalliance,  wherein  he  found  me  not 
coy;  at  last  told  me,  that  he  would  willingly  have  his  pleasure  of  me« 
but  die  room  was  too  lightsome,  for,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  he. 
could  not  in  such  actions  away  with  a  light  chamber.     I  consented 
unto  him,  and  brought  him  into  a  roome  more  darke,  but  still  be  sayde 
it  was  too  light :   Then  I  carried  him  into  a  further  chamber,  where 
drawing  a  curtaine  before  the  window,  and  closing  the  curtaiaes  of  the 
bed,  I  asked,  smiling.  If  that  were  close  enough  ?    No,  sweete  love, 
sayei  he,  thait  curtaine  is  not  broad  enough  for  the  window,  some 
watching  eye  may  espy  us,  my  heart  misdoubts,  and  my  credit  is  my 
life;  Love,  if  thou  hast  a  closer  roome  then  this,  bring  me  to  it :  Why 
then,  quoth  I,  follow  me,  and  with  that,  I  brought  him  into  a  bacbs 
loft,*  vniere  atood  a  little  bed,  only  appointed  to  lodge  suspicious 
persons^  so  darke,  that  at  noone  day  it  was  impossible  for  any  mian  to  , 
see  his  owue  hands :  How  now,  Sir,  quoth  I,  is  not  this  darke  enough  ? 
lie  sitting  him  downe,  on  the  bedside,  fetcht  a  deepe  sigh,  and  said, 
lodifiertenl^  so^  so ;  but  there  is  a  glimpse  of  light  in  at  the  tiles,  some 
body  may,  by  fortune,  see  it:    In  £etith,  no,  quoth  I,  none  but  God. 
God,  sayes  he,  I  why.  Can  God  see  us  here  ?  Good  Sir,  quoth  I,  why  . 
I  hope  you  are  not  so  simple,  but  you  know,  Gods  eyes  are  so  cleere 
and  penetrating,  that  they  can  pierce  through  walls  of  brassc :   And 
ahM,  quoth  he,  sweete  Love,  if  God  see  us,  shall  w«  not  be  mora 
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ashamed  to  do  such  a  filthy  act  before  him,  then  before,  men?   lam 
sure,  thou  art  not  so  shamlcsse,  but  thou  wouldst  blush  to  have  the 
meanest  commoner  in  London  see  thee,  in  the  action  of  thy  filthy  lust, 
and  dost  thou  not  shame  more  to  have  God,  the  maker  of  all  things 
see  thee,  who  revcngeth  sinnc  with  death;  he  whose  eyes  are  cleerer 
then  the  sunne,  who  is  the  searcher  of  the  heart,  and  holdeth  vengeance 
in  his  hands  to  punish  sinners?    Oh,  let  us  tremble,  that  we  bat  once 
durst  have  such  a  wanton  communication,  in  the  hearing  of  his  Divine 
Majesty,  who  pronounccth  damnation  for  such  as  give  themselves  over 
to  adultery.     It  is  not  possible,  saith  the  Lord,  for  any  whorcmaster, 
or  lascivious  wanton,  to  enter  into  the  kingdome  of  God ;   for  sucb 
sinnes,  whole  cities  have  sunke,  kingdomes  have  beene  destroyed;  and,. 
though  God  suffer  such  wicked  livers  to  escape  for  a  while,  yet,  at 
length,  he  payeth  home  in  this  world,  with  beggry,  shame,  diseasei, 
infamy;  and  in  the  other  life,  perpetuall  damnation.  Weigh  but  the  incon- 
venience, that  grovvcs  through  thy  loose  life,  thou  art  hated  of  all  that  are 
good,  despised  of  the  vertuous,  and  only  well  thought  of,  of  repro- 
bates, rascals,  ruffians,  and  such  as  the  world  hates,  subjeet  to  their  lust, 
and  gaining  thy  living  at  the  hands  of  every  diseased  leacher.  O,  what 
a  miserable  trade  of  life  is  thine,  that  livest  of  the  vomit  of  sin,  io 
hunting  after  maladies :   But  suppose,  while  thou  art  young,  thoa  art 
favoured  of  thy  companions;  when  thou  waxest  old,  and  that  thy 
beauty  is  faded,  then  thou  shall  be  lothed  and  despised,  even  of  them 
that  profest  most  love  unto  thee :   Then,  good  sister,  call  to  mind  the 
basenessc  of  thy  life,  the  hainous  outrage  of  thy  sin,  that  God  doth 
punish  it  with  the  rigour  of  his  justice.    Oh,  thou  art  made  bcautifullt 
faire,  and  well  formed ;  and  wilt  thou  then,  by  thy  filthy  lust,  make  thy 
hody,  which,  if  thou  be  honest,  is  the  temple  of  God,  the  habitation  of 
the  divell  ?   Consider  this,  and  call  to  God  for  mercy,  and  amend  thv 
life :    Leave  this  house,  and  I  will  become  thy  faitbfuU  friend  in  all 
honesty,  and  use  thee  as  mine  owne  sister.    At  this,  such  a  remorM  of 
conscience,  such  a  fearcfull  terror  of  ray  sin  strook  into  my  mind,  that 
I  kneeled  down  at  his  feet,  and  with  teares  besought  him,  that  he  would 
helpe  me  out  of  that  misery,  for  his  exhortation  had  caused  in  me  a 
lothing  of  my  wicked  life,  and  I  would  not  only  become  a  reformed 
woman,  but  hold  him  as  deare  as  my  father  that  g^ve  roe  life ;  where* 
upon,  he  kist  me  with  teares,  and  so  we  went  downe  together,  where  we 
had  further  communication,  and   presently  he  provided  me  another 
lodging,  where  I  not  only  used  my  selfe  hbnesdy,  but  also  was  so 
penitent,  every  day  in  teares  for  my  former  folly,  that  he  tooke  mc  to  his 
wife;  and  how  I  have  lived  since,  and  lothed  filthy  lust,  I  refene  my 
selfe  to  the  Majesty  of  God,  who  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 

Thus,  country-men,  I  have  publisht  the  conversion  of  an  Englbh 
curtezan,  which,  if,  any  way,  it  be  profitable,  either  to  forwame  yoath^ 
or  withdraw  bad  persons  to  goodnesse,  1  have  the  whole  end  of  my 
desire;  only  craving,  every  father  would  bring  up  his  children  with 
carefull  nurture,  and  every  young  woman  respect  the  honour  of  he^ 
virginitie. 
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ANATOMY  OF  A  WOMANS  TONGUE 

DIVIDED  INTO  FIVE  PARTS  : 

A   MEDICINE,    A    POISON,   A   SERPENT,    FIRE,   AND 

THUNDER. 

thereunto  is  added    divers  new    Epigrams  nevera  before   printed- 
The  fifth  Edition,  with  more  new  Additions. 

LondoDi  printed  for  Riduard  Harper,  and  are  to  be  aold  at  bia  jJiop,  at  thi 
Hoqiital-Gate,  i638.  DmodnriMa,  cootaiiiing  ei|^tceo  pagea. 


The  FronHspieeCf  or  Meaning  of  the  wooden  Picture,  m  the  TitlcPtigc^ 

This  little  emblem  here  doth  represent 

The  bles8*d  condition  of  a  man  content, 

Bless'd  with  a  blessing  sent  him  from  above^ 

A  quiet  wife  wholly  compact  of  love  ; 

In  middle  of  the  title  I  have  placed  them. 

With  hand  in  hand,  my  muse  so  much  hath  graced  Aenu 

The  smiling  sun,  that  o'er  their  heads  doth  shine, 

Doth  shew  true  love  is  heavenly  and  divine. 

Now,  at  each  corner  of  the  title  here. 

Men  discontented  in  their  minds  appear. 

One  sadly  sits,  his  wife  is  grown  so  curst. 

Her  words  like  poison  make  him  swell  and  burst. 

Another  man  is  by  a  serpent  stung, 

What  is  this  serpent  but  a  womanTs  tongue? 

Another  from  the  fire  seems  to  turn, 

To  shew  that  women's  tongues  like  fire  will  bum. 

Another  sounds  his  horn,  and  doth  jejoice. 

To  drown  a  scolding  woman's  clamorous  voice. 

Hie  cloud  of  thunder  o'er  his  hcad^  ^ou  se^ 

Doth  shew  what  thund'ring  tongues  m  women  ba. 

Horns  roar,  and  thunder  rattles  from  the  sky, 

Yet  women  they  will  strain  their  voice  as  high. 

Reader,  no  longer  on  the  title  look, 

But  cast  thine  eye  a  little  on  the  book  : 

Read  it  quite  o'er,  and  surely  thou  wih  say, 

Thy  money  is  well  laid  out,  not  cast  away^ 

A  4 
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To  the  noMnarritd  Man. 


YOUNG  man,  that  now  hast  venturM  on  4  wkf 
And  know^st  not  the  conditions  of  her  Kfe ; 
For  thou  ma/st  live  perhaps  with  her  a  year,^ 
Before  her  qualities  to  thee  appear : 
Make  much  of  her  on  whom  fty  love  is  placed. 
Be  sure  thou  offer  not  the  first  distaste : . 
For,  if  thou  dost,  thou  o^ncst  it  way. 
For  discontent  to  alter  in  J  say ; 
If  she  be  kind  of  nature,  mild,  and  chaste. 
Make  much  of  her,  for  thou  a  jewel  bast ; 
If  she  be  quarrelsome,  and  cxaM  of  nature^ 
Why  policy  >vill  tame  the  fiercest  creature, 
lions  and  tigers  by  policy  ai«  tamed. 
And  other  creatures,  which  here  are  not  named. 
Some  men  will  beat  their  wives,  but  thaifs  ^  way, 
To  make  them  obstinate  and  go  astray ; 
Others  no  means  !i|nto  their  wiwa  alloisr^ 
And  say,  that  is  jthe  way  to  make  thcim  ho^ ; 
But  such  as  these  are  knaves  and  dpiif  qidi  bpora^ 
For  that's  the  way  \fi  make  them  to  be  wAe^m. 
But,  if  thou  seest  her  strive  to  wear  the  bfimbci^ 
Then  stri>e  to  overcome  her  with  kind. speeches. 
If  this  will  not  prevail,  why  then  be  sjofip. 
That  such  a  wife  as  she  is  quite  past  cjooe. 
With  evil  company  refuse  to  gp. 
For  that's  enough  to  make  a  speep  a  shDei|r« 
And  to  this  end  that  thou  shou)dlt  cgii^l  be,. 
Here  thou  shalt  know  what  I  h^ve  dop*  for  the^ 
If  that  a  woman's  tongue  seem  strange  unto  thei^ 
111  shew  what  good  or  evil  th^  ma^  do  tW. 
Into  five  parts  ui^  tongue  I  wifl  divide^ 
Thefint  partis  the  best,assha)l  bi9  tiVd; 
And  these  be  they  in  order  written  under, ' 
A  Salve,  a  Poison,  a  Serpent,  Fire,  pmd  Thunder: 
And  first  a  wpman's  tongue  a  sa|ve  Til  piovei 
If  sbie  be  one  that  doth  lier  husband  love. 
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Haw  a  Wmmat$  TmgmmayhefM  t9UmMiitem. 

THERE  wtt^fteome^,  liandsoMey  piDper  wuA^ 
That  lov'il  a  young  nmn  imy  weU  'Ik  swd, 
Unknown  to.  him  or  unto  any  odier. 
For  she  conofeal'4  it  eveftirow  her  another  $ 
But  she  grew  Jowrsicfcy  axA  aa>  ^rm^^rous  ill. 
Because  poor  weaekshecauU not  have' her  wiH : 
Which  made  her  jaothev  caU  her  the»to  task, 
What  aird  her  lo  he  sioh,  the  ker  4id  ask. 
The  bashful  maid  at  fint  would  notftin^  mj^ 
And  yet,  she  being  wilii^  to  ^(Aey, 
Her  mothes^s  witt,  tiiusi£etatpfiriE  h^sgmk^ 
And  said  she  wa»  in  lore  (with  sudi «  man  ; 
If  she  enjo/d .  him  not,  abs  wai  andisMe^ 
And  made  th'  unhappieBt  creatwe  inider  th'  smi. 
Her  mother  jdtd  at  ths  begior  to  c^ide. 
And  said  bhe  was  t»o  young  ta  be  a  bride : 
Nevertheless  to  the  man's  friends  she  went. 
To  have  both  his  good  will^  and  their  consent. 
This  motion  did  the  young  man's  mother  please, 
But  yet  she  said  that  he  had  a  disease. 
That  was  the  cause  of  ail  her  grief,  alas! 
But  yet  she  would  not  tell  her  what  it  was. 
But,  to  be  short,  they  married  were  with  speed. 
Unto  the  love  sick  maid's  content  indeed. 
And,  since  she  found  he  was  a  lusty  lad. 
She  wonde/d  what  disease  her  husband  had: 
She  found  herliusbandsound  in  wind  and  limb, 
And  no  disease  or  sickness  tiroubled  him. 
But  on  a  time  he  went  forth  sound  and  well. 
And  came  home  very  sick,  the  truth  to  tell; 
For  he  had  been  amot^  a  drunken  crew. 
So  the  new-married  vn&  his  sickness  knew : 
Husband,  quoth  she,  I  now  do  understand 
What  your  disease  is,  come  give  me  your  hand : 
Be  of  good  comfort,  for  I  wUl  assure  yoo, 
I,  under  God,  will  undertake  to  cure  you* 
It  is  a  catching  sickness  and  disease. 
Which  to  prevent,  111  tell  you,  if  you  please ; 
My  words  shall  be  as  physick  for  your  soul. 
If  I  may  freely  speak  without  controul : 
He  gave  consent,  and  thus  she  did  be^n, 
To  tell  her  husband  'twas  a  grievotis  sin : 
It  will,  quoth  she,  if  you  do  use  this  thingi 
Both  soul  and  body  to  confusion  bring: 
And  that  in  time  it  will  impair  your  healtbf 
Weaken  your  body,  aod  consume  your  wealth : 
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Twill  rob  you  of  your  semes  and  your  wit. 
And  for  aU  goodness  make  you  quite  unfit: 
Overthrow  your  credit ;  O  let  me  persuade 
You  from  this  vice ;  wherefore  should  it  be  said 
That  you,  that  are  of  all  men  held  discreet, 
Should  co^e  home  stumbling,  reeling  in  the  street  f 
When  every  little  boy,  to 'your  disgrace, 
Will  laugh  at  you,  and  ieer  you  to  your  ftce. 
And  which  is  more,  if  this  I  often  see^ 
It  will  go  near  to  break  the  heart  of  me.  . 
Then,  if  you  love  me,  and  me  well  respect. 
Banish  that  vice,  sweet-heart,  and  now  reject 
That  company  Uiat  you  esteem  so  dear, 
That  ne^er  will  leave  you  till  they  leave  you  barew 
So  with  such  words  as  these  she  did  ure^^, 
For  she,  poor  heart,  could  neither  scold  nor  rail : 
And  her  kind  loving  words  were  not  in  vain, 
For  he  was  never  after  drunk  again. 
O  happy  men  that  do  such  wives  enjoy. 
Whose  tongues  are  medicines  to  cure  annoy. 


How  a  Wonutn'i  Tongue  nunf  he  itnd  to  be  a  Poison, 

A  MAN  that  had  a  nimble*tongued  wife» 
With  whom  he  li/d  a  discontented  life : 
For  she  would  tell  all  that  her  husband  did. 
And  from  her  gossips  nothing  should  be  hid. 
If  he  sometimes  did  come  home  drunk  to  bed, 
About  the  town  it  should  be  published. 
If  he  a  woman  do  salute  or  kiss. 
Why  all  the  town  forsooth  must  know  of  thb. 
This  made  the  poor  man  weary  of  his  life, 
Because  he  had  such  an  uimatfral  wife. 
Upon  a  time  to  his  neighbour's  house  he  went. 
Much  vex'd  in  mind,  and  wond'rous  discontent. 
He  sits  him  down,  but  not  a  word  he  spake, 
Until  his  buttons  from  his  doublet  brake; 
It  seems  his  heart,  poor  man,  with  grief  was  thrust, 
Which  made  his  buttons  from  his  doublet  burst* 
He  swelFd,  as  if  he  poisoned  had  been. 
Which  caused  them  to  call  their  neighbours  in ; 
Which  when  the  people  saw,  quoth  they,  the  man 
Is  surely  poison'd;  so  away  they  ran. 
Some  for  strong  waters,  some  for  sallet  oil ; 
Which  when  he  saw,  he  could  no  less  but  smfle : 
Quoth  he,  'tis  true,  it  was  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  hath,  like  poison,  done  me  so  much  wrong. 
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No  poison  worse  than  this,  for  certainly 
It  made  my  buttons  from  my-  doublet  fly. 
O  women,  be  not  cruel  unto  men, 
HI  words  are  worse  than  poison  now  and  then. 


Htm  a  WonuuCs  Tongae  may  he  md  to  he  a  Serpent. 

THERE  was  a  man  was  by  a  serpent  stung. 
And  asked  counsel  both  of  old  and  young, 
What  med'cine  to  apply  unto  his  sore. 
Which  every  day  did  vex  him  more  and  more ; 
At  last  a  woman,  old,  and  lame,  and  blind. 
Told  him  that  if  that  serpent  he  could  find. 
Bid  him  pull  but  the  sting,  and  not  in  vain. 
For  he  should  mend,  and  soon  be  well  again. 
It  is  impossible  for  me,  quoth  he,    . 
So  many  serpents  in  that  place  there  be. 
To  find  the  self-same  serpent  out  again, 
That  puts  me  now  unto  such  grief  and  pain. 
Another  man  stood  by  that  had  a  wife, 
That  was  a  shrew,  that  raised  wond'rous  strife : 
Quoth  he,  I  have  ^  serpent  every  night. 
That  lieth  in  my  bosom,  and  can  bite; 
And  sure  I  think  ;he  best  way  it  will  be. 
To  cut  that  sting  out  that  so  troubleth  me. 
And  by  experience  I  do  know  her  tongue 
To  be  that  sting  that  does  me  so  much  wrong. 
So  home  he  goesy  and  doth  her  kindly  greet, 
And  takes  his  wife  and  binds  her  hands  and  feet 
With  that  the  tempest  did  begin  to  rise. 
She  swore  that  she  would  claw  out  both  his  eyes. 
Ay,  quoth  the  man.  111  give  you  leave  to  claw. 
Your  hands  being  bound,  so  he  his  knife  did  draw ; 
What  will  you  murder  me,  yuu  knave,  quoth  she  ? 
No,  I  will  only  cut  thy  tongue  from  thee, 
Repl/d  the  man :  When  she  heard  him  say  so. 
My  gentlewoman  knew  not  what  to  do.^ 
But  she  intreated  him  to  spare  her  tongue. 
And  promis'd  she  would  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  that  she  would  be  loving,  kind,  and  mild. 
And  even  as  harmless  as  the  new-born  child ; 
Bid  him  do  what  he  will,  if  base  he  found  her ; 
So  upon  this  condition  he  unbound  her, 
And,  having  tamed  her  by  policy, 
They  ever  after  lived  quietly. 
Men  have  enough  to  do  that  marry  shrews, 
Better  tam«  them  by  policy  than  blows. 


tri  Tim  AKA^mUt  tip 


Hewn  Wdmmfi  Tbtigtim^ht  taUiohe  a  At. 

A  simple  countryman  a  wife  had  married, 
So  good,  that  he  wished  longer  he  had  tarrkd« 
To  plouj^  and  cart  he  used  for  to  go, 
But  the  poor  man  was  troubled  with  a  shrew: 
And,  being  one  day  vexed  in  his  mind. 
He  went  Miroad  some  comfort  for  to  find. 
He  overtook  two  men  in  discontent. 
That  had  shrews  to  their  wives,  to  whom  he  went* 
Well  overtaken,  honest  men,  quoth  he, 
Let  not  my  company  offensive  be. 
Nor  me  rgect,  *cause  I  am  something  rode, 
And  do  into  your  compai^  intrude ; 
For  I  walk  here,  only  to  ease  my  ibitid. 
Because  small  comfort  I  at  home  can  find, 
nils  true,  when  any  storm  is  on  Ae  sea. 
Men  seek  for  har&our,  'cause  they  safe  would  be( 
And,  when  a  storm  upon  the  land  doth  rise. 
He  that  makes  little  haste  home  is  unwfae. 
But  when  a  storm  is  in  the  house,  O  then. 
The  field  and  sea  are  best  for  such  poor  men. 
Faith,  friend,  said  thqr»  wc  know  your  meaning  jrell. 
Our  cases  are  alike^  the  truth  to  tell : 
And  here  we  walk  like  pilgrims,  as  you  see, 
And  right  glad  of  your  company  we  be. 
Then  one  of  them  out  of  his  pocket  took 
Some  notes  out  of  an  old  decayed  book, 
And  'cause  the  rest  should  not  his  words  despise. 
He  took  some  notes  from  scripture  too  likewise; 
These  were  the  words,  as  t  remember  well, 
*  The  tongue  is  set  upon  the  fire  of  hell/ 
O,  quoth  the  plough-man,  if  these  things  be  true. 
It  will  be  ne^er  the  worse  for  me  nor  you : 
For  we,  that  have  our  hell  upon  the  earth, 
Shall  have,  I  hope,  our  heaven  after  death. 
So  home  he  goes  unto  his  wife  with  speed. 
And,  though  that  he  could  neither  write  nor  read, 
Yet  he  had  leamM  enough  to  school  his  wife^ 
Hoping  hereby  to  make  her  mend  her  life ; 
So  in  he  comes,  and  with  his  wife  is  bold. 
Thinking  'twould  not  be  long  'ere  she  would  scold : 
Which  to  prevent,  because  he  did  misdoubt  heri 
He  told  her  that  she  carried  hell  about  her ; 
And  that  one  told  him,  beina  a  scholar  great, 
That  ft  woman's  tongue  it  is  Uie  devil's  seat; 
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And  that  it  is  a  most  pernidaos  lyar, 

A  backbiter  and  a  consumuu  fire; 

The  woman,  hearing  tiiis,  did  Ude  her  hc^ 

It  was  a  certain  sign  she  had  tome  grace. 

When  he  saw  this,  he  kissed  her  k>^0|^y 

And  after  thattiiey  lited  quietly: 

And  some  report  her  eyes  in  tean  the  drenched. 

And,  with  those  tears^  holi-fire  itsdf  was  quenched. 


B4yw a  fFoam^sTonpit  ma^f  hemiiioUiQTkmier. 


THERE  was  a  huntsman  did  a 
Whose  tongue  did bseedluBi ntttchaonwi 
But  when  she  scolded^  heUsi  hoin  woald  eoond^ 
Purposely  herclamoroua  tomieheVldiDlrnSd.. 
But,  on  a  time,  her  voice  ■&hig^  sh^fearSi ' 
She  drowns  the  horn,  and  tbit.poof  honlh 
Away  he  goes  unto  a  neigh bowli^ioiiiiyc 
To  drink  away  his  grief,  and'tocasaiMe: 
Neighbour,  quoth  he,  pray  take  it  not  in  scorn, 
Resolve  me,  what  is  louder  tkaa  a  lK>ni^ 
Thunder,  quoth  heisloudir,  ngr  good-iiMnil.. 
Now  heaven^  quoth  tiio;hoiitimaa,  ne>difeQi> 
From  such  like  thund^aS'Ihcaid  ei^nowf, 
That  drowned  my  shrill  hoQiy.'aid  fbarVfe  hIb  Imk 
Thunder  brings  rain,  quoth  in^  O^ke^iveofiMivofMiy 
Take  in  your  clothes,  and  say^-  I  *  'mwiingy^aiyoiiw 
Quoth  the  other  man,  you  knoW'nofiishabjMiieqp, 
For  there  hath  been  no  thunder  all  this  day. 
Yes,  quoth  the  huntsman,  Idare^  boldly  tWeaiy 
Such  alike  thunder  I' ditlnivMrheiri-   ' 
Not  in  the  element^  but  4ieve  ft^to4rV 
Unto  my  terror^  yet  unknown- 1»  fom* 
The  thunder  is  in  my  wifi^s*iongtEte*UMam9P% 
No  thunder  like  the  thund'ritig  of^a  ^weulaa* 
He  takes  his  leave,  and  homevHinlste  i|M(Uii^liaiti^ 
Hoping,  that  now  the  tempert^quitfe<pails/'  /'  > 
But,  all  the  way  he  goes,  he  cries  a-main, 
Women,  take  in  your  sheets  Itklike  to^taio  % 
For,  since  it  thundei'dy  'tis  not'  yetwi^lwii^ 
And,  after  thunder,  is  usually  a  slibn^:'-' 
But,  when  his  wife  did  come  to  lnid>w  6t  thiSy 
Her  tongue  did  never  after  do  amiasi'         - 
Nor  was  she  after  known  to  be  sa  bold| 
To  thunder  with  her  tongue,  to  xaili  or  lodd. 
Thus  policy,  by  wise  men,  still  is  UMd 
To  tame  a  shrew,  by  whom  they  are  abused*  ^ 
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Thus  in  five  parts  I  do  divide  the  tougue. 
And  yet  no  civil  woman  do  I  wrong ; 
Nor  yet. uncivil  women  can  deny, 
But  that,  of  them,  I  speak  but  sparingly ; 
For,  I  protest,  I  wish  so  well  to  all. 
That  I  will  never  dip  my  pen  in  gall. 


THE  SONG. 

TO  TBB  TUKB  OP  THE  OLB  BBIDl. 

WHEN  the  world  was  made,  as  I  understbod, 
All  that  was  made,  God  saw  it  was  good ; 
Then  God  made  Adam,  and  gave  him  life, 
And,  of  his  rib,  he  made  him  a  wife; 
So  mild,  so  wond^rous  mild, 
Was  Adam's  sweet  wife. 
That  it  was  ne'er  known 
Her  tongue  raised  strife* 

But,  when  the  world  received  a  curse^ 

Then  women,  like  men,  grew  wone  and  worse. 

Among  these  weeds,  to  supply  men's  wants, 

There  grew  some  medicinary  plants, 

So  good,  so  wond'rous  good, 

That  man  may  procure 

A  wife,  as  a  medicine 

To  heal  the  impure. 

But  do  not  to  that  woman  sue. 
That  hath  a  tongue  as  long  as  two; 
For,  if  thou  love  her  wond'rous  well, 
Her  poison'd  words  will  make  thee  swell  : 
Such  grief,  such  wond'rous  grief, 
Thy  heart  will  possess. 
That  all  thy  life-time 
Thou  wilt  live  in  distress. 

Nor  come  not  to  that  woman's  house. 
That  takes  delight  to  drink  and  carouse ; 
For,  when  she  is  drunk,  she*ll  prove  thy  foc^ 
And  thy  reputation  overthrow : 
So  false,  so  wond'rous  fiilse. 
Her  tongue  it  will  be. 
And,  in  the  end,  prove 
A  serpent  to  thee. 
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If  thou  hear  a  woman  curse  and  swear. 
To  love  such  a  woman  I  wish  thee  forbears 
For  all  the  town  doth  know  full  well. 
Her  tongue  is  set  on  the  fire  of  hell : 
Such  flames,  such  wond'rous  flames. 
From  her  tongue  will  come, 
Twere  better  that  such 
A  woman  were  dumb. 

If  thou  see  a  woman  loud  and  high, 

As  loud  as  thunder  from  the  sky. 

Then  stop  thine  ears,  and  go  thy  way; 

It  is  no  boot  for  thee  to  stay :  :  i 

So  loud,  so  wond'rous  loud. 

Her  tongue  it  will  be. 

As  thou  shalt  find 

Like  thunder  to  thee. 

There  is  a  way  to  tame  a  shrew. 
And  this  is  it,  if  thou  wilt  know; 
Thy  love  must  teach  her,  by  degrees,      t 
How  she  the  serpent's  head  may  squeese: 
So  subtle,  so  wondrous  subtle. 
This  serpent  appears, 
That  man  and  wife 
He  sets  by  the  ears. 

Now,  if  these  lines  she  understand. 

And  bring  herself  under  command ; 

If  she  her  duty  so  well  know, 

Then  take  my  word,  she'll  be  no  shrew : 

So  good,  so  wond'rous  good. 

This  woman  will  be, 

In  after- times, 

A  comfort  to  thee. 


Epigram  /• 

THERE  was  a  fellow,  that  would  undergo 
To  tame  the  fiercest  and  cruell  st  shrew. 
That  lived  on  the  earth  ;  and  so  'twas  tr/d ; 
For,  after  that,  he  had  one  to  his  bride. 
With  whom  he  liv*d  in  discontent  and  strife. 
That  made  him  almost  weary  of  his  life : 
She  brought  him  to  his  night-cap,  and,  with  grief. 
He  took  his  bed,  refusing  all  relief. 
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It  chucecl  «1  a  dihc,  a  bull  broke  loose 
Out  of  A  baicbd^K  yard,  or  sUughlM-houie, 
Stuk-mBd,  asd'wlllk  his  horns  tlie  ground  up^ttfts, 
With  twenty  maitiff^ogs  about  his  ean. 
The  wonwn-coniliier'd  man,  tliat  lay  in  bed. 
Hearing  a  noite,  steps  up,  like  one  half  dcad^ 
Asti,  opening  the  casement  in  great  haste, 
LooUiw  npon  the  bail,  did  take  distaste 
To  MeUm  hal'd  with  ropes,  and  tore  with  dop. 
With  hooting  boys  akippino  about  lllce  fng^i 
Bepm  to  call  to  th«m,  Mi,  hold  your  hwaia. 
And  nndentaitil  now  liow  dit!  i&atter  stimdii ; 
Why  hale  you  w  the  bidtl  Let  Uln  alane; 
Til  too  much  odds,  u  ttahy  n&to  one : 
Bat,  if  youll  have  him  tam'd,  be  ntfd  by  nK^ 
Oive  him  a  wife,  and  he'll  toon  taiued  be. 

Sfignm  II. 

THERE  «H  an  andmt  batdidtu-of  litr, 
Conld  not  endure' to  bea^a  wonunptkOB; 
And,  to  prermt  tbe  mSMbief  of'  tbe  tDagoc^ 
Tha  man  did  live  a  bat^helor  ao  ^tWi' 
An  old,  decayed  maid  to  him  did'OMMV 
That  lack'd  a  serrtce,  feeble,  lame;  abd  dngfb 
Made  signs  to  him,  that  he  woultf  hvT  pnftr,  * 
That  she  might  tnve  this  ancient  batchelor.  - 
To  whom  he  said.  Now  welcome  homat  Abb; 
For,  since  I  cannot  brodt  a  pitiolngdnb, 
m  many  thee,  dwra^  IhoU  W  iam>'  ta&  <Ai, 
Becausel  know  thou  wHt'tiot pnteaMDW: 
What  shall  I  say  f  My  lAind  llT&cely  tirtik-: 
The  dumb  had  better  luck,  ihatf  aOdUf  cAu  vpeak. 

Sfigram  III. 

JOAN,  I  do  hear,  Oat  (hoa  art  tnmed  tcoU, 
And  I  am  sony  thou  art  grown  so  bold. 
Since  I  do  know,  when  tkott  wait  counted  cml; 
Can  man's  ill  mannen  make  a  woman  evil  I 
ThenlUwedpeiMMidedwill-byMonaB,  . 
Because  1  williMli-cWtiMtwik  womaa. 


Sfiigramiy. 
Qvcf.  PEC>,«Iat'llhG  rCasoOymsocvsWKdaMf 

Am.    Because  to- Sreyoii  haw  no  bettMT  can.    • 
Why  do  you  to  the  aleJiouse  follow  me  } 
Because!  you  at  home  haA  nlher  see. 
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Why  do  you  scold,  when  I  at  home  do  come  ? 
Would  you  he  drunk^  and  have  me  to  be  dumb  ? 
And  why  speak  you  not  of  it  on  the  moirow  ? 
Because  my  heart  is  then  too  full  of  sorrow* 
Alas,  poor  heart,  'tis  time  for  me  to  mend ; 
Pity  to  break  the  heart  of  such  a  friend. 


Epigram  Vm 

I  had  a  bird,  which,  with  great  care  and  pains, 
I  taught  to  sing;  my  pleasure  was  my  gains: 
But,  O !  I  had  a  parrot  at  the  last, 
That,  without  teaching,  leam'd  to  speak  too  fast. 

Epigram  VI. 

A  scolding  woman  vex'd  her  husband  so, 
That  out  of  doors  he  discontent  did  go ; 
And,  as  he  sadly  went  along  the  street, 
A  discontented  man  this  man  did  meet. 
Weeping  and  wailing,  wringing  of  his  hands : 
Of  whom  the  other  man  of  him  demands, 
What  was  the  cause,  that  he  lamented  so  } 

0  friend,  quoth  he,  the  cause  of  this  my  woe 
Is  this :  my  wife  is  dead,  and  I  am  left 
Comfortless,  and  of  comfort  quite  bereft ; 

As  good  a  creature  as  e'er  li/d  on  earth. 
This  morning  did  she  lose  her  vital  breaUi. 
Was  she  so  good  ?  Quoth  he;  so  is  not  mine : 

1  would  my  wife  had  then  excused  thine. 


Epigram  VII • 

TWO  men  did  walk  together  in  the  street; 
Neighbours  they  were,  and  both  of  them  discreet : 
Friend,  quoth  the  one,  the  death  of  my  good  wife 
Doth  grieve  me  so,  I  think 'twill  end  my  life. 
And  truly,  qnoth  the  other.  Neighbour  John, 
I  may  rejoice,  that  mine  is  dead  and  gone ; 
For,  whilst  she  liv'd,  I  ne'er  liv'd  merry  day. 
And,  now  she's  dead,  I  may  both  sport  and  play 
Follow  my  work,  and  never  be  controul'd : 
No  grief  like  his,  that's  troubled  with  a  scold. 


VOlf  IV. 
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No  sooner  had  he  spoke,  but  two  sUmt  dsmcft 

Were  scolding,  and  forgot  each  othei^s  names ; 

Whore,  slut^  and  drab,  between  these  two,  were  comhob, 

The  ordinary  language  of  bad  women* 

He,  that  was  troubled  with  the  scolding  wife, 

Did  run,  as  be  had  ran  ev*n  for  hb  life  ; 

And  would  not  be  persuaded  otherwise, 

But  that  his  wife  then  from  her  grave  did  rise^ 

And  that  she  followed  him,  and  kept  a  sdr, 

Because  she  heard  him  talk  so  much  of  her : 

Art  come  again,  qnoth  he,  for  to  torment  me  f 

Now  I  do  wonder  who  the  devil  sent  thee^ 

O,  if  the  remembrance  of  a  scold  do  so. 

What  will  the  living  presence  of  them  do  ? 

Epigram  VIII. 

THERE  was  a  woman  known  to  be  so  bold. 
That  she  was  noted  for  a  common  scold ; 
And  on  a  time,  it  seems,  she  wron^d  her  betten, 
Who  sent  her  unto  prison,  bound  in  fettm : 
The  day  of  her  arraignment  being  come, 
Before  grave  elders,  this  then  was  her  doom : 
'    She  should  be  ducked  over  head  and  ears, 
In  a  deep  pond,  before  her  overseers. 
Thrice  was  she  under  water,  yet  not  fainted^ 
Nor  yet,  for  aught  that  I  could  see,  was  daunted ; 
For,  when  with  water  she  was  covered. 
She  clappM  her  hands  together  o'er  her  head. 
To  signify,  that  then  she  could  not  talk. 
But  tiben  she  would  be  sure  her  hands  should  walk : 
She  had  no  power,  but  yet  she  had  a  will, 
That,  if  she  could,  she  %ould  have  scolded  still : 
For,  after  that,  when  they  did  her  up-hale, 
Fiercely  against  them  all  then  did  she  rail. 
This  proves  some  women  void  of  reasonable  wit ; 
Which  if  they  had,  then  would  they  soon  submit. 

Epigram  IX» 

A  countryman,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Sulil  all  hb  living  and  to  Spain  would  go : 
His  wife  went  with  him  i  though  she  were  unkind. 
None  could  persuade  her  for  to  stay  behind. 
They  shipping  took ;  and,  as  they  sailM  along, 
The  billows  rose,  the  wind  grew  wond*roua  strong 
So  that  there  was  a  mig^  tempest  then, 
Wliich  caused  the  captain  to  command  the 
To  cast  their  greatest  burdens  over4xMurd  ; 
The  which  was  done  acoordiog  U 
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Tke  countryman,  observing  what  they  did. 
Took  ap  bis  wife  upon  his  back,  nnbid. 
And  went  to  cast  her  o'er  into  the  sea, 
Cryii^  aloud.  This  is  a  happy  day, 
This  is  the  greatest  burden  that  I  have, 
Tis  best  for  me  to  make  the  sea  her  grave : 
But  she  intreated  him  to  spare  her  life, 
And  she  would  prove  a  kind  and  loving  wife. 
And  some  report,  this  fear  with  her  so  wrought, 
That  she  became  good,  that  before  was  naught. 

Epigram  X» 

TWO  young  men  for  a  maid  of  late  did  strive, 
'Ere  either  of  them  knew  the  way  to  thrive : 
One  challenged  the  other  for  to  fight ; 
But  this  same  challenge  did  him  so  affright. 
That  he,  on  even  terms,  gave  o'er  the  sute, 
Without  an  arbitrator  to  dispute ; 
And,  'cause  that  fighting  he  did  so  abhor. 
He  said,  she  was  not  worth  the  fighting  for  : 
Nevertheless,  because  he  lov'd  her,  though. 
At  cross  and  pile  he  was  content  to  throw. 
Now,  reader,  do  not  think  the  wench  mistook  him, 
The  wench  was  cross  enough,  for  she  forsook  him ; 
Upon  the  other  fellow  did  she  smile. 
So  cross  to  one,  and  to  the  other  pile. 

Epigram  XL 

HARRY  was  marr/d  to  a  Guildhall  wife, 
And  he  that  parchment  wench  did  often  curse : 
Though  she,  poor  wretch,  was  still,  and  void  of  strife, 
Yet  he  burn'd  her,  and  took  on  ten  times  worse. 
Well,  Harry,  if  this  die,  shake  off  thy  fetter ; 
Marry  no  more,  for  seldom  comes  the  better. 

Epigram  XIL 

AN  honest  man,  being  troubled  with  a  scold, 
Told  her,  if  she  continued  so  bold. 
That  he  would  have  a  case  made  out  of  hand, 
To  keep  her  tongue  in,  under  his  command. 
Well,  she  had  need  to  have  a  special  care. 
Lest  she,  with  scolding,  wear  her  tongue  threadbare ; 
Which  if  she  do,  'twill  be  so  poor  and  base. 
That,  sure,  her  tongue  will  not  be  worth  a  case. 

Epigram  XIIL 

AN  honest  waterman,  that  kept  a  ferry. 
Did  take  delight  to  see  his  children  merry ; 
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And  on  the  tongs  sometimes  he'd  play  a  fit. 
And  the  poor  c&dren  would  dance  after  it ; 
And  always,  when  his  wife  did'scold,  they  say. 
The  good  man  he  upon  the  tong9  would  play ; 
Methought  it  was  a  strange  sig^t  to  behold 
Man  play,  children  dance,  and  woman  scold. 


Epigram  XIV. 

A  wretched  woman  strove  to  wear  the  breeches. 
And,  to  her  husband,  us'd  uncivil  speeches  : 
Nay,  she  was  not  content  ill  words  to  send  him, 
Bvt  she  a  box  o'  fh'  ear  at  last  did  lend  him  : 
The  man  did  for  her  valour  praise  her  much, 
Because  she  gave  him  such  a  gentle  touch. 
Come,  faith,  quoth  he,  the  first  three  hits  for  sixpence. 
Here,  take  this  cudgel,  try  how  thou  canst  fence ; 
I  hope  I  am  not  such  a  silly  elf. 
But  I  am  able  to  defend  myself. 
Together  by  the  ears,  al  last,  they  fell. 
And  cudgel'd  one  another  very  well. 
A  porter,  loaden  with  neat's  tongues,  and  sowce, 
£nquired  for  the  master  of  the  house. 
Faith,  friend,  quoth  he,  Fll  tell  you  presently, 
For  we  are  striving  for  the  mastery  : 
At  length  the  woman  did  begin  to  yield. 
The  man,  with  much  ado,  did  win  the  field. 
Porter  (quoth  he)  now  speak  your  mind  to  me, 
For  I  am  master  of  the  house  you  see. 
Sir,  quoth  the  porter,  your  wife's  friends  liave  sent 
Neats  tongues  and  sowce  to  feed  upon  this  Lent. 
How  toneues,  quoth  he  ?  Take  them  away  ag^n. 
For  an  ill  tongue  hath  almost  been  my  bain ; 
Go  tell  my  wife's  friends,  of  all  meats  that  be, 
The  tongue  agrecth  worst  of  all  with  me. 
And,  as  for  sowce,  I  sowcing  have  enough  : 
She  cannot  only  scold,  but  she  can  cuff. 


Epigram  XV, 

A  woman  that  did  love  a  cup  of  ale. 
Would  oft  be  drunk,  and  would  as  often  rail. 
And  scold  at  every  one  she  met  withal. 
And  being  drunk  upon  a  time  did  fall 
Scolding  at  every  one  that  passed  by. 
And  being  drunk  the  people  let  her  lie; 
At  length  a  certain  parrot  heard  her  talk. 
And  talk'd  as  fast  as  she,  and  cried.  Walk,  waHt, 
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Ay,  quoth  the  woman,  send  me  now  your  handy 
And  I'll  walk  home,  and  yet  she  could  not  stand. 
Betwixt  these  two  there  is  a  difference, 
I  fain  would  know  who  spoke  the  better  sense« 

Epigram  XVI, 

JOHN  BARRET  had  a  parrot  for  to  sell, 
And  went  about  where  gentlemen  did  dwells 
To  sell  bis  parrot;  at  the  length  he  met 
A  friend  of  his,  that  inwardly  did  fret, 
For  he,  it  seems,  had  marryM  with  a  shrew, 
That  vex'd  his  mind  wherever  he  did  go. 
Quoth  Barret,  Friend,  will  you  my  parrot  buy, 
Which  can  both  talk  and  prate  most  daintily  ? 
No,  quoth  the  man,  I  thank  you,  good  John  Barret : 
Faith,  I  am  too  much  troubled  with  a  parrot^ 
Yet,  in  n^ard  you  are  a  friend  of  mine, 
J  am  content  to  change  my  bird  for  thine. 
O,  quoth  John  Barrett,  are  you  grown  so  wise  ? 
Your  bird  I  fear  will  claw  out  both  mine  eyes* 

Epigram  XVII. 

A  fellow,  that  was  troubled  with  a  wife. 
With  whom  he  liv'd  a  discontented  life. 
Set  up  a  bill,  and  colourM  it  with  green : 
Within  this  place,  quoth  he,  is  to  be  seen 
A  monster  like  a  woman,  more  uncivil, 
In  form  a  woman,  but  in  speech  a  devil. 

Epigram  XVI I L 

A  woman  did  demand  g(  me  of  late. 
Why  I  condemn'd  her  for  her  idle  prate : 
Since  that  her  tongue,  although  a  member  bad. 
Was  all  the  'fensive  weapon  that  she  had; 
I  cannot  tell,  how  it  did  her  defend. 
But  I  am  sure,  that  it  did  me  offend : 
For  a  sharp- weapon'd  woman  I  will  praise  her^ 
For  why  her  tongue  is  sharper  than  a  tslzot. 

Epigram  XIX. 

TWO  men  complained  sorely  of  their  wives, 
And  said  they  lived  very  unnaf  ral  lives. 
My  wife,  quoth  one,  my  veiy  heart  will  breaks 
For  she  is  sullen,  and  ^e  will  not  speak. 
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O,  quoth  the  other,  it  is  a  sweet  distreasy 

For  of  two  evils  always  chuse  the  less. 

Thy  wife  wants  tongue,  and  mine  she  hath  too  much. 

Unhappy  are  those  men,  whose  wives  are  such. 

Epigrwn  XX, 

THERE  was  a  woman,  a  notorious  scold, 
That  used  to  be  so  audacious  bold. 
That,  when  her  husband  to  the  alehouse  went. 
Would  follow  him,  although  small  coin  he  spent ; 
And  she  would  scold  so  wond'rous  loud  and  fieicc, 
It  is  past  my  skill  the  same  for  to  rehevie : 
But,  when  she  was  rebuk'd,  she  would  reply» 
It  was  her  nature  to  talk  hastily. 
If  it  be  so,  pray  tell  roe,  good  John  Goldit^ 
What  difference  is  'twixt  hasty  talk  and  scdding. 

Epigram  XXL 

THERE  was  a  certain  man  a  wife  did  wed, 
That  was  but  meanly  t&ught,  but  better  fed. 
For  always,  when  h^  was  dispos'd  to  play, 
This  woman  woi|ld  be  sullen  all  the  day ; 
Which  vexed  him,  who  thought  he  had  great  wroqgt 
Complaining  that  his  wife  bad  ne'er  a  tongue : 
But  I  think  no,  for  I  have  heard  it  told. 
That  he  was  bless'd,  because  she  would  not  scold* 
But  he  did  vex  her  so,  that,  at  the  last. 
She  that  had  lost  her  tongue  did  prate  too  fast. 


An  Epitaph^ 

HERE  lies  my  wife  in  earthly  mould. 
Who,  when  she  hv'd,  did  nought  but  scold* 
Peace,  wake  her  not ;  for  now  she's  still ; 
She  had,  but  qow  {  liave  my  will. 


4-  Drtam^ 

I  wander'd  forth  a  while  agooe, 
And  went  1  knew  not  whither, 
But  there  were  beauties  many  a  oi^e 
Appeared  all  together* 
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In  a  pleasant  field  of  mirth, 
I  walked  all  about ; 
In  the  garden  of  the  earth 
A  spirit  found  me  out^ 

Jealousy  her  heart  did  wound, 
She  was  made  the  people's  wonder;; 
Like  a  tempest  was  her  sound. 
And  her  speech  like  claps  of  thunder. 

Homewards  then  I  went  with  speedy 
Reason  good,  and  why  ?   Because 
I  perceiv'd  that  Jove  decreed, 
Sweet  meat  should  have  sowre  sauce* 

Vinegar  was  mix^d  with  cream, 

But  all  this  was  but  a  dream. 


Thefaathful  Shepherds  dying  Song. 

To  tlie  Tone  of 
<  Madam,  be  4:0vcred)  why  ttind  yon  bare?* 

COME,  shepherds,  cast  your  pipes  away, 

No  time  for  mirth  when  grief  is  near : 

If  that  you  please  a  while  to  stay. 

My  sorrow  to  you  111  declare. 
Unhappy  I  that  plated  my  love. 
On  her  that  did  inconstant  prove. 

As  I  sat  by  my  flocks  of  sheep, 
Upon  a  merry  holiday, 
Although  my  flocks  I  safe  did  keep, 
Yet  beauty  stole  my  heart  away. 

A  heavenly  beauty  came  to  me, 
And  did  salute  me  with  a  smile* 
From  Cupid's  snares  I  lived  free, 
Until  her  looks  did  me  beguile. 

I  wedded  her^  made  her  my  own. 
She  was  as  neighbour  to  my  heart; 
My  fortunes  I  have  overthrown. 
For  she  from  me  did  quickly  start. 

Her  company  I  could  not  have, 
Neither  by  nigfit,  nor  yet  by  day. 
I  was  no  better  than  her  slave. 
For  I  did  work,  when  she  did  play. 
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Then  was  I  forc'd  the  sea  to  cross, 
And  leave  my  wedded  wife  behind ; 
But  I  was  happy  in  my  loss. 
Because  to  me  she  provd  unkind* 

In  three  years  after  I  was  gone. 
She  chose  herself  another  mate ; 
I  found  her  with  another  man. 
And  then  she  said  I  came  too  late. 

Then  I  was  shipp'd  away  again, 
I  was  bctray'd  I  know  not  how, 
And  landed  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
And  now  again  returned  to  you. 

You  woods,  you  hills,  yo.u  dales,  you  gro? es. 
You  brooks,  and  eyery  pleasant  spring. 
You  creatures,  come,  whom  nothing  moves, 
And  hear  a  woful  shepherd  siqg. 

For  to  my  fellow  shepherd  swains, 
I  oftentimes  have  made  my  mone, 
But  what  my  mournful  words  contains 
Is  rightly  understood  of  none. 

O  sacred  heavens,  why  do  I  spend 
My  just  endeavours  thus  in  vain. 
Since  what  the  fates  do  fore-intend, 
They  never  after  change  again  ? 

Nor  fiuth,  nor  love,  nor  true  desert. 
Nor  all  that  woful  man  can  do, 
Can  win  him  place  within  her  heart. 
That  finds  he  was  not  bom  thereto. 

And  so  farewel,  kind  shepher*!?  all, 
Adieu,  adieu,  false  shepherdess. 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  my  call, 
For  thou  hast  brought  me  to  distress. 

He  sent  his  groans  up  to  the  skies. 

And  yielded  up  his  vital  breath ;  / 

The  shepherds  closed  up  his  eyes. 

And  laid  him  in  his  bed  of  death* 

They  sung  a  mournful  elegy. 
Over  his  grave,  where^  as  he  lay, 
All  flesh,  quodi  they,  is  bom  to  die. 
And  this  shall  be  his  epitaph : 

Lo,  here  lies  he  that  placed  hb  love| 
On  her  that  did  inconstant  prove. 
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SINCE  first  my  bopk  was  piinied,  I  do  hear. 
Some  women  no  good-will  to  me  do  bear: 
But  I  must  needs  confess,  that  they  were  such, 
£ven  of  the  vulgar  sort  that  I  did  touch* 
And  such|  whose  carriage  with  t&eir  breeding  shown,  . 
Unto  the  world  their  weakness  have  made  known ; 
Proved  themselves  guilty  of  the  things  I  wdt, 
Shewing  but  little  manners^  and  letfs  wit. 
But,  since  I  find  my  book  hath  done  some  good, 
I  will  go  forward,  though  by  them  withstood : 
It  hath  converted  two,  and  made  them  civil, 
That  were  almost  as  bad  as  is  the  devil ; 
They  did  confess,  they  did  disgrace  their  marriage^ 
And  wrong  their  husbands  by  their  evil  carriage; 
They  did  confess,  that  I  was  in  no  fault. 
By  shewing  them  how  poorly  they  did  halt ; 
laey  do  confess,  how  yiey  indebted  are 
For  my  good  will  to  them  and  honest  care, 
Had  to  their  credit  and  their  reputation. 
And  glad  was  I  of  this  their  recantation : 
And  glad  was  I  when  this  I  understood, 
That  I  was  bom  to  do  a  woman  good« 
Henceforth  I  promise,  and  I  do  not  flatter. 
To  rest  their  servant  in  a  greater  matter. 
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A  SECOND  AND  MOST  EXACT 

RELATION 

OF 

THOSE  SAD  AND  LAMENTABLE  ACCIDENTS, 

Which  happened  in  and  about  the  Parish  Church  of  Wydocomho,  near 

the  DartoioorS)  in  Devonihire, 

OV  SUNDAY  THB  2l8T  OF  OCTOBX&  LA$T»  l638« 

Cme^  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  detolatioKs  he  htdh  made  m 

the  earth* 

P8AX..  xlvi.  S. 

Imprimtw  Thomu  Wyke,  R.  P.  Epifc.  Load.  Cqi.  Domeit  PiriiiUd  tl  Umdam 
1^  G.  M.  for  R.  Harford,  snd  are  to  be  told  «l  hiitliop  in  Q«gqrt-lwd  iBcyt 
in  PUemMter-Roir,  at  tlie  Gilt  Bible»  Ifiat.  Qnvto»  contrining  tMilj-tim 
pagw. 


Thontfi  tbU  ia  called  propcifar  the  lecoad  idition  of  tMa  imadu  M  neddeat  t  ifft 
it  indndci  the  former  miatim,  and  adda  and  cxptaiaa  aooie  paanfEBi  eitaar 


omitted  or  left  obacaref  by  way  of  appendix. 
Aa  for  tlie  Tcradty  of  thia  Mition,  I  am  in  no  doobt,  being  ao  wcD 
Bcensed  to  be  printed  by  the  IKdiop  of  Londonii  domeitlck  <teplaiB  ; 
conld  wish  that  theae  tennora  of  the  Lord  would  peranade  men  to  be  moMaftiM 
of  hb  jndpicntB)  and  to  aedi  for  hit  mercy  and  pralectioBi  ia  te   ' 
by  a  j«rt  dbchaife  of  their  reapectire  dntiea. 


To  the  Reader. 

I  here  present  thee  with  a  second  relation  of  that  wonderful  acddnft 
which  the  printing  of  the  former  boolL  hath  given  occaaon  oC 
Having  now  received  a  full  and  perfect  relation,  as  is  potsible  lo  be 
hoped  for,  or  procured,  assuring  thee  it  is  not  grounded  on  infbnna* 
tion  taken  up  at  second-hand  ;  but  those  persons  bdnfl  now  cosm  Id 
London,  who  were  eye-witnesses  herein,  and  the  chietest  discoweiaia 
of  the  effects  of  these  terrible  accidents :  Although  thou  hadit  tbe 
truth  hi  part  before,  yet  not  the  tythe  thereof,  the  fiill  idatioq 
whereof  thou  shalt  find  here  annexed,  following  after  the  fonncr 
relation,  supplied  in  all  those  particulars,  wherein  there  was  anj 
defect  before,  supposing  it  better  to  annex  it,  than  to  dissolve  and 
blend  it  with  the  former,    Wha(  thou  hadst  not  befoie»  shall  only  be 
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supplied  now,  and  bo  more ;  and  what  tho«  findest  not  kere^  tate  to 
be  true,  as  they  are  expressed  there  ;'  and,  although  it  be  larger  UuA 
our  former,  yet  we  desired,  in  penning  thereof,  not  to  trouble  theft 
with  many  words,  but  only  the  substance  of  this  sad  matter,  as  con* 
cisely  as  we  could  ;  and,  though  the  price  be  more,  yet  suspend  thy 
censure  till  thou  hast  perused  it,  and  Uien,  it  may  be,  thou  wilt  gim 
him  thanks,  who  hath  been  at  the  pains  to  add  this  to  the  former  | 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  unless  he  could  tender  it  upoD>  veiy 
good  authority,  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  more  than  needful.  W« 
know  fome  and  report  vary  exceedingly,  not  knowing  wherein  to 
pitch  our  belief,  for  it  much  increaseth  or  dimioisheth  by  flying,  «> 
cording  to  the  apprehension  and  memory,  both  of  the  givers  ovt,  aad 
takers  up ;  but  take  this  on  his  word,  who  only  widntb  ttBdioliCDd* 
eth  thy  good .    Farewell. 


A  trtie  Relation  of  those  most  strange  and  lamentahk  Acddents^  happen^ 
mg  in  the  parish  church  of  Wydecomb^  in  DevonsUrCf  qu  Sundaji  the 
2lst  of  October,  l6SB. 

GOD's  visible  judgments,  and  terrible  remonstrances,  which  every 
morning  are  brought  to  light,  coming  unto  our  knowledge,  should  1m 
our  observation  and  admonition,  *  that  thereby  die  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  may  learn  righteousness  ;'*  for  to  let  them  pass  by  us,  as  water 
runs  by  our  doors,  unobserved,  argues  too  much  regardlesness  of  God, 
in  the  way  of  his  judgments  f;  not  to  suffer  them  to  sink  into  ouralfeov 
dons,  and  to  prove  as  so  many  terrible  waming-pieces^  which  are  shot 
off  from  a  watch-tower,  to  give  notice  of  an  enemj^s  approach,  to 
awaken  and  affright  us,  are  but  a  means  to  harden  our  hearts  agdnst 
the  Lord,  and  to  awaken  his  justice  to  punish  us  yet  more :  But  ^to 
hear  and  fear,'t  ^d  to  do  wickedly  no  more ;  to  search  our  hearts,  and 
amend  our  ways,  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  any  of  Grod's  m- 
inarkable  terrors  manifested  among  uSf  When  God  is  angry  with  ns,  it 
ought  to  be  our  wisdom  to  meet  him,  and  make  peace  with  him :  And, 
where  we  see  legible  characters  of  his  power  and  wrath,  to  learn  to 
spell  ^ut  his  meaning,  touching  ourse)ves ;  to  leave  off  a!l  busy,  mali^ 
ciotts,  causless,  ^nd  unchristianly  ceqsuring  of  others,  and  to  turn  in 
upon  ourselves,  remembering,  Vel  panttendum,  vel perewndum,  ^  Except 
we  repent,  we  shall  likewise  perish,^  Certain  it  is,  that  we  do ,  in  vain^ 
expect  immunity  from  God's  judgments,  by  slitting,  or  contemning 
them,  or  increasing  in  our  sinnings  ag^nst  him.  If  Pharaoh,  by  the 
terror  of  thundering  and  lightning,  was  so  affrishted,  that  be  saitfa  to 
Moses,  *  Intreat  the  Lord,  for  it  is  enough,  mat  there  be  no  more 
mighty  thunderings  and  hail/§  And  if  Caligula,  out  of  the  fear  of 
thunder,  would  run  under  his  bed  to  hide  himself:  How  much  more 
should  we  Christians  learn  to  fear  aud  tremble  before  the  most  mighty 

•  £ph.  iii.  5.  \  In.  zxn*  9,  U*  t  Bana  pueoreai  terror  omnim, 
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God,  ^  wliosd  voice  only  can  shake  the  mountains,  and  rend  the  rocks, 
and  divide  the  flames  of  flre** ;  rends  churches,  amaseth,  and  strikes 
dead  at  his  pleasure,  the  Sons  of  men  ?  As  the  prophet  David  saith, 
'  He  doth  whatsoever  he  plea^th  in  heaven  and^eurth ;  he  causeth  the 
vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  maketh  lightniiigB  for 
the  rain,  and  bring^th  the  wind  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth  ;  so  un- 
searchable is  his  wisdom,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out*'  Therefore^ 
this  should  awe  and  humble  our  hearts  before  the  Lord,  rising  up  unto 
more  perfection  in  godliness,  doing  unto  our  God  more  and  better  ser- 
vice than  ever  hitherto  we  have  done,  reverencing  and  sanctifying  his 
dreadful  name  in  our  hearts :  especially  when  his  judgments  hieak  in 
upon  men,  even  in  his  own  house,  ^mingling  their  blood  with  ihm  sa* 
orifices,'  and  that,  in  a  most  terrible  manner,  smiting,  and  wounding,  and 
killing,  as,  in  this  ensuing  relation,  may  appear ;  which,  for  the  sudden* 
ness  and  strangeness  thereof,  and,  in  a  manner,  miraculous,  considering 
the  many  circumstances,  I  believe  few  ages  can  parallel,  or  produce  the 
like.  The  Lord  teach  thee  to  profit  thereby,  that  it  may  be  as  a  ser- 
mon preached  to  thee  from  heaven  by  the  Lord  himself. 

Upon  Sunday  the  twenty-first  of  October  last,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Wydccombe,  near  the  Dartmoors,  in  Devonshire,  there  fell,  in  time  of 
divine  service,  a  strange  darkness,  increasing  more  and  more,  so  that  the 
people,  there  assembled,  could  not  see  lo  read  in  any  book ;  and  sud- 
denly, in  a  fearful  and  lamentable  manner,  a  mighty  thundering  was 
heard,  the  rattling  whereof  did  answer  much  like  unto  the  sound  and 
report  of  many  great  cannons,  and  terrible  strange  lightning  therewith, 
greatly  amazing  those  that  heard  and  saw  it,  the  darkness  iocreasing  yet 
more,  till  they  could  not  see  one  another ;  the  extraordinary  lightnuf 
came  into  the  church  so  flaming,  that  the  whole  church  was  preseothr 
filled  with  fire  and  smoke,  the  smell  whereof  was  very  loathsome^  mud 
like  unto  the  scent  of  brimstone ;  some  said,  they  saw,  at  first,  a  ereat 
fiery  ball  come  in  at  the  window,  and  pass  through  the  church,  fSiich 
so  afirighted  the  whole  congregation,  that  the  most  part  of  them  fell 
down  into  their*  seats,  and  some  vpon  their  knees,  some  on  their  fiicei^ 
and  some  one  upon  another,  witli  a  great  cry  of  burning  and  scalding^ 
they  all  giving  up  themselves  for  dead,  supposing  the  last  judgment-day 
was  come,  and  ^at  they  had  been  in  the  very  fls^cs  of  hell. 

The  minister  of  the  parishy  Master  George  Lyde,  being  in  the  pulpi^ 
or  seat  where  prayers  are  read,  however  he  might  be  much  astonisned 
hereat,  yet,  through  God's  mercy,  had  no  other  harm  at  all  in  his  body; 
but,  to  his  much  grief  and  ^mai^ement,  beheld,  alte^ard,  die  lamenta- 
ble accidents :  and,  although  himself  was  not  touched,  yet  the  lidit- 
ning  seized  upon  his  poor  wife,  fired  her  ruff,  and  linnen  next  to  ner 
body,  and  her  clothes,  to  the  burning  Qf  many  parts  of  her  body,  in  $ 
very  pitiful  manner.  And  one  Mistress  Ditfoni,  sitting  in  the  pew  widi 
the  minister's  wife,  was  also  much  scalded,  but  the  maid  and  child, 
sitting  at  the  pew-door,  had  no  harm.  Besides,  another  woman,  ad- 
venturing to  run  out  of  the  church,  had  her  clothes  set  on  fire,  and  was 

*  ftal»  xiis. 
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not  only  strangely  burnt  and  scorched,  but  had  her  flesh  torn  about  her 
back  almost  to  the  very  bones.  Another  woman  had  her  fle^  so  torn, 
and  her  body  so  grievously  burnt,  that  she  died  the  same  night. 

Also  one  Master  Hill,  a  gentleman  of  good  account  in  the  parish, 
sitting  in  his  seat  by  the  chancel,  had  his  head  suddenly  smitten  agaittot 
the  wall,  through  the  violence  whereof  he  died  that  night,  no  other  hurt 
being  found  about  his  body ;  but  his  son  sitting  in  the  same  seat  had  no 
harm.  There  was  also  one  man  more,  at  the  same  tastent,  of  whom  it 
is  particularly  related,  who  was  warrener  unto  Sir  Richard  Reynolds,  his 
head  was  cloven,  his  skull  rent  into  three  pieces,  and  his  brains  thrown 
upon  the  ground  whole,  and  the  hair  of  his  head,  throu^  the  violence 
of  the  blow  at  first  given  him,  did  stick  fast  unto  the  pillar  or  wall  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  place  a  deep  bruise  into  the  wall,  as  if  it  were 
shot  against  with  a  cannon-bullet. 

Some  other  persons  were  then  blasted  and  burnt,  and  so  grievously 
icalded  and  wounded,  that  since  that  time  they  have  died  thereof,  and 
many  others  not  like  to  recover,  notwithstanding  all  the  means,  diat  can 
be  procured,  to  help  them.  Some  had  their  clothes  burnt,  and  their 
bodies  had  no  hurt ;  and  some,  on  the  contrary,  had  their  bodies  burnt, 
and  their  clothes  not  touched,  and  some  their  stockings  and  legs  burnt 
and  scalded,  and  their  outward  buskings  not  one  thread  singed.  But  it 
pleased  God,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  to  remember  mercy, 
sparing  some,  and  not  destroying  all,  yet  very  many  were  sorely  scalded 
in  divers  parts  of  their  bodies  ;  and,  as  all  this  hurt  was  done  upon  the 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  so  the  hurt  also  that  was  then  done  unto 
the  church  was  remarkable. 

There  were  some  seats,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  turned  upside 
down,  and  yet  they  which  sat  in  them  had  little  or  no  hurt ;  also  a  boy, 
sitting  on  his  seat,  had  his  hat  on,  and  near  the  one  half  thereof  was 
cut  off,  and  he  had  no  hurt.     And  one  man,  going  out  at  the  chancel- 
door,  a  dog  running  out  before  him,  was  whirled  about  towards  the 
door,  and  fell  down  stark  dead  ;  at  the  sight  whea'of  he  stepped  back 
within  the  door,  and  God  preserved  him  alive.     Also,  the  church  itself 
was  much,  torn  and  defaced  by  the  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  thereby, 
also,  a  beam  was  burst  in  the  midst,  and  fell  down  between  the  minister 
and  dark,  and  hurt  neither ;  and  a  weighty  great  stone,  near  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church,  is  torn  out  and  removed,  and  the  steeple  itself  is 
much  rent ;  and  there,  where  the  church  was  most  rent,  there  was  least 
hurt  done  to  the  people,  and  not  any  one  was  hurt  either  with  the  wood 
or  stone,  but  a  maid  of  Manaton,  which  came  thither,  that  afternoon,  to 
see  some  friends,  whom  Master  Frynd,  the  coroner,  by  circumstances, 
supposed  she  was  killed  with  a  stone.    There  were  also  stones  thrown 
from  the  tower,  and  carried  about,  a  great  distance  from  the  church,  as 
thick  as  if  a  hundred  men  had  been  there  throwing,  and  a  number  of 
them,  of  such  weight  and  bigness,  that  the  strongest  man  cannot  lift 
them.      Also,  one  pinnacle  of  the  tower  was  torn  down,  and  broke 
through  into  the  church. 

Moreover,  the  pillar,  against  which  the  pulpit  standeth,  being 
but  newly  whitcd,  is  now,  by  this  means,  turned  black  and 
sulphury*    Furthermore,  one  man  that  stood  in  the 'chancel,  with 
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his  £ioe  toward  the  bellfry,  observed,  as  it  were,  the  riSHig  ^  dfMt 
or  lime,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  which  suddenly,  as  with  a  pfiiff 
of  wind,  was  whirled  up,  and  cast  into  his  eyes,  so  that  he  cowM  net 
see  in  twelve  hours  after,  hut  now  his  sight  is  restored,  and  he  hadi  no 
other  hurt  The  terrible  lightning  being  past,  all  the  people  beii^  ki 
wonderful  amaze,  so  that  they  spake  not  one  word,  by  and  by  one 
Master  Ralph  Rouse,  vintner  in  the  town,  stood  up,  saying  these  words : 
'  Neighbours,  in  the  name  of  God,  shall  we  venture  out  of  the  church  t 
To  which,  Mr.  Lyde  answering,  said,  '  It  is  best  to  make  an  end  of 
payers,  for  it  were  better  to  die  here,  than  in  another  place/  Bttt  they, 
looking  about  them,  and  seeing  the  church  so  terribly  rent  and  tons, 
durst  not  proceed  in  their  publick  devotions,  but  went  forth  of  Che  churdi. 

And  as  all  this  was  done  within  the  church,  and  unto  the  chwch,  to 
there  were  other  accidents  without  the  church,  of  which  I  will  give  you 
a  touch.  There  was  a  bowling-alley  near  unto  the  church-yard|  which 
was  turned  up  into  pits  and  heaps,  in  manner  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  plowed.  At  the  same  time  also,  at  Brickstone,  near  Plymooft, 
there  fell  such  store  of  hail,  and  such  hail-stones,  that,  for  quanticy, 
they  were  judged  to  be  as  big  as  ordinary  turky-q|gi;  tome  of  diem 
vrere  of  five,  some  of  six,  and  others  of  seven  ounces  wei|^. 

We  are  also  certainly  informed,  that,  at  the  same  time,  as  near  at  it 
can  be  guessed,  there  fell  out  the  like  accident  unto  the  church  at 
Norton,  in  Somersetshire,  but  as  yet  we  hear  of  no  persons  hurt  theietn : 
Also  it  is  related  by  a  gentleman  who  travelled  in  those  ports  at  that 
time,  he  being  since  come  to  London,  that,  where  he  was,  the  lig^tnii^ 
vras  so  terrible,  fiery,  and  fiaming,  that  they  thougjht  their  boutet,  at 
every  fiash,  were  set  on  fire,  insomuch  that  their  horses  in  the  stable 
were  so  affi^ted  that  they  could  not  rule  them. 


The  AddUum  to  tke  farmer  Btlaiinu 

THIS  church  of  W;^decombe  being  a  laige  and  fiur  chufch  newly 
trimmed,  there  belonging  to  it  a  very  fair  steeple  <w  tower,  with  gnat 
and  small  pinnacles  thereon,  it  being  one  of  the  fitmoutstt  towcn  m 
all  those  western  parts ;  and  there  being  gathered  a  great  congivgatioo, 
to  the  number,  as  is  verily  believed,  of  at  least  three  hnndied  pcnoas. 

Master  Lyde,  with  many  others  in  the  church,  did  see,  pietently  oAer 
the  darkness,  as  it  were,  a  great  ball  of  fire,  and  most  terrible  lightain^ 
come  in  at  the  window,  and  therewithal,  the  roof  of  the  church,  in  the 
lower  part  against  the  tower,  to  rend  and  gape  wide  open ;  wheteat  he 
was  so  much  amazed,  that  he  fell  down  into  his  seat;  and  onspeakaMe 
are  the  mighty  secret  wonders  the  Lord  wrought  immediately,  of  whieh, 
because  thou  hast  the  general  relation  befoie,  I  will  give  thee  thii^  at 
near  as  can  be  discovered,  in  the  order  and  course  thereof,  which  £nt 
began  in  the  tower,  and  thence  into  the  church ;  the  power  of  that 
vehement  and  terrible  blast  struck  in  at  tbe  north  side  of  the  tower, 
tearing  through  a  most  strong  stone  wall  into  die  stairs,  which  goes  up 
round  with  stone  steps  to  the  top  of  the  leads;  and,  being  gotten  in, 
struck  agAinst  tbe  odier  side  of  tin  wall,  and,  finding  not  way  Mk 
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th^re,  it  rebounded  back  agpkin,  with  greater  force^  to  that  tide  next  th« 
churchy  and  piercing  through,  rig^  against  the  higher  window  of  the 
churchy  took  the  greatest  part  tbefeof  with  ity  and  likewise. tome  of  the 
stonesy  and  frame  of  the  window,  and  so  strode  into  the  churchy  comiif 
with  a  mighty  power;  it  struck  against  the  northnside  wall  of  tha 
churchy  as  if  it  w^re  with  a  great  canoon-buUet,  cjt  jsomewbat  like 
theretOy  and  not  going  through,  but  exceedingly  shaking  and  bfUtering 
the  wally  it  took  its  coarse  directly  up  that  isle,  stiait  to  the  pulpit 
or  ^eat  where  master  Lyde  sat ;  and  in  the  way,  tfaedce  going  up,  it 
took  all  the  lime  and  sand  of  the  waUy  and  m«<^  gmted  the  atones 
thereof,  and  tore  oiT  the  side  desk  of  the  pulpit;  and,  upon  tfaie  pulpily 
on  the  side  thereof,  it  was  left  as  Uack  and  moist  as  if  it  had  beim 
newly  wiped  with  ink. 

Then  it  goes  strait  up  in  the  same.  isl%  and  struck  off  all  dM 
hinder  part  of  the  warrenei^s  head  ^the  biains  fell  baekwatd,  intiie 
and  whole,  into  the  next  seat  behind  hiroy  and  two  pieces  of  his  skull) 
and  dashed  his  blood  against  the  wall ;  the  other  piece  ^  his  skuU  iSsU 
into  the  seat  where  he  sat,  and  some  of  the  skin  of  his  head,  fl«fa,  aod 
hair  was  carried  into  the  chancel,  and  some  of  his  hair,  to  the.qikaniity 
cf  a  handfuly  stuck  &st,  as  with  lime  and  sand  newly  tempered,  upo« 
one  of  the  bars  of  the  timber-work  partition  between  the  church  and 
chancel.  And  one  man,  who  sat  next  to  the  wamener  m  the  same 
seat,  was  scalded,  and  all  burnt  on  that  side  next  the  wurreaer,  from  the 
▼ery  head  to  the  foot,  and  no  hurt  at  all  on  the  other  side*  And,  in  the 
second  seat  behind  him,  was  another  struck,  in  a  most  fearful  manner; 
for  he  was  so  burnt  and  scalded  all  over  his  body,  from  his  forehead 
downward  below  his  knees,  insomuch  that  he  was  all  over  like  raw 
flesh  round  about ;  and,  which  is  roost  wonderful,  his  clothes  not  once 
hart,  neither  his  head  nor  hair,  who,  notwithstanding,  died  not  then,  but 
lived  in  great  misery  above  a  week  after. 

But  to  gd  on  in  our  relation.  It  is  supposed,  it  having  been  since 
by  divers  judiciously  viewedy  that  here  the  power  or  force  divided 
itself  two  ways ;  one  part  whereof  struck  out  of  the  window  over  dieir 
heads,  which  tore  out,  and  carried  away,  some  great  stones  out  of  the 
wall  with  the  window,  and  further  they  could  not  trace  it ;  but,  with 
the  force  of  the  stroke,  at  going  forth,  it  struck  the  lime  and  sand  on 
the  wall  with  many  small  stones,  or  grit,  so  forcibly,  that  the  lime, 
sand,  and  grit  returned  back,  like  hail-shot,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  where  men  did  sit,  and  struck  into  their  faces,  much  disfiguring 
them,  and  smote  into  the  wall,  and  into  the  timber  of  the  partition, 
some  of  which  stones  could  not  be  picked  out  till  the  next  day 
foUowng. 

But  the  other  part  of  the  force  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall, 
just  before  the  warrener's  seat,  and  there  pierced  in,  heaving  up  all  the 
wall  ill  that  place,  rending  and  tearing  it  from  the  very  ground,  as  high 
almost  as  the  height  of  a  man ;  there  it  broke  through  into  the  chancel, 
tmd,  about  the  number  of  eight  boys  sitting  about  the  rails  of  the 
communion  table,  it  took  them  up  from  the  seats,  and  threw  them  all 
on  heaps  within  the  rails,  and  not  one  of  them  hurt ;  and,  one  of  them 
having  bis  hat  lying  upon  the  rail,  it  was  cut  and  burnt  halfway. 
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Then  it  went  directly  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  chancel,*  and 
struck  master  Hill  mortally  in  his  head,  so  that  he  died  that  night ; 
but  his  son,  sitting  as  close  by  him  as  one  man  can  sit  by  another,  for 
the  seat  would  hold  but  two,  had  no  harm  at  all,  not  so  much  as  cmce 
sindged.  But  it  struck  against  the  wall  so  forcibly,  that  it  beat  in  the 
wall  behind  him,  as  if  it  had  been  shot  against  with  a  cannon-bnllet, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  former  relation  ;  but  there,  not  going  throngfab 
it  recoiled  back  again,  coming  about  the  chancel,  as  it  is  conceived, 
and  tore  out  violently  one  of  the  great  side-stones  of  the  chancd  door, 
against  which  it  smote,  cleaving  it  all  to  pieces,  and  there  it  is  supposed- 
it  went  forth ;  but  some  reasons  there  are  to  think  it  did  not,  for  none 
of  the  pieces  of  the  side^tone  were  carried  out  with  it,  but  fell  down 
within  the  chancel ;  besides,  the  consideration  of  the  mighty  strai^  and 
secret  works  thereof  in  the  body  of  the  church,  for  there  it  had  rent  and 
tore,  and  flung  about  marvellously. 

The  seats,  where  men  and  women  sat,  were  rent  up,  turned  upside 
down,  and  they  that  sat  in  them  had  no  harm ;  also,  many  of  tboae 
pews  and  seats  rent  quite  from  the  bottom,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
seats  there,  and  those  that  sat  in  them,  when  they  came  to  themselves, 
found  that  they  were  thrown  out  of  their  own  into  other  seats,  three  or 
four  seats  higher,  and  yet  had  no  harm.  And,  moreover,  all  the 
wood,  timber,  and  stones  were  torn  all  to  pieces,  and  violently  thrown, 
every  way,  to  the  very  walls  of  the  church  round  about. 

One  man  sitting  upon  the  church-bier,  at  the  lower  end,  the  bier  wis 
struck  and  torn,  and  he  that  sat  thereon  was  thown  into  one  of  die 
pews  by  the  wall-side,  a  good  distance  off. 

Many  also,  both  men  and  women,  being  very  much  hurt  and  scalded 
in  divers  places  of  their  bodies,  and  after  divers  manners,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  among  whom,  Mrs.  Lyde,  the  minister's  wife,  was  one, 
who  suffered  herein,  as  it  is  related  in  the  former.  And  also  Mn* 
Ditford,  her  gown,  two  waistcoats,  and  linnen  next  her  body,  burnt 
clean  off,  and  her  back  also  very  grievously  down  to  her  waist  burnt 
and  scalded,  and  so  exceedingly  afflicted  thereby,  she  could  neither 
stand  nor  go  without  help,  being  led  out  of  the  church.  And  one 
ancient  woman  was  so  terribly  burnt,  and  her  flesh  torn,  especially  her 
hand,  the  flesh  was  so  rotten  and  perished,  that  her  hand  is  cut  off 
that  it  might  not  endanger  her  arm ;  and  many  of  those,  that  weif 
then  burnt  and  scalded,  have  since  died  thereof. 

And,  furthermore,  all  the  roof  of  the  church  is  terribly  torn,  and  a 
great  part  thereof  broken  into  the  church  by  some  great  stones,  tint 
were  torn  off  the  tower;  and  all  the  other  part  hangs  fearfully,  all  ragged 
and  torn  in  divers  places,  ready  to  drop  down ;  it  tore  likewise  all  the 
windows,  shook  and  rent  the  church  walls  in  divers  places,  but  die 
chancel  roof  had  little  or  no  hurt.  Moreover,  a  beam  vras  burst  in 
sunder,  which  fell  down  between  the  minister  and  clerk,  yet  hut 
neither.  Nor  was  there,  in  all  this  time,  any  one  hurt  either  wHh 
stick  or  stone,  but  only  one  man  that  had  a  little  bruise  on  his  back  ; 
and,  as  there  was  least  hurt  done  where  the  timber  and  stone  fell  moa^ 
so,  on  the  contrary,  where  no  timber  nor  stone  fell,  there  was  most 
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hurt  done.  And  all  this  while,  after  the  terrible  noise  and  lightning, 
not  one  in  the  church  can  remember  they  either  hesird  or  saw  any 
thing,  being  all  deadly  astonished. 

And,  when  the  lightning  was  past,  the  people  beihg  still  in  a  maze, 
not  one  could  speak  a  word  to  another ;  but  by  and  by  master  Rouse 
came  a  little  to  himself,  standing  up,  and  spake  as  in  the  former  relation; 
and,  speaking  to  Master  Lyde^  he  also  thereupon  began  to  recover 
himself,  and  answered  as  well  as  he  could,  trembling,  as  is  expressed 
before,  not  knowing  of  any  hurt  that  was  done,  either  to  his  wife  or 
any  else ;  but  they,  looking  about  them,  saw  a  very  thick  mist,  with 
smother,  smoke,  and  smelf,  insomuch  that  they,  not  any  there,  saw  the 
danger  over  their  heads.  But,  they  two  going  forth  together  at  the 
chancel  door,  they  saw  a  dog  whirled  up  some  height  from  the  ground, 
taken  up  and  let  down  again  three  times  together,  and  at  last  fell  down 
stone  dead,  all  the  lightning  being  past,  neither  could  they  see  any 
thing  at  all  near  the  dog. 

Then  presently  the  rest  of  the  people  scrabled  forth  the  church  as 
well  as  they  could ;  the  mist  and  smother  went  away  by  degrees,  but 
was  not  quite  gone  in  half  an  hour  after :  And,  being  come  forth,  they 
saw  their  danger,  which  before  they  knew  not;  for  the  tower  and 
church  were  grievously  cracked  and  shattered,  and  some  of  the  stones 
on  the  church  and  tower  torn  off,  and  thrown  every  way  roundabout, 
and  huge  weighty  stones  split  all  to  pieces,  some  thrown  distant  from 
the  church  at  least  an  hundred  yards.  And  one  great  stone,  like  a 
rtiassy  rock,  was  carried  olf  the  pinnacle  all  over  the  east-end  of  the 
church,  and  over  the  church-yard,  and  into  another  close  over  the 
hedge;  there  it  grazed,  breaking  up  the  ground  deeply,  and,  as  it  is 
imagined,  it  was  done  by  that  massy  stone,  which  was  carried,  at  least, 
ten  yards  beyond,  and  there  bruised  the  ground  very  deep,  where  it  lay 
immoveable. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  church,  there  is  a  bowling-green,  torn 
up  and  spoiled  with  stones  as  before ;  amongst  many  others  there  fell 
therein  one  great  broad  stone,  like  a  table,  and  in  the  fall  was  broken 
all  to  pieces,  they  being  struck  edge-ways  into  the  ground,  also  many 
great  stones  were  sunk  so  deep  on  all  sides  the  church,  that  some  were 
struck  in  even  with  the  ground,  and  some  lower.  Some  stones  were 
thrown  over  Master  Rouse's  house  an  hundred  yards  from  the  church, 
and  sunk  into  the  earth  not  to  be  seen,  but  only  the  hole,  where  the 
stone  went  down  ;  and  Master  Rouse's  house,  on  that  side  next  the 
church,  was  torn  up,  the  covering  carried  off,  and  one  of  the  rafters 
broke  into  the  house. 

Then  a. while  after,  before  night,  they  adventured  into  the  church 
to  fetch  out  the  dead  bodies,  some  whereof  bc-ing  brought  forth,  and 
laid  in  the  church-yard;  there  was  then  present  a  woman,  being  till 
that  time  much  astonished,  coming  better  to  herself,  upon  sight  of 
the  dead  bodies  remembered,  that  she  brought  her  child  to  church 
with  her;  they  then,  going  in  to  seek  for  it,  found  her  child  going  hand 
in  hand  with  another  little  child,  being  met  coming  down  one  of  the 
isles,  and  had  no  hurt,  nor  seemed  to  be  any  thing  frighted  by  their 
cbuntenances ;  neither  were  there  any  children  in  the  church  hurt  at 
VOL.  ir.  T 
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all ;  but  the  other  child's  mother  was  gone  home,  never  remembering 
she  had  a  child,  till  it  was  brought  to  her. 

But  as  strange  a  thing  as  any  of  these  was  that,  concerning  Robert 
Mead  the  warrener ;  he  bring  not  missed  all  this  while,  immedialelyy 
Master  Rouse,  his  dear  acquaintance,   remembering  him,  and  ieelng 
him  not,  nor  none  knowing  what  was  become  of  him.  Master  Route, 
stepping  to  the  window,  looked  into  the  church  where  the  warrener 
used  to  sit,  and  there  saw  him  sitting  in  his  seat,  leaning  upon  bb 
elbow,  his  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  before  him;  he  supposed  him 
to  be  a-sleep,  or  astonished,  not  yet  come  to  himself;  he,  calling  to 
awake  him,  wondered  he  made  no  answer;  then  his  love  to  him  caused 
him  to  venture  into  the  church,  to  jog  bin  awake,  or  to  remember  him, 
and  then,  to  his  much  grief,  he  perceived  his  friend  to  be  a  dead  man  ; 
for  all  the  hinder  part  of  his  head  was  clean  cut  off,  and  gone  roun4 
about  his  neck,  and  the  forepart  not  disfigured,  as  they  supposed  when 
they  drew  near  him. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wydecombe,  hearing  of  this  sad  accident, ' 
sent  his  man,  David  Barry,  that  night  thither,  to  hear  what  news, 
and  to  see  what  hurt  was  done;  but,  it  being  dark,  he  could  see 
nothing  that  night,  but  only  hear  thc^ir  relations.  But  on  Monday, 
the  day  following,  they  came  to  take  notice,  and  view  the  ruins  of 
the  church,  and  what. accidents  had  fallen  out;  then  all  this  relation 
was  made  apparent  to  him,  and,  1  may  safely  say,  to  thousands  more  of 
witnesses,  that  are  ready  to  give  testimony  to  all  this  relation. 

But  having  seen,  and  observed,  as  much  as  they  could  about 
the  church,  the  tow«T  being  locked  up,  what  hurt  was  done 
there,  was  as  yet  unknown :  There  being  then  a  motion  made  to 
open  the  door  to  see  what  hurt,  no  man  was  found  willing  to  adventure, 
much  less  ascend  up  therein,  all  the  people  being  as  yet  in  a  terrible 
fear;  the  remembrance  of  their  groat  hurts  and  dangers  being  so  iresh 
in  their  minds;  for,  some  bcintr  to  be  buried  in  the  church  that 
afternoon,  as  namely,  Master  Hill  and  Robert  Mead,  their  graves  being 
close  by  one  another,  the  minister  read  the  burial  to  both  at  once,  and 
when  he  came  to  thoj^e  words,  Earth  to  earth,  a«»hes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,  the  fall  thereof,  making  a  8udd<>n  noise  upon  the  coffins,  made 
them  all  in  a  great  fear  run  out  of  the  church,  tumbling  over  one 
another,  supposing  that  the  church  was  falling  on  their  heads. 

But  the  said  David  resolved   to  venture  himself  to  discover  what  he 
Could,  and,  calling  for  the  key  to  open  the  door,  it    was   brought  by 
the  sexton,  yet  they  all   persuaded  him   not  to  vmture,   for  the  tower 
was  so  crazy,    torn,  and  shattered,  that  they  were  all  of  opinion,  it 
might  fall,  as  they  might  well  judge  by  the  outside;  but,  he  putting 
in  the  key  to  opi*n  the  door,  it   would  not  unlock  it,  but  run  quite 
through  :  then  the  sexton,  he  trying  also,  could  find  no  lock,  and  yet 
the  duor  still   fast ;  then,  an  iron  bar  being  used  to  force  it  off  the 
hinges,  it  could  not  be  done  tliereby,  till  at  last  he,  espying  the  bolt  of: 
the  lock  shot  into  the  staple,  desired  them  to  hold  the  door  up  with. 
the  bar,  that  he  might  put  in  his  arm  to  put  back  the  lock,  and  found 
there  all  the  wood  and  wards  of  the  lock  gone ;  then,  the  door  being. 
with  much  ado  forced  open,  the  said  David  was  to  go  up  ficst,  and 
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the  sexton  to  follow  him,  where  he  found  so  mueh  rubbish  and  stone 
tumbled  down,  that  he  could  hardly  creep  up ;  he  having  his  sword  by 
his  side,  it  troubled  him,  he  put  it  off^  wishing  the  dark  to  hold  it, 
while  he  made  way ;  but,  as  they  ascended,  there  came  down  the 
stain  a  most  loathsome  smell  beyond  expression,  as  it  were  of  brimstone, 
pitch,  and  sulphur ;  he  notwithstanding  adventured  higher,  but,  the 
sexton's  stomach  and  courage  being  overcome,  partly  by  his  fear,  and 
also  by  the  smell,  he  returned  back  in  a  great  fright,  complaining  he 
was  poisoned. 

A  multitude  of  people  being  there  to  observe  the  discovery,  come 
from  divers  places  thereabouts,  to  see  and  hear  of  this  spreading  ill 
news,  as  daily  multitudes  do  resort  there  for  that  purpose,  they  all 
stood  at  a  distance,  waiting  what  could  be  found,  but  they  not  knowing 
what  was  become  of  him,  because  the  sexton  was  so  frighted,  none 
daring  to. come  near  to  look  after  him.  But  he  getting  (with  great 
difficulty,  and  danger  of  his  life  at  every  step)  up  to  the  first  story^ 
there  he  viewed  it,  and  found  no  hurt  done ;  but,  getting  with  greater 
difficulty  up  to  the  bell-room,  he  tolled  all  the  bells,  to  see  if  they 
were  sound  or  no,  then  the  people  much  rejoiced,  supposing  he  was 
well. 

Then  looking  over  head  he  saw  all  the  Joyces  and  timber  under  the 
leads  carried  away,  all  rent  and  torn  fearfully,  except  one  beam  under 
the  middle,  which  was  bowed  down,  and  a  great  number  of  stones  lying 
on  the  leads  in  a  very  strange  and  dangerous  manner ;  but,  his  heart 
encouraging  him  to  venture  yet  higher,  he  attempted  the  leads,  and, 
getting  up  to  the  door,  he  saw  a  great  danger,  over  his  head,  at  the 
sight  when^of  his  heart  began  to  fail  him,  for  the  stones  were  carried 
clean  away,  under  the  inside  next  the  church,  and,  on  the  outside, 
so  shaken  that  very  little  upheld  them;  then  espying  yet  more  danger 
than  before,  he  saw  a  grirat  stone  over  his  head,  as  he  supposed,  ready 
to  dn>p  down  upon  uim,  that  he  knew  not  whether  to  stay  or  go  down, 
for  fear  of  the  falling  thereof;  then,  attempting  to  throw  it  down, 
cried  as  loud  as  he  possibly  could,  being  at  the  top,  to  stand  clear, 
for  fear  of  danger ;  he  catching  hold  on  somewhat  over  his  head,  hung 
by  his  hands,  and  with  his  feet  touched  the  weighty  stone,  which 
tumbled  down  the  stairs,  never  resting  till  it  came  to  the  bottom ; 
then  all  the  people,  at  the  fall  thereof,  thought  he  was  killed,  but  he, 
presently  coming  down  into  the  bell-room,  tolled  the  bells,  again,  and 
thereby  removed  their  fear. 

Then  coming  down  lower,  in  one  place  in  the  stairs,  close  by  the 
place,  where  the  tower  was  most  rent  and  shaken,  there  he  espied  a 
thing  very  strange  to  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a  cannon  discharged  full 
of  powder,  and  as  if  a  bullet  withal  struck  and  shook  it,  and,  finding  no 
way  out,  recoiled  back  to  another  side,  and  there  rent  out  a  great  part 
of  the  tower,  with  mighty  stones;  and,  but  a  little  above  it,  there 
was  a  round  patch  as  broad  as  a  bushel,  which  looked  thick,  slimy, 
and  black,  and  black  round  about  it,  to  which  he  put  his  hand,  and 
felt  it  soft,  and,  bringing  some  thereof  in  his  hand  from  the  wall,  came 
down  the  stairs  to  the  people,  and  shewed  them  that  strange  compound ; 
all  much  wondered  thereat,  and  were  affrighted,  not  knowing  what  it 
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might  be ;  it  was  like  slimy  powder  tempered  with  water ;  he 
smelling  thereto,  it  was  so  odious  even  b^ond  expreasioDy  and  in  a 
far  higher  degree  of  loathsomness,  than  the  scent  which  vras  in  the 
church  or  tower  when  they  first  smelt  it,  it  being  of  the  same  kind  ; 
they  supposing  that  strong  smell  came  from  that,  which  did  overoome 
the  sexton's  and  this  searchei^s  stomach  almost. 

Yet  all  th'is  while  he  ibund  himself  reasonable  wd),  thoa^  mnch 
offended  with  smells ;  and,  going  home  with  Master  Lyde  to  snpper,  he 
lodged  at  Master  Rouse's,  and  went  well  to  bed,  and,  an  hour  after, 
he  ^'It  something  come  upon  him,  as  be  thought,  on  the  outside 
of  bis  waist  and  belly,  as  if  it  were  a  cord  twisted  about  him,  two  men 
pulling  it  with  great  strength,  which  griped  him  in  that  unspeakable 
manner  three  or  four  times,  that  he  thought  himself  cut  ia  sunder 
therewith,  not  having  any  breath,  nor  none  knowing  what  to  do  to 
him ;  he  could  take  nothing  down,  at  present  to  ease  him,  but  by  and 
bv,  ridding  his  stomach  by  vomiting,  being  in  a  great  and  terrible  sweat 
all  this  while,  insomuch  that  the  sheets,  wherein  he  layi  mi^t  bave 
been  wringed;  at  last  came  up  such  a  loathsome  Tomit,  that  smelt  of 
.the  same  nature  that  that  did  which  he  brought  out  of  the  steeple;,  and 
after  this^  taking  some  rest,  he  was  very  well,  in  the  morning. 

All  which  most  sad  and  lamentable  spectacles  were  done,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment  of  time. 

This  is  the  sum  of  those  dismal  accidents  and  terrible  examples 

happening  in  the  place  aforesaid.    And  the  main  drift,  in  the  publici^ 

tion  of  this  great  judgment,  b  for  thy  humiliation  and  edification,  not 

only  to  acquaint  thee  with  the  great  and  mighty  works  of  God's  power 

and  justice,  who  in  a  moment  can  do  mighty  things  to  us,  tnd  arm  the 

creatures  against  us  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  also  to  move  pity  and 

compassion  in  us  towards  our  brethren  who  were  patients  thefein,  not 

judging  them  greater  sinners  than  ourselves ;  but  beliefing,  ^  That  except 

we  also  repent  and  sin  no  more,  we  shall  likewise  perish,^  or  worse  things 

heSM  us.    Which  relation  you  can  difficultly  raid  without  sighs,  mx 

understand  without  tears.     I  know  it  is  the  fiishion  of  too  many  to 

question  a^d  talk,  and  make  things  of  this  nature   but  a  nine  days 

wpnder :  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  any  longer,  but  consider,  we 

have  been  lookers  on  a  great  while,  and  others  have  been  made  o«r 

examples^  and  felt  the  smart  at  home  and  abroad^  whilst  we  have  gone 

free;    but    we  know    not   how    soon  our  turns  and  changes  may 

come ;  these  accidents  might  as  well  have  happened  to  us,  as  them ; 

the  Lord  therefore  in  much  mercy  fit  us  both  for  the  wont  of  times  and 

the  best  of  ends«     I  end  all  with  that  prayer  in  our  Litany,  commending 

thee,  and  this,  to  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty* 

From  lightning  and  tempest,  from  plague,  pestilence,  and  fimine,  ftom 
battle  and  murder,  and  finom  sudden  death, 

Good  Lord  deliver  us* 
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MARQUIS  OF  HUNTLEY'S  REPLY 

TO 

CERTAIN  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  MINISTERS, 

COVEKAKTERS   OF   SCOTLAYDC 

Sent  from  their  Associates,  to  signriy  «nto  him,  that  it  behoved  him 
^      either  to  assist  their  designs,  or  to  be  carried  to  Prison  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  20th  of  April,  1639^ 

^mw  piibKibed,  becauM  of  a  falae  Copy  thereof  lately  printed  whhovt  authority^  * 
•rhiflown  cMMcnt.    (hiarto,  contaiwng  terpagea. 


'T^  be  your  prisoner  is  by  much  the  less  displeasing  to  me,  that  my 
JL    accusation  is  for  nothing  else  but  loyalty ;  and  that  I  have  been 
hitm  brought  into  this  estate  by  such  unmir  means,  as  can  never  be 
made  to  appear  honourable  in  those  who  used  them. 

Whereas  you  offer  liberty,  upon  condition  of  my  entering  into  your 
co^renant,  I  am  not  so  bad  a  merchant,  as  to  buy  it  with  the  loss  of 
my  conscience,  fidelity,  and  honour:  which^  in  so  doing,  I  shouM 
jMtke  account  to  be  wholly  perished. 

I  have  already  given  my  faith  to  my  prince,  upon  whose  head  this 
crown,  by  all  law  of  nature  and  nations  is  justly  fallen,  and  will  not 
£d8tfy  that  faith  by  joining  with  any  in  a  pretence  of  religion,  which 
my  own  judgment  cannot  excuse  from  rebellion ;  for  it  is  well  known« 
that,  in  the  primitive  church,  no  arms  were  held  lawful,  being  lifted 
by  subjects  against  their  lawful  prince,  though  the  whole  frame  of 
Christianity  was  then  in  question. 

Whereas  you  would  encourage  mc  to  be  a  partaker  with  you  by  youi 
hopes  of  supply  from  France  and  other  foreign  nations,  together  with 
your  so  good  intelligence  in  England,  as  that  no  danger  will  come  from 
thence,  let  me  tell  you,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasons  are  but  vain, 
the  French  being  now  more  strictly  tied,  than  before,  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  our  sacred  sovereign,  by  a  new-cemented  league  of  mar- 
riage, whereby  their  interest  in  his  Majesty's  progeny  will  over*balance 
you,  though  your  cause  were  better.  Other  foreigners  are  merely  un* 
able  by  their  own  distractions,  and  the  English  have  been  ever  strong 
enough  for  us,  when  only  their  own  king,  and  not  our's  did  lead  them. 

For  ray  own  part,  I  am  in  your  power,  and  resolved  not  to  leave 
that  ibul  title  of  Traitor  as  an  inheritance  upon  my  posterity;  you 
may  take  my  head  from  my  shoulders,  but  not  my  heart  from  my 
sovereign. 
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QUESTION  OF  THE  COCK, 

AND 

WHETHER  HIS  CROWING  AFFRIGHTS  THE  LIONf 

Being  one  of  those  Questions  handled  in  the  weekly  conferences  af 
Monsieur  Renamdot  s  Bureau  d'Adresses,  at  Paris. 

[Tranilated  into  Eng^lbthi  Anno  l6iOy  iu  nx  Qnarto  Pafei.] 


THE  first  man  said  thus :  the  Germans,  going  to  the  wars,  had  rea- 
son to  take  a  Cock  with  them  to  serve  them  for  a  spur  and  an 
example  of  watchfulness  ;  whence  came  a  custom  to  this  day  used  by 
the  mule-drivers;  some  of  which  tic  a  Cock  upon  the  foremost  carriage  ; 
and  others,  that  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  him,  provide  only  a 
plume  of  his  feathers.  Upon  the  same  ground  Phidias  made  a  statue 
of  Minerva,  bearing  a  Cock  upon  her  helmet ;  .unless  you  will  rather 
think  his  reason  to  be,  because  this  goddess  is  as  well  president  of  war 
as  of  study;  both  which  have  need  of  muck  vigilancy.  Though  diig 
hird,  for  other  causes,  may  be  well  enough  said  to  pertain  to  her;  as, 
for  his  beiQg  $o  warlike  and  courageous,  as  that  he  will  not  part  with 
his  desire  of  vanquishing,  though  it  cost  him  his  life ;  and  thb  desiia 
he  prosecutes  with  such  fury,  that  Caeiius  Aurelian  reports,  that  a. 
nian  fell  road,  having  only  been  pecked  by  a  Cuck  in  the  heat  of  his 
%hting.  For  the  passion  of  choler,  being  a  short  madness,  is  able  ex- 
ceedingly to  raise  the  degree  of  heat  in  a  temper  already  so  extremely 
cholerick,  that  in  time  the  body  of  a  Cock  becomes  nitrous ;  and  in 
this  consideration  it  is  prescribed  to  sick  persons  to  make  them  laxati?e« 
and  it  is  the  better,  }f  he  were  first  well  beater),  and  plucked  alive^  and 
then  boiled* 

And  this  courage  of  the  Cock  moved  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Perm, 
when  a  soldier  of  Caria  had  slain  Prince  Cyrus,  to  grant  him  leave  Iq 
bear  a  little  Cock  of  gold  upon  his  javelin,  as  a  singular  Ix^cige  of  bi$ 
great  valour.  In  imitation  whereof,  all  the  soldiery  pf  the  taroepro- 
vince  fell  to  wear  the  like  upon  the  crests  of  their  helmets;  and  were 
thence  called  Alectryons,  that  is  in  Latin,  Galli,  a  paipe  afterwards 
given  to  our  nation*,  and  it  may  be  for  thQ  like  reason. 

The  Cock  is  also  the  hicroglypYiick  of  victory,  because  he  ctomfs  wh^ 
he  hati^  beaten  his  adversary ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Lacedcmo* 
nians  to  sacrifice  a  Cock,  when  they  had  overcome  their  enemies.  Hei 
was  also  dedicated  to  Mars  ;  and  the  poets  feign  that  he  was  a  young 
soldier,  and  placed  for  a  centinel  by  this  God  of  war  when  he  went 'to 

*  The  Aatbor  was  a  Freocxmaiu 
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lie  with  Venus,  but  feared  the  return  of  her  husband;  but,  this  watch- 
man sleeping  till  after  sun-rising,  Mars  and  she  were  taken  napping  by 
Vulcan.  Mars,  being  very  angry,  transformed  this  sleeper  into  a  Cock 
for  his  negligence ;  whence,  say  they,  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  well  re- 
membering the  cause  of  his  transformation,  be  now  gives  warning  when 
the  sun  draws  near  to  our  horizon.  Which  fable  is  as  tolerable  as  that 
juf  the  Alcoran,  which  attributes  the  crowing  of  our  cocks  to  one  that, 
as  he  saith,  stands  upon  the  first  heaven,  and  is  of  so  immense  a  huge- 
ness, that  his  head  toucheth  the  second ;  which  Cock  crows  so  loud, 
that  he  awakens  all  the  Cocks  upon  the  earth,  that  immediately  they 
fall  lo  provoking  one  another  to  do  the  like;  as  if  there  were  one  and 
the  same  instant  of  cock-crowing  all  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  Cock  was  also  dedicated  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  god- 
desses Latona,  Certs,  and  Proserpina ;  which  was  the  cause  that  the 
novices,  or  those  that  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries,  must  not  eat  of 
a  Cock.  We  was  also  dedicated  to  Mercury,  because  vigilancy  and 
early  rising  is  necessary  for  merchants  ;  and  therefore  they  painted  him 
in  the  form  of  a  man  sitting,  having  a  crest  upon  his  head,  with  eagles 
feet,  and  holding  a  Cock  upon  his  fist.  But  particularly  he  was  conse- 
crated to  iEsculapius,  which  made  Socrates,  at  the  point  of  death,  to 
"will  his  friends  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to  him,  because  his  hemlock  bad 
ivrought  well.  And  Pyrrhus,  curing  men  of  the  spleen,  caused  them 
to  offer  a  white  Cock,  whereas  Pythagoras  forbade  his  followers  to 
meddle  with  the  life  or  nourishing  of  any  of  that  calour. 

The  inhabitants  of  Calecut  sacrifice  a  Cock  to  their  deity,  whom 
they  conceive  in  the  shape  of  a  he-goat;  and  Acosta,  out  of  LuciaOi^ 
assures  us,  that  anciently  they  worshipped  a  Cock  for  a  God;  which, 
Christianity  not  suffering,  hath  put  them  upon  churches,  the  spires  of 
steeples,  and  high  buildings,  calling  them  weather-cocks,  because,  as 
fans,  they  shew  the  coast  whence  the  wind  comes,  unless  you  rather 
think  they  are  set  up  in  remembrance  of  St.  Peter^s  repentance  at  the 
second  crowing  of  a  Cock. 

The  cause  of  his  crowing  is  commonly  attributed  to  his  he^t,  which 
makes  him  rejoice  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  as  being  of  his  own  tem- 
per; of  which  approach  he  is  sooner  sensible  than  others,  because  he 
more  easily  than  any  other  creature  receives  the  impression  of  the  air, 
as  appears  by  that  harsh  voice  which  be  sometimes  useth  In  crowing 
when  he  hath  been  newly  moistened  by  the  vapours ;  and,  therefore, 
the  countrymen  count  it  an  ordinary  sign  of  rain.  And  forasmuch  lu 
the  whole  species  of  birds  is  more  hot,  dry,  and  light  -than  the  species 
of  four-footed  beasts ;  therefore  the  Lion,  though  he  be  a  solar  creature, 
as  well  as  the  Cock,  yet  is  so  in  a  lesser  degree  than  he.  Whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  Cock  hath  a  pre-eminence  over  the  Lion,  which 
he  understands  not,  till  the  crowing  raise  in  his  imagination  some  spe- 
cies which  in  him  produce  terror.  Unless  you  will  say,  that  the  spi- 
rits of  the  Cock  are  communicated  to  the  Lion,  by  means  of  his  voice; 
for  that  is  a  thing  more  material,  and  so  more  capable  to  act  than  the 
spirits  which  come  out  of  sore  eyes,  which  nevertheless  dp  infect  those 
that  are  sound,  if  they  look  on  them ;  nay,  to  speak  with  the  poet,  they 
do  bewitch  the  very  lambs. 
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The  Second  said,  we  must  reckon  this  error  (of  a  Cock  fearing  ^ 
Lion  by  crowing)  among  divers  other  vulgar  ones,  of  which  often- 
times the  chairs  and  pulpits  rinj;,  as  if  they  were  certain  truths,  wheo, 
in  the  tryal,  they  prove  stark  false.     It  may  be  some  tame  lion,  grown 
cowardly  by  the  manner  of  his  breeding,  hath  been  seen  affrighted  by 
the  shrill  sound  of  some  Cock  crowing  suddenly  and  near  to  his  eart; 
which  will  seem  not  unlikely  to  them  that,  in  the  beginning  of  ^|^rch 
last  past,  were  present  at  the  intended  combate  in  the  tennis-court  at 
RocbcUe,  between  such  a  lion  and  a  bull ;  at  the  sight  of  whom  the 
lion  was  so  afraid,  that  he  bolted  through  the  nets,  throwing  down  th^ 
spectators  which  were  there  placed  in  great  nnmbers,  as  thinking  it  a  . 
place  of  greater  security ;   and,  running  thence,  he  hid  himself,  and 
could  by  no  means  be  made  re-enter  the  lists.  Or  it  may  be  the  novelty 
of  this  crowing  surprised  some  lion  that  never  heard  it  before,  as  having 
always  lived  far  from  any  village  or  country-house  where  poultry  are 
bred;  and  thereupon  the  lion  at  this  first  motion  startled. 

It  is  abo  possible,  and  most  likely  too,  that  the  startle  of  cholefy 
whereinto  the  lion  falls  as  soon  as  any  thing  displeases  him,  was  mia- 
takcn  by  somebody  for  a  sign  of  fear,  whereas  it  was  a  token  of  hii  in- 
dignation. For  I  sec  no  shew  of  reason  to  imagine  in  this  gcne|XHif 
beast  a  true  and  universal  fear  of  so  small  a  matter  as  the  voice  of  a 
Cocky  seeing  that  this  likeness  of  nature,  which  is  attributed  |o  them, 
should  rather  produce  some  sympathy  than  any  aversion  ;  and  yet  tbii 
enmity,  if  any  were,  and  that  as  great  as  between  wolves  and  sheei^ 
ought  no  more  to  scare  the  lion  than  the  bleating  of  a  sheep  affrights  a 
wolf.  But  the  wojf  devours  the  sheep,  and  assimilates  it  to  hi^  own 
substance,  rather  for  the  good-will  that  he  bears  himself,  than  fof  any 
ill-will  or  hatred  that  he  bears  towards  the  sheep.  Besides,  we  ordiaa^ 
rily  see  cocks  and  hens  in  the  court-yards  of  the  houses  where  Uoaf 
are  kept,  which  never  make  any  shew  of  astonishment  at  their  crowiog, 
Nay,  I  remember,  1  have  seen  a  young  lion  cat  a  cock;  it  is  true,  hf 
did  not  crow  any  more  than  those  of  Nibas,  a  village  near  to  Thessalov 
nica,  in  Macedonia,  where  the  cocks  never  crow.  But  the  lign  would 
have  beep  content  with  tearing  the  Cock  in  pieces,  and  not  have  eaten 
him,  if  there  had  been  such  an  antipathy  between  them  as  some  ima- 
gine. But  this  error  finds  entertainment  for  the  moral's  sake,  which 
they  infer  upon  it,  to  shew  us  that  the  most  hardy  are  not  exempt 
from  fear,  which  of(en-timcs  arises  whence  it  is  least  looked  for^^.  So 
that  to  ask,  Why  the  Crowing  of  a  Cock  scares  Lions,  is  to  seek  tl|a 
causes  of  a  thing  tl^t  is  not. 

The  Third  said,  we  mif  st  iiot  make  so  little  account  of  the  authority 
of  our  predecessors,  as  absolutely  to  deny  what  they  have  averred,  tba 
proof  of  which  seems  sufficiently  tried  by  the  continued  experience  of 
so  many  ages ;  for  to  deny  a  truth,  because  we  know  not  the  reason  of 
it,  is  to  imitate  Alexander,  who  ci|t  the  Gordian  knot,  because  hf 
could  not  unty  it.  It  is  better,  in  the  nature  of  the  Cock  and  hit 
voice,  to  seek  a  cause  of  the  fright  of  the  Lion,  who  being  a  oreaftOl* 
always  in  a  Jfever,  by  his  excessive  cholerick  distemper,  of  which  hit 
hair  and  his  yiglence  are  tokens ;  great  noise  is  to  him  as  iBt9|en|b|p  f| 
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to  those  that  are  sick  and  fev^sfa,  eBpecitlly  &06e  in  virliom  a  AxA^ 
rick  humour,  inflamed,  stirs  up  the  head-ach.  Besides,  theve  ore  soiii^ 
kinds  of  sound,  which  some  persons  cannot  endure;  and  yet  can  ff^ 
you,  no  reason  for  it,  but  are  constrained  to  fly  to  i^ecifical  properties 
and  antipathies ;  and  such  we  may  conceive  to  be  between  the  Cock's 
crowing  and  a  Lion's  ear,  with  much  more  likelihood  than  that  the  re- 
snora  stays  vessels  under  full  sail;  and  a  thousand  other  ejects  impend* 
tmble  by  our  reason,  but  assured  by  our  experience. 

I^astly,  This  astonishment  that  the  Cock  puts  the  Lion  into^  mik 
his  crowing,  is  not  very  unreasonable :  this  king  of  beasts  having  occa^ 
sion  to  wonder,  how  out  of  so  small  a  body  should  issue  a  voice  so 
strong,  and  which  is  heard  so  far  off,  whereas  himself  can  make  such 
great  slaughters  with  so  little  noise.  Which  amazement  of  die  Lion  is 
so  much  the  greater,  if  the  Cock  be  white,  because  this  colour  helut 
yet  more  to  dissipate  his  spirits,  which  were  already  scattered  by  m^ 
£rst  motion  pf  his  apprehension. 
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A  QUESTION, 

WHETHER   THERE  B^   NOTHING  NEWf 

Being  one  of  those  Questions  handled  in  the  Weekly  Conferences  of  MoDsieiir 

Henaudot's  Bureau  d'Addresses,  at  Paris, 

Translated  into  English,  Anno  i640«   Qaarto,  containing  six  pages. 

London,  printed  by  R.  B.  for  Jasper  Emery,  at  the  Eagle  and  Child,  In  St.  Paafs 

ChuFi^hryard,  n^^r  St.  Avfvstuie^  Gate. 


THE  desire  to  learn  is  natural,  and  no  less  pleasing  to  the  mind 
of  man,  than  his  desire  of  getting;  and,  indeed,  it  is  one  kind  of 
getting :  And  as  men  receive  more  contentment  in  one  new  purchase^ 
than  in  often  thinking  on  all  those  which  they  had  made  before ;  so  our 
understanding  takes  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in  feeding  upon  new 
nourishment,  than  in  chewing  the  cud  upon  that  which  it  had  already ; 
yea,  and  among  those  new  repasts,  if  it  light  upon  any  which  it  never 
tasted  before,  it  receives  it,  as  our  palate  is  wont  to  do,  with  so  much 
the  more  pleasure :  For  nature  is  nK)re  pleased  with  the  chftnge,  than 
iirith  the  continuation  of  the  use  pf  any  thing;  the  reason  is,  becaiise, 
seeking  the  supreme  good,  and  not  finding  it  in  any  of  those  thmgi 
which  he  hath  yet  made  trial  of,  she  always  hopes  to  find  it  elsewheiv. 
This  sweetness  is  that  which  allays  the  bitterness  of  learning  to  chiMreo^ 
who  are  ravished  with  the  pleasure  of  learning  all  those  histories,  and 
pedantkal  conGcits^  which  we  can  so  hardly  endure  when  we  i^  gfo^il 
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,t6  more  age*    It  may  be,  it  makes  old  men  so  mclancbolick,  because 

•you  can  ^dly  tell  them  any  thing  that  they  know  not ;  and,  therefore^ 

linen's  talk  is  tedious  to  them;  whereas   ignorant  youth  admires  and 

takes  pleasure  in  every  thing.    And  we  are  so  delighted  with  novelty, 

that  there  is  no  beast  so  ill-^voured,  which  seems  not  pretty,  when  it 

.is  young,  witness  the  ass^s  foal ;  nor  no  plant  of  so  little  delight,  as 

.that  novelty  cannot  commend  it,  as  we  see  in  the  hop,  and  the  prin»- 

rose*    But, 

I  distinguish  novelty  into  physical,  or  natural,  moral,  and  artificial. 
The  first  of  these  is  in  new  productions,  whether  of  substances,  or 
.accidents,  or  of  diseases,  unknown  to  the  ancients.    The  second  of  new 
and  unusual  actions.    The  third  of  inventions. 

According  to  which  distinction  we  may  state  this  question,  and  that, 
in  my  opinion,  must  be  done  thus:  There  are  no  new  substantial 
productions ;  nature  having  displayed  all  her  forces,  almost  these  six 
•thousand  years  (according  to  the  true  account,  and  much  more,  if  we 
believe  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese)  and  having  run  through  all 
imaginable  varieties  of  species,  by  the  divers  combinations  of  all  her 
matters;  and,  also,  through  all  mixtures  of  qualities,  and  other  acci- 
dents ;  which  makes  it  impossible  to  shew  any  disease,  that  is  new  and 
unknown  to  the  foregoing  ages.  But,  for  actions,  it  is  another  case; 
their  number  cannot  be  determined,  because  they  depend  upon  the 
liberty  of  man,  which  could  be  no  longer  liberty,  if  our  will  were  not 
fiee  to  pass  some  set  number.  Much  less  can  inventions  be  said  to  be 
determinate,  and  reducible  to  a  certain  number,  because  they  depend, 
in  their  productions,  upon  the  wit  of  man,  which  is  infinite  in  its  dura- 
tion, and  in  its  conceptions,  which  cannot  be  bounded,  no  not  by  that 
vacuum,  which  some  have  imagined  on  the  further  side  of  the  heavens. 
Of  which  all  our  inventions  are  proofs  sufficient. 

The  second  said,  that  this  exception  is  unnecessary,  there  being 
.nothing  at  all  new  in  any  of  those  fore-named  classes,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  him  that  was  best  able  to  judge,  as  being  the  wisest,  and 
who  had  made  the  most  experiments ;  1  mean  Solomon,  who  boldly 
pronounces  of  his  own  times,  that  there  was  not  then,  nor  should  ever 
be,  any  new  thing.  How  much  more  then  is  it  true  in  our  time,  being 
so  many  years  after  him  ?  For,  to  begin  with  the  Formct  nibsimitutlei, 
as  they  call  them,  there  is  not  one  of  that  sort  new,  not  only  in  its 
species,  but  even  in  its  individual  qualities,  which,  indeed,  appear  new 
to  our  senses,  but  yet  are  not  so,  for  all  that ;  as  the  shape  of  a  marble 
statue  was  in  the  stone  not  only  in  possibility,  but  also  in  act,  before 
the  graver  made  it  appear  to  our  eyes,  by  taking  away  that  which  was 
superfluous,  and  hindered  us  from  seeing  if.  And  if  we  believe,  that 
we  have  so  good  a  horse,  that  his  like  was  never  found ;  it  is  not, 
because  it  is  so,  but,  because  it  seems  so ;  other  horses,  as  good,  or 
better  than  that,  never  coming  to  our  hands.  Much  less  likely  is  it, 
that  new  diseases  should  be  produced,  as  some  have  believed,  imagining 
that  the  ancients  were  not  curious  enough  to  describe  all  those  of  their 
times,  or  their  successors  diligent  enough  to  examine  their  writings,  to 
find  them  there.  As  for  human  actions,  do  we  see  any  nownMidys, 
that  have  not  beep  practised  ip  tiines  past,  whether  goo4  or  bod^ 
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valiant  or  cowardly,  in  counsel  or  in  execution  ?  And  that,  which  tbey 
call  invention,  is,  for  the  most  part^  nothing  but  a  simple  imitatioii  in 
deeds,  or  words.  Thus,  printing  and  guns,  which,  we  believe,  were 
invented  within  these  two  or  three  hundred  years,  are  found  to  have 
been  in  use,  among  the  Chinese,  above  twelve  hundred  years.  So  saith 
Terence  of  speech.  Nihil  est  jam  dictum,  quod  noit  dictum  sit  prim. 
Our  very  thoughts,  though  they  be  innumerable,  yet,  if  they  were 
registered,  would  be  all  found  ancient. 

The  third  said.  That  nature  is  so  much  pleased  with  diversity,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of  novelty,  that  she  hath  imprinted  a  desire 
of  it,  in  all  things  here  below,  and,  it  may  be,  in  things  above  also ; 
for  they  are  pleased  in  their  work,  and  the  supreme  and  universal 
causes  produce  us  these  novelties.  Thus,  the  different  periods  of  the 
heavens  make  new  aspects,  and  new  influences,  not  only  every  yearybttt- 
also  every  month,  every  day,  yea,  every  moment.  The  moon,  eveiy 
quarter,  shews  a  several  sort  of  face ;  and  particularly,  when  she  seiida 
all  her  light  towards  the  sun,  she  is  called  new*  The  sun,  at  his  risings 
is  new,  and  so  he  appears  incessantly  to  some  country  or  other  in  the 
world ;  in  each  of  which  he  makes  new  seasons,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
spring,  because  it  is  the  most  pleasant  time,  is  commonly  called,  in 
France,  It  renouveau,  because  it  renews  all  things ;  the  air  decking 
itself  with  a  more  chearful  light,  the  trees  cloathing  themselves  with 
leaves,  the  earth  with  greenness,  the  meadows  being  enamelled  and 
embroidered  with  new  flowers.  The  young  man,  that  feels  the  down 
upon  his  chin,  acknowledgeth  his  mossy  beard  to  be  new;  upon  his 
wedding-day,  he  is  a  new  married  man;  it  is  a  pretty  new  case  to  his 
bride,  to  find  herself  made  a  woman ;  her  great  belly  and  lying-in  are 
also  novelties  to  her;  the  little  infant  then  born  is  a  new  fruit;  his  first 
sucking  is  new ;  his  teeth,  at  first  coming,  are  new.  And  so  are  all  other 
conditions  of  clerkship,  and  priesthood,  and  widowhood,  and  almost 
infinite  others.  Yea,  many  things,  that  seem  not  at  all  to  be  new,  yet 
are  so,  as  a  river  seems  very  ancient,  and  yet  it  renews  itself  every 
moment;  so  that  the  water,  that  now  runs  under  the  bridge,  is  not  that 
which  was  there  yesterday,  but  still  keeps  the  same  name,  though  it  be, 
altogether,  other  indeed.  We  ourselves  are  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
by  our  nourishment's  continual  restoration  of  our  wasted  triple  sub- 
stance. Nor  can  any  man  doubt,  but  that  there  are  new  diseases, 
seeing  nothing  is  written  of  them  in  the  books  of  the  ancients,  nor  of 
the  remedies  to  cure  them,  and  that  the  various  mixtures  of  the  qualities 
which  produce  them,  may  be  in  a  manner  innumerable ;  and  that  both 
sorts  of  pox  were  41  n known  to  the  ancients.  But  this  novelty  appears 
yet  better  in  men's  actions,  and  divers  events  in  them,  which  are,  there- 
fore, particularly  called  news.  Such  are  the  relations  of  battles, 
sieges,  takings  of  towns,  and  other  accidents  of  life ;  so  much  the  more 
considerable,  by  how  much  they  are  ordinarily  less  regarded.  It  were 
also  too  much  injustice  to  go  about  to  deprive  all  inventors  of  the 
honour  due  to  them,  maintaining,  that  they  have  taught  us  no  new 
thing.  Do  not  the  sectaries  and  heresiarchs  make  new  religions  f 
Moreover,  who  will  make  any  question,  whether  we  have  not  reason  to 
ask,  what  new  things  Africa  affords  now*ardays,  it  having  been  so  fertile 
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in  momtere,  wliidi  are  bodies  intirely  new,  as  being  produced  against 
the  laws  of  nature.  And,  when  the  King  calls  down  money,  cbangeth 
the  price  of  it,  determines  its  weight,  is  not  this  a  new  ordinance  ?  In 
short,  this  is  to  go  about  to  pervert,  not  only  the  signification  of  words, 
but  also  common  sense,  in  maintaining,  that  there  is  nothing  new ;  and 
it  had  not  been  amiss,  if  the  regent,  who  printed  such  paradoxes  in  a 
youthful  humour,  had  never  been  served  with  new  laid  eggt^  nor 
changed  his  old  cloaths,  and,  if  he  had  complained,  answer  might  have 
be^  made.  That  there  is  nothing  new. 

The  fourth  said.  That  there  are  no  new  substances,  and,  by  conse* 
quettoe,  no  new  substantial  forms,  but  only  accidental  ones ;  seeing 
nothing  is  made  of  nothing,  or  returns  to  nothing ;  and,  in  all  the  other 
classes  of  things,  there  are  no  new  species,  but  only  new  individuals,  to 
which  monsters  are  to  be  referred,  Yea,  the  mysteries  of  our  salvation 
were  always  in  intellectu  dwmo:  Which  made  our  Saviour  say,  that 
Abraham  had  seen  him.  And,  as  for  arts  and  inventions,  they  flourished 
in  one  estate,  whilst  they  were  unknown  in  another,  where  they  should 
appear  afWrward  in  their  time.  And  this  is  the  sense,  wherein  it  is 
true,  that  There  is  nothing  new. 
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Qnuuelhr* 

NOW,  Sir,  what  tbink  you  of  Mr.  8t  Mn's  trial  in  the  Staiv 
Chamber  ?  I  know  that  the  bruit  ran  that  he  was  hardly  dealt 
withal,  because  he  was  imprsioned  in  the  Tower,  seeing  his  dissuasion 
from  granting  a  benevolence  to  the  King  was  warranted  by  the  law* 

Jusiice,    Surely,  Sir,  it  was  made  mai^ifest  at  the  hearing,  that  Mr. 
3tf  John  was  rather  in  love  with  his-  own  letter ;  he  confessed  1m  iia4 

V  ^b  the  gSTdi  artick  in  pie  Catalogoe  of  Famphleti  la  the  Harlein  XAnif. 
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seen  your  lordship's  letter,  before  he  wrote  his  to  the  Mayor  of  Msurl* 
borough,  and  in  your  lordship's  letter  there  was  not  a  word  whereto  t&e 
statutes,  by  Mr.  St  John  alledged,  had  reference;  for  those  statutes 
did  condemn  the  gathering  of  money  from  the  subject,  under  title  of  a 
free  gift ;  whereas  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  a  tenth,  &c.  was  set  down,  and 
required.  But,  my  good  lord,  though  divers  shires  have  given  to  bis 
Majesty,  some  more,  some  less,  What  is  thb  to  the  King's  debt  ? 

Couns,    We  know  it  well  enough,  but  we  have  many  other  projects. 

Just,  It  is  true,  my  good  Lord ;  but  your  lordship  will  find,  that 
when  by  these  you  have  drawn  many  pretty  sums  from  the  subjects,  and 
those  sometimes  spent  as  fieist  as  they  are  gathered,  bb  Majesty  being 
nothing  enabled  thereby,  when  you  shall  be  forced  to  demand  your 
great  aid,  the  country  will  excuse  itself,  in  regard  of  their  fbnoer 
payments. 

Couns.    What  mean  you  by  the  great  aid  t 

Just,    I  mean  the  aid  of  parliament. 

Couns,  By  parliament  1  would  fain  know  the  man  that  durst 
persuade  the  King  unto  it;  for  if  it  should  succeed  ill.  In  what  case 
were  he? 

Just,  You  say  well  for  yourself,  my  Lord,  and  perch»ice,  yoi^  that 
are  lovers  of  yourselves,  under  pardon,  do  follow  the  advice  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  was  ever  opposite  to  all  resolution  in-  business  of 
importance;  for  if  the  things  entcrprised  succeeded  well,  the  advice 
never  came  in  question :  If  ill,  whereto  great  undertakings  are  com*' 
monly  subject,  he  then  made  his  advantage,  by  remembering  his  country 
council :  But,  my  good  Lord,  these  reserved  politicians  are  not  the 
best  servants,  for  he  that  is  bound  to  adventure  his  life  for  his  master, 
is  also  bound  to  adventure  his  advice  :  *  Keep  not  back  counsel,'  saith 
Ecclesiasticus,  *  when  it  may  do  good/ 

Couns.  But,  Sir,  I  speak  it  not  in  other  respect,  than  I  think  it  dan- 
gerous for  the  king  to  assemble  the  three  estates ;  for  thereby  have  our 
former  kings  always  lost  somewhat  of  their  prerogatives.  And,  because 
that  you  shall  not  think,  that  I  speak  it  at  random,  I  will  begin  with 
elder  times,  wherein  the  first  contention  began,  betwixt  the  kings  of  this 
land,  and  their  subjects  in  parliament. 

jKst,  Your  Lordship  shall  do  me  a  singular  favour. 

Couns.  You  know  tl)at  the  King  of  England  had  no  fomml  parlia- 
ment till  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry  the  First,  for  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  king  raised  a  tax  upon 
every  hide  of  land  by  the  advice  of  his  privy-council  alone.  But  you 
may  remember  how  the  subjects,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  this 
parliament,  began  to  stand  upon  terms  with  the  king,  and  drew  from 
him  by  strong  hand,  and  the  sword,  the  great  charter. 

Just.  Your  Lordship  says  well,  they  drew  from  the  king  the  great 
charter  by  the  sword,  and  hereof  the  parliament  cannot  be  accused,  but 
the  Lords. 

Couns,  You  say  well,  but  it  was  after  the  establishment  of  the 
parliament,  and  by  colour  of  it,  that  they  had  so  great  daring;  for 
before  that  time  they  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  St.  Edward's  laws^ 
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but  resisted  the  confirmation  in  all  they  could,  although,  by  those  lawsy 
the  subjects  of  this  island  were  no  less  free  than  any  of  all  Europe* 

Just.  My  good  Lord,  the  reason  is  manifest ;  for  while  the  Normans, 
and  other  of  the  French  that  followed  the  conqueror,  made  spoil  of  the 
English,  they  would  not  endure  that  any  thing  but  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror should  stand  for  law  ;  but,  after  a  descent  or  two,  when  them* 
selves  were  become  English,  and  found  themselves  beaten  with  their  own 
rods,  they  then  b^an  to  savour  the  difference  between  subjection  and 
slavery,  and  insist  upon  the  law,  Meum  Sp  Tuum ;  and  to  be  able  to  say 
unto  themselves,  Hoc  fac  Sf  vvoes ;  yea,  that  the  conquering  English  in 
Ireland  did  the  like,  your  Lordship  knows  it  better  than  L 

Count.  I  think  you  guess  aright :  And  to  the  end  the  subject  may 
know,  that,  being  a  faithful  servant  to  his  prince,  he  might  enjoy  his 
own  life,  and,  paying  to  his  prince  what  belongs  to  a  sovereign,  the  re- 
mainder was  his  own  to  dispose ;  Henry  the  First,  to  content  his  vassab, 
gave  them  the  great  charter,  and  the  charter  of  forests. 

Just.  What  reason,  then,  had  King  John  to  deny  the  confirmation  ? 

CowM.  He  did  not,  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  both  the 
charters  with  additions,  and  required  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  then, 
made  his  superior,  to  strengthen  them  with  a  golden  bull. 

Jtut.  But  your  honour  knows,  that  it  was  not  long  after,  that  he 
repented  himself. 

CouM.  It  is  true,  and  he  had  reason  so  to  do,  for  the  barons  refused 
to  follow  him  into  France,  as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  and  Xowf 
true,  this  great  charter,  upon  which  you  insist  so  much,  was  not  origi- 
nally granted  regally  and  freely ;  for  Henry  the  First  did  usurp  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore,  the  better  to  assure  himself  against  Robert,  his 
eldest  brother,  he  flattered  his  nobility  and  people,  with  those  charters : 
Yea,  King  John  that  confirmed  them  had  the  like  respect;  for  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  was  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown,  upon  whom 
John  usurped.  And  so  to  conclude,  these  charters  had  their  original 
from  kings  defacto^  but  not  dejure. 

Just.  But  King  John  confirmed  the  charter,  after  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  when  he  was  then  Rtx  dejure  also. 

Couns.  It  is  true,  for  he  durst  do  no  other,  standing  accursed,  whereby 
few  or  none  obeyed  him,  for  his  nobility  refused  to  follow  hiip  into 
Scotland ;  and  he  had  so  grieved  the  people  by  pulling  down  all  the 
park  pales  before  harvest,  to  the  end  his  deer  might  spoil  the  com ;  and 
by  seizing  the  temporalities  of  so  many  bishopricks  into  his  hands,  and 
chiefly  for  practising  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  nephew,  as 
also  having  lost  Normandy,  to  the  French,  so  as  the  hearts  of  all  men 
were  turned  from  him. 

Just.  Nay,  by  your  favour,  my  Lord,  King  John  restored  King 
Edward's  laws,  after  his  absolution,  and  wrote  his  letters  in  the  fifteenth 
of  his  reign,  to  all  sheriffi^,  countermanding  all  former  oppressions;  yea^ 
this  he  did,  notwithstanding  the  Lords  refused  to  follow  him  into 
France. 

Couns,  Pardon  me,  he  did  not  restore  King  Edward's  laws  then,  nor 
yet  confirmed  the  charters,  but  he  promisexl  upon  hi   absolution  to  do 
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both :  But  after  his  return  out  of  France,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
denied  it,  because,  without  such  a  promise,  he  had  not  obtained  resti* 
tution,  his  promise  being  constrained,  and  not  voluntary* 

Just.  But  what  think  you  ?  Was  he  not  bound  in  honour  to  per*! 
form  it  ? 

CouHS,   Certainly  no,  for  it  was  determined  in  the  case  of  King 
Francis  the  First  of  France,  that  all  promises  by  him  made,  whilst  he ' 
was  in  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  bis  enemy,  were  void,  by  reason, 
the  judge  of  honour,  which  tells  us  he  durst  do  no  other. 

Just,  But  King  John  was  not  in  prison. 

Cawu.  Yet,  for  all  that,  restraint  is  an  imprisonment,  yea,  fear  itself 
is  an  imprisonment,  and  the  king  was  subject  to  both :  I  know  there  ii 
nothing  more  kingly  in  a  king,  than  the  performance  of  his  word  ;  but, 
yet  of  a  word  freely  and  voluntarily  given.  Neither  was  the  charter  of  ^ 
Henry  the  First  so  published,  that  all  men  might  plead  it  for  their  ad- 
vantage ;  but  a  charter  was  lefl,  in  depositor  in  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  the  time,  and  so  to  his  successors.  Stephen 
Langton,  who  was  ever  a  traitor  to  the  king,  produced  this  charter,  and ' 
shewed  It  to  the  barons,  thereby  encouraging  them  to  make  war  against 
the  king.  Neither  was  it  the  old  charter  simply  the  barons  sought  to 
have  confirmed,  but  they  presented  unto  the  king  other  articles  and 
orders,  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  whole  commonwealth  ;  which 
when  the  king  refused  to  sign,  the  barons  presently  put  themselves  into 
the  field,  and  in  rebellious  and  outrageous  fashion,  sent  the  king  word, 
except  he  confirmed  them,  they  would  not  desist  from  making  war 
against  him,  till  he  had  satisfied  them  therein.  And  in  conclusion,  the 
king  being  betrayed  of  all  his  nobility,  in  effect,  was  forced  to  grant  the 
charter  oi  Magna  Chart  ar,  and  Chart  a  deForestis,  at  such  time  as  he  was 
invironed  with  an  army  in  the  meadows  of  Stay nes;  which  charters,  being 
procured  by  force.  Pope  Innocent  afterwards  disavowed,  and  threatened 
to  curse  the  barons,  if  they  submitted  not  themselves,  as  they  ought,  to 
thi'ir  Sovereign  Lord ;  which  when  the  lords  refused  to  obey,  the  king 
entertained  an  army  of  strangers,  for  his  own  defence,  wherewith  having 
mastered  and  beaten  the  barons,  they  called  in  Lewis  of  France,  a  most 
unnatural  resolution,  to  be  their  king.  Neither  was  Magna  Chartar  a 
law  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  the  Third,  but  simply  a  charter,  which 
he  confirmed  in  the  twenty-first  of  his  reign,  and  made  it  a  law  in  the 
twenty-fifth,  according  to  Littleton's  opinion.  Thus  much  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  charter,  which  had  first  an  obscure  birth  from 
usurpation,  and  was  secondly  fostered  and  shewed  to  the  world  by 
rebellion. 

Jwft,  I  cannot  deny  but  that  all  your  Lordship  hath  said  is  true ; 
but,  seeing  the  charters  were  afterwards  so  many  times  confirmed  by 
parliament  and  made  laws,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  unequal 
or  prejudicial  to  the  king ;  Doth  not  your  honour  think  it  reason  they 
should  be  observed  ? 

Couns,  Yes,  and  observed  they  are  in  all  that  the  state  of  a  king  can 
permit,  for  no  man  is  destroyed,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  no  man 
disseized  of  his  inheritance,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  imprisoned 
they  are  by  the  prerogative,  where  the  king  hath  cause  to  suspect  their 
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loyalty ;  for  were  it  otliefwisc,  (he  king  should  never  Come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  conspiracy  or  treason,  against  his  person  or  state,  add 
being  imprisoned,  yet  doth  not  any  man  suffer  death,  but  by  the  law  of 
the  mnd. 

Jwt.  But  may  it  please  your  Lordship,  were  not  Comwallb,  Sharp, 
and  Hoskihs  imprisoned^  there  being  no  suspicion  of  treason  there  ? 
Couns.  They  were,  but  it  cost  them  nothing. 

JusL  And  what  got  the  king  by  it  ?  For  in  the  concfusion,  besides 
the  murmer  of  the  people,  Comwallis,  Sharp,  and  lloskins  having  greatly 
overshot  themselves,  and  repented  them,  a  fine  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  was  laid  on  his  Majesty,  for  their  offences,  for  so  much  their 
diet  cost  his  Majesty. 

Cauns,  I  know  who  gave  the  advice,  sure  I  am  that  it  was  none  of 
mine :  But  thus  I  say,  if  you  consult  your  memory,  you  shall  find,  that 
those  king^  which  did,  in  their  own  times,  confirm-  the  Magna  Chtrta^ 
did  not  only  imprison,  but  they  caused  of  their  nobility,  and  others,  to 
be  slain,  without  hearing  or  trial. 

Just,  My  good  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  speak  freely,  I  saj^ 
that  they  are  not  well  advised,  that  persuade  the  king,  not  to  admit  the 
Magna  Charta^  with  the  former  reservations.  For  as  the  king  can 
never  lose  a  farthing  by  it,  as  I  shall  prove  anon  ;  h>  Except  England 
were  as  Naples  is,  and  kept  by  garisons  of  another  nation,  it  is  impos-- 
sible  for  a  king  of  England  to  greaten  and  inrich  himself  by  any  way  so 
assuredly,  as  by  the  love  of  his  people.  For  by  one  rebellion  the  king 
bath  more  loss,  than  by  a  hundred  years  observance  of  Magna  Charta  : 
For  therein  have  our  kings  been  forced  to  compound  with  rogueis  and 
rebels,  and  to  pardon  them,  yea,  the  state  of  the  king,  the  monarchy, 
the  nobility  have  been  endangered  by  them. 

Cotms,  Weil,  Sir,  let  that  pass,  why  should  not  our  kings  raise 
money,  as  the  kings  of  France  do,  by  their  letters  and  edicts  only  ? 
For,  since  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he 
freed  the  French  kings  of  their  wardship,  the  French  kings  have  seldom 
assembled  the  states,  for  any  contribution. 

Just.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  the  strength  of  Elngland  doth  consist  of 
the  people  and  yeomanry ;  the  peasants  of  France  have  no  courage  nor 
arms :  In  France,  every  village  and  borough  hath  a  castle,  which  the 
French  call  Chasticau  f^lina;  every  good  city  hath  a  good  cittadel ; 
the  king  hath  the  regiments  of  his  guards,  and  his  men  at  arms  always 
in  pay ;  yea,  the  nobility  of  France,  in  whom,  the  strength  of  France 
consists,  do  always  assist  their  king  in  those  levies  upon  their  tenants. 
But,  my  lord,  if  you  mark  it,  France  was  never  free,  in  effect,  from 
civil  wars ;  and  lately  it  was  endangered  either  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Spaniard,  or  to  be  cantonised  by  the  rebellious  French  themselves,  since 
that  freedom  of  wardship.  But,  my  good  Lord,  to  leave  this  digreitton, 
that,  wherein  I  would  willingly  satisfy  your  Lordship,  is,  that  &e  kings 
of  England  have  never  received  loss,  by  parliament,  or  prejudice* 

Couns,   No,  Sir,  you  shall  find  that  the  subjects  in  parliament  have 
decreed  great  things,    to  the   disadvantage    and    dishonour    of  our 
king^  in  former  times. 
Just.  My  good  lord,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  will  niake  a  short  report 
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of  them  all,  and  then  your  lordship  may  object  where  you  see  cause* 
And  I  doubt  not  but  to  give  your  lordship  satisfaction.     In  the  sixth 
year  of  Henry  the  Third,  there  ww  no  dispute,  the  house  gave  the 
king  two  shillings  of  every  plough-land  within  England ;  and,  in  the 
end  of  the   same  year,  he  had  escuage  paid  him,  to  wit,  for  every 
kniglit's  fee,  two  marks  in  silver.      In  the  fifth  year  of  that  king,  the 
lords  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  which  the  king's 
council,  for  that  tiiae  present  excused,  ai lodging  that  those  privileges 
were  extorted  by  force,  during  the  king'fi  minority ;  and  yet  the  king 
was  pleased  to  send  forth  his  writ  to  the  sheriils  of  every  county,  n?^ 
quiring  them  to  ^ertify^  what  those  liberties  were,  and  liow  used ;  and, 
in  exchange  of  the  lords  demand,  because  they  pressed  him  so  vio* 
Jfintly,  the  king  required  all  the  castles  and  places,  which  the  lords 
held  of  his,  and  had  held  in  the  time  of  his  father,  with  those  manom 
and  lordships,  which  they  had  heretofore  wrested  from  the  crown ; 
which  at  that  time,  the  king  being  provided  of  forces,  they  durst  not 
deny.     In  the  fourteenth  year,  he  had  the  fiiiteenlh  penny  of  all  goods 
given  him,  upon  condition  to  confirm  the  great  charter :  For,  by  reason 
of  the  wars  io  France,  and  the  loss  of  Rochelle,  he  was  then  forced  to 
consent  to  the  lords,  in  all  they  demanded;.     In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  fined  the  city  of  London,  at  fifty  thousand  marks,  because  they 
had  received  Lewis  of  France^     In  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  parliament 
at  Oxford,  he  revoked  the  great  charter,  being  granted  when  he  was 
under  age,  and  governed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroike,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.     In  his  eleventh  year,  the  Earls  ofX^ornwaU  and  Chester, 
Marshal,  Edward  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Gilbert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Warren, 
Hereford,  Ferrars,  and  Warwick,  and  others  rebelled  against  the  king, 
and  constrained  him  to  yield  unto  them  in  what  they  demanded  for 
their  particular  interest ;  which  rebellion  being  appeased^  be  sailed  into 
France ;  and,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  had  a  fifteenth  of  the  temporality 
and  a  dism  and  a  half  of  the  spirituality,  and  withal^  escuage  of  every 
knight's  fee. 

Couni.  But  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  of  Westminster,  in  th« 
sixteenth  year  of  the  king  :  where,  notwithstanding  the  wars  of  France, 
and  his  great  charge  in  repulsing  the  Welch  rebels,  he  was  flatly  denied 
the  subsidy  demanded  ? 

Just.  I  confess,  my  lord,  that  the  house  excused  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  poverty,  and  the  lords  taking  of  arms ;  in  the  next  year, 
it  JVM  manifest  that  the  house  was  practised  against  the  king;  And  was 
it  not  so^  my  good  lord,  think  you,  in  our  two  last  parliaments  ?  for,  in 
the  first,  even  those,  whom  his  Majesty  trusted  most,  betrayed  him  in 
the  union  ;  and  in  the  second,  there  were  other  of  the  great  ones  ran 
counter.  But  your  lordship  spoke  of  dangers  of  parliaments ;  in  this, 
my  lord,  there  was  a  denial,  but  there  was  no  danger  at  all :  But  to  re* 
turn  where  I  left,  what  got  the  lords,  by  practising  the  house  at  that 
time  ?  I  say,  that  those,  that  broke  this  staff  upon  the  king,  were  over* 
turned  with  the  counterbufif,  for  he  refused  all  those  lands  which  he  had 
given  in  his  minority ;  he  called  all  his  exacting  officers  to  account ;  he 
found  them  all  faulty ;  he  examined  the  corruption  i>f  other  mag^ 
trates ;  and,  from  all  these,  he  drew  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  hi^  pre* 

VOL,  ir.  V 
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sent  necessity  ;  whereby  he  not  only  spared  his  people,  but  highly  con- 
tented them  with  an  act  of  so  great  justice  :  Yea,  Hubert,  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  chief  justice,  whom  he  had  most  trusted,  and  most  advanced,  was 
found  as  false  to  the  king,  as  any  one  of  the  rest ;  and,  for  conclusion, 
in  the  end  of  that  year,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Lambeth,  the  king 
had  the  fortieth  part  of  every  man's  goods  given  him  freely  towards  his 
debts :  for  the  people,  who,  the  same  year,  had  refused  to  give  the  king 
any  thing,  when  they  saw  he  had  squeesed  those  sponges  of  the  com* 
mon^wcalth,  they  willingly  yielded  to  give  him  satisfaction. 

Cowu,  But,  I  pray  you,  what  became  of  this  Hubert,  whom  the  king 
had  favoured  above  all  men,  betraying  his  Majesty,  as  he  did  ? 

Just.  There  were  many  that  persuaded  the  king  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  he  could  not  be  drawn  to  consent ;  but  the  king  seized  upon  his 
estate,  which  was  great ;  yet,  in  the  end,  he  left  him  a  sufficient  portion, 
and  gave  him  his  life,  because  he  had  done  great  service  in  former 
times  :  For  his  Majesty,  though  he  took  advantage  of  his  vice,  yet  he 
forgot  not  to  have  consideration  of  his  virtue.  And  upon  this  occasion 
it  was,  that  the  king,  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  enterr 
tained  strangers,  and  gave  them  their  offices,  and  the  charge  of  his 
castles  and  strong  places  in  England. 

Couns.  But  the  drawing  in  of  those  strangers  was  the  cause,  that  the 
Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  moved  war  against  the  king. 

Just*  It  is  true,  my  good  lord,  but  he  v^as  soon  after  slain  in  Ireland, 
and  his  whole  masculine  race,  ton  years  extinguished,  though  there 
were  five  sons  of  them  ;  and,  the  marshal  being  dead,  who  was  the 
mover  and  ringleader  of  that  war,  the  king  pardoned  the  rest  of  the 
lords  that  had  assisted  the  marshal. 

Couns.  Whst  reason  had  the  king  so  to  do  ? 

Just,  Because  he  was  so  persuaded,  that  they  loved  his  person,  and 
only  hated  those  corrupt  counsellors,  that  then  bore  the  greatest  sway 
iinder  him,  as  al^o,  because  they  were  the  best  men  of  war  he  had, 
whom,  if  he  destroyed,  having  war  with  the  French,  he  had  wanted 
commanders  to  have  served  him. 

Couns.    But  what  reason  had  the  lords  to  take  arms  ? 

Just.  Because  the  king  entertained  the  Poictovins :  Were  not  they 
the  king's  vassab  also  ?  Should  the  Spaniards  rebel,  because  the  Spanish 
king  trusts  to  the  Neapolitans,  Portuguese,  Milanese,  and  other  nations, 
his  yassals  ?  seeing  those,  that  are  governed  by  the  viceroys  and  depu- 
ties, are,  in  policy,  to  be  well  entertained,  and  to  be  employed,  who 
would  otherwise  devise  how  to  free  themselves ;  whereas,  being  trusted 
and  employed  by  their  prince,  they  entertained  themselves  with  the 
hopes,  that  others  the  king's  vassals  do.  If  the  king  bad  called  in  the 
Spaniards,  or  other  nations,  not  his  subjects,  the  nobility  of  England  had 
reason  of  grief. 

.  Couns.  But  what  people  did  ever  serve  the  King  of  England  more 
faithfully  than  the  Gascoignes  did,  even  to  the  last  of  the  conquest  of 
that  duchy  ? 

Just.  Your  lordship  says  well,  and  I  am  of  that  opinion,  that,  if  it 
had  pleBsed  the  Queen  of  England,  to  have  drawn  some  of  the  chief 
of.  the  Irish  nobility  into  England,  and,  by  exchange,  to  have  nuid^ 
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them  good  freeholders  in  England,  she  had  saved  above  two  millions  of 
pounds,  which  were  consumed  in  times  of  those  rebellions.  For  what 
held  the  Gascoignes  firm  to  the  crown  of  England,  of  whom  the  Duke 
of  Espernon  married  the  inherilrix,  but  his  earldora  of  Kendal  in 
England,  whereof  the  Duke  of  Espemon,  in  right  of  his  wife,  bears  the 
title  to  this  day  ?  And,  to  the  same  end  I  take  it,  hath  James,  our 
sovereign  Lord,  given  lands  to  divers  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland ;  and, 
if  I  were  worthy  to  advise  your  lordship,  I  should  think  that  your  lord- 
ship should  do  the  King  great  service,  to  put  him  in  mind  to  prohibit 
all  ihe  Scotish  nation  to  alienate  and  sell  away  their  inheritance  here ; 
for,  by  the  selling,  they  not  on4y  give  cause  to  the  Eiigjisth  to  complain, 
that  the  treasure  of  England  is  transported  into  Scotland,  but  his 
Majesty  is,  thereby,  also  frustrated  of  making  both  nations  one,  and  of 
assuring  the  service  and  obedience  of  the  Scots  in  the  future, 

Couns,  You  say  well;  for  though  those  of  Scotland,  that  arc 
advanced  and  inriched  by  the  King's  Majesty,  will,  no  doubt,  serve  him 
faithfully ;  yet,  how  their  heirs  and  successors,  having  no  inheritance 
to  lose  in  England,  may  be  seduced,  is  uncertain.  But  let  us  go  on 
with  our  parliament.  And  what  say  you  to  the  denial  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  even  when  the  King  was  invited  to  come  into 
France  by  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  married  his  mother,  and  who 
promised  to  assist  the  King  in  the  conquest  of  many  places  lost  ? 

Just.  It  is  true,  my  good  lord,  that  a  subsidy  was  then  denied,  and 
the  reasons  are  delivered  in  English  histories;  and  indeed,  the  King, 
not  long  before,  had  spent  much  treasure  in  aiding  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  to  no  purpose,  for  he  drew  over  the  King,  but  to  ^raw  on  good 
conditions  for  himself,  as  the  Earl  of  March,  bis  father-in-law,  now 
did ;  as  the  English  barons  did  invite  Lewis  of  France,  not  long  befoj^e, 
as,  in  elder  times,  all  the  kings  and  states  had  done,  and,  in  late  years, 
the  leaguers  of  France  entertained  ihe  Spaniards,  and  the  French 
Protestants  and  Netherlands,  Queen  EUisabeth ;  not  with  any  purpose 
to  greaten  those  that  aid  them,  but  to  purchase  to  themselves  an  ad- 
vantageous peace.  But  what  say  the  histories  to  this  denial?  They 
say,  with  a  world  of  payments  there  mentioned,  that  the  King  had 
drawn  the  nobility  dry ;  and,  besides  that,  whereas,  not  long  before, 
great  sums  of  money  were  given,  and  the  same  appointed  to  be  kept  in 
four  castles,  and  not  to  be  expended,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  peers: 
It  was  believed  that  the  same  treasure  was  yet  unspent. 

Coutu,  Good  Sir,  you  have  said  enough  ?  Judge  you,  whether  ii 
were  not  a  dishonour  to  the  King,  to  be  so  tied,  as  not  to  expend  bis 
treasure,  but  by  other  men's  advice,  as  it  were,  by  their  licence, 

Jtist,  Surely,  my  lord,  the  King  was  well  advised,  to  take  the 
money  upon  any  condition,  and  they  were  fools  that  propounded  the 
restraint;  for  it  doth  not  appear,  that  the  King  took  any  great  heed  to 
those  overseers ;  kings  are  bound  by  their  piety,  and  by  no  other  obliga- 
tion. In  Queen  Mary's  time,  when  it  was  thought  she  was  with  child^ 
it  was  propounded  in  parliament,  that  the  rule  of  the  realm  should  be 
given  to  King  Philip,  during  the  minority  of  the  hoped  prince  or 
princess ;  and  the  King  offered  his  assurance,  in  great  sums  of  money,  to 
relin(}uish  the  government,  at  such  time  as  the  prince  or  princess  should 
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be  of  age.  At  which  motion,  when  all  else  were  silent  in  the  bou^ 
Lord  Dacres,  who  was  none  of  the  wisest,  asked  who  shall  sue  the  Kingfs 
bond,  which  ended  the  dispute :  For  what  bond  is  between  a  king  and 
his  vassals,  but  the  bond  of  the  King's  faith  ?  But,  my  good  lord,  the 
King,  notwithstanding  the  denial  at  that  time,  was,  with  gifts  from  par- 
ticular persons,  and  otherwise,  supplied  for  proceeding  on  his  journey » 
for  that  time,  into  France ;  he  took  with  him  thirty  casks,  filled  with 
silver  and  coin,  which  was  a  great  treasure  in  those  days.  And,  Lastly, 
notwithstanding  the  first  denial,  in  the  King's  absence,  he  had  escuage 
granted  him,  to  wit,  twenty  shillings  of  every  knight^s  fee. 

Couns.  What  say  you  then  to  the  twenty-eighth  year  pf  that  King, 
in  which,  when  the  King  demanded  relief,  the  states  would  not  consent, 
except  the  same  order  had  been  taken  for  the  appointing  of  four  over- 
seers for  the  treasure?  As  also  that  the  lord  ctijef  justice  and  the  lord 
chancellor  should  be  chosen  by  the  states,  with  some  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  other  officers. 

Just.  My  good  lord,  admit  the  King  had  yielded  their  demands, 
then  whatsoever  had  been  ordained  by  those  magistrates  to  the  dislike 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  people  had  been  without  remedy;  whereas, 
while  the  King  made  them,  they  had  their  appeal,  and  other  remedies. 
But  those  demands  vanished,  and,  in  the  end,  the  King  had  escuage 
given  him,  without  any  of  their  conditions.  It  is  an  excellent  virtue  in 
a  king  to  have  patience,  and  to  give  way  to  the  fury  of  men's  passions. 
The  whale,  when  he  is  struck  by  the  fisherman,  grows  in  that  fury  that 
be  cannot  be  resisted,  but  will  overthrow  all  the  ships  and  barques  that 
come  in  his  way ;  but,  when  he  hath  tumbled  a  while,  he  is  drawn  to 
the  shore  with  a  twine-thread. 

Courts.  What  say  you  then  to  the  parliament  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  that  king? 

Just.  I  say,  that,  the  commons  being  unable  to  pay*  the  King 
relieves  himself  upon  the  richer  sort ;  and  so  it  likewise  happened  in 
the  thirty- third  ye^^r  of  the  King,  in  which  he  was  relieved  chiefly  by 
the  city  of  London,  But,  my  good  lord,  in  the  parliament  in  LoncUny 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year,  he  had  given  him  the  tenth  of  all  the  revaraes 
of  the  church  for  three  years,  and  three  marks  of  every  knigbt*s  fee 
throughout  the  kingdom,  upon  his  promise  and  oath  for  the  ohse^ring 
oi  Magna  Charta;  but,  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  King  being 
then  in  Franpe,  he  was  depied  the  ajds  wbich  he  required.  ^Vbat  18 
this  to  the  danger  of  a  parliament  ?  Especially  at  this  time  they  had 
reason  to  refuse,  they  had  given  so  great  a  sum  in  the  beginning  of  ihe 
same  year;  and  again,  because  it  was  known  that  the  King  ha4  l^nt 
pretended  war  with  the  King  of  Castile,  with  whom  he  b^  secretly 
contracted  an  alliance,  and  concluded  a  mai'riage  between  his  spa 
Edward  and  the  lady  Eleanor.  These  false  fires  do  but  fright  cbildien; 
and  it  coratponly  falls  out,  that,  when  the  cause  givei>  is  known  to  be 
false,  the  necessity  pretended  is  thought  to  be  feigned.  Royal  dealing 
hath  evermore  royal  success;  and,  as  the  King  wi|s  denied  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year,  so  was  he  denied  in  the  thirty-niqth  year,  bocaoae 
the  nobility  and  the  people  saw  it  plainly,  that  the  King  was  ahoiedl  by 
the  Pope,  who,  a§  well  in  despite  to  Manfined,  bftffanl  son  0  tljtf 
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Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  as  to  cousen  the  King,  and  to  wastQ 
him,  would  needs  bestow  on  the  King  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  to  recover 
which,  the  King  sent  all  the  treasure  he  could  borrow  or  scrape  to  the 
Pope,  and  withal  gave  him  letters  of  credence,  for  to  take  up  what  he 
could  in  Italy,  the  King  binding  himself  for  the  payment.  Now,  my 
good  lord,  the  wisdom  of  princes  is  seen  in  nothing  more  than  in  their 
enterprises.  So  how  unpleasing  it  was  to  the  state  of  England  to  con- 
sumc  the  treasure  of  the  land,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  so  far  off, 
and  otherwise,  for  that  the  English  had  lost  Normandy  under  their  noses, 
and  so  many  goodly  parts  of  France  of  their  own  proper  inheritance : 
The  reason  of  the  denial  is  as  well  to  be  considered  as  the  denial. 

Courts,    Was  not  the  King  also  denied  a  subsidy  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  reign  ? 

Just,     No,  my  lord,  for,  although  the  King  required  money,  as  be- 
fore, for  the  impossible  conquest  of  Sicily,  yet  the  house  offered  to 
give  fifty-two  thousand  marks,  which,  whether  he  refused  or  accepted, 
is  uncertain;    and,  whilst  the  King  dreamed   of  Sicily,  the  Welch 
invaded  and  spoiled  the  borders  of  England;  for,  in  the  parliament  of 
London,  when  the  King  urged  the  house  for  prosecuting  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  the  lords,  utterly  disliking  the  attempt,  urged  the  prosecuting  of 
thcWelchmen;  which  pariiament,  being  prorogued,  did  assemble  at 
Oxford,  and  was  called  the  Mad  Pariiament,  which  was  no  other  than 
an  assembly  of  rebels;  for  the  royal  nssent  of  the  king,  which  gives  life 
to  all  laws,  formed  by  the  three  estates,  was  not  a  royal  assent,  when 
both  the  King  and  the  Prince  were  constrained  to  yield  to  the  lords. 
A  constrained  consent  is  the  consent  of  a  captive,  and  not  of  a  king;  and 
therefore  there  was  nothing  done  there  either  legally  or  royally.    For, 
if  it  be  not  properly  a  parliament  where  the  subject  is  not  free,  certainly 
it  can  be  none  where  the  King  is  bound  ;  for  all  kingly  rule  was  taken 
from  the  King,  and  twelve  pecrh  appointed,  and,  as  some  writers  have 
it,  twenty-four  peers  to  govern  the  realm ;  and  therefore  the  assembly 
made  by  Jack  Straw,  and  other  rebels,  may  as  well  be  called  a  parlia- 
ment a*  that  of  Oxford.    Ptincipis  nomen  haberfy  non  est  esse  princeps; 
for  thereby  was  the  King  driven  not  only  to  compound  all  quarrels  with 
the  French,  but  to  have  means  to  be  revenged  on  the  rebel  lords;  but 
he  quitted  his  right  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Mayne. 

Couns.  But,  Sir,  what  needed  this  extremity,  seeing  the  lords  require 
but  the  confirmation  of  the  former  charier,  which  was  not  prejudicial  to 
the  King  to  grant? 

Just,  Yes,  ray  good  lord,  but  they  insulted  upon  the  King,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  into  his  own  castles ;  they  put  down  the 
purveyor  of  the  meat  for  the  maintenance  of  his  house,  as  if  the  King 
had  been  a  bankrupt,  and  gave  order,  that,  without  it^ady  money,  he 
should  not  take  up  a  chicken.  And,  although  there  is  nothing  against 
the  royalty  of  a  king  in  these  charters  (the  kings  of  England  being  kiiigs 
of  freemen  and  not  of  slaves,)  yet  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  nature  ofa 
king  to  be  forced  even  to  those  things  which  may  be  to  his  advantage, 
as  the  King  had  some  reason  to  seek  the  dispensation  of  his  oath  from 
the  Pop6|  and  to  draw  in  strangers  for  hfs  own  defence^  yea,  Jure  saho 
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Corona:  noAtne  is  intended  inclusively  in  all  oaths  and  promises  exacted 
from  a  sovereign. 

Couns.  But  you  cannot  be  ignorant  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to 
call  in  other  nations,  but  for  the  spoil  they  make,  as  also»  because  they 
have  often  held  the  possession  of  the  best  places  with  which  they  have 
been  trusted. 

Just.  It  is  true,  my  good  lord,  that  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous 
for  a  kir^  as  to  be  constrained  and  held  as  prisoner  to  his  vassals;  for 
by  that  Edward  the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second  lost  their  kingdoms 
and  their  lives.  And  for  calling  in  of  strangers,  Was  not  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  driven  to  call  in  strangers  against  the  rebels  in  Norfolk, 
Cornwall,  Oxfordshire,  and  elsewhere  ?  Have  not  the  kings  of  Scotland 
been  oftentimes  constrained  to  entertain  strangers  against  the  kings  of 
England  ?  And  the  King  of  England  at  this  time,  had  he  not  been  divers 
times  assisted  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  had  been  endaagered  to  havo 
been  expelled  for  ever. 

Courts,    But  yet  you  know  those  kings  were  deposed  by  parliament. 

Jusi,  Yea,  my  good  lord,  being  prisoners,  being  ont  of  possession^ 
and  being  in  their  hands  that  were  princes  of  the  blood,  and  pretenders. 
It  is  an  old  country  proverb,  That '  might  overcomes  right:'  A  weak 
title,  that  wears  a  strong  sword,  commonly  prevails  against  a  strong 
title  that  wears  but  a  weak  one ;  otherwise  Philip  the  Second  had  never 
been  Duke  of  Portugal,  nor  Duke  of  Milan,  nor  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  But,  good  lord,  Errores  non  sunt  trakcndi  in  cxemplum  : 
I  fpeak  of  regal,  peaceable,  aud  lawful  parliaments.  The  King,  at  this 
time^  was  but  a  king  in  name;  for  Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Chichester 
made  choice  of  other  nine,  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  realm  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  prince  was  forced  to  purchase  his  liberty  from  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  by  giving  for  his  ransom  the  county  palatine  of  Chester. 
But,  my  lord,  let  us  judge  of  those  occasions  by  their  events:  What 
became  of  this  proud  earl  f  Was  he  not  soon  after  slain  in  Evesham  ? 
Was  he  not  left  naked  in  the  field,  and  left  a  shameful  spectacle,  his 
head  being  cut  off  from  his  shoulders,  his  privy-parts  from  his  body, 
and  laid  on  each  side  of  his  nose  ?  And  did  not  God  extinguish  his 
race  ?  After  which,  in  a  lawful  parliament  at  Westminster,  confirmed 
in  a  following  parliament  of  Westminster,  were  not  all  the  lords  that 
followed  Leicester  disinherited  ?  And  when  that  fool  Gloucester,  after 
the  death  of  1^'icester,  whom  he  bud  formerly  forsaken,  made  himself 
the  head  of  a  second  rebellion,  and  called  in  strangers,  for  which,  not 
long  before,  he  had  cried  out  against  the  King,  was  not  he  in  the  end, 
after  that  hu  had  seen  the  slaughtiT  of  so  many  of  the  barons,  the  spoil 
of  their  castles  and  lordships,  constrained  to  submit  himself,  as  all  tba 
survivors  did,  of  which  they,  that  sped  best,  paid  their  fines  and 
ransoms,  the  King  reserving  to  hb  younger  son  the  earldoms  of  Leicester 
and  Darby. 

Couns,  Well,  Sir,  we  have  disputed  this  king  to  his  grave;  though. 
it  be  true,  that  he  outlived  all  his  enemies,  and  brought  them  to  eonfti- 
siou  ;  yet  those  examples  did  not  terrify  their  successors,  but  the  Earl 
Marshal,  and  Hereford^  threatened  King  Edward  tho  First  with  a  peir 
war. 
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Jiist.  They  did  so ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Hereford,  the  carl  mar- 
shal repented  himself,  and,  to  gain  the  King's  favour,  he  made  him  heir 
of  all  his  lands.  But  what  is  this  to  the  parliament?  For  there  was 
never  a  king  of  this  land  had  more  given  him  for  the  time  of  his  reign, 
than  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  had. 

Couns,    How  doth  it  appear  ? 

Ju4ft.  In  this  sort,  my  good  lord ;  in  this  king's'  third  year,  he  had 
given  him  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  goods.  In  his  sixth  year,  a 
twentieth  ;  in  his  twelfth  year^  a  twentieth ;  in  his  fourteenth  year  he 
had  escuage,  to  wit,  forty  shillings  of  eveiy  knight's  *  fee ;  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  had  the  eleventh  part  of  all  moveable  goods  within 
the  kingdom ;  in  his  nineteenth  year,  the  tenth  part  of  all  church  livings 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  six  years,  by  agreement  from  the 
Pope ;  in  his  three  and  twentieth  year,  he  raised  a  tax  upon  wool  and 
fells,  and,  oil  a  day,  caused  all  the  religious  houses  to  be  searched,  and 
all  the  treasure  in  tlK'm  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  his  coffers,  excusing 
himself,  by  laying  the  fault  upon  his  treasurer;  he  had  also  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  of  all  goods,  of  all  burgesses,  and  of  the  commons, 
the  tenth  part;  in  the  twenty -fifth  year  of  the  parliament  of  St. 
Edmundsbury,  he  had  an  eightetiith  part  of  the  goods  of  the  burgesses, 
and  of  the  people  in  general,  the  tenth  part.  He  had  also  the  same 
year,  by  putting  the  clergy  out  of  his  protection,  a  fifth  part  of  their 
goods;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  set  a  great  tax  upon  wools,  to  wit, 
from  half  a  mark  to  forty  shillinns  upon  every  sack ;  whereupon  the 
Earl  Marshal  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  refusing  to  attend  the  King 
into  Flanders,  pretended  the  grievances  of  the  people.  But,  in  the  end, 
the  King  having  pardoned  them,  and  confirmed  the  great  charter,  he  had 
the  ninth  penny  of  all  goods,  from  the  lords  and  commons ;  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  south  he  had  the  tenth  penny,  and  in  the  north  the  fifth 
penny.  In  the  two  and  thirtieth  year,  he  had  a  subsidy  freely  granted : 
In  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  he  confirmed  the  great  charter  of  his 
own  royal  disposition,  and  the  states,  to  sliew  their  thankfulness,  gave 
the  King,  for  one  year,  the  sixth  part  of  their  goods.  And  the  same 
year  the  King  used  the  inquisition,  called  Traile  Baston:  By  which 
all  justices  and  other  magistrates  were  grievously  fined,  that  had  used 
extortion,  or  biibery,  or  had  otherwise  misdemeaned  themselves,  to  the 
great  contentation  of  the  people.  This  commission  likewise  did  enquire 
of  intruders,  barrators,  and  all  other  the  like  vermin,  whereby  the  King 
gathered  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  with  a  great  deal  of  love.  Now,  for 
the  whole  reign  of  this  king,  who  governed  England  thirty-five  years, 
there  was  not  any  parliament  to  prejudice. 

Couns,  But  there  was  taking  of  arms  by  the  Earl  Marshal  and 
Hereford. 

Just.  That  is  true,  but  why  was  that  ?  Because  the  King,  notwith- 
standing all  that  was  given  him  by  parliament,  did  lay  the  greatest  taxes 
that  ever  king  did  without  their  consent.  But  what  lost  the  King  t>y 
those  lords  ?  One  of  them  gave  the  King  all  his  lands,  the  other  died  in 
disgrace. 

CounSm    But  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  in  Edward  the  Second's 
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time,  his  successor:    Did  not  the  house  of  parliament  banish  Pierc« 
Gavc-ston,  whom  the  King  favoured  ? 

Just.  But  what  was  this  Gaveston,  but  an  esquire  of  Gascoigney 
formerly  banished  the  realm  by  King  Erdward  the  First,  for  corrupting 
the  Prince  Edward,  now  reigning }  And,  the  whole  kingdom  fearing  and 
detesting  his  venomous  disposition,  they  besought  his  Majesty  to  cast  him 
off;  which  the  King  performed  by  an  act  of  his  own,  ard  not  by  act  of 
parliament^  yea,  Gaveston's  own  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  GloQcester, 
was  one  of  the  chiefest  lords  that  procured  it.  And  yet,  finding  the 
King^s  affection  to  follow  him  so  strongly,  they  all  consented  to  have  him 
recalled.  After  which,  when  his  credit  so  increased,  that  be  despised 
and  set  at  nought  all  the  antient  nobility,  and  not  only  persuaded  the 
King  to  all  manner  of  outrages  and  riots,  but  withal  transported  what 
he  listed  of  the  King's  treasure,  and  jewels,  the  lords  urged  hi»banbh- 
ment  the  seccmd  time ;  but  neither  was  the  first,  nor  the  second  banish- 
ment forced  by  act  of  parliament,  but  by  the  forceable  lords  hn  ene- 
mies. Lastly,  He  being  recalled  by  the  King,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  when  those  of  his  party  bad  taken 
him  prisoner*  By  which  presumptuous  act,  the  earl  and  the  rest  of  his 
company  committed  treason  and  murder;  treason,  by  raising  an  nrmy 
without  warrant ;  murder,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  the  King's  sub- 
ject* After  which,  Gaveston  being  dead,  the  Spencers  got  possession 
of  the  King's  fiivour,  though  the  youjig^r  of  them  was  placed  about 
the  King  by  the  lords  themselves. 

Courts*  What  say  you,  then,  to  the  parliament,  held  at  London  about 
the  sixth  year  of  that  king? 

Just.  I  say,  that  king  was  not  bound  to  perform  the  acts  of  this 
parliament,  because  the  lords,  being  too  strong  for  the  King,  forced  his 
consent ;  for  these  be  the  words  of  our  own  history :  *  They  wrested 
too  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.' 

Couns,  What  say  you  to  the  parliaments  of  the  White  Wands,  in  tha 
three-and-thirtieth  year  of  the  King  ? 

Just.  I  say,  the  lords,  that  were  so  moved,  came  with  an  anny, 
and,  by  strong  hand,  surprised  the  King.  '  They  constrained  (saith  the 
story)  the  rest  of  the  lords,  and  compelled  many  of  the  bishops  to  con- 
sent unto  them/  Yea,  it  saith  further.  That  the  King  durst  not  but 
grant  all  that  they  required,  to  wit,  for  the  banishment  of  the  Spen- 
cers. Yea,  they  wctc  so  insolent,  that  they  refused  to  lodge  the  Queen, 
coming  throu[*h  Kent,  in  the  ca^le  of  Leeds,  and  s(*nt  her  to  provide 
her  lodging  where  she  could  gf>t  it,  late  in  the  night  ?  for  which,  not- 
withstanding, some,  that  kept  her  out,  were  soon  after  taken  aad 
hanged,  and  therefore  your  lordship  caniwt  call  this  a  parliament,  for 
the  reasons  before  alledged.  But,  my  lord,  what  became  of  these 
lawgivers  to  the  King  ?  Even  when  they  were  greatest,  a  knight  of  the 
north,  called  Andrew  Herkcley,  assembled  the  forces  of  the  country; 
overthrew  them  and  their  army ;  slew  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  other 
barons ;  took  their  general,  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  Kingls  cou- 
sin-german,  at  that  time  possessed  of  five  earldoms;  the  Lords  Cliflbrd,' 
Talbot,  Mowbray,  Maudint,  Willington,  Warren ;  Lords  Darcy,  Wi- 
thers, Knevil,  Leybourne,  Bekes,  Lovell,  Fit2wilUams>  WaterviUi  an^ 
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divers  other  barons,  knights,  and  esquires ;  and,  soon  after,  the  Lord 
Percy  and  the  Lord  Warren  took  the  Lord  Badlesmere  and  the  Lord 
JVudley,  the  Lords  Teis,  Giflford,  Tutchet,  and  many  others,  that  fled 
from  the  battle ;  the  most  of  which  passed  under  the  hands  of  the 
liangroan,  for  constraining  the  King  under  the  colour  and  name  of  m 
parliament.  By  this  your  good  lordship  may  judge,  to  whom  those 
tumultuous  assemblies,  which  our  histories  falsely  call  parliaments, 
liave  been  dangerous;  the  kings  in  the  end  ever  prevailed,  and  the  lords 
lost  their  lives  and  estates ;  after  which,  the  Spencers,  in  their  banish- 
nent  at  York,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  King,  were  restored  to  their 
lionours  and  estates  ?  and  therein  the  King  had  a  subsidy  given  him,  tha 
sixth  penny  of  goods  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Cauiu.    Yet,  you  s^,  the  Spencers  were  soon  after  dissolved. 

Just,  It  is  true,  my  lord,  but  that  is  nothing  to  our  subject  of  Pai^ 
liament;  they  may  thank  their  own  insolency,  for  they  branded  and 
'despised  the  Queen,  whom  they  ought  to  have  honoured  as  tlie  Kin^fs 
^ife;  they  were  also  exceeding  greedy,  and  built  themselves  upon 
«ther  men's  ruins;  they  were  ambitious,  and  exceeding  malicious; 
^vhereupon  that  came,  that,  when  Chamberlain  Spencer  was  hanged  In 
Hereford,  a  part  of  the  fourand-twentieth  Psalm  was  written  over  hia 
liead :  quid  ghriaris  in  malitiaj  pot  ens  f 

Couns.  Well,  Sir  ;  you  have  all  this  while  excused  yourself  upon 
the  strength  and  rebellions  of  the.  lords;  but  what  say  you  now  to  King' 
£dward  the  Third  ?  In  whose  time  (and  during  the  time  of  this  victo- 
Tious  King,  no  man  durst  take  arms,  or  rebel)  the  three  estates  did  him 
the  greatest  affront,  that  ever  king  received  or  endured ;  therefore  I 
conclude  where  I  began,  that  these  parliaments  are  dangerous  for  a 
king. 

Just,  To  answer  your  lordship  in  order :  may  it  please  you,  first, 
to  call  to  mind  what  was  given  this  great  King,  by  his  subjects,  before 
the  dispute  betwixt  him  and '  the  house  happened,  which  was  in  his- 
latter  days.  From  his  first  year  to  his  fifth  year,  there  was  nothing 
given  the  King  by  his  subjects  ;  in  the  eighth  year,  at  the  parliament 
at  London,  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  was  granted.  In  his  tenth  year,  he 
seized  upon  the  Italians  goods  here  in  England  to  his  own  use,  with  all 
the  goods  of  the  monks  Cluniacks,  and  others  of  the  order  of  the  Cis- 
tertians.  In  the  eleventh  year,  he  had  given  him  by  parliament  a  no* 
table  relief,  the  one-half  of  the  wools  throughout  England,  and,  of  the 
clergy,  all  their  wools;  after  which,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had 
granted,  in  his  parliament  at  Westminster,  forty  shillings  upon  every 
sack  of  wool,  and,  for  every  thirty  wool-fells,  forty  shillings;  for  every 
last  of  leather  as  much,  and  for  all  other  merchandises  after  the  same 
rate.  The  King  promising,  that,  this  yearV  gathering  ended,  he  would 
thenceforth  content  himself  with  the  old  custom,  he  had,  over  and 
above  this  great  aid,  the  eighth  part  of  all  goods  of  all  citi;sens  and- 
burgesses,  and  others,  as  of  foreign  merchants ;  and,  of  such  as  lived 
not  of  the  gain  of  breeding  of  sh(*ep  and  cattle,  the  fifteenth  of  their 
goods.  Nay,  my  lord,  this  was  not  all,  though  more  than  ever  was 
granted  to  any  king ;  for  the  same  parliament  bestowed  on  the  King  the 
•  ninth  sheaf  of  all  the  corn  within  the  land,  the  ninth  fleece,,  and  the 
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ninth  Iamb,    for  two  years  next  following;  now,  what  thinks  your 
lordship  of  this  parliament? 

Couns,     I  say,  they  were  honest  men. 

Just,  And  I  say,  the  people  arc  as  loving  to  their  King  now,  as  ever 
Uiey  were,  if  they  be  honestly  and  wisely  dealt  withal ;  and  so  his  Ma- 
jesty had  found  them  in  his  last  two  parliaments,  if  his  Majesty  had  not 
been  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted. 

Coutts.  But,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  whom  shall  a  King  trust,  if  he  may 
not  trust  those  whom  he  hath  so  greatly  advanced? 

Jiut,     I  will  tell  your  lordship  whom  the  King  may  trust. 

Couns,    Who  are  they  ? 

Just.  His  own  reason,  and  his  OM'n  excellent  judgment,  whith 
have  not  deceived  him  in  any  thing,  wherein  his  Majesty  hath  been 
pleased  to  exercise  them.  ^  Take  counsel  of  thine  heart,  saitb  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  for  there  is  none  more  faithful  unto  thee  than  it' 

Courts,  It  is  true;  but  his  Majesty  found,  that  those  wanted  no 
judgment,  whom  he  trusted  ;  and  how  could  his  Majesty  divine  of  their 
honesties  ? 

Just.     Will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  speak  freely?  For  I  speak  out  of 
love,  which,  as  Solomon  saith,  '  covereth  all  trespasses.'    The  tnith 
is,  that  his  Majesty  would  never  believe  any  man  that  spoke  a^hst, 
them,   and  they  knew  it  well  enough ;  which  gave  them  boldness  to 
do  what  they  did. 

Cons,     What  was  that  ? 

Just,  Even,  my  good  lord,  to  ruin  the  King's  estate,  so  far  as  the 
estate  of  so  great  a  king  may  be  ruined  by  men  ambitious  and  greedi^ 
without  proportion.  It  had  been  a  brave  increase  o£  revenue,  my  lora, 
to  have  raided  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  land  of  the  King's  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  revenue,  and  to  raise  the  revenue  of  wards  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  more:  forty  thousand  pounds,  added  to  the 
rest  of  his  Majesty's  estate,  had  so  enabled  his  Majesty,  that  he  could 
never  have  wanted ;  and,  my  good  lord,  it  had  been  an  honest  service  to 
the  King,  to  have  added  seven  thousand  pounds  in  lands  of  the  Lord 
Cobham's  woods  and  goods,  being  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds 
more. 

Couns,    I  know  not  the  reason  why  it  was  not  done. 

Jtist,  Neither  doth  your  lordship,  perchance,  know  the  reason  why 
the  ten  thousand  pounds,  offered  by  Swinnerton,  for  a  fine  of  the 
French  wines,  was,  by  the  then  lord  treasurer,  conferred  on  Devonshire 
and  his  mistress. 

Courts.  What  moved  the  treasurer  to  reject  and  cross  that  raising  of 
the  King's  lands  ? 

Just,  The  reason,  my  good  lord,  is  manifest ;  for,  had  the  land 
been  raised,  then  had  the  King  known,  when  he  had  given  or  exchanged 
land,  what  he  had  given  or  exchanged. 

Couns,  What  hurt  hath  that  been  to  the  treasurer?  Whose  office  ia 
truly  to  inform  the  King  of  the  value  of  all  that  he  giveth. 

Just,  So  he  did,  when  it  did  not  concern  himself,  nor  his  particu- 
lar;  for  he  could  never  admit  any  one  piece  of  a  good  manor  to  pass 
in  my  Lord  Aubigne's  book  of  a  thousand  pounds  land,  till  he  him* 
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self  had  bought,  and  then  all  the  remaining  flowers  of  the  crown  vrere 
culled  out.  Now,  had  the  treasurer  suffered  the  King's  lands  to  have 
been  raised,  how  could  his  lordship  have  made  choice  of  the  old  rents, 
as  well  in  that  book  of  my  Lord  Aubigne,  as  in  exchange  of  Theobalds; 
for  which  he  took  Hatfield  in  it,  which  the  greatest  subject,  or  favou- 
rite, Queen  Elisabeth  had,  never  durst  have  named  unto  her,  by  way  of 
gift  or  exchange?  Nay,  my  lord,  so  many  other  goodly  manors  have 
passed  from  his  Majesty,  that  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  moumeth 
to  remember  it,  and  the  eyes  of  the  kingdom  shed  tears  continually 
at  the  beholding  it ;  yea,  the  soul  of  the  kingdom  is  heavy  unto  death 
with  the  consideration  thereof,  that  so  magnanimous  a  prince  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  so  abused. 

Conns.  But,  Sir,  you  know,  that  Cobham's  lands  were  intailed  upon 
his  cousins. 

Jnst.  Yea,  my  lord;  but,  during  the  lives  and  races  of  Oeorgs 
Brooke's  children,  it  had  been  the  King's,  that  is  to  say,  for  ever  in 
effect ;  but,  to  wrest  the  King,  and  to  draw  the  inheritance  upon  hinir 
self,  he  persuaded  his  majesty  to  relinquish  his  interest  for  a  petty  sum 
of  money  ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  counterworking,  he  sent  Brooke 
six  thousand  pounds  to  make  friends ;  whereof  himself  had  two  thou- 
sand pounds  back  again,  Buckhurst  and  Berwick  had  the  other  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  treasurer  and  his  heirs  the  mass  of  land 
for  ever. 

Couns,  What  then,  I  pray  you,  came  to  the  King,  by  this  great 
confiscation  ? 

Just,  My  lord,  the  King's  Majesty,  by  all  those  goodly  possessions, 
woods,  and  goods,  loseth  five  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  which  he 
givcth  in  pension  to  Cobharo,  to  maintain  him  in  prison. 

Conns,  Certainly,  even  in  conscience,  they  should  have  reserved 
so  much  of  the  land  in  the  crown,  as  to  have  given  Cobham  meat  and 
apparel,  and  not  made  themselves  so  great  gainers,  and  the  King  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  loser  by  the  bargain :  but  it  is  past ;  '  Coiui- 
hum  non  est  eorum,  quat fieri  nequennt,' 

Just,  Take  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  my  lord  :  *  Sed  consilium  versof 
tur  in  ih,  qua  sunt  in  nostra  potestate/  It  is  yet,  my  good  lord,  in  po^ 
testate  Rtgis  to  right  himself.  But  this  is  not  all,  my  lord ;  and,  I  fear, 
knowing  your  lordship's  love  to  the  King,  it  would  put  you  into  a 
fever  to  hear  all :  1  will,  therefore,  go  on  with  my  parliaments. 

Conns,  I  pray  do  so ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  I  pray  you,  what 
think  you  of  the  parliament  holden  at  London  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
King  Edward  the  Third? 

Just,  I  say,  there  was  nothing  concluded  therein  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  King:  It  is  true,  that,  a  little  before  the  sitting  of  the  house,  the 
King  displaced  his  chancellor,  and  his  treasurers,  and  most  of  all  his 
judges,  and  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  and  committed  many  of  them  to 
prison,  because  they  did  not  supply  him  with  money,  being  beyond  the 
seas:  for  the  rest,  the  states  assembled  besought  the  King,  that  the 
laws  of  the  two  charters  might  be  observed,  and  that  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown  might  be  chosen  by  parliament. 

Couns,    But  what  success  had  these  petitions  I 
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JtuL  The  charters  were  observed,  as  before,  and  so  they  will  h% 
ever ;  and  the  other  petition  was  rejected,  the  King  being  pleased,  not« 
withstanding,  that  the  great  officers  should  take  an  oath  in  parliament 
to  do  justice.  Now  for  the  parliament  of  Westminster:  in  the  seven^ 
teenth  year  of  the  King,  the  King  had  three  rbarks  and  a  half  for  erery 
sack  ot  wool  transported ;  and,  in  his  eighteenth,  he  had  a  tenth  of  the 
cici'gy,  and  a  fifteenth  of  the  laity,  for  one  year.  His  Majesty  forbore, 
iXtei  this,  to  charge  his  subjects  with  any  more  payments,  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  his  reign,  when  there  was  given  the  King,  by  parlia- 
ment, fifty  shillings  for  every  sack  of  wool  transported,  for  six  years  ; 
by  which  grant,  the  King  received  a  thousand  marks  a  day,  a  greater 
matter  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  these  days,  and  a  thousand  pounds 
a  day  amounts  to  three  hundred  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  a  year* 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  presents  that  ever  was  given  to  a  kii^  of 
this  land.  For,  besides  the  cheapness  of  all  things  in  that  age,  the 
Kin^s  toldiers  had  but  three-pence  a  day  wages,  a  man  at  arms  six« 
pence,  and  a  knight  but  two  shillings.  In  the  parliament  at  Wesroin- 
ster,  in  the  thirty-third  year,  he  had  twenty-^six  shilling?  and  ei|^t>pence 
Ibf  every  sack  of  wool  transported ;  and,  in  the  forty-second  year,  three 
disms  and  three  fifteenths.  In  his  forty-fifth  year,  he  had  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  the  laity ;  and,  because  the  spiritualty  disputed  it,  and  did 
not  pay  so  much,  the  King  changed  his  chancellof  ,  tn^asurcr,  and  privy- 
seal,  being  bishops,  and  placed  laymen  in  their  room. 

Couns,  It  seems,  that,  in  those  days,  the  Kings  were  m>  longer  in 
love  with  their  great  chancellors,  than  when  they  deserved  well  of 
them. 

Jtuit,  No,  my  lord,  they  w^re  not,  and  that  was  the  reason  they 
were  well  served  ;  and  it  was  the  custom  then,  and  in  many  ages  after, 
to  change  the  treasurer  and  the  chancellor  every  three  years,  and  withal* 
to  hear  all  men's  complaints  against  them. 

Couns,  But,  by  this  often  change,  the  saying  is  verified,  That  there 
is  no  inheritance  in  the  favour  of  kings.  ^  He  that  keepetfa  the  fig-tree/ 
saith  Solomon,  ^  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof;'  for  renson  it  is,  that  the 
servant  live  by  the  master. 

Just.  My  lord,  you  say  well  in  both ;  but,  had  the  subject  an  inhe- 
ritance in  the  prince's  favo\ir,  where  the  prince  had  no  inheritance  in 
the  subject's  fidelity,  then  were  kings  in  a  more  unhappy  state  than  com- 
mon persons.  For  the  rest,  Solomon  raeaneth  not,  that  he  that  keepeth 
the  fig-tree,  should  surfeit ;  though  he  meaneth  he  should  eat,  he  mean- 
eth  not  he  should  break  the  branches  in  gathering  the  figs,  or  eat  the 
ripe,  and  leave  the  rotten  for  tlie  owner  of  the  tree;  for  what  saith  he 
in  the  following  chapter,  he  saith,  ^  That  he,  that  ihaketh  haste  to  be 
rich,  cannot  be  innocent.'  And,  before  that,  he  saith,  *  That  the  end 
of  an  inheritance,  hastily  gotten,  cannot  be  blessed.'  Your  lordship 
hath  heard  of  few,  or  none,  great  with  kings,  that  have  not  used  their 
power  to  oppress,  that  have  not  grown  insolent  and  hateful  to  the 
people ;  yea,  insolent  towards  those  princes  that  advanced  thcm« 

Couns.    Yet  you  see  that  princes  can  change  their  fancfes. 

Just.  Yea,  my  lord,  when  favourites  change  their  faith,  when  they^ 
foi^t,  that|  how  familiar  soever  kings  make  theoLiclves  with  their 
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sals,  yet  they  are  kings :  *  He  that  provoketh  a  king  to  anger/  saith 
Solomon,  ^  $inncth  against  his  own  soul/  And  he  further  saith,  That 
'  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  high  mind  before  a  fall/  I  say, 
therefore,  that  in  discharging  those  LuciferSj  how  dear  soever  they  have 
been,  kings  make  the  world  know,  that  they  have  more  of  judgment 
than  of  passion ;  yea,  they  thereby  offer  a  satisfactory  sacrifice  to  a)l 
their  people;  too  great  benefits  of  subjects  to  their  king,  where  the 
mind  is  blown  up  with  their  own  deserving8»  and  too  great  benefits  pf 
kings  conferred  upon  their  subjects,  where  the  mind  is  not  qualified  with 
a  great  deal  of  modesty,  are  equally  dangerous.  Of  this  latter,  ai|d 
insolenter,  had  King  Richard  the  Second  delivered  up  to  justice  bat 
three  or  four,  he  had  still  held  the  love  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
his  life  and  estate. 

Couns.    Well,  I  pray  you  go  on  with  your  parliaments. 

Just.  The  life  of  this  great  King  £ldward  draws  to  an  end,  so  do 
the  parliaments  of  this  time,  where,  in  fifty  years  reign,  he  never  r^ 
ceived  any  affront ;  for,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  had  a  dism  ai)d  a 
fifteen  granted  him  freely. 

Cotws.  But,  Sir,  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  all  is  well  that  ends  w^l) ; 
judge  you,  whether,  that,  in  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  parliament  at  W^t- 
minster,  he  received  not  an  affront,  when  the  house  urged  the  King;  to 
remove  and  discharge  from  his  presence  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
Lord  Latimer,  his  chamberlain,  Sir  Richard  Sturry,  and  others,  whom 
the  King  favoured  and  trusted.  Nay,  they  pressed  the  King  to  thrust  a 
certain  lady  out  of  the  court,  which  at  that  time  bore  the  greatest  sway 
therein, 

Just^  I  will,  with  patience,  answer  your  lordship  to  the  full ;  and, 
first,  your  lordship  may  remember  by  that  which  I  even  now  saidt 
that  never  king  had  so  many  gifts,  as  this  King  had  from  his  subject^ 
and  it  hath  never  grieved  the  subjects  of  England  to  give  to  their  king ; 
but  when  they  knew  there  was  a  devouring  lady,  that  had  her  share  in 
all  things  that  passed,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  as  scraping  as 
she ;  that  the  chancellor  did  eat  up  the  people  as  fiistas  either  of  them 
both  :  it  grieved  the  subjects  to  feed  these  cormorants.  But,  my  lord, 
there  are  two  things  by  which  the  kings  of  England  have  been  pressed, 
to  wit,  by  their  subjects,  and  by  their  own  necessities.  The  lords  in 
former  times  wore  far  stronger,  more  warlike,  and  better  followed,  living 
in  their  countries,  than  now  they  are.  Your  lordship  may  remember 
in  your  reading  that  there  were  many  e^rls  could  bring  into  the  field  a 
thousand  barbed  horses,  and  luany  a  b^ron  dve  or  six  hundred  barbed 
J  horses ;  whereas,  now,  very  few  of  them  can  furnish  twenty  fit  to  serve 
the  King.  But  to  say  the  truth,  my  lord,  the  justices  of  peace  in 
England  have  opposed  the  injusticers  of  war  in  E^ngl^nd;  the  Kind's 
writ  runs  over  all,  and  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  that  of  the  next 
constables,  will  serve  the  turn  to  affront  the  greatest  |ofds  iq  England, 
that  shall  move  against  the  King.  The  force,  therefore,  by  which 
our  kings  in  formei*  times  were  troubled,  is  vanished  away :  but  the 
necessities  remain.  The  people,  therefore,  ii|  these  latter  agei,  are  ao 
less  to  be  pleased  than  the  peers ;  for,  as  the  latter  are  become  lesf^  y>, 
^y  reason  of  the  training  tbn^^^b  gqglaod^  t)ie  copMBQO^  hafe  aU  tibo 
yeapoDS  in  their  hands. 
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Conns,    And  was  it  not  so  erer? 

Just.  No,  my  goed  lord,  for  the  noblemen  had  in  their  armories  t* 
furnish  some  of  them  a  thousand,  some  two  thousand,  and  some  three 
thousand  men;  whereas,  now,  there  are  not  many  that  can  arm  fifty. 

Couns.  Can  you  blame  them  ?  But  I  will  only  answer  for  myself, 
between  you  and  me  be  it  spoken,  I  hold  it  not  safe  to  maintain  so 
great  an  armory,  or  stable ;  it  might  cause  me,  or  any  other  Jiobleman, 
to  be  suspected,  as  to  the  preparing  of  some  innovation. 

Just,  Why  80,  my  lord  ?  Rather  to  be  commended,  as  preparing 
against  all  danger  of  innovation. 

Couns,  It  should  be  so ;  but  call  your  observation  to  account  and 
you  shall  find  it  as  I  say;  for,  indeed,  such  a  jealousy  hath  been  held, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  over  the  military  greatness  of  our 
nobles,  as  made  (hem  have  little  will  to  bend  their  studies  that  way  ; 
wherefore,  let  every  man  provide  according  as  he  is  rated  in  the  mus- 
ter-book; you  ui)derstand  me. 

Just,  Very  well,  my  lord,  as  what  might  be  replied  in  the 
perceiving  so  much ;  I  have  ever,  to  deal  plainly  and  freely  with  your 
lordship,  more  feared  at  home  popular  violence^  than  all  the  foreign 
that  can  be  made,  for  it  can  never  be  in  the  power  of  any  foreign  prince, 
without  a  papistical  party,  either  to  disorder  or  endanger  his  Majesty's 
estate. 

Couns,  By  this  it  seems,  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to  leave  the  power 
in  the  people,  than  in  the  nobility. 

Just,  My  good  lord,  the  wisdom  of  our  own  age  is  the  foolishness  of 
another;  the  time  present  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  policy  that  was, 
but  the  policy  that  was  to  the  time  present.  So  that,  the  power  of  the  no* 
bility  being  now  withered,  and  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  flower,  the 
care  to  content  them  should  not  be  neglected,  the  way  to  win  them 
often  practised,  or,  at  least,  to  defend  them  from  oppression.  The 
motive  of  all  dangers,  that  ever  this  monarchy  hath  undergone,  should 
be  carefully  heeded,  for  this  maxim  hath  no  postern,  Potestas  humana 
radicatur  in  voluntatibus  homnum.  And  now,  my  lord,  for  King 
Edward ;  it  is  true,  he  was  not  subject  to  force,  yet  he  was  subject  to 
necessity,  which,  because  it  was  violent,  he  gave  way  unto  it :  Potestas^ 
saith  Pythagoras^  juxta  necessitatem  habitgt.  And  it  is  true,  that,  at 
the  request  of  the  house,  he  discharged  and  put  from  him  those 
befbrenamed ;  which  done,  he  had  the  greatest  gift,  but  one,  that  be 
received  in  all  his  days,  to  wit,  from  every  person,  roan  and  woman, 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  four-pence  of  old  money,  which  made 
many  millions  of  groats,  worth  six-pence  of  our  money.  This  he 
had  in  general ;  besides,  he  had,  of  every  beneficed  priest,  twelve- 
pence  :  And,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  I  know  not  how  much,  for 
it  is  not  set  down.  Now,  my  good  lord,  what  lost  the  King  by 
satisfying  the  desires  of  the  parliament-house  f  For,  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  money  in  purse,  he  recalled  the  lords,  and  restored  them,  and  who 
durst  call  the  King  to  account,  when  the  assembly  were  dissolved  f 
Where  the  word  of  a  King  is,  there  is  power,  saith  Ecclesiasticus, 
Who  shall  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou?  saith  the  same  author;  iof 
Ito  every  purjpose  there  is  a  time  and  judgment ;  the  King  g^ve  way  to 
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the  time,  and  his  judgment  persuaded  him  to  yield  to  necessity,  Contu^ 
larius  nemo  melior  est  quam  tempus. 

Couns.  But  yet,  you  see  the  King  was  forced  to  yield  to  their 
demands  ? 

Just.  Doth  your  lordship  remember  the  saying  of  Monsieur  de  Lange, 
That  he,  that  hath  the  profit  of  the  war,  hath  also  the  honour  of  the 
war,  whether  it  be  by  battle  or  retreat ;  the  King,  you  see,  had  the 
profit  of  the  parliament,  and  therefore  the  honour  also  :  What  other 
end  had  the  King  than  to  supply  his  wants  ?  A  wise  man  hath  evermore 
respect  unto  his  ends :  And  the  King  also  knew,  that  it  was  the  love 
that  the  people  bore  him,  that  they  urged  the  removing  of  those  lords ; 
there  was  no  man  amongst  them,  that  sought  himself  in  that  desire, 
but  they  all  sought  tne  King,  as,  by  the  success,  it  appeared.  My 
good  lord>  hath  it  not  been  ordinary  in  England,  and  in  France,  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  rebels  ?  Did  not  King  Richard  the  Second  grant 
pardon  to  the  outrageous  rogues  and  murderers,  that  followed  Jack 
Straw,  and  Wat  Tiler,  after  they  had  murdered  his  chancellor, 
his  treasurer,  chief  justice,  and  others,  broke  open  his  exchequer, 
and  committed  all  manner  of  outrages  and  villainies?  And  why 
did  he  do  it  ?  But  to  avoid  a  greater  danger :  I  say,  the  Kings  have 
there  yielded  to  thr>se  that  hated  them  and  their  estates,  to  wit,  to 
pernicious  rebels.  And  yet,  without  dishonour,  shall  it  be  called  dis- 
honour for  the  King  to  yield  to  honest  desires  of  his  subjects?  No, 
my  lord,  those,  that  tell  the  King  those  tales,  fear  their  own  dishonour, 
and  not  the  King's ;  for  the  honour  of  the  King  is  supreme,  and,  being 
guarded  by  justice  and  piety,  it  cannot  receive  neither  wound  nor 
stain. 

Coufis,  But,  Sir,  what  cause  have  any,  under  our  king,  to  fear  i^ 
parliament  ? 

Just,  The  same  cause  that  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  in  Richard  the 
Second's  time,  and  the  tr«;asurer  Fartham,  with  others ;  for  these  great 
officers,  being  generally  hated  for  abusing  both  the  King  and  the 
subject,  at  the  request  of  the  states,  were  discharged,  and  others  put  ii^ 
their  rooms. 

Couns,     And  was  not  this  a  dishonour  to  the  King  ? 

Just,  Certainly,  no  ;  for  King  Richard  knew  that  his  grandfather 
had  done  the  like,  and,  though  the  King  was,  in  his  heart,  utterly 
against  it,  yet  had  he  the  profit  of  his  exchange ;  for  Suffolk  was 
fined  at  twenty-thousand  marks,  and  one-thousand  pounds  lands. 

Couns,  WVli,  Sir,  we  will  speak  of  those  that  fear  the  parliament 
some  other  time ;  but  I  pray  you  go  on  with  that,  that  happened  in 
the  troublesome  reign  of  Richard  the  second  who  succeeded,  the 
grandfather  being  dead. 

Just,  That  King,  my  good  lord,  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
princes  that  ever  England  had ;  he  was  cruel,  extreme  prodigal,  and 
wholly  carried  away  with  his  two  minions,  Suffolk  and  the  Duke  of 
Ireland,  by  whose  ill  advice,  and  others,  he  was  in  danger  to  have 
lost  his  estate,  which,  in  the  end,  being  led  by  men  of  the  like  temper, 
he  miserably  lost.  But  for  his  subsidies  he  had  given  him  in  his  first 
year,   being    under  ago,  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths:    la  wh|ci^* 
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parliament,  Alice  Pierce,  who  was  removed  in  King  Edward's  time, 
with  Lancaster,  Latimer,  and  Sturry,  were  confiscated  and  banished* 
In  his  second  year,  at  the  parliament  at  Gloucester,  the  King  had  a 
mark  upon  every  sack  of  wool,  and  sixpence  the  pound  upon  wards. 
In  his  third  year,  at  the  parliament  at  Winchester,  the  commons  were 
spared,  and  a  subsidy  given  by  the  better  sort ;  the  dukes  gave  twenty 
marks,  and  earls  six  marks :  Bishops  and  abbots  with  mitres  six  iparks» 
every  mark  three  shillings  four-pence;  and  every  knight,  justice, 
esquire,  sheriff,  parson,  vicar,  and  chaplian  paid  proportionably, 
according  to  their  estates. 

Conns.    This,  methinks,  was  no  great  matter. 

Just,  It  is  true,  ray  lord,  but  a  little  money  went  far  in  those  days : 
I  myself  once  moved  it  in  parliament  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
who  desired  much  to  spare  the  common  people,  and  I  did  it  by  her 
commandment ;  but  when  we  cast  up  the  subsidy  books,  we  found 
the  sum  but  small,  when  the  thirty  pounds  men  were  left  out.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  fourth  year,  a  tenth  with  a  fifteenth  were  granted, 
upon  condition,  that  tor  one  whole  year  no  subsidies  should  b^ 
demanded  ;  but  this  promise  was  as  suddenly  forgotteq  as  made,  for, 
in  the  end  of  that  year,  the  great  subsidy  of  poll-money  was  granted 
in  the  parliament  at  Northampton. 

Coum,  Yea,  but  there  followed  the  terrible  rebellion  of  Baker,  6tiaW| 
and  others  ;  Leicester,  Wrais,  and  others. 

Just,  That  was  not  the  feiult  of  the  parliament,  my  lord,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  subsidy  given  was  not  the  cause;  for  it  is  plain,  that 
the  bondmen  of  England  began  it,  because  they  were  grievously 
pressed  by  their  lords  in  their  tenure  of  villenage,  as  also  for  the  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  lawyers  and  attomies ;  for  the  story  of  those  times 
says,  that  they  destroyed  the  houses  and  manors  of  men  of  law,  and 
such  lawyers,  as  they  caught,  slew  them,  and  beheaded  the  lord  chief 
justice ;  which  commotion  being  once  begun,  the  head  money  was  by 
other  rebels  pretended.  A  fire  is  often  kindled  with  a  little  straw, 
which  oftentimes  takes  hold  of  greater  timber,  and  consumes  the  whole 
building ;  Aqd  that  this  rebellion  was  b^un  by  the  discontented  slaves, 
whereof  there  have  been  many  in  elder  times  the  like,  is  manifest  by 
the  charter  of  manumission,  which  the  King  granted  tn  ktc  verbOf 
Rich,  Dei  Gratia^  SfC.  sdatis  quod  de  gratia  nostraspirituaU  mammusumut 
^-c.  To  which,  seeing  the  King  was  constrained  by  force  of  arms, 
he  revoked  the  letters  patents,  and  made  them  void,  the  same  revocation 
being  strengthened  by  the  parliament  ensuing.  In  which  the  King  bad 
given  him  a  subsidy  upon  wools,  called  a  Maletot.  In  the  same  fourth 
year  was  the  lord  treasurer  discharged  of  his  office,  and  Hales,  Lord  of 
St.  John's,  chosen  in  his  place.  In  his  fifth  ye^r  was  th^  treasoier 
again  changed,  and  the  staff  given  to  Segrave,  and  the  lo£^4hancdIar 
was  also  changed,  and  the  staff  given  to  the  Lord  Scroope :  Which 
Lord  Scroope  was  again,  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  year,  tumea^uti 
and  the  King,  after  that  he  had  for  a  wl^ile  kept  the  seal  in  his  own 
hand,  gave  it  to  the  bishop  of  London,  from  whom  it  was  soon  aftev 
taken  and  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  they  say,  had  abused 
tb^  KiDgy  90d  converted  the  King's  treasure  to  his  own  use*   To  this 
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tlie  King  oondesceiKSed ;  and  though,  saith  Walsingham,  he  deserved* 
to  lose  his  life  and  goods,  yet  he  had  the  favonr  to  go  at  liberty  upon 
good  sureties;  and  because  the  King  was  but  young,  and  that  tho 
relief  granted  was  committed  to  the  trust  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  fdr 
the  furnishing  of  the  King's  navy  against  the  French. 

Covns.  Yet  you  see  it  was  a  dislionour  to  the  King  to  have  his 
beloved  chancellor  removed. 

Just,  Truly,  no,  for  the  King  had  both  his  fine,  one-thousand 
pound  lands,  and  a  subsidy  to  boot.  And  though,  for  the  present,  it 
pleased  the  King  to  fiancy  a  man  all  the  world  hated,  the  King's  passion 
ovLTComing  his  judgment,  yet  it  cannot  be  called  a  dishonour,  for  the 
King  is  to  believe  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prefer 
it  before  his  afR^^tion,  especially  when  Suffolk  was  proved  to  be  false, 
even  to  the  King ;  lor,  were  it  otherwise,  love  and  affection  might  be 
called  a  frenzy  and  a  madness,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  human  passions, 
that  the  love,  bred  by  fidelity,  doth  change  itself  into  hatred,  when  the 
fidelity  is  first  changed  into  falsehood. 

Count.  But,  you  see,  there  ^-ere  thirteen  lords  chosen  in  parliament, 
to  have  the  oversight  of  the  croveminent  under  the  Kin?. 

Just,  No,  my  lord,  it  was  to  have  the  oversight  of  those  ofilcert, 
which,  saith  the  story,  had  imbezzled,  lewdly  wasted,  and  prodigally 
spent  the  King's  treasure ;  for  to  grant  the  commission  to  those  lords, 
or  to  any  six  of  them,  joined  with  tiie  King's  council,  was  one  of  the 
most  royal  and  most  profitable  things  he  ever  did,  if  he  had  been 
constant  to  himself.  But,  my  good  lord,  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own 
misery;  for  I  will  repeat  the  substance  of  the  commission  granted  by 
the  King,  and  confirmed  by  a  parliament,  which,  whether  it  had 
bei  n  profitable  for  the  King  to  have  prosecuted,  your  lordship  ma/ 
ja<lge. 

The  preamble  hath  these  words : 

*  Whereas  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  perceiveth,  by  the  grievous 
complaints  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm,  that  the  rents, 
profits,  and  revenues  of  this  realm,  by  the  singular  and  insufficient 
counsel  and  evil  government,  as  well  of  some  his  late  great  officers,  &c. 
are  so  much  withdrawn,  wasted,  eloined,  given,  granted,  alienated, 
destroyed,  and  evil  dispended,  that  he  is  so  ranch  impoverished  and  void 
of  treasure  and  goods,  and  the  substance  of  the  crown  so  much 
diminibhed  and  destroyed,  that  his  estate  may  not  honourably  be 
SBSftained  as  appertaineth  :  The  King,  of  his  free-will,  at  the  request 
of  the  lords  and  commons,  hath  ordained  William  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  others,  with  his  chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  his 
privy-seal,  to  survey  and  examine  as  well  the  estate  and  governance  of 
his  house,  Ace.  as  of  all  the  rents,  and  profits,  and  revenues  that  to 
him  appertain,  and  to  be  due,  or  ought  to  appertain  and  be  due,  &c. 
And  all  manner  of  gifts,  grants,  alienations,  and  confirmations,  made 
by  him  of  lands,  tenements,  rents,  &c.  bargained  and  sold  to  the 
prejudice  of  him  and  his  crown,  he.  And  of  bis  jewels  and  goods 
which  were  his  grandfatkei^s  at  the  time  of  his  death,  &c.  and  where 
Ibey  be  become/ 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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^  This  isy  in  effect,  the  substance  of  the  commission,  iwhich  yoor 
lordship  may  read  at  large  in  ^he  book  of  statutes,  this  commission 
being  enacted  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  King's  reign.  Now,  if  such  a 
commission  were  in  these  days  granted  to  the  faithful  men,  that  have 
no  interest  in  the  sales,  gifts,  nor  purchases,  nor  in  the  keeping  of  the 
jewels  at  the  Queen's  death,  nor  in  the  obtaining  grants  of  theKingfs 
best  lands,  I  cannot  say  what  may  be  recovered,  and  justly  recovered; 
and,  what  says  your  lordship,  was  not  this  a  noble  act  of  the  King, 
if  it  had  been  followed  to  effect  ? 

Couns.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  were  or  no;  for  it  gave  power  to  the 
commissioners  to  examine  all  the  grants. 

Just.  Why,  my  lord,  doth  the  King  grant  any  thing  that  shames  at 
the  examination  ?  Are  not  the  King's  grants  on  record  ? 

Couns.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  is  some  dishonour  to  a  King,  to  have 
his  judgment  called  in  question. 

Just.  That  is  true,  my  lord,  but  in  this,  or  whensoever  the  like  shall 
be  granted  in  the  future,  the  King's  judgment  is  not  examined,  but 
their  knavery  that  abused  the  King.  Nay,  by  your  favour,  the  contrary 
is  true,  that  when  a  king  will  suffer  himself  tr»  be  eaten  up  by  a  con^ 
pany  of  petty  fellows,  by  himself  raised,  therein  both  the  judgment 
and  courage  is  disputed.  And,  if  your  lordship  wUl  disdain  it  at  your 
own  servants  hands,  much  more  ought  the  great  heart  of  a  king  to 
disdain  it.  And  surely,  my  lord,  it  is  a  greater  treason^  though  itr 
undercreep  the  law,  to  tear  from  the  crown  the  oraaments  thereof: 
And  it  is  an  infallible  maxim,  that  he,  that  loves  not  his  Majesty's 
estate,  loves  not  his  person. 

Conns.    Plow  came  it  then  that  the  act  was  not  executed  i 
Just*    Because  these,  against  whom  it  was  granted,  persuaded  tim 
King  to  the  contrary,  as  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  Suffolk,  the  chief  justice 
Tresilian,  and  others ;  yea,  that  which  was  lawfully  done  by  the  King, 
and  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom^  was,   by  the  mastery  which 
Ireland,  Suffolk,  and  Tresilian  had  over  the  King's  affections,  bn^Len 
and  disavowed.    Those  that  devised  to  relieve  the  King  not  by  anjr 
private  invention^  but  by  a  general  council,  were,  by  a  private  and 
partial  assembly,    adjudged  traitors,  and  the  most  honest  judges  of 
the  land,  forced  to  subscribe  to  that  judgment ;  Insomuch,  that  Judge 
Belknap  plainly  told  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
when  he  was  constrained  to  set  to  his  hand,  that  he  wanted  but  a  rope, 
that  he  might  therewith  receive  a  reward  for  his  subscription.     And  id 
this  council  of   Nottingham  was   hatched   the  ruin  of  those  which 
governed  the  King,  of  the  judges  by  them  constrained,  of  the  lords 
tiiat   loved   the  King,  and  sought  a   reformation,  and  of   the  King. 
himself ;  for  though  the  King  found  by  all  the  sheri&  of  the  shires,  that 
the  people  would  not  fight  against  the  lords,  whom  they  thought  to  be 
most  faithful  unto  the  King ;  when  the  citizens  of  London  made  the 
same  answer,  being  at  that  time  able  to  arm  fifty-thousand  men,  and 
told  the  mayor,  that  they  would  never  fight  against  the  Kin^s  frieoda, 
and  defenders  of  the  realm ;  when  the  Lord  Ralph  Basset,  who  woe 
near  the  King,  told  the  King   boldly,  that  he  would  not  adventure  to 
have  his  head  broken  for  die  Duke  of  Ireland's  pkiUHUe ;  wheedle 
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Lord  of  London  told  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  King's  presence,  that  he 
was  not  worthy  to  live,  &c.  yet  would  the  King,  in  the  defence  of  the 
destroyers  of  his  estate,  lay  arabushcs  to  intrap  the  lords^  when  they 
came  upon  his  faith  ;  yea^  when  all  was  pacified,  and  that  the  King, 
by  his  proclamation,  had  cleared  the  lords,  and  promised  to  produce 
Ireland,  Suffolk)  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Trcsilian,  and  Bramber, 
to  answer  at  the  next  parliament :  These  men  confessed,  that  they 
durst  not  appear ;  and  when  Suffolk  fled  to  Calais,  and  the  Duke  of 
Ireland  to  Chester,  the  King  caused  an  army  to  be  levied  in  Lancashire, 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ireland  to  his  presence,  whenas 
the  duke,  being  encountered  by  the  lords,  ran  like  a  coward  from  his 
company,  and  fled  into  Holland.  After  this  was  holden  a  parliament, 
which  was  cajlcd  that  wrought  wonders ;  in  the  eleventh  year  of  this 
king,  wherein  the  forenamed  lords,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  the  rest^ 
were  condemned  and  confiscated,  the  chief  justice  hanged,  with  many 
others,  the  rest  of  the  judges  condemned  and  banished,  and  a  tenth 
and  fifteenth  given  to  the  King. 

Couns.  But,  good  Sir,  the  King  was  first  besieged  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  lords  came  to  the  parliament,  and  no  man  durst 
contradict  them. 

Just,  Certainly,  in  raising  an  army,  they  committed  treason ;  anj- 
though  it  did  appear,  that  they  all  loved  the  King,  for  they  did  him 
no  harm,  having  him  in  their  power,  yet  our  law  doth  construe  all 
levying  of  war  without  the  Kin^s  commission,  and  all  force  raised  to 
be  intended  for  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  King,  not  attending 
the  sequel.  And  it  is  so  judged  upon  good  reason,  for  every  unlawful 
and  ill  action  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  an  ill  intent.  And 
besides,  those  lords  used  too  great  cruelty,  in  procuring  the  sentence  of 
death  against  divers  of  the  King's  servants,  who  were  bound  to  follow 
and  obey  their  master  and  sovereign  lord,  in  that  he  commanded.  • 

Couns,  It  is  true,  and  thoy  were  also  greatly  to  blame  to  cause  then 
so  many  seconds  to  be  put  to  death,  seeing  the  principals,  Ireland, 
Suffolk,  and  York,  had  escaped  them.  And  what  reason  had  they 
to  seek  to  inform  the  state  by  strong  hand  ?  Was  not  the  Kin^s  estate  as 
dear  to  himself,  as  to  them  }  He  that  maketh  a  King  know  his  error 
mannerly  and  private,  and  gives  him  the  best  advice,  he  is  discharged 
before  God  and  his  own  conscience.  The  lords  might  have  retired 
themselves,  when  they  saw  they  could  not  prevail,  and  have  left  the 
King  to  his  own  ways,  who  had  more  to  lose  than  they  had. 

Just,  My  lord,  the  taking  of  arms  cannot  be  excused  in  respect  of 
the  law  ;  but  this  might  be  said  for  the  lords,  that  the  King,  being  under 
years,  and  being  wholly  governed  by  their  enemies,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  because,  by  those  evil  men's  persuasions,  it  was 
advised,  how  the  lords  should  have  been  murdered  at  a  feast  in  Lon* 
don,  they  were  excusable,  during  the  King's  minority,  to  stand  upon 
their  guards  against  their  particular  enemies.  But  we  wilf  pass  it  over, 
and  go  on  with  our  parliaments  thut  followeth,  whereof  that  of  Cam* 
bridge  in  the  Kin^s  twelfth  year  was  the  next ;  therein  the  King  had 
given  him  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth;  after  which,  being  twentyv years  of 
age^-be  lechanged,  saith  ■!}•  Kntghtoa,  bi^  treasurer^  his  chancellor^ 
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the  justices  of  either  bench,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  and  othen,  aad 
retook  the  government  into  his  own  hands*  He  ako  took  the  admirai^a 
place  from  tlie  Earl  of  Antndel,  and,  in  his  room,  he  placed  the  Earl  ol> 
Huntingdon ;  in  the  year  following,  which  was  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  king,  in  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  there  was  g^ven  to  the  kii^ 
upon  every  sack  of  wool  fourteen  shillings,  and  sixpeoce  in  tke.powd 
upon  other  merchandise. 

Couni,  But,  by  your  leave,  the  king  was  restrained  this  pailiameiil^ 
that  he  might  not  dispose  of,  but  a  third  part  of  the  money  gathered. 
^  Jtut.  No,  my  lord,  by  your  favour.  But  true  it  is,  that  port  d  the 
money  was,  by  the  king's  consent,  assigned  towards  the  wais,  b«t  yd 
left  in  the  lord  treasareP's  hands.  And,  my  lord,  it  would  be  a  g;reat 
case,  and  a  i^reat  saving  to  his  Majesty,  our  lord  and  master,  if  it  pleased 
him  to  make  his  assignations,  upon  some  part  of  his  revenues,  by  which 
he  might  have  one  thousand  pounds,  upon  every  ten  thousand  pomidsy 
and  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  clamour :  For  seeing,  of  oecesutj,  the 
navy  must  be  maintained,  and  that  those  poor  men,  as  well  carpenttiiy 
as  sliip-kee{)ers,  must  be  paid,  it  were  better  for  his  Majesty,  to  give  an 
assignation  to  the  treasurer  of  his  navy,  for  the  receiving  of  so  mudtaa 
is  called  ordinary,  than  to  discontent  those  poor  men,  who  being  BMde 
desperate  beggars,  may  perchance  be  corrupted  by  them  that  lie  in  wait 
to  destroy  the  king's  estate.  And  if  his  Majesty  did  the  like  in  all  otiber 
payments,  especially,  where  the  necessity  of  such,  as  are  to  veocm^ 
cannot  possibly  give  days ;  his  Majesty  might  then,  in  a  little  loU^ 
behold  his  receipts  and  cxpences ;  he  might  quiet  his  heart,  when  all 
necessaries  were  provided  for,  and  then  dispose  the  rest  at  his  plcatuie* 
And,  my  good  lord,  how  excellently,  and  easily,  night  this  haw  htm 
done,  if  the  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  beod  raised,  as  aforesaid, 
upon  the  king's  lands,  and  wards ;  I  say,  that  his  Majest/s  honse^  hit 
navy,  his  guards,  his  pensioners,  his  ammunition,  his  ambassadon,  aad 
all  else  of  ordinary  charges  might  have  been  defrayed,  and  a  great  tmm 
left  for  his  Majesty's  casual  expenccs,  and  rewards :  I  will  not.  say, 
they  were  not  in  love  with  the  king's  estate,  but  I  say,  th^ 
unfortunately  bom,  for  the  king,  that  crossed  it. 

Count.  Well,  Sir,  I  would  it  had  been  otherwise.  But  for  tha 
ments,  there  are  among  us,  that  will  not  willingly  endure  it  Chaikj 
begins  with  itself,  shall  we  hinder  ourselves  of  tifty  thousand  poandi, 
per  annum,  to  save  the  king  twenty?  No,  Sir,  what  will  become  of  our 
new-years  gifts,  our  presents,  and  gratuities  ?  We  can  now  say  to  those, 
that  have  warrants  for  money,  that  there  is  not  a  penny  in  the  Exche- 
quer, but  the  king  gives  it  away  unto  tha  Soots,  &ster  than  it 
comes  in. 

Just.  My  lord,  you  say  well,  at  least  you  say  the  truth,  that  sucb  am 
some  of  our  answers,  and  hence  comes  that  general  murmur  to  all  iim% 
that  have  money  to  receive ;  I  say,  that  there  b  not  a  penny  given  to 
that  nation,  be  it  for  service,  or  otherwise,  but  it  b  spread  over  all  the 
kingdom  ;  yea,  they  gather  notes,  and  take  copies  of  all  the  privy  wemh, 
and  warrants,  that  his  Majesty  hath  given  for  the  money  for  theScoti, 
that  they  may  shew  them  in  parliament  But  of  hb  Ma^t/s  gifts  tq 
the  English,  thcxt  b  no  bruit,  though  Ihey  may  be  ten  tunes  ai  mnchL 
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as  the  Scots.  And,  ye^  my  good  lord,  hov^soever  they  be  thus  an* 
swered,  that  to  them  sue  for  money  out  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  due  to 
them  for  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  ia  the  hundred  abated,  according  to 
their  qualities  that  shew^  they  are  always  funiished.  For  conclusion,  i^ 
it  would  please  God  to  put  into  the  kin^s  heart,  to  make  their  assigna- 
tions, it  would  save  him  many  a  pound,  and  gain  him  many  a  prayer, 
and  a  great  deal  of  love;  for  it  grieveth  every  honest  man's  heart,  to  see 
the  abundance,  which  even  the  petty  officers  in  the  Exchequer  and 
others  gather  both  from  the  king  and  subject,  and  to  aee  a  world  of 
poor  men  run  after  the  king  for  t&eir  ordinary  wages. 

Couns.  Well,  well,  did  you  never  hear  this  old  tale,  that  when  there 
was  a  great  contention  about  the  weather,  the  seamen  complaining  of 
contrary  winds,  when  those  of  the  high  countries  desired  rain,  and  those 
of  the  vallies,^  sun^iniag  days,  Jupiter  sent  them  word  by  Mercury, 
then,  when  they  had  all  done,  the  weather  should  be  as  it  liad  been  ; 
and  it  shall  ever  M\  out  so  with  them  that  complain,  the  course  of 
payments  shall  be  as  they  have  been«  What  care  we,  what  petty  fel- 
lows say  ?  Or  what  care  we  for  your  papersi  Have  not  we  the  king's 
ears,  who  dares  contest  with  us  ?  Hiough  we  cannot  be  revenged  on 
such  as  you  are,  for  telling  the  truth,  yet  upon  some  other  pretence,  we 
will  clap  you  up,  and  you  shall  sue  to  us,  before  you  get  out.  Nay, 
we  will  make  you  confess,  that  you  were  deceived  m  your  projects,  and 
eat  your  own  words ;  learn  this  of  me.  Sir,  that  as  a  little  good  fortune 
is  better  thsn  a  great  deal  of  virtue :  so  the  least  ajuthority  hath  advan- 
tage  over  the  greatest  wit.  Was  he  not  the  wisest  man  that  said,  'The 
battle  was  not  to  the  strongest,  nor  yet  bread  for  the  wise,  nor  riches  to 
men  of  understanding,  nor  favour  to  men  of  knowledge  /  but  that  time 
and  chance  came  to  them  all. 

Just.  It  is  well  for  your  lordship  that  it  is  so.  But  Queen  £lisa« 
beth  would  set  the  reason  of  a  mean  man,  before  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  counsellor  she  had ;  and,  by  her  patience  therein,  she  raised  upon 
the  usual  and  ordinary  customs  of  London,  without  any  new  imposi- 
tion, above  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year;  for  though  the  Treasurer  Bur- 
lei^,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Secretary  Walsingham,  all  three 
pensioners  to  Customer  Smith,  did  set  themselves  against  a  poor  waiter, 
of  the  custom-house,  called  Carwarden ;  and  commanded  the  grooms 
of  the  privy^hamber,  not  to  give  him  access ;  yet  the  queen  sent  for 
bim,  and  gave  him  countenance  against  them  all.  It  would  not  serve 
the  turn,  my  lord,  with  her,  when  your  lordships  would  tell  her,  that 
the  disgracing  her  great  officers,  by  hearing  the  complaints  of  busy 
heads,  was  a  dishonour  to  herself ;  but  she  had  always  this  answer, 
*  That  if  a  man  complain  unjustly  against  a  magistrate,  it  were  reason 
he  should  be  severely  punished ;  if  justly,  she  was  Queen  of  the  Small, 
as  well  as  of  the  Great,  and  would  hear  their  complaints.'  For,  my 
good  lord,  a  prince,  that  suffereth  himself  to  be  besieged,  forsaketh  one 
of  the  greatest  regalities,  belonging  to  a  monarchy  ;  to  wit,  \ht  last 
appeal,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  le  dernier  resort, ' 

Couns.  Weil,  Sir,  this  from  the  matter,  I  pray  you  go  on* 

Jf$st,  Then  my  lord,  in  the  king's  fifteenth  year,  he  had  a  tenth,  and 
IT  fifteenth  granted  in  the  parliament  of  I«ondo0,    And  the  same  year^ 
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there  was  a  great  council  called  at  Stamford,  to  which  divers  men  wer^ 
sent  for,  of  divers  counties,  besides  the  nobility,  of  whom  the  king  took 
advice,  Wht^ther  he  should  continue  the  war,  or  make  a  final  end  with 
the  French  ? 

Conns,  What  needed  the  king  to  take  the  advice  of  any,  but  of  kit 
own  council,  in  matter  of  peace  and  war? 

Jttst»  Yea,  my  lord,  for  it  is  said  in  the  Proverbs,  *  Where  are  many 
counsi.  Uors,  there  is  health/  And  if  the  king  had  made  the  war,  by  a. 
general  consent,  the  kingdom  in  general  were  bound  to  maintain  thtt 
war,  and  they  could  not  then  say,  when  the  king  required  aid,  that  he 
undertook  a  needless  war* 

Couns.  You  say  well,  but  I  pray  you  go  on. 

Just.  After  the  subsidy  in  the  fifteenth  year,  the  king  desired  to  bor- 
row ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  Londoners,  which  they  refused  to 
lend. 

Coun$.  And  was  not  the  king  greatly  troubled  thecewith  ? 

JmU  Yea,  but  the  king  troubled  the  Londoners  soon  after,  for  the 
king  took  the  advantage  of  a  riot,  made  upon  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's 
men ;  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  other  the  ablest  citizens ;  committed  the 
mayor  to  prison,  in  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  others,  to  other  castleiy. 
and  made  a  lord  warden  of  this.city,  till  in  the  end,  what  with  ten 
thousand  pounds,  ready  money,  and  other  rich  presents,  instead  of  lend- 
ing ten  thousand  pounds,  it  cost  them  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Be*» 
twecn  the  fifteenth  year  and  twentieth  year,  he  had  two  aids  given 
him  in  the  parliaments  of  Winchester  and  Westminster;  and  th»  kittor 
was  given  to  furnish  the  king's  journey  into  Ireland,  to  establish  that 
estate  which  was  greatly  shaken,  since  the  death  of  the  kingfs  grand- 
father, who  received  thence,  yearly,  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  during 
the  king's  stay  in  Ireland,  he  had  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  granted. 

Couns*  And  good  reason,  for  the  king  had  in  his  army  four  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot. 

Just.  That,  by  your  favour,  was  the  king's  error;  for  great  armies  do 
rather  devour  themselves,  than  destroy  enemies.  Such  an  army,  wheie- 
of  the  fourth  part  would  have  conquered  all  Ireland,  was  io  respect  of. 
Ireland,  such  an  army  as  Xerxes  led  into  Greece.  In  his  twentieth  year, 
wherein  he  had  a  tenth  of  the  clergy,  was  the  great  conspiracy  of  the 
king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  of  Mowbray,  Arundel,  Not- 
tingham, and  Warwick,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  and  others,  who,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  king^ 
were  all  redeemed  by  parliament.  And  what  thinks  your  lordship,  wns 
not  this  assembly  of  the  three  estates,  for  the  king's  estate,  wherein  he 
so  prevailed,  that  he  not  only  overthrew  those  popular  lords,  but,  be- 
sides, the  English  chronicle  saith,  the  king  so  wrought  and  brought 
things  about,  that  he  obtained  the  power  of  both  houses  to  be  granted  to 
certain  persons,  ^o  fifteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  or  to  seven  of 
them? 

Coum,  Sir,  whether  the  king  wrought  well,  or  ill,  I  cannot  judge;, 
but  our  chronicles  say,  that  many  things  were  done  in  this  parliaipent^ 
to  the  displeasure  of  no  small  number  of  people,  to  wit,  for  that  diven 
rightful  heirs  were  di^uheritcd  of  their  lands  and  UvipgSi  with  wlnA. 
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wrongful  doings,  the  people  were  much  offended ;  so  that  the  king,  with 
those  that  were  about  him,  and  chief  in  council,  came  into  great  infamy 
and  slander. 

Just,  My  good  lord,  if  your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  those  parliaments,  wherein  the  kin^  of  this  land  have 
satisfied  the  people,  as  they  have  been  ever  prosperous,  so,  where  the 
king. hath  restrained  the  house,  the  contrary  hath  happened  ;  for  the 
king's  atchicvcments,  in  this  parliament,  were  the  ready  preparations  to- 
his  ruin. 

Couns»  You  mean  by  die  general  discontentment  that  followed,  an4 
because  the  king  did  not  proceed  legally  with  Gloucester  and  others^ 
Why,  Sir,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  kings  of  England  have 
done  things,  without  the  council  of  the  land :  yea,  contrary  to  th«^ 
law. 

JutU  It  is  true,  my  lord,  in  some  pactioulars,  as  even  at  this  time 
the  Duk£  of  Gloucester  was  made  away  at  Calais  by  a  strong  hand, 
without  any  lawful  trial :  for  he  was  a  man  so  beloved  of  the  people^ 
and  so  allied,  having -the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  his  brethren,  the 
Duke  of  Aumarle  and  the  Duke  of  Here£ard  his  nephews,  the  great 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  with  divers  others  of  his  part,  in  the 
conspiracy,  as  the  king  durst  not  try  him,  according  to  the  law  :  /or  at 
the  trial  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  the  king  was  forced  to  entertain  a 
petty  army  about  him.  And  though  the  duke  was  greatly  lamented, 
yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  -was  then  a  tray  tor  to  the  kingt 
And  was  it  not  so,  my  lord,  with  the  Duke  x)f  Guise?  Your  lordship 
doth  remember  the  spur-gauled  proverb,  that  *  Necessity  ^hath  no  law  ;* 
and  my  good  lord,  it  is  the  practioe  of  doing  wrong,  and  of  general 
wrongs  done,  that  brings  danger,  and  not  where  kings  are  pressed,  in 
this,  or  that  particular,  for  there  is  great  difference  between  natural 
cruelty,  and  accidental.  And  therefore  it  was  MachiaveFs  advice,  that 
'  All  that  a  king  did  in  that  kind,  he  should  do  at  once,  and  by  his 
mercies  afterwards,  make  the  world  know,  that  his  cruelty  was  not 
affected/  And,  my  lord,  take  this  for  a  general  rule,  that  the  immortal 
policy  of  a  state  cannot  admit  any  law  or  privilege  whatsoever,  but  in 
some  particular,  or  other,  the  same  is  necessarily  broken ;  yea,  in  a 
Aristocratia^  ox  popular  estate,  which  vaunts  so  muchof  equality,  and 
common  right,  more  outrage  hath  been  committed,  than  in  any 
Christian  monarchy. 

Couns^  But  whence  came  this  hatred,  between  the  duke  and  the 
king  his  nephew  ? 

Jmt^  My  lord,  the  duke's  constraining  the  king,  when  he  was  young, 
stuck  in  the  king's  heart ;  and  now  the  duke's  proud  ^>eech  to  the  king^ 
when  he  had  surrendered  Brest,  formerly  engaged  to  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
taigne,  kindled  again  these  coals,  that  were  not  altogether  extinguished, 
for  be  used  these  words :  '  Your  grace  ought  to  put  your  body  in  great 
pain,  to  win  a  strong  hold  or  town,  by  feats  of  arms,  before  you  take 
upon  you  to  sell  or  deliver  any  town,  gotten  by  the  manhood,  and 
strong  hand,  and  policy  of  your  noble  progenitors;  Whereat,  saith  the 
story,  the  king  changed  bis  countenance,  ^cc.  and  to  say  truth,  it  wis  « 
proud  and  masterly  speech  of  the  duke;  besides,  that,  inclusively,  he 
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taxed  bim  of  sloth  and  cowardice,  as  if  he  had  never  put  himself  to  the 
adventure  of  winning  such  a  place.  Undutiful  words  of  a  subject  do 
often  take  deeper  root,  than  the  memory  of  ill  deeds  does :  The  Duke 
of  Biron  found  it,  when  the  king  had  him  at  advantage.  Yea,  the  late 
Earl  of  Essex  told  Queen  Elisabeth,  that  her  conditions  were  as  crooked 
as  her  carcass,  but  it  cost  him  his  head  ;  which  his  insurrection  had 
not  cost  him,  but  for  that  speech  :  '  Who  will  say  unto  the  king/  saitli 
Job, '  thou  art  wicked.'  Certainly,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say  unto  a 
lady,  thou  art  crooked,  and  perchance  more,  as  to  say  unto  a  king,  he 
is  wicked,  and  to  say,  that  he  is  a  coward,  or  to  use  any  other  words  of 
disgrace ;  it  is  one  an<l  the  same  error. 

Couns,  But  what  say  you  for  Arundel,  a  brave  and  valiant  maOy  who 
had  the  king's  pardon  of  his  contempt,  during  his  minority  ? 

Just.  My  good  lord,  the  parliament  which,  you  say,  disputes  tho 
king's  prerogative,  did  quite  contrary,  and  destroyed  the  kinjfs  charter 
and  pardon  formerly  given  to  Arundel.  And,  my  good  lord,  do  you 
remember,  that,  at  the  parliament,  that  wrought  wonders,  when  these 
lords  compounded  that  parliament,  as  the  king  did  this,  they  were  ao 
mercilcbs  towards  all,  that  they  thought  their  enemies^  as  the  EaH  of 
Arundel  most  insolently  suffered  the  queen  to  kneel  unto  hiro^  three 
hours,  for  the  saving  of  one  of  her  8er\'ants ;  and  that  scorn  of  his 
monebat  alta  menie  rcposivm.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  mora  btriM^ 
rous  and  unpardonable  than  any  act,  that  ever  he  did,  to  permit  the 
^ife  of  his  sovereign  to  kneel  to  him,  being  the  kin^s  vassal.  For,  if 
he  had  saved  the  lord's  servant  freely  at  her  first  request,  as  it  is  like 
enough,  that  the  queen  would  also  have  saved  him,  Muerii  tuccurren^ 
faria  obtinebii  aUquando  :  For  your  lordship  sees,  that  the  Earl  of  War* 
wick,  who  was  as  far  in  the  treason,  as  any  of  the  rest,  was  pardoned. 
It  was  also,  at  this  parliament,  that  the  Duke  of  Hereford  accused 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  to 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  banished  to  the  king's  confusion,  as  your 
lordship  well  knows. 

Cowna.  I  know  it  well,  and  God  knows,  that  the  king  had,  then,  a 
silly  and  weak  council  about  him,  that  pt^r^uaded  him  to  banish  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  a  most  valiant  man,  and  the  best  beloved  of  the 
people  in  general,  of  any  man  living  ;  especially,  considering  that  the 
king  gave  every  day,  more  than  other,  ofTencc  to  his  subjects.  For,  be* 
sides  that  he  fini>d  the  inhabitants,  that  assisted  the  lords  in  his  miao- 
lity,  of  the  seventeen  shires,  which  ofl'ence  he  had  long  before  pardoned  ; 
his  blank  charters,  and  letting  the  realm  to  farm,  to  mean  pemns,  hj 
whom  he  was  wholly  advised,  increased  the  people's  hatred  towaids  the 
present  government. 

Just.  You  say  well,  my  lord,  princes  of  an  ill  destiny  do  always  M* 
Ijovr  the  worst  counsel,  or,  at  least,  embrace  the  best,  after  opportuaitj 
is  lost :  Qm  consilia  non  ex  suo  corde  scd  aiicmi  virihui  tomgmU^  mms 
auimo  $ed  aurihus  cogitant.  And  this  was  not  the  least  grief  of  thesob* 
jccts  in  general,  that  those  men  had  the  greatfst  part  of  the  spoil  of  the 
commonwealth,  which,  neither  by  virtue,  valour,  or  cooniel,  could  add 
any  thing  unto  it :  NikU  at  sardiduu^  nikii  crwidvu^  saitk  Antoflkm 
Piusy  jtMia  rtnyk  aft  w  crrod^  fM  irW  ta  soil  MO  M^ 
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Comjb  Indeed,  die  letting  to  hxm  the  reidai  was  very  grievous  to 
tiie  subject. 

Just.  Will  your  lordship  pardon  me,  i£  I  tell  you  that  the  letting  to 
farm  of  liis  Majest/s  customs,  the  greatest  revenue  of  the  realm,  is  not 
tary  pleasing. 

CotiM.  And,  why,  I  pray  you,  Doth  not  the  king  thereby  raise  his 
profits  every  third  year,  and  one  farmer  outbid  anoSier  to  the  kin^s 
advantage? 

Just,  It  is  true,  my  lord,  but  it  grieves  the  subject  to  pay  custom 
Id  die  subject ;  (or  what  mi^ty^  men  are  those  &rmers  become,  and  if 
Ihose  farmers  get  many  thousands  every  year,  as  the  vrorld  knows  they 
do,  why  should  they  not  now,  being  men  of  infinite  wealth,  declare  unto 
the  king,  upon  an  oath,  what  they  have  gained,  and  henceforth  become 
the  king's  collectors  of  his  customs?  Did  not  Q^een  Elisabeth,  who  was 
reputed  both  a  wise  and  just  princess,  afiter  she  had  brought  Customer 
Smith  from  foui'teen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  forty-two  thousand  a 
year,  make  him  lay  down  a  recompense  for  that  whiqh  he  had  gotten? 
And,  if  these  farmers  do  give  no  recompense,  kt  ^m  yet  present  the 
king  with  the  tri^th  of  their  receivings  and  profits*  But,  my  lord,  for 
conclusion,  after  Bolingbrook  arrivii^  in  England,  with  a  small  troop  9 
notwithstanding  the  king,  at  his  landing  out  of  Ireland,  had  a  sufficient 
and  willing  army :  Yet  he,  wantii^  courage  to  defend  his  right,  gave 
leave  to  all  his  soldiers  to  depart,  and  put  himself  into  his  hands  that 
cast  him  into  his  grave. 

GsufM.    Yet  you  see,  he  was  deposed  by  parliament 

Just.  As  well  may  your  lordship  say,  he  was  knocked  in  the  head 
by  parliament;  for  your  lordship  knows,  that,  if  King  Richard  had  ever 
escaped  out  of  their  fingers  that  deposed  him,  the  next  parliament  would 
have  made  alt  the  deposen  treytofs  and  rebels^  and  that  justly.  In 
which  parliament,  or  rather  unlawful  assembly,  there  appeared  but  one 
honest  man,  to  wit,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  scorned  his  life,  and 
estate,  in  nespect  of  right  and  his  allegiance,  and  defended  the  right  of 
his  sovereign  Lord,  against  the  king  elect  and  his  partakers. 

Comis.  Well,  I  pray  go  on  with  the  parliaments  hdd  in  the  time  of 
bis  successor  Henry  the  Fourth, 

Just.  This  king  had,  in  his  third  year,  a  subsidy,  and,  in  his  fifth,  1^ 
tenth  of  the  clergy,  without  a  parliament:  In  bis  sixth  year,  be  had  so 
great  a  subsidy^  that  the  house  required  there  might  be  no  record 
thereof  left  to  posterity ;  for  the  house  gave  him  twenty  shillings  of  every 
knight's  fee,  and  of  every  twenty  pounds,  land,  twentypence,  and  twelve 
pence  the  pound,  for  goods. 

Cauns.  Yea,  in  the  end  of  this  year,  the  parliament  pressed  the 
King  to  annex  unto  the  crown  all  temporal  possessions  belonging  to 
church-men,  within  the  land ;  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  third  foot 
of  all  England.  But  the  bishops  made  friends,  and  in  ^e  end  saved 
their  estates. 

Jwt  By  this  you  see,  my  lord,  that  CromweD  was  not  the  Rai 
that  thought  on  such  a  businessw  And,  if  King  Heniy  the  Eif^th  had 
reserved  the  abbies,  and  other  ohurch  lands,  which  he  had  given  at  that 

t^wft  am  rUrnntr  ftf  the  crow%  of  England  had  axoeoikd  die  menuei 
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of  the  crown  of  Spain,  widi  both  the  Indies ;  whereas,  used  as  it  was^ 
a  little  inriching  the  crown,  it  served  but  to  make  a  number  of  petti^ 
foyers,  and  other  gentlemen. 

CofUtts*     But  what  had  the  king,  instead  of  his  great  revenue^ 

Just,  He  had  a  fifteenth  of  the  commons,  and  a  tenth,  and  a  half 
of  the  clergy ;  and  withal,  all  pensions  granted  by  King  Edward,  and 
King  Richard,  were  made  void.  It  was  also  moved,  that  all  crown 
lands  formerly  given,  at  least  given  by  King  Edward,  and  King  Richard, 
should  be  taken  back. 

Couru.  What  think  you  of  that.  Sir?  Would  it  not  have  been  a 
dishonour  to  the  king  ?  And  would  not  his  successors  have  done  the 
like,  to  those  that  the  king  had  advanced  ? 

Just.  I  cannot  answer  your  lordship,  but  by  distinguishing^ ,  for^ 
where  the  kings  had  given  land  for  services,  and  had  not  been  over«> 
reached  in  his  gifts,  diere  it  had  been  a  dishonour  to  the  king  to  have 
made  void  the  grants  of  his  predecessors,  or  his  grants ;  but  all  those 
grants  of  the  kings,  wherein  they  were  deceived,  the  very  cu^om  and 
policy  of  England  makes  them  void  at  this  day. 

Couns.  How  mean  you  that,  for  his  Majesty  hath  given  a  great  deal 
of  land  among  us,  since  he  came  into  England,  and  would  it  stand 
with  the  king's  honour  to  take  it  from  us  again  ? 

Just,  Yea,  my  lord,  very  well  with  the  kingfs  honour;  if  your  lord^ 
ship,  or  any  lord  else,  have,  under  the  name  of  a  hundred  pounds  land  « 
year,  gotten  five  hundred  pounds  land,  and  so  after  that  rate, 

Couns.  I  will  never  believe,  that  his  Majesty  will  ever  do  any  #ucli 
thing. 

Juit^  And  I  believe,  as  your  lordship  doth,  but  we  spoke  before,  of 
those  that  dissuaded  the  king  from  calling  it  a  parliament :  And  yonr 
lordship  asked  me  the  reason.  Why  any  man  should  dissuade  it,  to  fear 
it  ?  To  which,  this  place  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  make  your  lordship 
an  answer;  for  though  his  Majesty  will,  of  himself,  never  question  thoie 
grants ;  yet,  when  the  commons  shall  make  humble  petition  to  the  king 
in  parliament,  that  it  will  please  his  Majesty  to  assist  them  in  his  leli^ 
with  that  which  ought  to  be  his  own;  which,  if  it  will  please  hit 
Majesty  to  yield  unto,  the  house  will  most  willingly  furnish  and  tupplj 
the  rest ;  With  what  grace  can  his  Majesty  deny  that  honest  suit  of 
theirs,  the  like  having  been  done  in  many  kingi  times  before?  This  pro> 
ceeding,  my  good  lord,  may  perchance  prove  all  your  phrases  of  the 
king's  honour  false  Englbh. 

&uns.  But  this  cannot  concern  many,  and,  for  myself  I  am  luie  it 
concerns  mc  little. 

Just,  It  is  true,  my  lord,  and  there  are  not  many  that  dissuade  hit 
Majesty  from  a  parliament*  ^ 

Couns.  But  they  are  great  ones,  a  few  of  which  will  serve  the  torn 
well  enough. 

Just,  But,  my  lord,  be  they  never  so  great,  as  great  as  giants,  yet,  if 
they  dissuade  the  king  from  his  ready  and  assured  way  of  his  subsiateoce, 
they  must  devise  how  the  king  may  be  elsewhere  supplied,  for  thev 
otherwise  run  into  a  dangerous  fortune. 

Coimi.    Hold  you  contented|  Sir,  the  king  needs  no  great  diisuwoiu 
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Suit.  My  lord,  learn  of  me,  that  thero  is  none  of  you  all  that  can  pierce 
tiie  king.  It  is  an  essential  property  uf  a  man  truly  wise,  not  to  open  alL 
the  boxes  of  his  bosom,  even  to  those  that  are  nearest  and  dearest  unto 
him ;  for,  when  a  man  is  discovered  to  the  very  bottom,  he  is  after  the. 
less  esteemed.  1  dare  undertake,  that,  when  your  lordship  h^  served 
the  king  twice  twelve  years  more,  you  will  find,  that  his  Majesty  hath 
reserved  somewhat  beyond  all  your  capacities ;  his  Majesty  hath  great 
reason  to  put  off  the  parliament,  at  his  last  refuge;  and  in  the  mean*, 
time  to  make  trial  of  all  your  loves  to  serve  him ;  for  his  Majesty  hath 
had  good  experience,  how  well  you  can  serve  yourselves :  But  when  the 
king  finds,  that  the  building  of  your  own  fortunes  and  factions  hath  been 
the  diligent  studies,  and  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  but  the  exercise  of 
your  leisures :  He  may  then  perchance  cast  himself  upon  the  general 
love  of  his  people ;  of  which,  I  trust,  he  shall  never  be  deceived,  and 
leave  as  many  of  your  lordships,  as  have  pilfered  from  the  crown,  to  their 
examination. 

Coum.  Well,  Sir,  I  take  no  great  pleasure  in  this  dispute,  go  on  I 
pray. 

Justn  In  that  king's  fifth  year,  he  had  also  a  subsidy,  which  is  got  by 
holding  the  house  together,  from  Easter  to  Christmas,  and  would  not 
suffer  them  to  depart*  He  had  also  a  subsidy  in  his  ninth  year.  In  his 
eleventh  year,  the  commons  did  again  press  the  king  to  take  all  the 
temporalities  of  the  churchmen  into  his  hands,  whiph  they  proved 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  and  fifty  earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights^ 
and  six  thousand  four  hundred  esquires,  with  a  hundred  hospitals;  but 
they,  not  prevailing,  gave  the  king  a  subsidy. 

As  for  the  notorious  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth,  I  find  that  he  had  given 
him,  in  his  second  year,  three  hundred  thousand  marks,  and,  after  that, 
two  other  subsidies ;  one,  in  his  fifth  year,  another  in  his  ninth,  without 
any  disputes. 

In  the  time  of  his  successor,  Henry  the  Sixth,  there  were  not  many. 
subsidies.  In  his  third  year,  he  had  a  subsidy  of  a  tonnage  and 
poundage.  And  here,  saith  John  Stow,  began  those  payments,  which 
Yft  call  customs,  because  the  payment  was  continued ;  whereas,  before 
that  time,  it  was  granted,  but  for  a  year,  two,  or  three,  according  to  thei 
king's  occasions.  He  had  also  an  aid  and  gathering  of  money,  in  hit 
fourth  year ;  and  the  like  in  his  tenth  year,  and,  in  bis  thirteenth  year, 
a  fifteenth.  He  had  also  a  fifteenth  for  the  conveying  of  the  queen  out 
of  France  into  England.  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  that  king,  was 
the  act  of  resumption  of  all  honours,  towns,  castles,  signiories,  villages, 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  fees,  &c.  But  because  the 
Images  of  the  king's  servants  were,  by  the  strictness  of  the  act,  also 
restrained,  this  act  of  resumption  was  expounded  in  the  parliament,  at 
Reading,  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  King's  reign. 

Cqwm,  I  perceive  that  those  acts  of  resumption  were  ordinary  in 
former  times ;  for  King  Stephen  resumed  the  lands,  which,  in  former 
liroei,  he  had  given  to  make  friends,  during  the  civil  wars;  and  Henry 
the  Second  resumed  all,  without  exception,  which  King  Stephen  had 
not  resumed ;  for,  though  King  Stephen  took  back  a  great  d^,  yet  Jio 
suffered  bis  ^stiest  servants  to  enjoy  his  gift. 
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Couns,  But,  good  Sir,  you  blanch  my  question,  and  answer  me  by 
cxamplts.  I  ask  you,  Wht^ther  or  no,  in  any  such  tumult^  the  people 
pretending  against  one  or  two  gR*at  officers,  the  king  should  deliver 
ihem,  or  defend  them  ? 

Just,  My  good  lord,  the  people  have  not  staid  for  the  king^  deli- 
very, neither  in  England,  nor  in  France.  Your  lordship  knows  how  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  justice,  with  many  others,  at  sevenl 
times,  have  been  used  by  the  rebels ;  and  the  marshals,  constables,  and 
treasurers  in  France  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  in  Charles  the  Sixth  s  time. 
Now  to  your  lordship's  question,  I  say,  that  where  any  man  shall  give  a 
king  perilous  advice,  as  may  either  cause  a  rebellion,  or  draw  the 
people's  love  from  the  king ;  I  say,  that  a  king  shall  be  advised  to 
j>anish  him  ;  but  if  the  king  do  absolutely  command  his  servant  to  do 
any  thing  displeasing  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  his  own  peril,  there 
IS  the  king  bound  in  honour  to  defend  him.  But,  my  good  lord,  fbr 
conclusion;  there  is  no  man  in  England  that  will  lay  any  invention^ 
either  grievous,  or  against  law,  upon  the  king's  majesty ;  and,  therefore, 
your  lordships  must  share  it  amongst  you. 

CauTu.  For  my  part,  I  had  no  hand  in  it,  I  think  Ingram  was  be 
that  propounded  it  to  the  treasurer. 

Jvst,  Alas !  my  good  lord,  every  poor  waiter  in  the  Custom-hoose, 
or  every  promoter  might  have  done  it,  there  is  no  invention  in  these 
thing?.  To  lay  impositions,  and  sell  the  king's  lands,  are  poof^ 
and  common  devices.  It  is  true,  that  Ingram,  and  his  fellows,  are 
odious  men,  and  therefore  his  Majesty  pleased  the  people  greatly  to 
put  him  from  the  cofforship.  It  is  better  for  a  prince  to  use  such  kind 
of  men,  than  to  countenance  them;  hangmen  are  necessary  in  a 
commonwealth ;  yet,  in  the  Netherlands,  none  but  a  hangman's  son  will 
marry  a  hangman's  daughter.  Now,  my  lord,  the  last  gathering  which 
Henry  the  Seventh  made,  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  wherein  he  had 
another  benevolence,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  a  part  of  which,  taken 
of  the  poorer  sort,  he  ordained,  by  his  testament,  that  it  should  be 
restored.  And  for  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  although  he  was  left  in  a 
most  plentiful  estate,  yet  he  wonderfully  pressed  his  people  with  great 
payments ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  his  time,  it  was  in6nite,  that  he 
spent  in  masking  and  tilting,  banqueting,  and  other  vanities,  before  ho 
was  entered  into  the  most  consuming  expence  of  the  most  fond  and 
fruitless  war,  that  ever  king  undertook.  In  his  fourth  year,  he  had  ona 
of  the  greatest  subsidies  that  ever  was  granted ;  for,  besides  two-fifteeDth% 
and  two  disms,  he  used  David's  law  of  capitation,  or  head-money,  and 
had,  of  every  duke,  ten  marks ;  of  every  earl,  five  pounds ;  of  every  lord, 
four  pounds ;  of  every  knight,  four  marks,  and  every  man  rated  at  eig^bt 
pounds  in  goods,  four  marks,  and  so  after  the  rate ;  yea,  every  nian» 
that  was  valued  but  at  forty  shillings,  paid  twelve  pence,  and  tmrf 
man  and  woman,  above  fifteen  years  old,  four-pence ;  he  had  alio,  in 
his  sixth  year,  divers  subsidies  granted  him.  In  his  fourteenth,  there 
was  a  tenth  demanded  of  every  man's  goods,  but  it  was  moderated.  In 
the  parliament  following,  the  clergy  gave  the  king  the  half  of  tbdr 
spiritual  livings  for  one  ycar>  and,  of  the  laity,  Uerc  was  demanded 
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beloved ;  for  he  took  many  advantages,  both  upon  the  people  and  the 
nobility. 

Couns»  And  I  pray  you.  What  say  they  now  of  the  new  impositions 
lately  laid  by  the  king's  majesty  ?  Do  they  say  they  are  justly  or  uik 
justly  laid  ?  * 

Just.  To  impose  upon  all  things  brought  into  the  kingdom  is  very 
antient ;  which  imposing,  when  it  hath  been  continued  a  certian  time, 
is  then  called  customs,  because  the  subjects  are  accustomed  to  pay  it ; 
and  yet  the  great  tax  upon  wine  is  still  called  impost,  because  it  was 
imposed  after  the  ordinary  rate  of  payment  had  lasted  many  y^re* 
But  we  do^  now-a-days,  understand  those  things  to  be  impositions^ 
which  are  raised  by  the  command  of  princes,  wi^out  the  advice  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  though,  as  I  take  it,  much  of  that,  which  is  now  called 
custom,  was,  at  the  first,  imposed  by  prerogative  royal.  Now,  whether 
it  be  time  or  consent  that  makes  them  just,  I  cannot  define;  Were  they 
just,  because  new,  or  not  justified  yet  by  time,  or  unjust,  because  they 
want  a  general  consent?  Yet  is  this  rule  of  Aristotle  verified,  in  respect 
of  his  Majesty :  *  Minus  timent  homines  injustum  pati  a  princip^ 
quern  cultorem  Dei  putant/  Yea,  my  lord,  they  are  also  the  more 
willingly  borne,  because,  all  the  world  knows,  they  are  no  new  invention 
of  the  king's ;  and  if  those,  that  advised  his  Majesty  to  impose  them, 
had  raised  his  lands,  as  it  was  offered  them,  to  twenty  thousand  pounds 
more  than  it  was,  and  his  wards  to  as  much  as  aforesaid,  they  had 
done  him  far  more  acceptable  service.  But  they  had  their  own  ends,  in 
refusing  the  one,  and  accepting  the  other.  If  the  land  had  been  raised, 
they  could  not  have  selected  the  best  of  it  for  themselves ;  if  the  impo« 
sitions  bad  not  been  laid,  some  of  them  could  not  have  their  silks, 
other  pieces  in  farm ;  which,  indeed,  grieved  the  subject  ten  times 
more,  than  that  which  his  Majesty  enjoyeth.  But  certainly  they  made 
a  great  advantage,  that  were  the  advisers ;  for,  if  any  tumult  had 
followed  his  Majesty,  a  ready  way  had  been  to  have  delivered  them 
over  to  the  people. 

CouHs.    But  think  you,  that  the  king  would  have  delivered  them,  if 
any  troubles  had  followed  ? 

Just.  I  know  not,  my  lord,  it  was  MachiaveFs  counsel  to  Caesar 
Borgia  to  do  it ;  and  King  Henry  the  Eighth  delivered  Erapson  and 
Dudley;  yea,  the  same  king,  when  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who 
governed  the  king,  and  all  his  estate,  had,  by  requiring  the  sixth  part  of 
every  man's  goods  for  the  king,  raised  rebellion ;  the  king,  I  say,  dis- 
avowed him  absolutely,  that,  had  not  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
appeased  the  people,  the  cardinal  had  sung  no  more  mass ;  for  these  axe 
the  words  of  our  story :  '  The  king  then  came  to  Westminster,  to  the 
cardinal's  palace,  and  assembled  there  a  great  council,  in  which  he 
protested.  That  his  mind  was  never  to  ask  any  thing  of  his  commons, 
which  might  sound  to  the  breach  of  his  laws ;  wherefore,  he  then  willed 
them  to  know,  by  whose  means  they  were  so  strictly  given  forth.  Now, 
my  lord,  how  the  cardinal  would  have  shifted  himself,  by  saying,  I  had 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  had  not  the  rebellion  been  appeased,  I 
greatly  doubt. 
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Couns,  But,  good  Sir,  you  blanch  my  question,  and  answer  me  hf 
cxampks.  1  ask  you,  Whether  or  no^  in  any  such  tumultji  the*  people 
pretending  against  one  or  two  great  officers,  the  king  should  deliver 
ihem,  or  defend  them  ? 

Just»  My  good  lord,  the  people  have  not  staid  for  the  kingl^s  deli- 
very, neither  in  England,  nor  in  France.  Your  lordship  knows  how  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  justice,  with  many  others,  at  'several 
tiroes,  have  been  used  by  the  rebels ;  and  the  marshals,  constables,  and 
treasurers  in  France  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  in  Charles  the  Sixth  s  time. 
Now  to  your  lordship's  question,  I  say,  that  where  any  man  shall  give  a 
king  perilous  advice,  as  may  cither  cause  a  rebellion,  or  draw  the 
people's  love  from  the  king ;  I  say,  that  a  king  shall  be  advised  to 
dbanish  him  ;  but  if  the  king  do  absolutely  command  his  servant  to  do 
iany  thing  displeasing  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  his  own  peril,  there 
IS  the  king  bound  in  honour  to  defend  him.  But,  my  good  lord^  for 
conclusion ;  there  is  no  man  in  England  that  will  lay  any  invention^ 
either  grievous,  or  against  law,  upon  the  king's  majesty;  and,  therefore, 
your  lordships  must  share  it  amongst  you. 

CouTu.  For  my  part,  I  had  no  hand  in  it,  I  think  Ingram  was  he 
that  propounded  it  to  the  treasurer. 

Just,  Alas !  my  good  lord,  every  poor  waiter  in  the  Custom-hoose. 
or  every  promoter  might  have  done  it,  there  is  no  invention  in  these 
thing?.  To  lay  impositions,  and  sell  the  king's  lands,  are  poo^ 
and  common  devices.  It  is  true,  that  Ingram,  and  his  fellows,  are 
odious  men,  and  therefore  his  Majesty  pleased  the  people  greatly  to 
put  him  from  the  coffership.  It  is  better  for  a  prince  to  use  such  kind 
of  men,  than  to  countenance  them;  hangmen  are  necessary  in  a 
commonwealth ;  yet,  in  the  Netherlands,  none  but  a  hangman's  son  will 
marry  a  hangman's  daughter.  Now,  my  lord,  the  last  gathering  which 
Henry  the  Seventh  made,  was  in  hb  twentieth  year^  wherein  he  had 
another  benevolence,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  a  part  of  which,  taken 
of  the  poorer  sort,  he  ordained,  by  his  testament,  that  it  should  be 
restored.  And  for  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  although  he  was  left  in  a 
most  plentiful  estate,  yet  he  wonderfully  pressed  his  people  with  great 
payments ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  his  time,  it  was  infinite,  that  he 
spent  in  masking  and  tilting,  banqueting,  and  other  vanities,  before  he 
was  entered  into  the  most  consuming  cxpence  of  the  most  fond  and 
fruitless  war,  that  ever  king  undertook.  In  his  fourth  year,  he  had  one 
of  the  greatest  subsidies  that  ever  was  granted ;  for,  besides  two-fifleendi% 
and  two  disms,  he  used  David's  law  of  capitation,  or  head-money,  and 
had,  of  every  duke,  ten  marks ;  of  eveiy  oaxi,  five  pounds ;  of  every  latd^ 
four  pounds ;  of  every  knight,  four  marks,  and  e\*cry  man  rated  at  eig^t 
pounds  in  goods,  four  marks,  and  so  after  the  rate;  yea,  every  man^ 
that  was  valued  but  at  forty  shillings,  paid  twelve  pence,  and  twrf 
man  and  woman,  above  fifteen  years  old,  four-pence ;  he  had  ako,  m 
his  sixth  year,  divers  subsidies  granted  him.  In  his  fourteenth,  there 
was  a  tenth  demanded  of  every  man's  goods,  but  it  was  moderated.  la 
the  parliament  following,  the  clergy  gave  the  king  the  half  of  their 
spiritual  livings  for  one  year,  and,  of  the  laity,  there  was 
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eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  could  not  be  levied  in  England ; 
but  it  was  a  marvellous  great  gift,  that  the  king  had  given  him  at  that 
time.  In  the  king's  seventeenth  year,  was  the  rebellion  before  spoken 
of,  wherein  the  king  disavowed  the  cardinal ;  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
had  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  given  by  parliament,  which  were,  before  that 
time,  paid  to  the  pope ;  and,  before  that  time  also,  the  monies  that  the 
king  borrowed  in  his  fifteenth  year,  were  forgiven  him,  by  parliament, 
in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  his  thirty-fifth  year,  a  subsidy  was  granted 
of  fourpence  in  the  pound,  of  every  man  worth,  in  goods,  from  twenty 
shillings  to  five  pounds,  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  and  upwards, 
of  every  pound  two  shillings.  And  all  strangers,  denisens,  and  others, 
doubled  this  sum ;  strangers,  not  being  inhabitants  above  sixteen  yearS| 
four-pence  a  head.  All  that  had  lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  from 
twenty  to  five,  and  so  double,  ar  they  did  for  goods :  and  the  clei^ 
gave  sixpence  the  pound.  In  the  thirty-seventh  year,  a  benevolence  was 
taken,  not  voluntary,  but  rated  by  commissioners,  which,  because  one 
of  the  aldermen  refused  to  pay,  he  was  sent  for  a  soldier  into  Scotland. 
He  had  also  another  great  subsidy,  of  six  shillings  the  pound,  of  the 
clergy,  and  two  shillings  and  eight-pence  of  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and 
four  shillings  the  pound  upon  lands. 

In  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  parliament  gave  the 
King  an  aid  of  twelve-pence  the  pound  of  goods,  of  his  natural  sub- 
jects,  and  two  shillings  the  pound  of  strangers,  and  this  to  continue  fop 
three  years;  and,  by  the  statute  of  the  second  and  third  of  Edward  the^ 
Sixth,  it  may  appear,  the  same  parliament  did  also  give  a  second  aid, 
as  followeth,  to  wit,  of  every  ewe,  kept  in  several  pastures,  three-pence; 
of  every  wether,  kept  as  aforesaid,  two-pence ;  of  every  sheep,  kept  ia 
the  common,  one-penny.  Observation.  The  house  gave  the  king  also 
eight-pence  the  pound,  of  every  woolleii-cloth,  made  for  sale,  through- 
out England,  for  three  years.  In  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  King,  by 
reason  of  the  troublesome  gathering  of  the  poll-money  upon  sheep, 
and  the  tax  upon  cloth,  this  act  of  subsidy  was  repealed,  and  other 
relief  given  the  king,  and,  in  the  King's  seventh  year,  he  had  a  subsidy, 
and  two-fifteenths. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  tonnage  and  poundage  were 
granted  ;  in  the  second  year,  a  subsidy  was  given  to  King  Philip,  and 
to  the  Queen  ;  she  had  also  a  third  subsidy,  in  annis  4  &c  5. 

NoWy  my  lord,  for  the  parliaments  of  the  late  Queen's  (Elisabeth) 
time,  in  which  there  was  nothing  new,  neither  head-money,  nor  sheep- 
money,  nor  escuage,  nor  any  of  these  kinds  of  payments  was  required* 
but  only  the  ordinary  subsidies,  and  those  as  easily  granted  as  de- 
manded. I  shall  not  need  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  of  them  ; 
neither  can  I  inform  your  lordship  of  all  the  passages  and  acts  which 
.have  passed,  for  they  are  not  extant,  nor  printed. 

Couns,  No,  it  were  but  time  lost  to  speak  of  the  latter;  and,  by 
those  that  are  already  remembered,  we  may  judge  of  the  rest ;  for  those 
of  the  greatest  importance  are  publick :  but,  I  pray  you,  deal  freely 
with  me;  what  think  you  would  be  done  for  his  Majesty,  if  he  should 
oill  a  parliament  at  this  time?  Or  what  would  be  lequired  at  hk  Ma- 
jesty's hands? 
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Just.  The  first  thing  that  ^^onld  be  required,  would  be  the  sMie  tiuit 
was  required  by  the  coramoiis  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry  tke  Eighth  ; 
to  wit,  that,  if  any  man  of  the  commons  house  should  tpemk  more 
largely,  than  of  duty  he  ought  to  do,  all  such  offences  to  be  pavdoDerf, 
and  that  to  be  of  record. 

Couns.  So  might  every  companion  speak  of  the  king  what  Aey 

Just,  No,  my  lord  ;  the  reverence,  which  a  vassal  owcth  In  his 
reign,  is  always  intended  for  every  speech  ;  howsoever,  it  mmt  iaipoit 
the  good  of  the  King,  and  his  estate,  and  so  long  it  may  be  easily 
pardoned,  otherwise  not:  for,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  wbagave 
freedom  of  speech  in  all  parliaments,  when  Wentworth  made  thoee 
motions,  that  were  but  supposed  dangerous  to  the  Queen's  estate,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  notwithstanding  the  privilege  9f  the 
house,  and  there  died. 

Couns.  What  say  you  to  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  remembered  In  Ibe 
last  parliament  ? 

Just.  I  say,  he  repented  him  heartily  that  used  that  tpeedi ;  and, 
indeed,  besides  that  it  was  seditions,  this  example  held  not:  the 
French  in  Sicily  usurped  that  kingdom ;  they  kept  neither  law  nor 
faith ;  they  took  away  the  inheritance  of  the  inhabitants;  they  took 
from  them  their  wives,  and  ra:\Mshed  their  daughters,  committing  all 
other  insolencics  that  could  be  imagined.  The  king^'s  majesty  is  the  na- 
tural lord  of  England  ;  His  vassals  of  Scotland  obey  the  English  laws; 
if  they  break  them,  they  are  punished  without  respect:  yea,  his  majn^ 
put  one  of  his  barons  to  a  shameful  death,  for  being  consenting  only  to 
the  death  of  a  common  fencer ;  and  which  of  these  ever  did,  or  dnist 
commit  any  outrage  in  England  ?  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the  opinion  of 
packing  the  last  was  the  cause  of  the  contention  and  disOTder  that 
happened. 

Courts.  Why,  Sir,  do  yon  not  think  it  best  to  compound  a  pariia- 
ment  of  the  king's  servants  and  others,  that  shall  in  all  obey  the  kingfs 
desires? 

Just.  Certainly  no ;  for  it  hath  never  succeeded  well,  neither  on  tbc 
king's  part,  nor  on  the  subjects,  as  by  the  parliament  befor&TenMn* 
bered  your  lordship  may  gather;  for,  from  such  a  compositiott,  do 
arise  all  jealousies  and  all  contentions.  It  was  practised  in  elder 
times,  to  the  great  trouble  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  loss  and  min  of 
many.  It  was  of  later  time  used  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  bnt  every 
way  to  his  disadvantage.  When  the  king  leaves  himself  to  his  peopl^ 
they  assure  themselves,  that  they  are  trusted  and  beloved  of  their  king  ; 
and  there  was  never  any  assembly  so  barbarous,  as  not  to  answer  Ae 
love  and  trust  of  their  king.  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  his  estate  was  in 
effect  utterly  overthrown,  and  utterly  impoverished,  at  the  humble 
request  of  his  treasurer,  made  the  same  known  to  the  house:  or,  otlle^- 
wise,  using  the  treasurci^s  own  words,  ^  He  humbly  desired  liie  king 
to  take  his  staff,  that  he  might  save  his  wardship.' 

Couns.  But,  you  know,  they  will  presently  be  in  hand  with  thoM 
impositions,  which  the  king  hath  laid  by  his  own  royal  prerogative. 

Just.  Perchance  not,  my  lord,  but  rather  with  those  irapo6itioiit» 
that  have  been  by  some  of  your  lordships  laid  upon  the  kmgi  nhkh 
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did  not  some  of  ^our  brdships  fear,  inof<e  thi^n  yoa  do  the  impositions 
laid  upon  the  subjects,  you  would  never  dissuade  his  Majesty  from  a 
parliflHttient ;  for  no  man  doubled,  but  that  his  Mafesty  was  advised  to 
lay  those  impositions  by  bt»  council ;  and,  fbr  particular  things,  on 
wlbich  they  were  laid,  the  advice  ciime  irom  petty  fellows  (thougli 
now  gnsat  ones)  belonging  to  the  Custom-house.  Now,  ray  lord,  '^what 
prejikiice  hath  his  Mi^esty,  his  Tevenue  being  kept  u^,  if  the  imposi- 
tions, that  were  laid  by  the  ad? ice  of  a  few,  be  in  parliament  laid  by 
the  general  coumcil  of  the  kingdom,  whith  takev  off  all  grudging  and 
complaint  ? 

C9UM0  Yea,  $ir;  but  that,  which  is  done  by  Ae  king,  with  the 
advice  of  his  private  or  privy-council,  is  done  l^  the  king's  absolute 
power. 

Just,  And  by  whose  power  is  it  done  in  parliament,  but  by  the  king's 
absolute  power }  Mistake  it  not,  my  lord :  the  three  estates  do  burc^- 
▼ise,  as  the  prime  council  doth  ;  which  advice,  if  the  king  embrace  it, 
becomes  the  king's  own  act  in  the  one,  and  the  king^s  law  in  the  other ; 
fbr,  without  the  king's  acceptation^  bot&  the  public  and  private  advices 
a#e  but  as  empty  egg-sbeHs.  And  what  doth  his  Majesty  lose,  if  some 
of  those  things,  which  concern  tiie  poorer  sort,  be  made  free  again  ; 
ami  the  revenu=e  kept  up  upon  that  which  is  superfluous?  Is  it  a  loss  to 
the  king  to  be  beloved  of  the  commons  ?  If  it  be  revenue,  which  the 
king  secks^  is  it  not  better  to  take  it  of  those  that  laugh,  than  of  thosK 
that  cry?  Yea,  rf  all  be  content  to  pay,  upon  moderation  and  change 
of  the  species,  h  it  not  more  honourable,  and  more  safe  for  the  king, 
tffaat  the  subJ4ect8  pay  by  persuasion,-  than  to  have  them  constrained  Mf 
they  be  contented  to  whip  themsekes-  for  the  king,  were  iitfnot  better  to 
give  them  the  ixkI  into  their  own  hands,  than  to  commit  them  to  the 
executioner?  Certainly,  itisfar  more  happy  for  a  sovereign  prince,''that* 
a  subject  open  his  purse  willingly,  than  that  the  same  be  opened  by 
violence.  Besides  that,  when  impositions  are  laid  by  parliament,  they 
arc  gathered  by  the  authority  of  the  law,  which,  as  aforesaid,  reject^ 
eth  all  complaints,  and  stoppeth  every  mutinous  mouth.  It  shall  ever 
bo  ray  prayer,  that  the  king  embrace  the  counsel  of  honour  and  safety  ; 
and  let  other  princes  embrace  that  of  force. 

Couns,  But,  good  Sir,  it  is  his  prerogative,  which  the  king  stands 
upon ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  kings,  that  the  parliaments  do  alt 
diminish. 

Jusi,  If  your  lordship  would  pardon  me,  I  would  say  then,  that 
your  lordship's  objection  against  parliaments  is  ridiculous.  In  former 
parliaments,  three  things  have  been  supposed  dishonour  of  the  king: 
The  first,  that  the  subjects  have  conditioned  with  the  king,  when  the 
king  hath  needed  them,  to  have  the  great  charter  confirmed.  The  sc* 
cond,  That  the  estates  have  made  treasurers,  for  the  necessary  and  pro- 
fitable disbursing  of  those  sums  by  them  given,  to  the  end  that  the 
kings,  to  whom  they  were  given,  should  expend  them  for  their  own  de- 
fence, and  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  third.  That 
these  have  pressed  the  king  to  dischatg^  some  great  officers  of  the  crown^ 
and  to  elect  others.  As  touching  the  first,  my  lord,  1  would  5iin  loarn 
what  disadvantage  the  kingi-  of  Sits^  lan4  have  had  by  confirming  the 
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great  charter;  the  breach  of  which  hath  served  only  men  of  joor  Utti^ 
ship's  rank  to  assist  their  own  passions,  and  to  punish  and  imprison,  af 
their  own  discretion,  the  king's  poor  subjects,  couccming  their  private 
hatred,  with  the  colour  of  the  king's  service ;  for  the  kin^s  majesty 
takes  no  man's  inheritance,  as  I  have  said  before,  nor  any  man's  li^ 
but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  according  to  the  charter:  neither  doth  hht 
lVlaj(.*8ty  imprison  any  man  (matter  of  practice,  which  concerns  the 
preservation  of  hi»  estate,  excepted)  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  yet 
he  usi'th  his  prerogative,  as  all  the  kingi  of  England  have  ever  used  it  ^ 
for  the  supreme  reason  causes  to  practise  many  things  without  the  advice 
of  the  law ;  as,  in  insurrections  and  rebellions,  it  useth  the  martial,  and 
not  the  common  law,  without  any  breach  of  the  charter,  the  intent  of 
the  charter  considered  truly.  Neither  hath  any  subject  made  com- 
plaint, or  been  grieved,  in  that  the  king|i  of  this  land,  for  their  own 
safeties,  and  preservation  of  their  estates,  have  used  their  pierogativesy 
the  great  ensign,  on  which  there  is  written  Soli  Deo,  And,  my  goodi 
lord,  was  not  Buckingham  in  England^  and  Byron  in  Fnmce  condemn* 
ed,  their  peers  uncalled  ?  And,  withal,  was  not  Byron  utterly  (con^ 
trary  to  the  customs  and  privileges  of  the  French)  denied  an  advocate  to 
assist  bis  defence  ?  For,  where  law's  forecast  cannot  provide  remediea 
for  future  dangers,  princes  are  forced  to  assist  themselves  by  tiieir  pr^ 
rogatives.  But  that,  which  hath  been  ever  grievous,  and  the  cause  of 
many  troubles  very  dangerous,  is,  that  your  lordships,  abusing  the  rei^ 
sons  of  state,  do  punish  and  imprison  the  kin|fs  subjects  at  your  plee« 
sure.  It  is  you,  my  lords,  that  when  subjects  have  sometimes  nenl  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  do  then  use  the  strength  of  the  law ;  and,  when 
they  require  the  law,  you  afflict  them  with  tlic  prerogative,  and  tread 
the  great  charter,  which  hath  been  confirmed  by  sixteen  acts  of  pailia- 
ment,  under  your  feet,  as  a  torn  parchment,  or  waste-paper. 

Couns,  Good  Sir,  which  of  us  do,  in  this  sort,  break  the  great  ch^ 
ter  ?  Perchance  you  mean,  that  we  have  advised  the  king  to  lay  the  new 
impositions. 

Just,  No,  my  lord,  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  charter  against  inn' 
positions ;  and,  besides  that,  necessity  doth  persuade  them  :  and  if  ne« 
cessity  do,  in  somewhat,  excuse  a  private  man,  i  fortiori^  it  may  then 
excuse  a  prince.  Again,  the  king's  majesty  hath  profit  and  fncreaae  of 
revenue  by  the  impositions.  But  there  are  of  your  lordships,  contrary 
to  the  direct  letter  of  the  charter,  that  imprison  the  king's  subjects^  end 
deny  them  the  benefit  of  the  kw,  to  the  king's  disprofit.  And,  what  do 
you  do  otherwise  thereby,  if  the  impositions  be  in  any  sort  grievous,  bul 
renoiare  dvhres  f  And,  withal,  dig  out  of  the  dust  the  long-buried  me** 
uiory  of  the  subjects  former  intentiyiis,  with  their  kings* 

Conns,  What  mean  you  by  that  ? 

Just.  I  will  tell  your  lordship,  when  I  dare:  in  the  mean  time,  It  in 
enou!{h  for  me,  to  put  your  lordship  in  mind,  that  all  the  estates  in  the 
world,  in  the  ofience  of  the  people,  have  either  had  profit  or  nccesnty 
to  persuade  them  to  adventure  it;  of  which,  if  neither  be  ui^gent,  and 
vet  the  subject  exceedingly  grieved,  your  lordship  may  ccmjectnie,  that 
tiic  house  will  be  humble  suitors  for  a  redress.  And^if  it  be  a  nuudns 
ia  policy  to  please  the  people  in  all  thingji  indiSeient,  and  never  vdht 
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them  to  be  beaten,  but  for  the  king's  benefit  (for  there  are  no  blows  fo]» 
gotten  with  the  smart,  but  those)  ;  then,  I  say,  to  make  them  vassals  to 
vassals,  is  but  to  batter  down  those  mastering  buildings,  erected  by 
~King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  fortified  by  his  son,  by  which  the  people 
and  gentry  of  England  were  brought  to  depend  upon  the  king  alone. 
Yea,  my  good  lord,  our  late  dear  sovereign  kept  them  up,  and  to  their 
advantage,  as  well  repaired  as  ever  prince  did*  *  Defena  me,  and  spend 
me/  saith  the  Irish  churl. 

Cmuu^  Then  you  think,  that  this  violent  breach  of  the  charter  will 
be  the  cause  of  seeking  the  confirmation  of  it  in  the  next  parliamenti 
which  otherwise  could  never  have  been  moved  ? 

Just.  I  know  not,  my  good  lord,  perchance  not ;  for,  if  the  house 
press  the  king  to  grant  unto  them  all  that  is  theirs  by  the  law,  they 
cannot,  injustice,  refuse  the  king  all  that  is  his  by  the  law.  And  where  . 
will  be  the  issue  of  such  a  contention  ?  I  dare  not  divine,  but  sure  I  am, 
that  it  will  tend  to  the  prejudice  both  of  the  king  and  subject.    ' 

Couru.  If  they  dispute  not  their  own  liberties,  why  should  they  then 
dispute  the  king's  liberties,  which  we  call  his  prerogative  ? 

Just,  Amongst  so  many  and  so  divers  spirits,  no  man  can  foretel 
what  may  be  propounded ;  but,  howsoever,  if  the  matter  be  not  slightly  • 
handled  on  the  king's  behalf,  these  disputes  will  soon  dissolve;  for  the 
king  hath  so  little  need  of  his  prerogative,  and  so  great  advantage  by  the 
laws,  as  the  fear  of  impairing  the  one,  to  wit,  the  prerogative,  is  so  im- 
possible ;  and  the  burthen  of  the  other,  to  wit,  the  law  so  weighty,  as 
but  by  a  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative,  namely,  of  his  remission  and 
pardon,  the  subject  is  no  way  able  to  undergo  it.  This,  my  lord,  is  no 
matter  of  flourish  that  I  have  said,  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  unan- 
swerable. 

Couns.  But  to  execute  the  laws  very  severely  would  be  very  grievous* 

Just,  Why,  my  lord,  are  the  laws  grievous,  which  ourselves  have  re- 
quired of  our  kings  ?  And  are  the  prerogatives  also,  which  our  kingp 
have  reserved  to  themselves,  also  grievous  ?  How  can  such  a  people 
then  be  well  pleased  ?  And  if  vour  lordship  confess  that  the  laws  give 
too  much,  why  does  your  lordship  urge  the  prerogative  that  gives  more? 
Nay,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  it,  that,  except  the  (aws  were  better  observed, 
the  prerogative  of  a  religious  prince  hath  manifold  less  perib,  than  the 
letter  of  the  law  hath.  Now,  my  lord,  for  the  second  and  third,  to  wit, 
for  the  appointing  of  treasurers,  and  removing  of  counsellors,  our  kingp 
have  evermore  laughed  them  to  scorn  that  have  pressed  either  of  these ; 
and,  after  the  parliament  dissolved,  took  the  money  of  the  treasurers  of 
the  parliament,  and  recalled  and  restored  the  officers  discharged ;  or 
else  they  have  been  contented,  that  some  such  persons  should  be  re-  ' 
moved  at  the  request  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which  they  themselvesi 
out  of  their  noble  natures,  would  not  seem  willing  to  remove. 

Couns,  Well,  Sir,  would  you,  notwithstanding  all  these  arguments^ 
^vise  his  Majesty  to  call  a  parliament  ? 

Just,  It  belongs  to  your  lordships,  who  enjoy  the  kii^g's  favour,  and. 
are  chosen  ibr  your  able  wisdom,  to  advise  the  kingc  It  we^e  a  strange 
boldness  in  a  poor  and  private  person,,  to 'advi3e  kingi,  attended. with  i» 
tn^entaoding  a  council.    But,  belike  youf  Iw^fWf^  iuive  conceived 
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tome  other  way,  how  money  may  be  gotten  otherwise.  If  any  trouUf 
should  happen,  your  lordship  knows,  that  then  there  were  nothing  sp 
dangerous  for  a  king,  as  to  be  without  money :  a  parlhugsen^  cannot  ••- 
scmble  in  haste,  but  present  dangers  require  hasty  remedies.  It  will 
be  no  time  then  to  discontent  the  subjects,  by  using  any  fnordiBate 
ways. 

Couns,  Well,  Sir,  all  this  notwithstanding,  we  dare  not  adfise  tbe 
king  to  call  a  parliament ;  for,  if  it  should  succeed  ill,  we,  that  adviie^ 
should  fall  into  the  king's  dbgrace.  And,  if  the  king  be  driven  into  aigf 
extremity,  we  can  say  to  the  king,  that,  because  we  found  it  extrondy 
nnpleasing  to  his  Majesty  to  hear  of  a  parliament^  we  thought  it  no 
good  manners  to  make  such  a  motion. 

Juti.  My  lord,  to  the  first  let  me  tell  you,  that  there  was  never,  anj 
just  prince  that  hath  taken  any  advantage  of  the  success  of  couniebp 
which  have  been  founded  on  reason.  To  fear  that  were  to  fear  tlio 
loss  of  the  bell,  more  than  the  loss  of  the  steeple,  and  were  also  tba 
way  to  beat  all  men  from  the  studies  of  the  king^s  service.  Bat  fiuf  the 
second,  where  you  say  you  can  excuse  yourselves  upon  the  kingfa  crwn 
protesting  against  a  parliament ;  the  king,  upon  better  conside^tioii^ 
may  encounter  that  fineness  of  yours. 

Onms.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Jitst»  Even  by  declaring  himself  to  be  indiflfcrent,  by  calling  yoiuf 
lordships  together,  and  by  delivering  unto  you,  that  he  hears  how.hb 
loving  subjects  in  general  are  willing  to  supply  him,  if  it  pleas*  him 
to  call  a  parliament,  for  that  was  the  common  answer  to  all  the  ih^* 
ri£&  in  England,  when  the  late  benevolence  was  commanded.  lo 
which  respect,  and  because  you  came  short  in  all  your  projects^  aid 
because  it  is  a  thing  most  dangerous  for  a  king  to  be  without  ticaauiry 
he  requires  such  of  you,  as  (either  mislike,  or  rather  iear  a  parliament, 
to  set  down  your  reasons  in  writing,  why  you  either  mialiked,  or  feuvd 
it.  And  such  as  I  wish  and  desire  it,  to  set  down  answers  to  your  oIh 
jections :  and  so  shall  the  king  prevent  the  calling,  or  not  calling,  oa 
his  Majesty,  as  some  of  your  great  counsellors  haarc  done  in  mamf  o^iet 
Aings,  shrinking  up  their  shoulders,  and  saying,  *'  The  king  will  ham 
it  so. 

Covns,  Well,  Sir,  it  grows  late,  and  I  will  bid  you  ferewell,  only  jou 
shall  take  well  with  you  this  advice  of  mine :  that,  in  all  that  you  have 
said  against  our  greatest,  those  men,  in  the  end,  shall  be  your  judge* 
in  their  own  cause ;  you,  that  trouble  yourself  with  reformatioo,  art 
like  to  be  well  rewarded ;  for  hereof  you  may  assure  yourself,  that  w« 
will  never  allow  of  any  invention,  how  profitable  soever,  unless  it  pro- 
ceed, or  seem  to  proceed,  fiora  ourselves. 

Jusi,  If  then,  my  lord,  we  may  presume  to  say,  that  princes  may  be 
unhappy  in  any  thing,  certainly  they  are  unhappy  in  nothing  more,  ttaa 
in  suffering  themselves  to  be  so  inclosed.  Again,  if  w^  may  believe 
Pliny,  who  tell  us,  'That  it  is  an  ill  sign  of  prosperity  in  any  kingdom 
or  state^  whcp^  such,  ks  deserve  well,  find  Ho  other  recompencc  diiin 
tbe  cohtentment  of  their  own  conscieDces ;'  a  far  worse  sign  is  it,  where 
the  justly  accused  shall  take  revenge  of  the  just  accHserw   JBut^  my  good. 
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^tord,  there  is  this  hope  remaining,  that,  seeing  he  hath  been  abased  by ' 
them  he  trusted  liidsf,  he  will  not,  for  the  future  dishonour  of  his  judg- 
mentf,  so  well  informed  by  his  o^n  experience,  expose  such  of  his  ras- 
sals  (as  have  had  no  other  niodves  to  serve  him,  than  simply  the  love 
of  his  person  and  his  estate)  to  their  revenge,  who  have  only  been  moved 
hy  the  love  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  their  glory, 

Cowis.  But,  gbod  Sir,  the  king  hath  pot  been  deireived  by  alU 

Jvit.  No,  my  lord,  neither  b^ve  all  been  trusted,  neither  doth  the' 
worid  accuse  idl,  but  believe,  that  there  be  amongst  your  lordships  very' 
just  and  Wo|^y  men,  as  well  of  the  nobility,  as  others,  but  those,  though 
llQost  honbui^d  in  the  commontvealth,  yet,  have  they  i;iQt  been  most 
employed  :  your  lordship  knows  it  well  enough^  th^t  three  or  four  of" 
3^ur  lotdshiji^  have  thought  your  hands  strong  enough  to  bear  up  alone^ 
die'  weightiest  a;£^it$  in  the  commonwealth,  and  strong  enough  all  ^e 
landh^ve  fbubd  them'  to  Us^t'  down  whom  they  pleased, 

CmhU.  I  understand  you  :  but  how  shall  it  appear, 'that  they  have' 
only  sought  them^lvesf 

JusK  Thcrte  Heeds  no  penpective  gl^ss  to  discern  it;  for  neither  ia' 
th^  treatti^  of  peac6  and  wat*;  in  matters  of  revenuei  and  matt^  of 
trade,  any  thing  hath  h^pened  either  of  love  or  jiidgment.     No,  my^ 
lord,  there  is  jiot,aay  one  action  of  thej^rs  e^iient;  greal  or  small^ 
the'greatness  of  themselves  only  excepted^ 

Cwim,  It  is  all  one ;  your  papers  can  neither  answer  nor  reply,  we^ 
can.  Besides,  you  tell  the  king  no  news  in  delivering  these  complainti^' 
for  he  knows  as  much  as  can  be  told  him« 

Just.  For  the  first,  my  lord,  whereas  he  hath  once  the  reasons  of 
things  delivered  him,  your  lordships  shall  need  to  be  well  advised;  ia 
their  answers,  there  is  no  sophistry  will  serve  their  turn,  where  the 
judge  and  the  understanding  are  Ijodi  supreme.  For  the  second,  to  say 
that  his  Majesty  knows,  and  cares  not,  tbat»  my  lord,  yrftf  but  to  des- 
pair all  his  faithful  subjects.  But  by  ycHir  favour,  my  lord,  we  see  it 
is  contrary ;  we  fibd  now,  that  there  »  no  such  singular  pgwer  as  there 
hath  been ;  justice  is  described  with  a  balance  in  her  hand,  holding  it 
even;  and  it  hangs  as  even  now  as  ever  it  did  in  aiiy  king's  days;  for 
singular  authority  begets  but  general  onpression. 

Couos,  Howsoever  it  be,  tliat  is  nothmg  to  you^  that  ha^  no  interest 
in  the  kin^s  favour,  nor  perchance,  in  bjs  opinion ;  ajid^  concerning 
such  a  one,  the  misliking,  or  but  misconceiving  of  aiiy  one  hard  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence,  will  give  argument  to  the  king,  either  to  condemn, 
or  reject  the  whole  discourse.  And,  howsoever  his  Majesty  may  neg- 
lect your  informations,  you  may  be  sure  that  others,  at  whom  you 
point,  will  not  neglect  their  revenges ;  you  will  therefore  confess  it^ 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  you  are  exceeding  sony  that  you  have  not  fol« 
lowed  my  advice.  Remember  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  lost  all  men  for 
the  kin^s  service,  and,  when  their  malice,  whom  he  grieved,  had  not 
outlived  the  king's  affection,  you  know  what  became  of  him  as 
well  as  I. 

Juit,  Yea,  my  lord,  I  know  it  well,  that  malice  hath  a  longer  life^ 
than  either  love  or  thankfulness  hath,  for  as  we  always  take  more  casa 

Y  3 
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lo  put  off  pain,  than  to  enjoy  pleasure ;  because  the  one  hath  no  iotefw 
mission,  and  with  the  other  we  are  often  satisfietl ;  lo  it  is  in  the  smart 
of  injury  and  the  memory  of  good  turns :  wrongs  are  written  in  mar- 
ble; benefits  arc,  sometimes,  acknowledged,  rarely  requited.  But,  aiy 
lord,  we  shall  do  the  king  great  wrong,  to  judge  him  by  common  ruka^ 
or  ordinary  examples ;  for,  seeing  his  Majesty  hath  greatly  inricbed  and 
advanced  those  that  have  but  pretended  his  service,  no  man  needs  to 
doubt  of  his  goodness,  towards  those  that  shall  perform  any  thing 
ihy  reward.  Nay,  the  not  taking  knowledge  of  those  of  his  own 
sals,  that  have  done  him  wrong,  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  the 
linquishing  of  those  that  do  him  right,  is  to  be  suspected.  I  am,  there- 
fore, my  good  lord,  held  to  my  resolution,  by  these  two,  besides  thtf 
former :  the  firsts  that  God  would  never  have  blessed  him  with  so  manr 
years,  and  in  so  many  actions,  yea,  in  all  his  actions,  had  he  paid  hn 


sorrowing  of  worldly  men,  this  maxim  of  Plato  being  true : 

mimet  ex  amore  anind  erga  corpus  nascunt^.    But,  for  my  body,  mj 

mind  values  it  at  nothing. 

CauHS,  What  is  it  then  you  hope  for,  or  seek  f 


nest  man# 


The  4^thor*i  EpUaph^  made  by  himsei^ 

EVEN  such  is  time,  which  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  and  joys,  and  all  we  have, 

^nd  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Which  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shut  up  the  story  of  our  days : 

And  from  which  earth,  and  gmve,  and  dust, 

The  Lord  shall  niiae  me  up,  I  tru^t. 


<    847    ) 


jqCUSJTJON  JljfD  JMPEJCHMENT 

or 

JOHN  LORD  FINCH. 

SAROK  or  rOEDWICH, 

MjQid  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  4oi  Eoglandy  by  the  House  of  Commons* 
Wnted  Anno  Domini  i640.  Qaartc^  eoptaiiuDf  twehrepafeii 

THAT  Uie  said  John  Lord  Finch,  Baron  of  Fordwidi,  Lord  Keepci^ 
6cc,  hath  trajterously  and  wickedly  endeavoured  to  subvert  th« 
fundamental  laws,  and  established  govemmeot  of  the  realm  of  EnglatK^ 
and,  instead  thereof,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  tyrannical  govemmeol 
against  law  ;  which  be  hath  declared  by  traiterous  and  wicked  wordCp 
counsels,  opinions,  judgments,  practices,  and  actions. 

IK  That,  in  pursuance  of  those  his  traiterous  and  ^nticked  fMirposeSp 
he  did,  in  the  ihird  and  fourth  years  of  bis  Mi^est/s  reigiv,  or  one  of 
them,  being  then  speaker  of  the  commons  house  of  pasUament,  contiary  t» 
the  commands  ol  the  house,  then  assembled  and  sitting,  cleny  and  hinder 
the  reading  of.^ome  things,  which  the  said  house  of  commons  required 
to  be  read  for  the  safety  of  the  king  jand  kingdom,  4Uid  .preservation  qI 
the  religion  of  this  realm ;  and  did  forbid  ail  the  membeii-Qf  the  house 
to  speak ;  and  said^  that,  if  any  did  offer  to  speak,  be  would  rise  and 
go  away  ;  and  said,  nothing  should  be  then  done.inthe  house;  and  did 
offer  to  rise  and  go  away  ;  and  did  thereby,  and  otherwise,  at  much  as 
in  him  lay,  endeavour  Id  subvert  the  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and 
course  of  parliamc^itSii 

IIU  That  he,  being  of  his  Majest/s  eoiwcii»  at  die  justice-seat  held 
for  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  month  of  October,  iu  die  tenth  year  of  his 
now  Majesty's  reign,  at  Strafford-Lan^n,  in  the  same  county,  being 
then  of  bis  M^est/s  council,  in  that  service  did  practise,  by  aidawfiu 
means,  to  enlarge  the  forest  of  that  .county  many  miles  beyond  the 
known  bounds  thereof,  as  they  had  becQ  ei^oyed  near  three  hundred 
years,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  to  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the 
forest,  and  other  charters,  and  divers  acta  of  parliament^  and,  for  effact- 
ing  the  same,  did  unlawfully  cause  and  procure  undue  returns  to  be 
made  of  jurors,  and  great  numbers  of  other  persons,  who  were  unsworn, 
to  be  joined  to  them  'Of  the  jury  $  and  threatened  and  awed  the  said 
juxors  to  g^ve  a  lerdict  for  the  king ;  and,  by  unkwful  means^  did  sAv< 
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prise  the  county,  that  they  might  not  make  defence ;  and  did  usetev^p 
ral  menacing  wicked  speeches  and  actions  to  the  jury,  and  others,  for 
obtaining  his  unjust  purpose  aforesaid ;  and,  after  a  verdict  obtained 
for  the  king  in  the  month  of  April  following  (at  which  time  th^  said 
justice-scat  was  called  by  adjournment)  the  said  John  Lord  Finch, 
then  Lford  Chief  Justice  of  his  Majest/s  Court  of  Commo»  Pleas,  was 
one  of  the  judges  assistants  for  them,  and  continued,  by  further  unlawful 
and  unjust  practices,  to  maintain  and  confirm  the  said  verdict ;  and  did 
th'n  and  there,  being  assistant  to  the  justice  in  eyre,  advise  the  refuial 
of  the  traverse  offered  by  the  county,  and  all  their  evidence^,  bat 
only  what  they  should  verbally  deliver ;  which  was  refused  accord- 
ingly. 

IV.  That  he,  about  the  month  of  November,  lfi35,  being  then  Lnt^ 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Cour.  of  Common  Pleas',  and  having  taken  an  oafk 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  bis  Majesty's  liege  piBople  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  contrived  an  opinion  ta 
Aax  verba :  ^  When  the  good  and  safety,  &c.'  and  did  subscribe  Ui 
name  to  that  opinion,  and  by  persoasions,  threats,  and  false  suggestions 
did  solicit  and  procure  Sir  Jnhn  Bramston,  then  and  now  Loid  Chiel 
Justice  of  England ;  Sir  Hunifrey  Davenport,  knight.  Lord  Chief  Banxi 
of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer-;  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  kniff^t,  lain, 
one  of  the  justices  of  bis  Majesty^s  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  Sir  John 
penham,  knight,  late  one  of  the  barons  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer;  Sir  William  Jones,  knight,  late  one  of  the  justices  of  tliessMl 
Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  Sir  George  Crooke,  then  and  now  one  of  Aa 
judges  of  the  said  Court  of  King^s  Bench  ;  Sir  lliomas  Trevor,  knigbt, 
fhen  and  now  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  Sir  George  Yemoni 
knight,  lute  one  of  the  justices  of  the  said  Court  of  CoiBinon  Fleas ;  Sir 
Robert  Barkley,  knight,  then  and  now  one  of  the  ji^ticesof  tho  «ud 
Court  of  King's  Bendh ;  Sir  Francis  Crawley,  knight,  then  and  pow  obb 
of  the  justices  of  the  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas :  Sir  Riclwnl 
IVeston,  knight,  then  and  now  one  of  the  barons  of  the  said  Court  of 
Bxchequer,  sonie  oy  one  of  them  to  subscribe  with  their  names  sIm 
opinion  presently,  and  injoined  them  severally,  some  or  one' 
aecrocy  upon  their  allegiance* 

V.  That  he  the  day  of  Aen  being  hor4  CkM 
Justice  of  the  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  subscribed  an  extim-^ndi* 
cial  opinion  in  answer  to  questions  in  a  letter  from  his  Majesty^  tn  Am 

And  that  he  qontrived  the  said  questions,  and  procure^  ^  Mid  lattet 
{irom  his  Klajcsty ;  and,  whereas  the  said  Justice  Hutloo  and  luslien 
Crooke  declared  to  him  their  opinions  to  the  contrary ;  yet  be  leqnind 
and  pressed  them  to  subscribe,  upon  his  promise  that  he  woyld  kl  hi^ 
Majesty  know  the  truth  ef  their  opinions,  notwithstanding  snck  aal^ 
scriptions,  which  neveriheliess  he  did  uot  make  known  So  nk  MajesN)| 
but  delivered  the  same  to  his  Majesty  as  the  opinion  of  all  mm 
judgn. 

VI.  That  he,  being  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  said  CouK  of  < 
Pieas,  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  Exchequer-chamber 
liampdea  in  the  case   of  ship-money  ^    that  ha  dm^snU 
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Hampden  upo9  the  maiSer  aod  suUtance  of.  the  case  was  ckargeable 
vith  the  mQQejf  tbcn  la  question ;  a  popy  of  which  pioce^ing^  thf 
Commons  will  deliver  to  your  lordships,  and  did  soUicit  and  threat^ 
the  said  judges,  some  or  or>i^  of  them,  to  deliver  their  opinioos  in  Uka 
manner  against  Master  Haiapden ;  aad,  after  the  said  Baron  Denbam 
had  delivered  his  opinion  fur  Master  Uampdei^  the  said  Lord  Finch  ze» 
paired  purposely  to  the  said  Barofi  Denham's  chamber  in  SeijeanUf 
Inn,  io  Fleet-street,  and,  after  the  said  Master  Barou  Denham  had  doi 
dared  and  expressed  his  opjinion,  urged  him  to  retract  the  said  opiaioaj 
which  he  refusing,  was  threatened  by  the  said  Lofd  Fiochi  because  hft 
refused* 

VI U  That  he,  then  being  lArd  Chief  J  vsticc  of  the  Court  of  Cprnmon 
Pleas,  declared  and  published  in  the  Exchequer-chamber,  and  westem 
circuit  where  he  went  judge,  tha^  the  kin^s  right  to  ship-money,  as 
aforesaid,  whs  so  inherent  a  right  to  the  crow%  as  ap  act  of  parliamenl 
could  not  ta)(e  away ;  a^d  wixh  divers,  malicious  speeches  inveighed 
agEMUst  and  threatened  all  such  as  refused  tf>  pay  shipr^oney;  nji 
which  opinions,  contaii^d;  ii^  tlie  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles,,  aoa 
against- thct  law  of  the  rei^ra,  the  subjects  light  of  property,  apd  cojl^ 
tr^ry  to  former  resolutioos  in  parUa^eni;,  ^i^  to  the  petitioaof  righ(t« 
which  said  resoliitions  aiid  petition  of  right  wei»  ii^eU  known  to  hi^i,  aRc( 
resolved  and  enacted  in  parliament  whea  he  was  speaker  of  the  Comipooa 
house  of  parliament, 

Vlir.  That  he,  being  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  did  t^ke  the  general  practice  of  that  court  to  his  private  chamber; 
and  that  he  sent  warrants  into  all  or  many  shires  of  England  to  several 
men,  as  to  Francis  Giles  of  the  county  of  Devon,  Robert  Benson  of  the 
county  of  York,  attornies  of  that  court,  and  to  divers  others,  to  release 
all  persons  arrested  on  any  outlawry  about  forty  shillings  fees,  whereas 
none  by  law  so  arrested  ea^be^ailvd  or  released,  yvithouta  supers^fieM 
under  seal,  or  reversal. 

IX.  That  he,  being  Lord  Chifif  ,Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  upon  a  pretended  suit  begun  in  Michaelmas  term  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  of  his  Majesty'a  leif^,  a^hpugh  theiie  was  ^o  pla^it  or  declara* 
tion  against  him,  did  notoriously,  and  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice, 
by  threats,  menaces,  and  imprisoijim^t,  compel,Thon^as  Laurence,  an 
executor,  to  pay  nineteen  pounds  twelve  shilling^ ;  atid  likewise  caused 
Richard  Barnard,  being  only  overseer  of  the  last  ^ill  of  that  testator,  to 
he  arrested  for  the  payment  of  the  said  money,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  that  coprt,  and  against  the  known  and  ordi* 
liary  course  of  justice,  and  his  said  oath  and  knowledge,  and  denied  hif 
Majesty's  subjects  the  compnon  and  ordinary  justice  of  this  realmi  as  to 
faster  Liipericke^  and  others ;  and,  for  his  private  benefit  endainaged 
and  ruined  the  estates  of  vety  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  contrary 
to  his;  ofith  and  knowledge. 

X.  That  be,  being  Loid  Kaaperof  the  Great  Sflal:af£to(^a»d/ and 
sworn  one  of  Ms  Majest/s  Pnvf.  Gooncil,  did^  1^  fidse  andnaliiMM 
slanders,  labpiur  Io  inoeiuohisiimeiiy  qgainst^  pf  lifciMSHiH,  and^  ^4 
frame  and  ad^irise  tibe  puUiahiiig  lhi»doiii«iytiqD^  i4*r  ^  dipsolntiofi  of 

thie  last  paiPtowialf 
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All  which  treasofns  and  roiedemeanore,  above-mentioiiedt  ime 
imd  committed  by  the  said  John  Lord  Finch,  fiaron  of  Fordwich,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  England ;  and  thereby  he^  the  iaid  Lord 
Finch,  hath  traitorously,  and  contrary  to  his  alliance,  laboured  to  lay 
imputations  and  scandals  upon  his  Majesty's  government,  and  to  alia* 
nate  the  hearts  of  his  Majest/s  liege  people  from  his  Majesty,  and  to 
•et  a  division  between  them,  and  to  ruin  and  destroy  his  Majesty's  rcalni 
of  England ;  for  which  th^  do  impeach  him,  the  said  Lord  Findiy 
Baron  of  Fordwich,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  En^and,  of  high 
treason,  against  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  crown,  imd  dignity,  of 
the  misdemeanor*  above-mentioned.    And  the  said  Commons  by  pRi» 
testation,  saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any  time  hm- 
aiter,  any  other  accusation,  or  impeachment,  against  the  said  Lord 
Hnch,  and  also  of  replying  to  the  answer ;  that  the  said  John,  Lonl 
Finch,  shall  make  unto  the  said  articles,  or  to  any  oi  them,  and  of  ofia»* 
ing  proof  of  the  premisses,  or  any  of  their  impeachments  or  accusationi 
that  shall  be  exhibited  by  them,  as  the  case  shall,  according  to  the 
^course  of  parliaments,  require,  do  pray,  that  the  said  John,  Lcmi  Fln^h, 
Baron  of  Fordwich,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  England,  may  be 
put  to  answer  all,  and  every  Uie  premisses,  and  such  proceedings,  ex- 
aminations, trials,  and  judgments,  as  may  be  upon  every  of  thas  Imd^ 
•nd  used,  as  u  agreeable  to  law  and  justice. 
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fiOirSE  OF  COMMONS^ 

To  the  Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  Jannaiy  19^  ifiMr 

QiMuio>  contaiaiag  sBteco  pages* 


Mr.  SpeakoTf 

I  RISE  not  now  with  an  intent  to  speak  to  the  finmi^  and  stmetan  pt 
this  bill,  nor  much  by  way  of  answer  to  objectioni  that  maw  be 
made ;  Ibo^  there  will  be  no  occasion  of  that,  but  Oat  we  shall  eoii* 
cur  all  unanimously  in  what  concemeth  all  so  univenaUy. 

Only,  Stfr  by  way  of  preparation,  to  the«id,  that  we  nay  not  be 
lUicottniged  Ih  this  gjreat  wmk  by  difficulties  thatnav  appear  in  Hw 
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wfty  of  it,  I  shall  deliver  unto  you  my  appitehensions  in  general,  of  the 
vast  importance  and  necessity  that  we  should  go  thorough  with  it* 

The  result  of  my  sense  is,  in  short,  this :  That  unless,  for  the  frequenl 
convening  of  parliaments,  there  be  some  such  course  settled^  as  may 
not  be  eluded  ;  n<;ither  the  people  can  be  prosperous  and  secure,  nor 
the  king  himself  solidly  happy.  I  take  this  to  be  the  Unum  nectisanum. 
Let  us  procure  this,  and  all  our  other  desires  will  efiect  'diemselveSi 
}f  this  bill  miscarry,  I  shall  have  left  me  no  publick  hopes ;  and,  onca 
passed,  I  shall  be  freed  of  all  publick  fears. 

The  essentialness.  Sir,  of  frequent  parliaments  to  the  happiness  of 
this  kingdom,  might  be  inferred  unto  you,  by  the  reason  of  contraries, 
from  the  woeful  experience  which  former  times  have  had  of  the  mi^f 
chievous  effects  of  any  long  intermission  of  them* 

But,  Mr,  Speaker,  why  should  we  climb  higher  than  the  level  we  ars 
on,  or  think  further  than  our  own  horison,  or  have  recourse  for  exam- 
ples in  this  business  to  any  other  promptuary  than  our  own  memories  ? 
nay,  than  the  experience  almost  of  the  youngest  here  ? 

The  reflexion  backward  on  the  distractions  of  former  times  upon  in- 
termission of  parliaments,  and  the  consideration  forward  of  the  mis- 
chiefs likely  still  to  grow  from  the  same  cause,  if  not  reformed,  doubt* 
less,  gave  first  life  and  being  to  those  two  dormant  statutes  of  Edward 
the  Third,  for  the  yearly  holding  of  parliaments.  And  shall  not  itkefpA 
and  bleeding  es^periepce  in  the  present  age  of  miseries  from  the  Mttom 
spring,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other,  obtain  an  awakening,  a  tetUPf 
rection  for  them  f 

The  intestine  distempers,  Sir,  of  former  agat  upon  the  want  of  parlia* 
ments,  may  appear  to  have  had  some  other  co-operative  causes,  as 
sometimes,  unsuccessful  wars  abroad ;  sometimes,  the  absence  of  thtf^ 
prince ;  sometimes,  competitions  of  titles  to  the  crown ;  sometimes^ 
perhaps,  the  vices  of  the  king  himself. 

But,  let  us  but  consider  the  posture,  the  aspect  of  this  state,  bodi 
towards  itself,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  person  of  our  sovereign,  and 
the  nature  of  our  sufiferitigs,  since  the  third  of  his  reign ;  And  there  oan 
\^  no  cause  colourably  inventable,  whereunto  to  attribute  them,  but 
the  intermission,  or,  which  is  worse,  the  undue  frustration  of  B^liap» 
ments,  by  the  unlucky  use,  if  not  abuse,  of  prerogative  in  the  dissolving 
them. 

Take  into  your  view,  gentlemen,  a  state  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  quiet 
and  security  that  can  be  fancied,  not  only  enjoying  the  odmest  peace 
itself,  but,  to  improve  ^pd  secure  its  happy  condition,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  at  the  same  time,  in  tempest,  in  combustions,  in  uncomposable 
wars. 

Take  into  your  viewi  Sir,  a  king  sovereign  to  three  kingdoni»  by  a 
concentring  of  all  the  royal  lines  in  his  person,  as  undisputably  .as  any 
mathematical  ones  in  Euclid :  A  king,  firm  and  knowing  in  his  religion, 
eminent  in  virtue :  A  king  that* had,  in  his  own  time,  given  all  the  i^tt 
and  liberties  of  his  subjects  a  more  clear  and  ample  confirmation,  freely 
and  graciously,  than  any  of  his  predecessoA  (when  the  pec^le  had  dien^ 
mt  advantage)  extortedly,  I  mean,  in  the  petition  of  right 
This  is  one  miqp  of  England,  Mr,  Speaker*    A  maQ,Sir|thetahonM 
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preB^t  unto  ^oa,  now,  a  kiBgdom,  groaning  under  thtft  nipdeme  IK^ 
which  Saliajtopnk  peridkata  would  enact ;  the  libertT,  die  propefty  ef 
the  guhject  nindamietttany  subverted,  ravished  away  by  tiie  violence  itf 
a  pretended  necessity ;  a  triple  crown  shaking  with  dislempm ;  Men  of 
iIm  best  conscience  Mdy  to  fly  into  the  wilderness  for  rel^oh :  WoiiM 
not  one  swear  this  were  the  totipodes  to  the  other }  And  yit,  let  nhe  td| 
you»  Mr,  Speaker^  this  is  a  map  of  England  too,  and  both,  at  the'sibbi 
time,  true. 

As  it  cannot  b<e  denied,  Mr*  Speakei:,  that  since  the  oonquest  thai 
hath  not  been^  in  diis  kingdom,  a  fuller  concurrence  of  ^1  cutttQ- 
•tances  in  the  former  character,  to  have  made  a  kingdom  lm>py»  tiMll 
for  these  twdve  years  last  past ;  so  it  is  most  certain,  that  there  hatfi 
not  been,  in  all  that  deducdon  of  ages,  such  a  con^racy,  if  one  may  ad 
say,  of  all  the  elements  of  mischief  in  the  second  character,  to  bring  a 
flourishing  kingdom,  if  it  were  possible,  to  swift  ruin  and  desolatioo. 

I  wilt  be  bold  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  thank  Ood  we  haveso  gooi 
a  king,  under  whom  we  may  speak  boldly  of  the  abuse  of  his  poWerbjr 
ill  ministers,  without  reflexion  upon  his  person. 

That  an  accumulation  of  all  the  publick  grievances  since  JfiMt 
Ckarta^  one  upon  another,  unto  that  hour  in  which  the  petidon  of 
right  passed  into  an  act  of  parliament,  would  not  amount  to  so  opptes^ 
sive,  lam  sure  not  to  so  destructiye  a  height  and  magnitude  to  the  r^ti 
and  property  of  the  subject,  as  one  brai^h  of  our  beslaving  since  tM 
petition  of  right. 

The  branch,  I  mean,  is  the  judgment  concerning  ship-money.  TUi 
being  a  true  representation  of  England  in  both  aspects : 

L0t  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  the  unmatched  opprarion  and  entiiral* 
ling  of  free  subjects,  in  a  time  of  the  best  kingfs  reign,  and  in  memory  of 
tte  best  laws  enacting  in  fkvour  of  subjects  liberty,  can  ind  a  truer 
cause  than  the  ruptures  and  intermission  of  parliaments ;  Let  him,  and 
him  ialone,  be  against  the  settling  of  this  inevitable  way  for  the  frequent 
lu^dijig  of  them. 

It  is  tnie^  Sir,  wicked  ministers  have  been  the  proximate  causes  of 
our  ioiseiies}  but  the  want  of  parliaments  the  primary,  the  efficient 
causop 

111  minhtM  have  made  ill  times;  but  that.  Sir,  hath  fisads  iD 
ministers. 

I  have  read,  amongrt  the  laws  of  the  Athenians,  a  form  of  recourse  in 
their 'oaths  and  vows  of  greatest  and  most  publick  con^^umrat  to  a 
threefold  deity,  SuppHcum  Bto&diiori^  Purgatori^  Malorum  dejmlMrL 

I  doubt  not  but  we,  here  assembled  for  the  commonwealth  in  thhl 
parliament,  shall  meet  with  all  these  attributes  in  our  sovereign. 

I  make  no  question,  but  he  wiH  graciously  hear  our  supplidations : 
puige  away  our  grierandes,  and  expel  mulefiictors,  tbilt  b,  remove  iB 
ministers,  and  put  good  in  their  places. 

Vo  less  can  oe  expeieted  from  his  wisdbm  and  goodness. 

But,  let  me  tell  yeu»Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  part^e  not  of  one  attributt 
move  m  liim[;  if  we  ad^fass  not  eunielves  unto  tfaitt,  I  memi  Bimohm 
Comervatorif  we  tn  htm  qo  solid^  no  dumbly  comfort  io  idl  tKi 
lusV 
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Let  his  Majesty  hear  our  complaints  never  90  compassionately. 

Let  him  purge  away  our  grievances  never  so  efficaciously. 

liet  him  punish  and  dispel  ill  ministers  never  so  exen^plarily. 

Let  hiim  make  choice  of  good  ones  never  so  exactly* 

If  there  be  not  a  way  settled  to  pres^ve  and  keep  them  good;  the 
mischiefs  and  they  will  all  grow  again,  like  Sampsons  locks,  and  pull 
down  the  house  upon  our  heads:  Believe  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
wUl. 

It  hath  been  a  maxim  amongst  the  wisest  legblators,  that  whosoever 
means  to  settle  good  laws,  must  proceed  in  them^  with  a  sinister  opiitfon 
of  all  mankind ;  and  suppose,  that  whosoever  is  not  wicked,  it  is  for 
want  only  of  the  opportunity*  It  is  that  opportunity  of  being  il^ 
MV*  Speaker,  that  we  must  take  away,  if  ever  we  mean  to  be  happy, 
which  can  never  be  done,  but  by  the  frequency  of  parliaments* 

No  state  can  wisely  be  confident  of  any  publick  ministers  continuing 
good,  longer  than  the  rod  is  over  him. 

Let  me  appeal  to  all  those  that  were  present  in  this  house  at  the  agi- 
tation of  the  petition  of  right.  And  let  them  tell  themselves  truly,  of 
whose  promotion  to  the  mana^ment  of  afiSiirs  do  they  think  the  gene- 
rality would  at  that  lime  have  had  belter  hopes  than  of  Mr.  Noy  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wentwortb,  both  having  been  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
business,  as  I  have  heard,  most  keen  and  active  patriots ;  and  the  latter 
of  them,  to  the  eternal  aggravation  of  his  infamous  treachery  to  the 
commonwealth,  be  it  spoken,  the  first  mover,  and  insister  to  have  this 
clause  added  to  the  petition  of  right,  that,  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
fab  subjects,  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  declare  his  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  all  roinisten  should  serve  him  according  to  the  lk!ws  and  sta* 
tutes  of  the  realm. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  whom  now  can  all  the  inundations,  upon 
our  liberties,  under  pretence  of  law^  and  the  late  shipwreck  at  oiice  of 
all  our  property,  be  attributed  more  than  to  Noy;  and  those,  and  all 
other  mischiefs,  whereby  this  monarchy  hath  been  brought  almost  to 
the  brink  of  destruction,^  so  much  to  any  a&thi^  grand  apostate  to  the 
commonwealth,  the  now  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ? 

The  first,  1  hop^,  God  hath  forgiven  in  the  other  world ;  and  the  lat- 
ter must  not  hope  to  be  pardoned  it  in  this,  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the 
other. 

Let  every  man  but  consider  those  men  as  once  they  were. 

The  excellent  law  for  the  security  of  the  subject,  enacted  imme^ 
diately  before  their  coming  to  employment,  in  the  contriving  whereof 
themselves  were  principal  actors. 

The  goodness  and  virtue  of  the  king  they  served,  and  yet  the  high , 
and  publick  oppressions  that  in  his  time  they  have  wrought':  And  surely 
there  is  no  man  but  will  conclude  with  me,  that  as  the  deficience  of 
parliaments  hath  been  the  causa  cauaarum  of  all  the  mbchiefs  and  dis- 
tempers of  the  present  times :  So  the  frequency  of  them  is  the  sole  ca^ 
tholick  antidote  that  can  preserve  and  secure  the  future  from  the 
like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  yet  draw  my  discourse  a  little  nearer  to  his 
Majesty  himself,^  and  t^U  yquj^  that  the  iir^^uenc^  of  parlianents  i» 
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ttost  eMentially  necessary  to  the  power,  the  security,  the  gbij  gf 
the  king. 

There  are  two  ways,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  powerful  rule^  either  by  fear,  or 
love ;  but  one  of  happy  and  safe  rule,  that  is,  by  love,  that^nntfiJNHi 
Imperuan  quo  obedientes  gaudent. 

To  which  Camillus  advised  the  Romans.  Let  a  prince  coniider 
what  It  is  that  moves  a  people  principally  to  afiection,  and  deamcsi, ' 
towards  their  sovereign,  he  shall  see  that  there  needs  no  other  artifi^ 
in  it,  than  to  let  them  enjoy,  unmolestcdiy,  what  belongs  unto  thrm  of 
right:  If  that  have  been  invaded  and  violated  in  any  kind,  whereby 
affections  are  alienated,  the  next  consideration,  for  a  wise  prince  that  * 
would  be  happy,  is  how  to  regain  them,  to  which  three  things  are  equally 
necessary. 

Reinstating  them  in  their  former  liberty. 

Revenging  them  of  the  authors  of  those  violations ; 

And,  securing  them  from  apprehensions  of  the  like  agaiiw 

The  first,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  in  a  good  way  of. 

The  second,  in  a  warm  pursuit  of. 

But  the  third,  as  essential  as  all  the  rest,  till  we  be  certain  of  trien- 
nial parliaments,  at  the  least,  I  profess  I  can  have  but  cold  hopes  of. 

I  beseech  you,  then,  gentlemen,  since  that  security  for  the  future  it 
so  necessary  to  that  blessed  union  of  affections,  and  thb  bill  so  neces- 
sary to  that  security  ;  let  us  not  be  so  wanting  to  ourselves,  let  us  not 
be  so  wanting  to  our  sovereign,  as  to  forbear  to  ofier  unto  him  tfaii 

Powerful,  this  everlasting  philter,  to  charm  unto  him  the  hearts  of 
is  people,  whose  virtue  can  never  evaporate. 

There  is  no  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  secure  of  another^s  friendship,  bat 
will  think  frequent  intercourse  and  access  very  requisite  to  the  sup- 
port, to  the  confirmation  of  it :  Especially,  if  ill  ofiices  have  been  done 
between  them  ;  if  the  raising  of  jealousies  hath  been  attempted. 

There  is  no  friend  but  would  be  impatient  to  be  debarred  from  ginng 
his  friend  succour  and  relief  in  his  necessities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  the  comparison  of  great  things  with  litde  : 
What  friendship,  what  union,  can  there  be  so  comfortable,  so  happy,  as 
between  a  gracious  sovereign  and  his  people  ?  And  what  greater  mil- 
fortune  can  there  be  to  both,  than  for  them  to  be  kept  from  intercooiie, 
from  the  means  ef  clearing  misunderstandings,  from  interchange  of 
mutual  benefits  ? 

The  people  of  England,  Sir,  cannot  open  their  ears,  their  hearts,  their 
mouths,  nor  their  purses,  to  his  Majesty,  but  in  parliament. 

We  can  neither  hear  him,  nor  complain,  nor  acknowledge,  nor  give, 
but  there. 

This  bill.  Sir,  is  the  sole  key  that  can  open  the  way  to  a  freqaency 
of  those  reciprocal  endearments,  which  must  make  and  perpetuate  tlie 
happiness  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

Let  no  man  object  any  derogation  from  the  kin^s  prerogative  by  it. 
We  do  but  present  the  bill,  it  is  to  be  made  a  law  by  him ;  his  honour, 
his  power,  will  be  as  conspicuous,  in  commanding  at  once  that  a  paiw 
liament  shall  assemble  every  third  year,  is  in  commanding  a  parliament 
tp  bo  called  this  or  that  year:  There  it  more  of  his  Miyesty  ui  aritim^ 
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ing  primary  and  universal  causesi  than  m  the  actuating  particularly  of 
subordinate  eflfects. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  ^orious  King  Edward  the  Third,  when  ba 
made  those  laws  for  the  yearly  calling  of  a  parliament,  did  it  with  ft 
fight  sense  of  his  dignity  and  honour* 

The  truth  is,  Sir,  the  kings  of  England  are  never  in  their  glory,  m 
their  splendor,  in  their  majestick  sovereignty,  but  in  parliaments. 

Where  is  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  f  wheie  is  the  power  of 
restoring  from  incapacities?  Where  is  the  l^slative  authority  I  many, 
in  the  King,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  how  ?  In  the  King,  circled  in,  fortified 
and  evirtuated  by  his  parliament. 

The  King,  out  of  parliament,  hath  a  limited,  a  circumscribed 
jurisdiction :  But,  waited  on  by  his  parliament,  no  monarch  of  thf 
east  is  so  absolute  in  dispelling  grievances* 

Mr*  Speaker,  inchacing  ill  ministers,  we  do  but  dissipate  clouds  that 
may  gather  ag&in ;  but,  in  voting  this  bill,  we  shall  contribute^  as  mu^ 
as  in  us  lies,  to  the  perpetuating  our  sun,  our  joverdjgn,  inhii  vestica^ 
in  his  noon-day  lustre* 
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Sir, 

TO  give  you  as  short  an  account  of  your  desires,  as  I  can,  I  musC 
crave  leave  to  lay  before  you,  as  a  ground,  the  frame  or.first  model 
•f  this  state* 

When,  after  the  period  of  the  Saxon  time,  Harold  had  lifted  himself 
into  the  royal  seat,  the  great  men,  to  whom  but  lately  he  was  no  ijoorsi 
than  equal,  either  in  fortune  or  power,  disdaining  this  act  of  9rrogancy« 
called  in  William,  then  Duke  of  Normandy,  a  prince  more  active  than 
any  in  these  western  parts,  and  renowned  for  many  victories  he  had 
fortunately  atchieved  against  the  French  King^  them  the  mos^  poleni 
laonaroh  in  Europe..  .     .  j 
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This  duke  led  along  ^ith  him,  to  tbkr  ^ork  of  gloiy,  BMWf  of  tiiC 
younger  sous  of  the  best  families  of  Noimandy,  Picafdy,  and  Ffau^ 
derSy  who,  as  undertakers,  acconpanied  the  «ftdtfrtakk%  af  this 
fortunate  man. 

The  usurper  slain,  and  the  crown  by  war  gained,  to  secme  cettaia 
to  his  posterity  what  he  had  so  suddenly  gotten,  he  thannl  ent  his 
purchase,  retaining  in  each  county  a  portion  to  support  the  dhgnity 
sovereign,  which  was  stiled,  Demenia  Rejgniy  now  the  AnciaU  i>nimaef ; 
and  assigning  to  others  his  adventurera,  such  portions  as  suited  to  their 
quality  and  expencr,  retatnii^  to  himself  dc  pendency  of  thenr  persoud 
service,  except  such  lands  as,  in  free  alms,  were:  the  pevtioa  of  tbt 
church:  These  were  stiled  Bmvnn  Regisy  the  Khig'»  imnedfiafit 
freeholders,  for  the  word  Boro  imported  then  no  nvorc. 

As  the  King  to  these,  so  these  to  their  followers,  subdivided  pan  of 
their  shares  into  knights  fees,  and  their  tenants  were  called  Barmet^ 
ComiieSf  or  the  like ;  for  we  find,  as  in  the  King's  writ,  in  their  writi» 
Sarombui  iuU  4*  Frmicok  ijf  An^oi$^  the*  sovereiga  gifts  for  itm  Biost 
part  extending  to  whole  counties  or  hundreds,  an  earl  being  lord 
of  the  one,  and  a  baron  of  the  inferior  donations  to  lords  of  townships 
or  manors. 

As  thus  the  land,  so  was  all  course  of  judicature  divided,  even  firom 
the  meanest  to  the  highest  portion ;  each  several  had  his  court  of  law, 
preserving  still  the  manner  of  our  ancestors  the  Saxons,  who  jura  pet 
pagos  reddebant ;  and  these  are  still  termed  Court-barons,  or  tho. 
Freeholders  Court  (twelve  usually  in  number)  who,  with  the  Thane,  or 
chief  lord,  were  judges. 

The  hundred  was  next,  where  the  Hundrcdus,  or  Aldermanus»  lord 
of  the  hundred,  with  the  chief  lord  of  each  township  within  their 
limits  Judged;  Grod's  people  observed  this  form,  in  the  pablickp 
Centuriones  Sp  decemjudicabant  plebem  omni  tempore. 

The  county,  or  Crenerak  FiacUum^  was  the  next;  this  was  so  to 
supply  the  defect,  or  remedy  the  corruption  of  the  inferior ,:  Ubi 
Cui*ue  Dominorum  probantur  defedsae^  pertinet  ad  Vkecomkem 
Provincianm*  The  judges  here  were  Cofrntes^  Vicecomitee^  Sf  Barmu» 
Comitatiu,  qui  liberas  in  hoc  terras  habeant. 

The  last  and  supreme,  and  proper  to  our  question,  was  Ctenerab 
Placitum  apud  London,  unhertalis  St/nodu$,  in  charters  of  the  Ccia^aie^ 
ror ;  Capitalis  Curia  by  GlanviUe;  Magnum  Sp  Commune  CondUum 
coram  Rege  Sp  Magnaiibus  suit. 

In  the  Rolls  of  Henry  the  Third  it  is  not  stative,  but  summoned  by 
proclamation  :  Edidtur  Oenerale  Piadtum  apud  Loudon^  saith  the  booK 
of  Abingdon ;  whither  Epiecopi,  Duce$  prindpesy  Sairapa  Re€iore»,  4" 
Caundid  ex  omni  parte  amfluxerunt  ad  istam  Curiam^  saith  GlaDvilles 
Causes  were  referred,  propter  atiquum  dubiiaikmem^  qum  eimergit  m 
Omiattt,  cum  ComUatut  needt  dijudkare.  Thus  did  Ethdwold, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  traiis^'r  his  suit  against  Leostine,.  hem  the 
county  ad  Genet'aie  Placitum ;  in  the  time  of  King  Ethelred,  Queen 
Edgine  against  Goda,  from  the  county,  appealed  to  King  EtheMred 
at  Londoni  Congregqtii  priudpibu*  4*  stfynaB^i^  Auglut^  a.  nh 
between  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Durham^,  in  the  .tine  ef^^* 
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Edward :  Coram  Episcopis  Sf  Frincipibm  Regnij  in  prcBSfntia  Regis 
tentihta  Sf  Jlnita.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Conqueror^  Episcapi^  Cowjt- 
teSf  Sf  Barones  Regni  potcstate  adversis  provindis  ad  universaUm  Synodum 
pro  causis  audiendis  ^  trnctandis  convocatiy  saith  the  book  of  Westmin* 
ster.  And  this  continued  all  along,  in  the  succeeding  kings  reign, 
iintil  towards  the  end  of  Henry  the  Third. 

As  this  great  court  or  council,  consisting  of  the  king  and  barons, 
ruled  the  great  affairs  of  state,  and  controlled  all  inferior  courts; 
so  there  were  certain  officers,  whose  transcendent  power  seemed  to  be 
set  to  bound  in  the  execution  of  princes  wills,  as  the  steward, 
Nonstable,  and  marshal,  fixed  upon  &milies  in  fee  for  many  ages* 
They,  as  tribunes  of  the  people,  or  Ephori  amonc]  the  Athenians, 
grown,  by  manly  courage,  fearful  to  monarchy,  fell  at  the  feet  and 
mercy  of  the  King,  when  the  daring  Earl  of  Leicester  was  slain  at 
Evesham. 

This  chance,  and  the  dear  experience  Henry  the  Third  himself 
had  made  at  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  hit 
ireign,  and  the  memory  of  the  many  streights  his  father  was  driven 
unto,  especially  at  Runnymead  near  Stanes,  brought  this  king  wisely 
to  begin  what  his  successor  fortunately  finished,  in  lessening  the 
strength  and  power  of  his  great  lords;  and  this  was  wrought  by 
searching  into  the  regality  they  had  usurped  over  their  peculiar  sovereigns, 
whereby  they  were,  as  the  book  of  St.  Albans  term  them,  Quoi 
Domini  tot  Tyranm:  And  by  the  weakening  that  hand  of  power  whicH 
they  carrie<l  in  the  parliaments,  by  commanding  the  service  of  many 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to  that  great  council. 

Now  began  the  frequent  sending  of  writs  to  the  commons ;  their 
assent  was  not  only  used  in  money,  charge,  and  making  laws,  for,  before, 
all  ordinances  passed  by  the  King  and  peers,  but  their  consent  in 
judgments  of  all  natures,  whether  civil  or  criminal :  In  proof  whereof 
I  will  produce  some  few  succeeding  precedents  out  of  record* 

When  Adamor,  that  proud  prelate  of  Winchester,  the  King's  half 
brother,  had  grieved  the  state  by  his  daring  power,  he  was  exiled  by 
joint  sentence  of  the  King,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  this  appcareth 
expresly  by  the  letter  sent  to  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  expostulating 
a  revocation  of  him  from  banishment,  because  he  was  a  church-man, 
and  so  not  subject  to  any  censure  ;  in  this  the  answer  is,  Si  Domimis 
Rex  Sf  Regni  majores  hoc  vellent,  meaning  his  revocation,  Cotnmunifas 
tamen  ipsim  ingressum  in  Angliam  jam  nullatenus  sustineret.  The  peers 
subsign  this  answer  with  their  names,  and  Petrus  de  Mountford,  vice 
totius  Communitatis,  as  speaker  or  proctor  of  the  commons. 

For  by  that  style  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  prolocutor,  affirmeth  under  his 
arms  the  deed  of  intail  of  the  crown  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  for  all  .the  commons. 

The  banishment  of  the  two  Spencers,  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward 
the  Second,  Frelati  Comites  Sp  Barones  Sf  les  autres  Peeres  de  la  terre 
Sf  Communes  de  Roialme  glTe  consent  and  sentence  to  the  revocation 
and  reversement  of  the  former  sentence;  the  lords  and  comroons 
accord,  and  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  rulK 

TOL.  IT.  H 
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.  In  the  first  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  Elisabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir 
John  de  Burgo,  complained  in  parliament,  that  Hugh  Spencer  the 
younger,  Robert  Baldock,  and  \Mlliam  Cliif,  his  instruments,  had, 
by  durance,  forced  her  to  make  a  writing  to  the  King,  whereby  she 
was  despoiled  of  all  her  inheritance ;  sentence  is  given  for  her  in  these 
words,  Pur  ceo  que  avis  est  al  EvesqueSj  Counts^  4*  ^^<^trons  4*  auire$ 
grandes  Sf  a  tout  CommundUe  de  la  terre,  que  le  dU  escript  est  fait  amire 
Ujfy  4*  f^f*^  nutnere  de  raison  sijuist  le  dit  escript  per  agard  del  ParUam, 
dampue  elloques  al  Irore  a  la  dit  EUs. 

In  An.  4  Edw.  Ill,  it  appeareth  by  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  that,  to 
the  sentence  given  against  the  £^rl  of  Kent,  the  commons  were 
parties,  as  well  as  the  lords  and  peers;  for  the  King  directed  their 
proceedings  in  these  words,  Comstihus^  MagnatibuSf  BaronibHSf  4*  ^^Bh 
de  Commumtate  dicH  Regni  ad  ParUamentum  iUud  congregatis  injutuamm^ 
Mt  super  his  discernerent  Sfjudicarent  quod  rationi  4*  justitug  ctmvtmrti^ 
habere  prce  oculis  solum  Deum^  qui  eum  concordi  unanimi  sententia  tanqwm 
reum  criminis  kesas  majestatis  morti  adfudicarent  ejus  sententia^  Src, 

When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  lords  hid 
pronounced  the  sentence  against  Richard  Lions,  otherwise  than  die 
commons  agreed,  they  appealed  to  the  King,  and  had  redres,  and 
the  sentence  entered  to  their  desires^ 

When,  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  second,  William  Weston  and 
John  Jennings  were  arraigned  in  parliament,  for  surrendering  certiio 
Ibrts  of  the  King*8,  the  commons  were  parties  to  the  sentence  agiunst 
them  given,  as  appeareth  by  a  memorandum,  annexed  to  that  reoord. 
In  the  first  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  although  the  commons  refer,  by 
protestation,  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  of  depobition  agunsi 
King  Richard  the  Second  unto  the  lords,  yet  are  they  equally  interest- 
ed in  it,  as  it  appeareth  by  the  records ;  for  there  are  made  proctors  or 
Commissioners  for  the  whole  parliament,  one  bishop,  one  abbot»  one 
earl,  one  baron,  and  two  knights.  Gray  and  Erpingham^  for  the 
commons  ^  and  to  infer  that,  because  the  lords  pronounced  the  sentenccy 
the  point  of  judgment  should  be  only  theirs,  were  as  absurd  as  to 
conclude,  that  no  authority  was  vested  in  any  other  comuussioner  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  than  in  the  person  of  that  man  solely,  thatspeaketh 
the  sentence. 

In  2  Hen.  V,  the  petition  of  the  commons  importeth  no  less  than  i^ 
sght  they  had  to  act  and  assent  to  all  things  in  parliament,  and  so  il 
is  answered  by  the  King;  and,  had  not  the  journal  roll  of  the  hi^jher 
house  been  left  to  the  sole  entry  of  fhe  clerk  of  the  upper  houses 
cither  out  of  a  neglect  to  observe  due  form,  or  out  of  purpose  to  obscure 
the  commons  right,  and  to  flatter  the  power  of  those  he  immediately 
served,  there  would  have  been  firequent  examples  of  all  times  to  dear 
this  doubt,  and  to  preserve  a  just  interest  to  the  commonwealth; 
and  how  conveniently  it  suits  with  monarchy  to  maintiMn  this  form^ 
lest  others  of  that  well-framed  body,  knit  under  one  head,  shoald 
swell  too  great  and  monstrous,  it  mi^  be  easily  thoiif^t;  for 
monarchy  again  may  sooner  groan  under  th^  weight  of  an  aristocracy; 
as  it  once  did,  than  under  a  democracy,  which  it  ncfsr  yet  either  t^ 
or  feared. 
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BEING  desirous  for  my  own  particular  satisfaction  to  search  aii4 
enquire  after  reverenced  antiquity,  it  was  my  bap  to  light  on  an 
old  manuscript,  which,  altho'  in  sound  is  Saxon-like,  yet  in  something 
it  savours  of  the  Danish  matters,  and  of  the  ancient  Britbh  laws 
under  the  rule  and  government  of  the  Danes  ;  which  writing,  writ  ia 
the  Saxon  tongue,  I  have  translated  into  English  word  ror  wordy 
according  to  the  true  sense  and  meaning  thereof. 

«<  IT  was  sometimes  in  the  English  laws,  that  the  people  and  thtt 
laws   were   in  reputation ;   and   then  were  the  wisest  of  the  people 
worship-worthy,  each  in  his  degree,   Lorle  and  Chorle,  Theyn  and 
Undertheyn.     And  if  a  Chorle  so  thrived,  that  he  had  full  five  hides 
of  his  own  land,  a  church  and  a  kitchen,  a  bell-house  and  agate*  a 
seat  and  several  offices  in  the  King's  hall ;  then  was  he  thenceforth  the 
Theyn's  right-worthy.     And  if  a  Thyen  so  thrived,  that  he  served  the 
King,  and  on  his  message,  or  journey,  rode  in  his  houshold ;  if  {then 
he  had  a  Theyn  that  him  followed,  who  to  the  Kings  expedition  £ve 
hide  had,  and  in  the  King's  palace  his  lord  served,  and  therewith  his 
errand  had  gone  to  the  King,  he  might,  afterward,  with  his  fore-oath 
his  lord's  part  play  at  any  need.     And  if  a  Theyn  so  thrived,  that  he 
became  an  earl,  then  was  he  right-forth  an  earl  right-worthy.     And  if  a 
merchant  so  thrived,  that  he  passed  thrice  over  the  wide  sea  of  his  own 
craft,  he  was  thenceforth  the  Theyn's  right-worthy.     And  if  a  scholar 
so  thrived  through  learning,  that  he  had  degree,  and  served  Christ,  he 
was  thenceforth  of  dignity   and  peace  so  much  worthy  as   thereto 
belonged,  unless  he  forfeited  so,  that  the  use  of  his  dignity  might  bo 
taken  from  him." 

These  ruins  of  antiquity  make  shew  of  a  perpetuity  of  nobility, 
even  from  the  beginnning  of  this  island  ;  but  times  arc  changed,  and 
we  in  them  also.  For  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  last  of  the  Saxon 
blood,  coming  out  of  Normandy,  bringing  in  then  the  title  of  Baron, 
the  thane  from  that  time  began  to  grow  out  of  use  ;  so  at  this  day  men 
remember  not  so  much  as  the  names  of  them.  And,  in  process  of 
time,  the  name  of  baronage  began  to  be  both  in  dignity  and  power 
fio  magnificent  above  the  rest ;  as  that,  in  the  name  of  the  baronage 

•  Friottd  in  the  year  1041. 
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of  England,  all  the  nobility  of  the  land  seemed  to  be  comprehended* 
As  for  dukes,  they  were  (as  it  were)  fetched  from  long  exile,  and  again 
renewed  by  King  Edward  the  Third.  And  roarquisses  and  viscounts 
were  altogether  brought  it>  by  King  Richard  Che  Second,  and  King 
Henry  the  Sixth. 

But  our  kings  descended  of  the  Norman  blood,  together  with  thtf 
ctown  of  the  kingdom,  granted  an  hereditary  and  successory  per* 
pctuity  unto  honourable  titles;  such,  I  mean,  as  are  the  titles  of 
earldom,  and  baronies,  without  any  difference  of  sex  at  all,  which 
thing  I  thought  good  to  make  manifest,  by  the  examples  of  the  monr 
ancient  times. 

In  the  reckoning  up  whereof,  that  1  may  the  better  acquit  and 
discharge  myself,  I  shall,  in  the  first  pTace,  desire  the  reader  to  obserfa 
three  things. 

First,  Concerning  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  onr  King  in  the 
creating  of  the  nobility. 

Secondly,  Of  the  custom  of  transferring  of  honours  and  dignities  bf 
families.    And, 

Third ly.  Of  the  force  of  time,  and  the  change  and  altdHtion  of 
things. 

For  why  ;  our  kings  (who  in  their  kingdoms  bred  alone  the  absolate 
rule  and  sway)  are  with  us  the  efficient  causes  of  all  political  nobility* 
The  titles  of  named  nobility,  by  our  custom,  have  this  natural  and 
common,  together  with  the  crown  itself,  that,  the  heirs  male  failings 
they  devolve  unto  the  women,  except  in  the  first  charters  it  be  in 
express  words  otherwise  provided ;  and  yet,  so  that  regard  is  always  to 
be  had  of  the  time,  which  is  every  where  wont  to  bear  sway  in  the 
formality  of  things. 

In  this  manner  (Harold  being  overcome)  William  the  First,  king  end 
conqtteror,  having  obtained  the  sovereignty,  according  to  his  pledttuie, 
bestowed  dignities  and  honours  upon  his  companions  and  others :  some 
of  them  so  coniicxed  and  conjoined  unto  the  fees  themselves,  that,  yd 
to  this  day,  the  possessors  thereof  may  seem  to  be  ennobled  even  with 
the  possession  of  the  placets  only :  as  our  bishops  at  this  day,  by  reason 
of  the  baronies  joined  unto  their  bishopricks,  enjoy  the  title  and  pre* 
eminenceof  barons  in  the  highest  assemblies  of  the  kingdom,  in  parlie^ 
inent.  He  gave  and  granted  to  others  dignities  and  honours,  together  with 
the  lands  and  fees  themselves.  He  gave  unto  Hugh  Lupus,  his  kinsmen 
(a  Norman)  the  EarlJom  of  Chester :  Ad  conquirendum  4*  tenendum  sUn^ 
IlandilmSf  adeo  libcrc  per gladium^  sicut  ipse  Rex  tcnuit  Angliam  per  Conh- 
nam.  To  Hanus  llufus  (then  earl  of  Bretagne  in  Franco)  and  his  heirs, 
the  earldom  of  Richmond  :  Ita  liber e  6^-  honorificey  ut  eundem  Edaknu 
Comes  antea  fenuerat.  And  the  earldom  of  Arundel  (which  Harold 
posnessi'd)  he  granted,  with  a  fee,  unto  Roger  of  Montgomery.  The 
firbt  two  of  which  honours  (the  heirs  male  failing)  by  women  passed 
unto  other  families;  but  the  latter  earldom,  Robert,  the  son  of  Rogers 
being  attainted  of  treason,  returned  unto  King  Henry  the  first,  who 
gax-c  the  same  in  dowry  unto  Queen  Adelisa,  his  wife,  fiut  the 
5ucci*eding  king«,  more  sparingly,  bestowed  such  dignities,  to  be 
holdcn  of  them  in  fee,  granting,  for  the  better  and  more  konourahfe 
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mdntenance  of  their  stock  and  honour,  thje  third  part  of  the  pleas  of 
the  county  (as  they  term  it)  which  they,  in  their  charters,  call 
Teiihtm  denanum^  or  the  third  penny ;  so  that  he,  that  received  the 
third  penny  of  any  province,  was  called  earl  of  the  same;  and  so  by 
custom  the  women,  the  heirs  male  failing. 

And  if  any  earl  or  baron,  dying  without  sons,  had  many  women  his 
lieirs,  howsoever  order  was  taken,  either  by  way  of  covenant,  or  par^^ 
tition,  concerning  the  lands  and  possessions,  according  to  the  common 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the  dignky  and  honour  (a  thing  of  itseli" 
indivisible)  was  still  left  to  be  disposed  of,  jiccording  to  the  Kin^s 
pleasure,  who,  in  bestowing  thereof,  usually  respected  the  prerogative 
of  birth;  b^  which  right,  King  Henry  the  Thijd,  after  the  death  of 
John  the  Scot,  dead  without  issue  (other  lands  and  revenues  being, 
by  agreement,  given  to  his  three  sisters)  united  the  earldom  of  Chester, 
•with  the  iionour  thereof,  unto  the  crown.  This  is  manifest  in  the 
earldom  of  Arundel,  which  (after  Robert  Beliisme,  son  to  the  aforesaid 
Roger  Montgomery,  driven  out  by  Hcniy  the  First)  King  Henry  the 
Second  bestowed  upon  William  of  Albany,  Queen  Adeliza  his  mother's 
husband,  and,  by  a  new  charter,  confirmed  it  in  fee,  together  with  the 
inheritance,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  third  pleas  of  Sussex, 
whereof  he  created  him  earl.  But  Hugh  the  Great,  nephew  of  this 
William  the  First,  being  dead  without  issue,  all  the  earldom  was 
divided  among  his  four  sisters,  whose  dignity  and  jionour,  for  all  that, 
together  with  the  castle  of  Arundel,  was,  by  Edward  the  First,  atlength, 
^ven  to  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  (the  nephew)  son  to  John  Fitz- Alan,  and 
Isabella,  the  second  of  the  aforesaid  sisters. 

I  will  now  pass  from  Henry  the  Third,  to  Edward  the  First,  his  ton^ 
there  being  for  a  time  great  dissension  betwixt  him  and  certain  of  his 
nobility,  viz.  Gilbert  of  Clare,  pari  of  Hertford  and  of  Gloucester ; 
Humphrey  of  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereiord  and  Sussex,  and  constable  o/ 
England ;  and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  marshal  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  that  all  those  noblemen,  at  length,  had  lost  their  earldoms  and 
offices ;  they,  being  reconciled  to  the  King,  afterward  they  again,  by 
new  charters,  received  the  same  in  this  manner :  The  first  of  them  to 
himself  and  Joan  his  wife,  the  same  King's  daughter,  his  second  wife, 
for  term  of  both  their  lives  ;  and  to  the  children  to  ie  by  both  of  theni 
begotten  (his  two  daught^^  by  liis  first  wife  being  excluded,)  This 
Joan  (called  Joan  of  Aeon)  bare  unto  her  husband  Gilbert  a  sou,  called 
also  Gilbert ;  but  she,  the  second  time,  secretly  married  -unto  one 
Radulph,  of  Mount  Hermeri,  without  the  King  her  father's  knowledge, 
and,  in  her  own  right,  made  the  same  Radulph  earl,  so  long  as  she 
lived ;  but,  she  being  dead,  Gilbert,  her  son  by  the  aforesaid  jGjlbert, 
succeeded  again  into  the  earldom,  Radulpii,  his  fatherpin-law,  being 
yet  alive.  In  the  same  manner  he  restored  to  the  aforesaid  JHumphrey 
of  Bohun  his  earldom  and  constableship,  unto  wlbom  he  also  gave  ip 
marriage  Elisabeth,  another  of  his  daughters,  widow  to  John  £fg*l  of 
Holland ;  and  to  the  third  he  restored  the  earldom  of  Norfolk,  ^nd 
the  office  of  Marshal,  with  the  yearly  increase  of  a  thousand  mark^ 
upon  condition,  if  the  heirs  male  of  his  bod^  to  be  begotten  faile(i^ 

;5  3 
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l>oth  should  return  again  to  the  King.  At  length  this  Roger  died* 
without  issue,  in  tlie  35  th  year  of  him  the  said  Edward  the  FirU,  vis, 
ia  the  last  year  of  his  reign ;  and  King  Edward,  his  son,  the  accond 
of  that  name,  both  by  a  new  creation  and  charter,  gave  the  earldom, 
and  the  marshalship,  to  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  and  his  heirs  male. 

These  things  I  have  thus  propounded,  thereby  to  shew,  how,  accor- 
ding to  the  diverse  dispositions  of  princes,  and  change  of  times,  it  hath, 
by  little  and  little,  varied  in  the  first  bestowing  of  dignities  and  honoun: 
Of  which  thing,  that  new  law,  and  to  them  of  ancient  time  unknown, 
made  by  King  Edward  the  First,  seemed  afterward  to  be  of  no  small 
moment,  whereby,  he  favouring  certain  private  men,  more  careful  of 
their  own  simame,  than  of  their  posterity,  it  was  thought  good  by 
him  to  decree  to  make  fees  to  belong  to  men  only.  That  law  which  I 
would  in  Latin  call  Gentilitium  MunidpaU^nd  which  the  lawyers  com* 
nionly  call,  Jus  talUatumy  and  Talliabile,  or  the  law  of  cutting  o^ 
for  that  it  cutteth  off  successions  before  general,  and  restraineth  them 
to  the  particular  heirs  of  families,  which  seemeth  to  have  given  an 
occasion  of  change  in  the  giving  and  bestowing  of  dignities  and 
honours*  For,  ever  since  that  time,  in  the  creating  of  any  new  ear^ 
it  is  begun  to  be  altered  by  express  words  in  all  charters,  provided  that 
it  shall  be  but  for  term  of  life  only,  or  descend  unto  the  heirs  male  alone, 
the  women  being  quite  excluded.  And  for  this  I  need  not  examples 
to  prove ;  for  why,  the  thing  itself  proveth  the  same.  But  the  foree 
and  efficacy  of  this  law  of  entail,  (or  of  cutting  off)  I  have  thoo^ 
good,  thus,  in  few  words,  to  declare. 

And  what  I  have  said  concerning  earls,  the  same  may  be  said 
also  of  barons,  created  by  charters;  but  in  barons  created  by 
rescripts,  or  writs  of  summons,  yet  resting  upon  most  ancient  custom, 
not  so. 

For  in  them  (one  only  excepted,  sent  forth  to  Henry  Bromflet, 
wheRMu  it  was  provided  him,  that  same  Henry,  and  his  hein  make 
of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  only  to  be  barons  of  Vcsey) 
women,  the  heirs  male  failing,  were  not  in  ancient  time  forbidden^ 
or  imbarred,  but  that  they  might  be  accounted,  and  by  name  stilod 
honourable,  with  the  pre-eminence  of  the  dignity,  and  callmg  of  barons; 
and  after  they  had  borne  a  child,  according  to  the  ancient  favour  of 
our  laws,  and  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  graced  their  husbands  aim 
with  the  same  honour,  and  with  the  same,  by  inheritance,  ennobled 
their  children,  yea  without  the  possessions  of  those  places,  from 
whence  the  name  of  such  dignities  and  honours  may  seem  first  to  have 
risen.  For  fees  and  local  possi^ssions,  circumscribed  by  the  law,  are 
translated  and  carried  from  one  family  unto  another,  and  usually 
inrich  tlicir  lords,  and  owners,  the  possessors  thereof^  but  yet  of  tben^ 
selves  neither  being,  nor  taking  away  nobility,  either  dative  or  native ; 
by  example,  to  manifest  these  things,  were  but  needless,  and  of  little 
consequence,  for  why,  all  the  most  ancient  baronies,  and  tho  mora 
ancient  sort  of  barons,  nt  this  dajr,  are,  in  this  point,  on  my  side;  and, 
if  any  shall  object  against  me  i|i  this  point,  unto  him  1  will  oppoae 
either  tlic  force  of  time,  or  the  carclesness  and  lack  of  looking  unto* 
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But  customs  are  still  like  themselves,  nor  must  we  detract  from  the 
authority  of  Kings,  who  although  they  have  such  supereminent  and 
undeterminate  prerogative,  as  that  they  may  seem  sometimes  to  have 
of  favour  granted  some  things  beside  the  law,  yet  it  shall  not  appear 
they  requested  to  have  done,  or  yet  suffered  to  have  been  done,  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  custom  of  stocks  and  families;  so  sometimes  they, 
not  regarding  the  solemnities  of  ceremonies,  and  charters,  have  only  by 
their  becks  (that  I  may  so  say)  suffered  dignities  and  honours  to  be 
tranferred,  as  in  Randulph  BLundeville,  Earl  of  Chester  and  of  Lincoln, 
is  to  be  seen,  for  the  earldom  of  Che&ter  he  permitted,  after  the  manner, 
to  descend  to  John  the  Scot,  his  nephew,  hy  Maud,  the  elder  of  his 
sisters :  But  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln,  the  King  thereunto  consenting, 
he,  yet  alive,  delivered  unto  Hawisia,  another  of  his  sisters,  then 
married  to  Robert  Quincey,  by  his  deed,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Henry 
the  Third. 

These  things,  I  say,  were  of  old  and  ancient  time,  but  at  this  day 
not  so,  for  such  is  the  force  of  time,  and  change  in  altering  the  forms  of 
things,  as  that,  jn  eating  out  of  the  old,  bringeth  still  in  new  ;  so  unto 
earls,  whom  we  said  in  ancient  time  to  have  been  rewarded  with  the 
third  penny  of  the  province,  whereof  they  were  earls,  to  maintain  their 
honour  and  dignity,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is,  at  this  day,  yearly 
paid  them  out  of  the  exchequer,  and  they  enjoy  the  titles  of  such  places, 
as  wherein  they  have  no  jurisdiction,  administration,  or  profit  at  all* 
Barons  also,  who,  as  the  fathers  and  senators  inai\cient  times,  among  the 
Romans,  were  chosen  by  their  Scstertia,  were  in  like  manner  wont  to 
be  esteemed  and  valued  by  knights  fees,  for  why,  he  which  had,  and 
possessed,  thirteen  knights  fees,  and  a  little  more,  was  to  be  accounted 
among  the  barons,  are  now  more  seldom  times  chosen  for  their  virtue 
their  great  wealth,  and  large  possessions. 

Neither  is  there  any  let,  but  that  a  man  may  hold,  and  still  jretain^ 
the  name  and  title  of  a  barony,  the  head  of  which  barony  (as 
they  term  it)  he  hath  afterward  sold,  or  alienated  to  some  other  comr 
mon  person. 

In  brief,  our  Kin^s  Royal  Majesty  is  always,  like  itself,  constant  and 

the  same;  which  having  regard   to  the  virtue,  stock,  wealth,   and 

substance  of  any  man,   whereby  he  may,  with  his  counsel's  service, 

profit  the  commonwealth,  may  in  every  place  freely  give  and  bestow 

dignities  and  honours,  sometimes  chusing  no  more  barons  than  one,  out 

of  one  and  the  same  family.     The   custom  of  the  succession  of  the 

former  and  more  ancient  baron  being  still  kept  whole,  and  not  in  any 

hurt,  as  we  see  Edward  the  Sixth  wisely  to  have  done  in  the  family  of 

the  Willoughby's  of  Ersby,  which  brought  forth  also  aqothcr  baxony 

of  Parham  ;  wherefore  we  acknowledge  our  kings  to  be  the  fountain^ 

of  political  nobility,  and  unto  whom  we  may,  with  thanks,  refer  all  the 

degrees  of  honours  and  dignities ;  wherefore  (  may  not,  without  x:ause, 

seem  to  rejoice,  on  the  behajf  of  our  nobility  of  Great-Britain,  which 

hath  had  always  kings   themselves  authors,  patrons,  governors,  and 

defenders  thereof,  that  when  lands,  fees,  and   possesions,  subject  to 

covenants,   or  agreements,  are    still  tossed   and    turmoiled  with  thm 

i4orms  of  the  judicial  courts,  and  of  the  common  law,  it  is  only.tiiUo 

if  ♦ 
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the  Kings  tbemselves  beholding,  and  resteth  upon  hcroical  order  and 
institutions,  proper  and  familiar  unto  itself;  so  that, 

P<T  Tihtlas  numereniur  avi^  sanperque  renaia 
Nobilitate  virent^  4*  prolem/ata  sequantur  : 
Continuum  proprid  sercentia  lege  tenwrem. 

vis. 

By  titles  great  men*s  ancestors  arc  known,  the  posterity  of  whom 
enjoy  the  same,  to  their  flourishing  and  everlaning  £sune* 

William  the  Conqueror,  after  the  death  of  Harold,  having  oonfiiied 
the  kingdom  to  himself,  laid  the  foundations  of  ancient  and  worthy 
nobility,  which  afterwards,  by  his  successors,  according  to  the  diverse 
occurrents,  and  occasions,  by  little  and  little,  became  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  Edward  the  First,  to  appear  a 
godly  and  stately  building,  who  having  vanquished  the  Welchmcn,  and 
contending  with  the  Scots,  bordering  upon  them,  for  principality  and 
sovereignty,  intreating  of  all  things,  concerning  the  common  weal, 
ivith  the  three  states  of  the  kingdom,  which  consisteth  of  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  commonalty,  they  themselves  in  their  royal  majet^« 
'sitting  in  parliaments,  appointed  unto  every  man  a  pre-eminence,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  place  of  his  dignity,  from  whom  especially  all  the 
nobility  of  our  age  naay  seem  to  derive  the  diverse  and  appointed  degrees 
of  dignities  and  honours. 

Now  to  abrcviatc  ipuch  that  might  have  been  writ,  in  the  conti* 
nuance  of  this  discourse,  I  shall  desire  to  straighten  my  purpose  to 
some  handsome  conclusion,  by  the  observation  of  the  degrees  and 
sittingof  our  English  nobility,  in  the  parliament  chamber,  out  of  the 
statute  of  the  3 1st  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  of  his  princely 
wisdom,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  whole  parliament,  caused  a  parti- 
cular act  to  be  made,  for  the  placing  of  the  nobility,  in  the  upper 
house  of  parliament,  the  effect  whereof  1  have  here  n*cited. 

That  forasmuch  as  in  all  great  assemblies  and  congrcgaHons  of  men, 
having  degrees  and  ofi^ces  in  the  comippnwealth,  it  was  thought  fit  and 
convenient,  that  order  should  be  taken  fur  the  placing  and  sitting  of 
such  persons,  as  are  bound  to  resort  to  the  same,  to  the  intent  that  they, 
knowing  their  places,  mi^ht  use  the  same  without  displeasure;  the  places 
of  which  great  offices  deserve  rcbpect  and  admiration;  and  though 
ineerly  officiary,  and  depending  on  life,  and  the  king's  gracious  election, 
without  any  hereditary  title  or  perfection ;  yet  arp  they  of  such  high 
dignity,  that  all  hereditary  honour  whatboevcr»  tipder  the  degree  of 
royalty,  may,  at  all  times,  without  disparagement,  give  them  place  and 
precedency.  The  placing  of  these  most  noble  and  grea|  oflScets  both  in 
the  Parliament-house,  and  other  assemblies,  is  af(er  this  worthy  and 
distinct  order : 

That  is  to  say,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  keeper,  or  lord  treasoicv, 
the  lord  president  of  the  king's  privy-council,  and  the  lord  privy  sealu 
)(ein^  of  the  degree  of  barons  pf  the  parliament,  arc  above  to  sit  en  te 
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liighcst  part  of  the  form,  on  the  left  side,  in  the  parliament  chamber; 
and  above  all  dukes,  except  those,  which  are  the  king's  sons,  the  king's 
brothers,  his  uncles,  his  nephews,  or  his  brothers  or  sisters  sons ;  but  if 
any  of  these  four  great  officers  aforesaid  shall  be  under  the  degree  of  a 
baron,  then  he,  or  they,  to  sit  on  the  uppermost  part  of  the  sacks,  in  the 
midst  of  the  parliament  chamber,  in  such  order  as  is  afore  shewed. 

As  touching  the  other,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  lord  great  chamberlain, 
the  lord  constable,  the  lord  marshal,  the  lord  admiral,  the  lord  steward, 
and  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's  houshold,  shall  be  placed  next 
to  the  lord  privy  seal,  each  of  them  above  all  other  personages,  being  of 
their  own  estates  or  degrees;  and  holding  the  same  precedence,  as  they 
are  formerly  named. 

Lastly,  the  principal  secretary,  being  of  the  degree  of  a  baron,  shall 
be  ranged  above  all  barons  (not  having  any  of  the  former  offices  also), 
and  this  range  and  precedency  to  continue  to  all  the  great  officers  in 
general,  which  are  before  named ;  both  in  parliament,  in  the  council- 
chamber,  in  the  star-chamber,  at  the  tryal  of  peers,  and  in  all  other 
assemblies  whatsoever. 

This  in  brief  is  the  effect  of  the  statute,  expressing  the  dignity  and 
place  of  our  most  principal  and  sapremest  temporal  officers,  of  which 
the  first  and  chiefest  is  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  king's  conscience,  his  mouth,  and  confirmation,  for  by  him  all 
the  rigours  of  the  law  are  bridled,  the  king's  will  in  grace  consultations 
revealed,  and  his  gifts  and  prerogatives  confirmed ;  before  him,  all  the 
great  business  of  the  commonwealth  is  dispatched,  either  at  council- 
table,  in  the  star-chamber,  or  in  the  chancery,  where  he  hath  a  principal 
voice  and  precedence  5  and  lastly,  he  hath  the  keeping  of  the  great  seal 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  is  expressed  a  reputation  so  serious,  that  all 
subjects  lives  and  estates  are  depending  on  the  same. 

The  next  place  is  the  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  to  whose  trust 
the  king's  treasure  is  committed,  who  is  a  man  of  that  noble,  worthy, 
sweet,  and  generous  disposition,  of  important  confidence,  of  noble 
estimation,  excellent  in  wisdom,  and  high  in  estimation,  that  to  his 
wisdom  and  excellent  judgment,  is  referred  the  whole  management  of 
the  king's  intire  estate,  and  the  provident  regard  of  the  wealth  and 
flourishing  prosperity  of  all  the  king's  subjects :  He  is  the  prime  officer 
of  judicature  between  the  king  and  his  tenants,  and  hath  dependence 
on  the  council-table,  the  exchequer,  and  the  king's  royal  house  and 
family. 

The  next  to  these  is  the  lord  president  of  the  king's  most  honourable 
privy-council,  and  is  the  chief  man,  next  the  king,  belonging  to  the  high 
and  honourable  assembly,  and  hath  in  his  power,  under  the  King's 
Majesty,  the  management  of  the  privileges  of  that  honourable  table. 

The  next  is  the  lord  privy  sealj  an  especial  ensign  of  credit  belonging 
to  this  kingdom,  having  custody  and  charge  of  the  king's  lesser  seal, 
which  gives  testimony  of  the  king^s  favours  and  bounty,  but  also  making 
the  way  clear  and  accessible  to  the  great  seal,  in  which  consists  the 
strength  of  his  Majesty's  confirmations.  These  first  four  great  officers 
are  civil,  and  of  judicature,  as  depending  on  the  publick  state*    After 
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whom  follow  six  other,  wJbich  are  as  well  military  as  civil,  having  the 
managing  of  all  matters  of  honour,  and  warlike  proceedings. 

The  first  of  which  is  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom,  whose 
office  is  of  the  greatest  employment  in  all  publick  assemblies,  as  coro- 
nations, parliaments,  triumphs,  or  any  solemnity,  where  the  king  himadf 
rideth  in  person :  Which  office  is  not  officiary,  but  honorary,  depend- 
ing, by  a  feudal  right,  unto  the  noble  house  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford. 

After  this  is  the  lord  constable  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  the  first  and 
principal  general,  under  the  king,  of  all  the  land  forces,  and  in  all 
occasions  of  martial  affairs,  had  the  principal  nomination  of  officoB^ 
and  ordering  of  ammunition  for  such  employment. 

Then  is  the  lord  marshal  of  the  land,  a  great  and  renowned  officer,  in 
whom  consist  the  solutions  of  all  differences  in  honour,  and  dispensation 
of  all  things  appertaining  to  the  great  or  lesser  nobility. 

Next  followeth  the  office  of  the  lord  admiral  of  the  land,  who  is  the 
king's  general  and  chief  commander  at  sea,  and  hath  care  and  charge  of 
all  his  Majesty's  royal  navy,  and  the  censuring  of  all  marine  causes 
whatsoever. 

The  next  following  is  the  lord  steward  of  the  king*s  boushold,  in 
whose  trust  and  government  is  reposed  the  ordering  of  all  the  great  and 
9oble  families,  the  discussion  of  all  controversies,  the  placing  and 
removing  of  officers,  and  the  disposing  of  all  things  therein,  for  bk 
Majesty^s  renown  and  dignity. 

The  last  of  these  great  officers  is  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's 
royal  houshold,  unto  whose  great  trust,  faith,  and  integrity,  is  committed 
the  guard  of  the  king's  royal  person ;  he  hath  the  controul  and  conn 
mandment  of  all  officers,  and  others,  whose  dependence  is  on  the  kingfs 
person ;  and  howsoever  some  would  limit  his  rule  above  the  sayteis^ 
yet  it  is  over  the  whole  court,  and  in  all  places  wheresoever  the  king 
is  nresent ;  with  many  other  privileges,  which  at  this  time  cannot  be 
fully  recited. 

After  all  these  great  offices,  and  officers,  I  must  necessarily  add  one 
great  officer  more,  namely,  the  king's  chief  and  principal  secretary  of 
state,  who  deserves  a  due  respect,  by  his  high  and  honourable  place,  in 
regard  he  is  so  intimate  and  nigh  to  all  a&irs  of  his  Majesty,  either 
private  or  particular. 


The  Fonn  of  the  Kings  Majutt^s  Writ,  to  the  P<m,  to  oMioMe  m 

Pariiament* 

'  CAROLUS,  Sec.  Charissimo  consanguineo  suo  £•  Comit.  D» 
salutem.  Quia  de  advisamento  &  assensu  cuncilii  nostri  pro  quibusdam 
arduis  urgentibus  negotiis  nos,  statum  Ac  defensiouem  regni  nostri 
Anglias  &  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  concement.  quoddam  parliamentuai 
nostrum  apud  civitatem  nostram  Westmonast.  tertio  die  Novembris 
prox.  futur.  teneri  ordinavimus,  &  ibid,  vobiscum  ac  cum  prsslat. 
magnatibus  &    proceribus  diet.    Regni  nostri  C(dloquiam  habere^ 
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tractarc,  vobis  sub  fide  6c  ligeaiiciis^  quibus  nobis  tenemini,  firmiter 
injungcnd.  mandamus,  quod  considerat.  dictorum  negotiorum  ardui- 
tate  6c  periculis  imminentibus,  cessante  excusatione  quacunque,  diet. 
die  &  loco  personal! ter  inters! tis  nobiscum,  ac  cum  prselatis,  magnatibus 
&  proceribus  praedictis,  super  dictis  negodis  tractatur.  vMlniiiique 
consilium  impensur.  &  hoc  sicut  nos  &  honorem  nostrum  ac  salvationein 
St  defensiouem  regni  &  ecclesias  pnedictorum  expeditionemque  dictorum 
negotiorum  diligitis,  nullatenus  oroittatis.  Teste  me  apud  West,  decimi^ 
octavo  die  Septembris,  auno  regni  nostri  l6. 


TheFormofihe  Writ  to  the  Sheriff ,  Spc.  for  the  Ekctum  4^  the  Kmgjbs 

and  Burgesses  to  assemble  in  ParUamenL 

'  REX  Vic.  N.  he,  salut.  quia  de  advisamento  &  assensu  concilii 
nostri  pro  quibusdam  arduis  &  urgentibus  negotiis  nos,  statum  it 
defensionem  Regni  nostri  Angliae  &  Ecclesite  Anglkanse  coBcecnent. 
quoddam  parliamentum  nostrum  apud  civitatero  nostram  West,  tertio 
die  Novembris,  prox.  futur.  teneri  ordinavimus,  6c  ibid,  cum  praelatis 
magnatibus  6c  proceribus  dicti  Regni  nostri  coUoqiiium  habere  fy 
tract. 

Tibi  praecipimus  firmiter  injungentes  quod  facta  proclamation,  in  * 
prox.  com! tat.  tuo  post  receptionem  hujus  brev.  nostri  tenend.  die  & 
loco  praedict.  duos  milit.gladiis  cinct.magis  idoneos  6c  discretos  comit. 
pnedict.  6c  de  qualib.  civitate  com.  illius  duos  cives,  6c  de  quolibet 
burgo  duos  burgenses  dc  discretior.  &  roagis  suiSicientibus  Ubere  tt 
indifierenter  per  illos  'qui  proclam.  hujusmodi  interfuer.  juxta  formam 
statutorum  inde  edit.  &  provis.  eligi,  6c  nomina  corundem  milit. 
civium  6c  burgensium,  sic  eiectorum,  in  quibusdam  indcntur.  inter  Is 
6c  illos  qui  hujusmodi  electionis  interfuerit,  inde  conficiendum,  aivib 
hujusmodi  electi  pneseotes  fuerijit  vel  absentcs,  inseri,  eosque  ad  diet* 
diem  6c  locum  venire  fac^  Ita  quod  iidem  milites  plenam  &  sufiicieu- 
tem  potcstatem  pro  sc  6c  cororounitate  comit.  prseaicti»  ac  dicL  civfB 
6c  burgenses  prose  6c  communitate  civitatum&  burgorum praedictorum 
divisim  ah  ipsis  habeant  ad  faciendum  6t,  conscntiendum  his  quas  tunc 
ibid,  de  com  muni  consilio  dicti  regni  nostri  ^fevente  Deo)  contigerint 
ordinari  super  negotiis  antedictis;  ita  quod  pro  defectu  potestatu 
hujusmodi,  seu  propter  improvidam  electioucm  milit.  civium,  aut 
burgensium  prsedictorum,  dicta  negotia  infecto  non  remaneant  quovit 
mudo.  Nolumus  autem,  quod  tu  nee  aliquis  alius  vie.  dicti  r^ni 
nostri  aliqualiter  sit  clectus.  Et  electionem  illam  in  pleno  coroitatu 
factam,  distincte  &  aperte  sub  sigillo  tuo  &  sigillis  corum  qui  eleetiow 
ilii  interfuerint  nobis  in  cancellar.  nostr.  diet,  diem  6c  locum  certitices 
indilate,  remittens  nobis  alteram  partem  indentpr.  praedictaram  pras- 
sentibus  consuet.  una  cum  hoc  breve.  Teste  meipso  apud  West.  18  di^ 
Septcmbris,  Anno  Regni  nostri  IjS. 
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The  Prerogatioe  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

OF  all  the  courts  of  judicature  in  England,  the  court  of  parliament 
is  the  chiefest  and  greatest  council  of  estate,  called  and  appointed  by 
the  King's  Majesty ;  the  lords  of  the  upper  house,  by  personal  writs  of 
summons;  and  for  the  commons  house,  a  general  writ  is  sent  to  the 
sheriff  of  every  shire,  or  county,  to  call  together  all  such  freeholders 
(which  can  dispend  forty  shillings  yearly  out  of  their  own  free  lands,  at 
least)  for  the  electing  two  gentlemen  for  knights  of  the  shire ;  the  like 
is  directed  to  the  cinque-ports,  for  choice  of  their  barons ;  to  each  city^ 
burrough-town,  and  university,  for  choice  of  two  burgesses,  for  every  of 
them,  to  represent  their  several  bodies  in  parliament. 

The  Time  and  Fktce  of  Meeting. 

This  honourable  assembly's  meeting  is  noticed  by  the  King^s  Majesty* 
to  all  his  subjects,  by  proclamation* 

The  end  of  calling  this  great  assembly,  is  either  the  disturbance  of 
the  church,  by  heresy  or  schism,  danger  of  the  kingdom,  by  war  ofien* 
sive  or  defensive,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  subject,  disturbed  in  the 
courts  of  justice  by  ill  customs,  undue  execution  of  the  laws,  op* 
pression,  &c. 

From  this  high  court  lies  no  appeal,  the  determination  thereof  being 
presumed  to  be  the  act  of  every  particular  subject,  who  is  either 
present  personally,  or  consenting  by  his  assignee,  suffraged  by  himself. 

Thb  honourable  assembly  consists  of  two  houses,  upper  and  lower. 
The  upper  is  made  up  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  arch* 
bishops,  bishops,  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  no  member 
of  that  house  being  under  the  degree  of  a  baron,  all  which  await  the 
writ  of  summons,  without  which,  no  place,  no  vote  there ;  and  none 
may  absent  themselves  after  summons,  without  special  proxy  from  bb 
Majesty,  whence  he  hath  power  to  depute  one  of  the  said  members  to 
g^ve  his  voice  for  him  in  absence. 

His  Majesty,  who,  by  his  prerogative  royal,  hath  the  sole  power,  w$ 
of  calling,  so  dissolving  this  honourable  assembly,  sits  on  a  throne  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  house ;  on  his  right  hand  the  Prinpe  of  Wales,  on 
tiie  left,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  greatest  officers  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
lord-keeper  (who  is  the  speaker  or  mouth  of  the  house)  treasurer,  privy 
seal,  &c.  have  places  some  on  the  right,  some  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
throne:  The  form  whereof  is  recited  in  the  statute  of  31,  Henry  the 

vm. 

The  Manner  of  gMng  Voices  m  the  Upper  House^  is  thus. 

The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  their  parliamentary  robes,  the 
youngest  bishop  reads  prayers ;  those  being  ended,  the  dark  of  the  house 
readeth  the  bills  (being  first  writ  in  paper)  which  being  onpe  ready  bo 
that  pleaseth  may  speak  either  for,  or  against  iU 
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The  Manner  of  the  Lower  House  is  in  this  Sort. 

The  first  day  each  member  is  called  by  his  name,  every  one  answering 
for  what  place  he  sorveth ;  that  done,  they  are  willed  to  chuse  their 
speaker,  ^^■ho  (though  nominated  by  the  King's  Majesty)  is  to  be  a 
mcrabt»r  of  that  house;  their  election  being  made,  he  is  presented  by 
them  lo  the  King  sitting  in  parliament,  where  after  bis  oration  or  speech 
(the  lord-keeper  approving  in  behalf  of  the  king)  he  petitions  his  Majesty 
in  behalf  of  the  house:  First,  for  their  privileges,  mm  all  molestations, 
durinsj  the  time  of  sitting.  Secondly,  that  they  may  enjoy  freedom  of 
speech.  Thirdly,  that  they  may  have  power  to  correct  any  of  their  own 
members  that  are  offenders.  Fourthly^  to  have  favourable  access  to 
his  Majesty  upon  all  occasions,  the  speaker  (in  behalf  of  the  house  of 
commons)  promising  regard  and  full  repect,  as  befitting  loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects. 

The  Use  of  the' ParUament 

Consists  in  abrogating  old,  or  making  new  laws,  reforming  all 
grievances  in  the  commonwealth,  whether  in  religion  or  in  temporal 
affairs,  settling  succession  to  the  crown,  grants,  subsidies,  &c.  and,  in 
sum,  may  be  called  the  great  physician  of  the  kingdom  or  republick. 

The  Speaker's  Place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  speaker  sits  in  a  chair,  placed  somewhat  high  to  be  seen  and 
heard  the  better  of  all ;  the  dark  of  the  house  sits  before  him  in  a 
lower  scat,  who  reads  such  bills  as  are  first  propounded  in  their  house, 
or  sent  down  from  the  lords,  for,  in  that  point,  each  house  hath  equal 
authority  to  propound  what  they  think  meet. 

All  bills  be  thrice  in  three  several  days  read,  and  disputed  on,  before 
put  to  question ;  and  so  good  order  is  used  in  the  house,  that  he,  that 
intends  to  speak  to  any  bill,  stands  up  bare-headed  (for  no  more  than 
one  speaks  at  a  time)  speaking  to  the  speaker,  not  one  to  another,  being 
against  the  rule  of  the  house;  and  he  that  speaketh  is  to  speak  no  more 
that  day  to  the  bill  he  hath  spoken  to,  to  avoid  spinning  needlesly  out 
of  time ;  and  their  speeches  must  be  free  from  taunts  of  their  fellow 
members,  that  are  of  contrary  opinions. 

The  speakers  office  is,  when  a  bill  is  read,  as  briefly  as  he  may  to  de- 
clare the  effect  thereof  to  the  house;  and  to  bills  first  agreed  on  by  the 
lords,  and  sent  to  the  commons  for  assent,  if  they  do  assent,  then  are  they 
returned,  subscribed  thus,  Les  communs  ont  assentus:  So  likewise,  if  the 
lords  agree  to  what  is  sent  to  them  from  the  house  of  commons,  they 
subscribe,  Les  seigtieurs  ont  assentus:  If  the  two  houses  cannot  agree 
(every  bill  being  thrice  read  in  each  house)  then  sometimes  the  lords, 
sometimes  the  commons,  require  a  meeting  of  some  of  each  house, 
whereby  information  may  be  had  of  each  others  mind,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  good  correspondency  between  them,  after  which  meeting, 
for  the  most  part,  (though  not  always)  either  part  agrees  to  the  bill  in 
question. 
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The  assent  or  dissent  of  the  upper  house,  is  each  man  severally  by 
himself,  and  then  for  s6  many  as  he  hath  by  proxy,  they  saying  only. 
Content,  or  Not  content,  and  by.  the  major  part,  it  is  agreed  to,  or  dashed. 
But,  in  the  lower  house,  no  member  can  give  his  voice  to  another  by 
proxy;  the  major  part,  being  present  only,  maketh  the  assent,  or 
dissent.  After  a  bill  is  twice  read  there,  and  engrossed  (being  disputed 
on  enoughy.as  conceived)  the  speaker  asketh  if  they  will  go  to  question, 
and  if  agreed  to,  holding  the  bill  up  in  his  hand,  saith,  As  many  as  will 
have  this  bill  pass  concerning  such  a  matter,  say.  Yea;  and  those  that 
are  against  it.  No :  And  if  it  be  a  doubt,  which  cry  is  bigger,  the  house 
is  divided,  tlie  one  part  that  agrees  not  to  the  bill,  being  bid  to  sit  still; 
those  that  do,  to  go  down  with  the  bill,  so  plurality  of  voices  allows 
or  dashes.  But  no  bill  is  an  act  of  parliament,  ordinance,  or  edict  of 
law,  though  both  the  houses  unanimously  agree  in  ijtj  till  it  hath  the 
royal  assent. 

Touching  the  Royal  Assent, 

"When  bills  are  passed  by  both  houst-s,  they  ought  to  have  for  appro- 
bation  the  royal  assent,  which  usually  is  defened  till  the  last  day  of  the 
sessions,  but  may  be  given  at  any  time  during  the  parliament ;  touching 
which,  it  hath  been  a  question  much  debated,  whether  the  royal  aaent 
given  to  any  one  bill  doth  not,  ipsofactOj  conclude  that  present  session  ? 
The  question  is  of  great  consequence,  for,  if  thereby  the  session  be  at 
an  end,  then  ought  every  other  bill,  although  passed  both  the  houseSi  to 
be  read  again  three  times  in  either  house,  and  to  have  the  same  proceed- 
ing as  it  had  at  first,  as  if  nothing  had  been  formerly  done  therein ;   so 
Inust  it  be  done  of  all  other  acts  of  the  house :    But,  the  first  session  of 
the  first  parliament  of  King  James,  the  house  being  then  desirous  to 
have  a  bill  passed  forthwith  by  the  royal  assent,  which  should  be 
security  to  the  warden  of  the  fleet,  touching  the  delivery  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sherly,  out  of  execution  (for  it  was  then  questionable  whether  he  was 
subject  to  an  action  of  escape)  did  agree  that  the  giving  of  the  royal 
assent  to  one  bill  or  more  did  TK)t  dissolve  the  sessions,  without  some 
special  declarat^ion  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  that  purpose,  18th  of 
April,   1604.    And  likewise  in  the  Journal   Anno  I  &  2.  Phil.  & 
Mariae.  21  Novcm.   That  the  King  and  Queen  came  on  purpose  into 
the  parliament  house  to  give  their  assent  to  Cardinal  Pool's  bill,  and 
iipon  question  made  it  was  then  resolved  by  the  whole  house,  that  the 
session  was  not  thereby  concluded,  but  that  they  might  proceed  in  their 
business,  notwithstanding  the  royal  assent  given. 

At  the  giving  of  the  royal  assent,  it  is  not  requisite  the  King  should 
be  present  in  person,  for  by  the  express  word  of  the  statute  of  99 
henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  21,  the  King's  royal  assent  by  his  letteis  patents. 
Under,  his  great  seal,  signed  by  his  hand,  and  declared  and  notified  in 
his  absence  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  to  the  coneinMioa 
assembled  in  parliament,  is,  and  ever  was  of  a»  good  strength  and 
force,  as  if  the  King  had  been  there  in  person  personally  present,  and 
had  assented  openly  and  publickly  to  the  same,  according  to  wUch 
statute  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission.  Anno  98*  H»  9^  vnUl 
the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk* 
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The  Manner  of  giving  the  Royal  Assent* 

The  royal  assent  is  given  in  this  sort :  ^fler  some  solemnities  ended, 
the  dark  of  the  crown  readcth  the  titles  of  the  bills  in  such  order  aa 
they  are  in  consequence ;  as  the  title  of  every  bill  is  read,  the  dark  of 
the  parliament  pronounceth  the  royal  assent  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions given  him  by  his  Majesty  in  that  behalf;  if  it  be  a  publick  bill 
to  which  the  King  assenteth,  he  answereth,  Le  Roy  U  voet;  if  a  private 
bill  be  allowed  by  the  King,  the  answer  is,  Soit  fait  come  il  est  desire. 
If  a  publick  bill  which  the  King  forbeareth  to  allow,  Le  Roy  se 
amsera.  To  the  subsidy  bill,  Le  Roy  remercie  ses  loyauUt^  subjects 
accept  benevolence  et  ausi  le  voult. 

To  the  general  pardon* 

*  Les  prelates  seigneurs  et  commons  en  cest  present  parliament  as- 
semblies, en  nom  de  tours  voutre  autres  subjects,  remercient  tres  hura- 
blemcnt  vostre  Majesiie,  et  preut  Dieu  vous  donere  eu  suite  bene  vi^ 
et  longe. 

viz* 

The  bishops,  lords,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assem* 
bled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other  subjects,  do  most  humbly  thank 
your  Majesty,  and  beg  of  God  to  give  you  a  long  and  happy  rcigu. 


THS 

COPY  OF  AN  ORDER 

AOREBD  VPON 

IN    THE   HOUSE    OF    COMMONS^ 

Upon  Friday  the  EigVteenth  of  Jwie, 
Wherein  every  Man  is  rated  according  to  his  Estate,  for  the  King*s  Use. 

Printed  in  the  Year  MDCXU . 


DUKES,  otic  hundred,  pounds. 
Marquesses,  eighty  pounds. 
Earls,  sixty  pounds. 
Viscounts,  fifty  pounds* 
Lords,  forty  pounds. 
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Baronets  and  Knights  of  the  Bath,  thirty  [k>unds. 

Knights,  twenty  pounds. 

Esquires,  ten  pounds. 

Crentlemen  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  five  poundfl. 

Recusants  of  all  degrees  to  double  protcstants. 

Lord  Mayor,  forty  pounds. 

Aldermen  Knights,  twenty  pounds. 

Citizens  fined  for  Sherifib,  twenty  pounds. 

Deputy  Aldermen,  fifteen  pounds. 

Merchant  Strangers,  Knights,  forty  pounds. 

Common-council  men,  five  pounds. 

Livory-roen  of  the  first  twelve  companies,  and  those  that  fined  for  it, 
five  pounds. 

Livery-men  of  other  companies,  fifty  shillings. 

Masters  and  wardens  of  those  other  companies,  five  pounds* 

Every  one  free  of  those  companies,  one  pound. 

Every  Freeman  of  other  companies,  ten  shillings. 

Eveiy  Merchant  that  trades  by  .  sea,  inhabiting  in  London,  ten 
pounds. 

Every  Merchant  Stranger  that  trades  within  land,  &ve  pounds. 

Every  English  Merchant  residing  in  the  city  of  London,  and  net 
free,  five  pounds. 

Every  English  factor  that  dwells  in  London,  and  is  not  free  of  the 
city,  forty  shillings. 

Every  stranger  protostant,  handy-craft  trade,  and  artificer,  two  ahil^ 
lings. 

Every  papist  stranger  and  handy-crafl,  four  shillings. 

Every  widow,  a  third  part,  according  to  her  husband's  degree. 

Every  Judge,  a  Knight,  twenty  pounds. 

Every  King's  Serjeant,  twenty-five  pounds. 

Every  Serjeant  at  Law,  twenty  pounds. 

Every  one  of  the  King's,  Queen's,  and  Prince's  Council,  twenty 
pounds. 

Every  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  Doctor  of  Physick,  ten  pounds. 

Every  Bishop,  sixty  pounds. 

Every  Dean,  forty  pounds. 

Every  Canon,  twenty  pounds. 

Every  Prebend,  twenty  pounds. 

Every  Archdeacon,  fifteen  pounds. 

Every  Chancellor  and  every  Commissary,  fifteen  pounds. 

Every  Parson  or  Vicar  at  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  fif« 
pounds. 

Every  office  worth  above  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  to  be  rated  every  man  that  may  spend  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  thirty  shillings. 

Every  man  that  may  spend  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  five  shillings. 

Every  person  that  is  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  doth  not  leodve 
alms,  and  is  not  formerly  rated,  shall  pay  six-pence  per  pole* 
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THE 

CURATES  CONFERENCE; 

A    DISCOURSE  BETWIXT  TWO  SCHOLARS; 

Both  of  them  relating  their  hard  Condition,  and  consulting  which  Way 

to  mend  it. 

Interpme  tuit  inttrdum  gaudia  curi$. 
[From  a  QnatUk,  coDtaining  thirteen  pa^^  printed  in  the  Year  i^l.] 


Master  Poorest. 

WELL  met,  good  Master  Need  ham. 
Maslcr  Need/tam,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here,    }^ow 
have  you  canvased  the  course  of  the  world  this  many  a  day,   good 
Master  Poorest. 

Mr,  P.  Gi)od  Sir,  take  the  pains  as  to  walk  into  St.  Paul  s  church, 
and  we  will  confer  a  little  before  sermon  begins. 

Mr.  N.  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  must  not  so  suddenly  leave  your 
company,  having  not  enjoyed  your  society  this  long  time. 

Mr.  P,  Good  Sir,  tell  me,  are  you  resident  in  Cambridge,  in  the 
college  still ;  1  make  no  quebiion  but  the  univen*ity,  and  your  merits, 
have  preferred  you  to  some  good  fellowship,  parsonage,  or  the  like 
good  fortune. 

Mr,  N.  Alas !  good  Master  Poorest,  this  is  not  an  age  for  to  bestow 
living  and  pnfernnnts  freely  ;  it  is  now,  as  it  was  said  long  ago  :  Si 
nihil  attuleriSf  i6w,  Homcre,foras.  I  tell  you,  it  is  a  pity  to  see,  how 
juniors  and  dunces  take  possession  of  colleges;  and  scholareliips  and 
fellowships  are  bought  and  sold,  as  horses  in  Smithfield.  But  1  hope 
you  are  grown  tat  in  the  country,  for  there  is  not  such  corruption 
there,  as  there  is  among  the  Muses. 

Mr.  P.  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you.  I  staid  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  till  1  was  (breed  to  leave  it  lor  want  of  subsistance.  1  stood 
for  three  or  four  several  scholarships,  and  though  I  was  found  upon 
examination  suilicient,  yet  I  do  seriously  protest,  that  one  time  1  was 
pnwentod  by  halt  a  buck,  and  some  good  wine,  that  was  sent  up,  to 
make  the  fellows  merry ;  and,  another  time,  a  great  lady's  letter  pre- 
vailed against  all  ability  of  parts,  and  endowments  whatsoever;  a  third 
time,  the  warden  of  the  college  had  a  poor  kinsman,  and  so  he  got  the 
major  part  of  the  fellows  on  his  side,  for  fear,  and  flattery,  that  there 
were  no  hopes  to  swim  against  so  great  a  stream  ;  and  so  1  was  forced 
to  retreat  into  the  country,  and  there  turn  first  an  usher,  and  at  last 
was  made  curate,  under  a  great  prebend,  and  a  double-beneficed  rich 
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man,  where  I  found  promises  beyond  performances ;  for  my  salary 
inferior  by  much  to  his  cook,  or  his  coachman,  nay,  his  barber  had 
double  my  stipend;  for  I  was  allowed  but  eight  pounds  per  annom^ 
and  get  my  own  victuals,  cloaths,  and  books  as  I  could ;  and  when  I 
tuld  him  the  means  were  too  little,  he  said  that,  if  I  would  not,  be 
could  have  his  cure  supplied  by  another,  rather  for  less  than  what  I 
had  ;  and  so  I  was  yoakcd  to  a  small  pittance,  for  the  space  of  twelfe 
years. 

Mr.  N.  Is  it  possiblc*that  there  should  be  such  a  concurrence  of  hard 
fortunes  ?  It  was  no  otherwise  in  our  *  university,  when  I  stood  Har 
preferment;  for,  at  first,  a  lawyer's  son  had  the  scholarship,  because 
his  father  had  done  some  business  for  the  college  at  common  law ;  and 
a  doctor  of  physick's  son  was  preferred  in  my  place  to  a  fellow* 
ship,  U'cause  his  father  had  cured  the  master's  wife  of  a  tympany;  and 
so,  finding  all  hopes  gone  there,  I  went  home  to  my  friends,  and,  within 
a  while  after,  I  was  made  a  minister,  and  served  a  cure. 
Mr,  P.  Where,  I  pray  you,  is  your  charge  ? 

Mr.  N.  It  is  in  a  little  poor  parish,  hard  by  Pinchback,  in  Lin* 
colnshire,  where  the  churchwarden  is  scarce  able  to  give  the  mioitter 
more  than  a  barley  bag-pudding  to  his  Sunda/s  dinner.  Where  are 
you  placed  ? 

Mr.  P.  I  serve  a  cure  hard  by  Ilungerford,  in  Wiltshire;  where  mv 
allowance  is  so  short,  that,  was  it  not  more  for  conscience^  to  be  in  thii 
my  calling,  I  had  rather  be  a  cobler,  and  sit  and  mend  old  shoes. 

Mr.  N.  I  pmtcst,  I  think  we  curates  are  worse  dealt  withal  by  the 
rich  double  beneficed-men,  than  the  children  of  Israel  were  by  the 
Egyptians ;  for,  though  they  made  them  work  hard,  yet  they  allowed 
them  straw,  and  other  materials,  and  good  victuals ;  for  they  longed 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  ^gypt,  which  proves  they  had  them  a  long 
time ;  but  we  are  forced  to  work,  and  yet  can  get  nothing ;  and  yet 
these  should  be  either  fathers  or  brethren  to  us,  but  they  were  ene- 
mies to  them ;  and  yet  they  dealt  better  with  thcm^  than  these  do 
with  us. 

Mr.  P.  They  deal  as  badly  with  us,  as  they  do  with  their  flockfp  I 
mean  their  parishioners;  for  they  starve  their  souls,  and  pinch  our 
bodies. 

Mr.  N,  I  wonder  how  these  lip-parsons  woutd  do,  should  there  be 
but  once  a  general  consent  of  all  the  curates  to  forbear  to  preach  or 
read  prayers  but  for  one  three  weeks,  or  a  month  only,  how  they  would 
be  forced  to  ride  for  it,  and  yet  all  in  vain ;  for  how  can  one  penon 
supply  two  places  at  one  time,  twenty  miles  distance? 

Mr.  P.  By  my  consent  they  should  have,  for  every  benefice,  a  wife; 
they  should  have  variety  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  profit ;  but,  wHhal^ 
I  think  that  course  would  quickly  weaiy  their  bodies  and  purxs  too. 
Mr,  N,  Wives!  oh  strange  f  no,  I  would  not  live  to  see  that  day, 
for,  if  they  be  so  fearfully  covetous,  having  but  one,  I  wonder  what 
th(7  would  be,  having  so  many. 
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Mr.  P.  Oh,  Sir,  I  tdl  you,  they  mighty  by  th\s  course,  in  time 
stand  in  no  need  of  curates,  nor  clarks  neither;  for,  if  they  could  speak 
as  much  in  the  church  as  at  home,  they  might  serve  the  turn ;  and 
they  are  all  masters  of  art,  to  gather  up  the  small  tithes  and  Easter- 
book,  as  well  as  the  dark. 

Mr.  N.  Nay,  now  since  we  arc  fallen  upon  it,  1  will  tell  you,  our 
parson  hath  a  living  in  London,  as  well  as  here,  and  his  wife  is  so  mi- 
serably proud,  that  both  livings  will  scarce  suffice  to  maintain  her;  in- 
somuch, that  she  takes  out  of  the  curate's  wages,  as,  half  of  every  fu- 
neral sermon,  and  out  of  all  burials,  churchings,  weddings,  christen- 
ings, &c.  she  hath  half  duties,  to  buy  lace,  pins,  gloves,  Sins,  black- 
bags,  sattin  petticoats,  &c.  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  puny 
servitor  to  go  before  her ;  nay,  she  pays  half  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  coach,  which  she  either  gets  from  her  husband,  or  else  from  the 
curate,  by  subtracting  his  allowance  at  the  quarter-day;  and,  what  it 
mors,  she  made  her  curate  in  London  to  enter  into  bond  privately  to 
her  husband,  to  leave  the  place  at  half  a  year's  warning;  or  else  her 
husband,  the  parson  of  the  place,  would  not  have  granted  him  a  li- 
cense for  the  place. 

Mr.  P.  Oh  strange!  Is  it  possible,  that  this  old  remainder  of  popery 
should  be  yet  upheld  by  our  clergy,  to  have  such  Pope  Joans  to  rule 
the  church.  I  have  heard  say,  there  are  three  places  in  which  a  wo- 
man never  should  bear  any  sway;  the  buttery,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
church ;  for  women  are  too  covetous  by  nature  to  keep  a  good  house; 
and  too  foolish  to  rule  a  church. 

Mr.  ^.  Alas!  Master  Needham,  there  is  a  necessity  in  this,  for   I 
think  our  parson  hath  scarce  wit  enough  to  do  it;  and  though  he  had, 
et  his  wife's  tongue  would  put  him  out  of  his  wits,  if  he  should  not 
et  her  have  her  will. 

Mr.  P.  What  care  I  how  she  punished  him,  so  that  she  did  not  iiv- 
trench  upon  our  liberties;  but,  alas!  she  breaks  her  husband's  back, 
and  pinches  our  bellies. 

Mr,  N,  Such  a  piece  of  correction  hath  our  parson  too ;  for  I  bought 
one  new  cloke*  in  six  years,  and  that  money  too  was  given  me  in  le- 
gacy by  a  good  parishioner;  and  she,  oh  how  she  envied  my  felici^, 
and  informed  her  husband,  that  I  waxed  proud ;  and  advised  him  to 
get  another  in  my  place. 

Mr.  P.  Is  it  possible!  and  yet  our  she-regent  is  not  unlike  her;  for 
she  frets  fearfully  to  hear  that  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the 
parish,  loves  me  so  much ;  it  gauls  her  to  the  quick,  if  the  parish- 
ioners, out  of  their  loves,  give  me  any  thing  to  mend  my  salary ;  oh  she 
thinks  all  is  lost  that  goes  beside  her  hands ! 

Mr.  N.  Well,  but  what  does  your  great  parson  with  all  his  wealth  ? 
Does  he  keep  good  hospitality  ?  Or  is  he  charitable  to  the  poor,  what's 
his  name  ?  Dr.  Proud. 

Mr.  P.  Alas  nothing  less ;  he  weareth  cassocks  of  damask,  and 
plush,  good  beavers,  and  silk  stockings :  can  play  well  at  tables,  or 
gleek,  can  hunt  well,  and  bowl  very  skilfully ;  is  deeply  experienced  in 
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TBcy  canary,  and  can  relish  a  cap  of  right  claret;  and  so  paMetk  tha 
time  away  :  what  is  your  great  overseer^s  *  name  ? 
Mr,  N.  Dr.  Harding.  What  goodnt^  lodgeth  in  his  corpse? 
Mr.  P.  Little  or  none,  he  is  worK  than  yours;  for  he  never  cones 
to  visit  his  parish,  but,  horse-leech  like,  he  sucks  them ;  be  lovci 
preying  better  than  praying,  and  forces  his  parish  to  humility,  by  op- 
pressing tbem;  he  was  a  main  projector  fur  two  shilling  and  nine-pence 
m  the  pound,  and  luoks  like  a  piece  of  reesed  bacon,  ever  since  the 
plot  faih'd ;  he  is  tormented  with  the  yellow  jaundice,  and  a  wantuB 
wife,  which,  like  two  incarnate  devils,  will  force  him  to  believe  a  heU 
before  he  comes  thither. 

Mr,  N'  It  is  no  great  matter;  it  is  but  just  that  he,  that  tormenli 
others,  should  taste  the  same  sauce  himself. 

Mr.  P.  1  will  tell  you  what  his  custom  is,  when  he  comet  aroongrt 
us;  he  neither  prays,  nor  preaches;  the  one  I  think  he  will  not,  Sm 
other  I  fear  he  cannot  perform. 

Mr,  N.  Oh  strange !  how  came  be  then  by  such  livings  ? 
-    Mr  P.   Elasily  enough,  for  it  is  money  that  makes  the  paiBon% 
horse  to  go  now  a-days  t,  for  they  may  say  to  parsonf,  as  it  hath  been 
of  old  said  of  books,  qvafiti  emUti  hunc  f 

Mr,  N.  I  will  assure  you,  1  am  afraid  he  is  discontented  at  ovr 
church  government,  as  well  as  many  other  great  parsons ;  tor  they  force 
and  strictly  enjoin  their  curates  to  read  all  divine  service,  whidi  they 
never  do  themselv<»s. 

Mr.  P.  It  is  a  strange  world,  that  they  should  flourish  and  flow  in 
w^lth  for  doing  nothing,  and  the  poor  curates,  that  do  all,  canget no* 
thing  ;  I  will  tell  you  truly,  he  has  not  given  his  parish  a  sermon  theta 
three  quarters  of  a  year. 

Mr,  N.  I  wonikr  how  they  can  answer  the  canon,  which  enjoina 
them  to  preach  once  a  month. 

Mr.  P.  Pbh,  what  do  you  talk  to  them  of  the  canons;  they,  who 
can  make  new  ones,  think  they  may  slight  the  old  ones  ;  their  canons 
are  like  those  laws  which  caught  flies,  but  could  not  hold  hornets  or 
great  bees ;  they  arc  the  curates,  who  are  set  to  be  cannoniers:  thcae 
endure  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  this  once  or  twice  a-day  preaching; 
alas!  they  say,  as  the  priests  did  once  to  Judas,  *  What  is  that  to  oaf 
See  you  to  that/ 

Mr,  N.  You  speak  truth,  and  I  %vill  maintain  it,  that  oar  doctor 
diflers  not  much  from  the  weathercock  on  the  church  steeple ;  for  M 
it  is  placed  highest,  says  nothing,  is  sounding  brass,  or  some  such  HMtal, 
and  turns  as  the  wind ;  so  he  rules  all  the  parish,  seldom  preachft,is  void  of 
charity,  and  turns  in  his  courses  every  time?  for  sometimes  he  n  all  for 
ceremony,  sometimes  indifferent,  sometimes  against  them  ;  he  hath  made 
a  terrible  combustion,  where  and  how  to  place  the  Lords  table;  it  stood 
in  the  church,  anon  it  must  be  advanced  into  the  quire ;  then  it  rovit 
be  east  and  west,  and  pmcntly  after  north  and  south,  covered,  unco* 
vered,  railed,  without  rails,  of  this  fashion,  of  that,  of  this  wood,  of 
another;  nay,  he  himself,  who  was  the  first  that  altei^  it,  hath  now, 
within  this  month  or  two,  altered  his  opinion,  and  placed  it  again  in  the 
body  of  the  phurch  :  oh  fine  weathercock  ! 

•  Rector.  ♦  TheM  c«rt   bIj  wm  Hd  d^yt,  wbes  tb«  woH  tf  Ood  w«  Mt  to  sd» 
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Afr.  P.  Oh  lamentable !  that  curates  should  be  shadows  lo  such 
empty  shells ;  but  our  great  doctor  is  of  another  strain  ;  he  cares  not 
much,  1  think,  whether  there  was  any  table  or  communion  at  all,  so 
that  he  may  receive  his  tithes;  it  is  not  so  much  to  him  whether  it  bcr 
an  altar,  or  a  table,  so  that  he  can  gyt  the  gold  that  comes  from  it;  he 
is  so  taken  with  coveiousness,  that,  so  he  may  get  money,  what  cares 
he  for  either  preaching  or  praying?  I  teU  you,  he  threatened  a  poor 
widow,  to  put  her  into  the  court ;  because  (as  he  was  told)  she  Iia4 
thirteen  eggs  in  a  nest,   and  yet  gave  him  but  one  for  tithe. 

Mr.  N.  Well,  our  master  is  as  full  of  law,  as  yours  can  be  of  co- 
vetousness;  he  threatened  one  of  his  pariskiuners  for  sneezing  in  prayer- 
time,  because  he  hinden*d  his  devotion ;  nay,  he  made  one  jaunt  it  up 
a  foot  into  the  arches*  fourscore  miles,  because  he  debired  to  ri»ceive  the^ 
communion  in  his  seat;  nay,  I  protest,  that  the  parishioners,  when 
they  hear  he  is  going  away,  do  usually  make  him  some  feast,  but  i^ 
is  for  joy,  that  they  shall  be  rid  of  him  till  next  summer. 

Mr.  P.  What  is  yours  a  good  able  scholar  ? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  he  is  a  scholar  good  enough,  but  he  preaches  Christ 
out  of  contention. 

Mr,  P.  That  is  something  yet,  but,  alas!  our  parson  is  as  bad  as 
one  of  Saunderson's  doctors ;  for  he  was  made  doctor  f  in  Scotland, 
vrheu  our  King  was  there:  I  will  warrant  you,  that  he  knows  not  whe- 
ther St.  Ambrose  was  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  father. 

Mr.  N.  Oh  miserable! 

Mr.  P.  Nay,  he  holds  Greek  for  heathenish,  and  Hebrew  for 
Jewish  languages,  and  Latin,  he  says,  is  the  language  of  Rome,  and 
su  holds  ignorance  best  in  these ;  he  scarce  knows  the  difference  be* 
twixt  anttusl  and  Annas||,  and  betwixt  auut**  or  atiaif'f:  I  have  heard 
him  read  opa.  ienebr,  for  opera  tenebrarum^  because  thoy  were  cut  a  little 
short,  and  said  the  printers  di'served  to  be  punished  for  curtailing  Latin: 
I  heard  him  also  decline  senex  for  an  old  man,  genitwo  senecU  ||||,  and 
was  confident  that  he  was  right  too. 

Mr.  N.  Oh  !  such  doctors  had  need  to  pray,  that  popery  may  come 
ia  again,  for  then  it  was  well  when  the  prii^st  could  read  Latin,  whey 
ther  it  was  ri^ht  or  wrong. 

Mr.  P.  And  yet  he  is  loaden  with  no  less  than  a  good  parsonage,  s 
great  vicarage,  two  prebendships,  and  another  place  worth  fourscore 
pounds  by  the  year;  it  is  Impossible  sure  for  him  to  preach,  for  telling 
his  money. 

Mr.  N.  Any  of  those  places  would  suffice  you,  or  mysefe^  but,  alas  1 
Wishes  and  Woulders,  you  know  how  the  proverb  runt ;  these  optatii^ 
moods  are  meerly  poor  and  beggarly. 

Mr.  P.  {  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  was  oflfered  a  place  in  the  city  of 
London,  but  the  name  of  it  frightened  me  ;  it  was  at  St.  PeterVpoorfJ^ 
and,  I  thouj^ht,  I  had  enough  of  poverty  already,  and  so  I  refused  it. 

Mr.  jyr.  Just  so  was  I  offered  to  serve  a  cure  move  north  by  far  tb^ 

•  Th»  Archi»hop'«  c«orL  1  Withovt  do'mf  •  proper  and  refnl«r  cxereiae  before  Om 
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this  is,  but  the  name  of  it  startled  mc,  and  turned  aside  all  retolutioii 
towards  it ;  for  it  was  at  a  place  called  Sterveling  in  Cumberland* 

Mr.  P.  Nay.  I  will  tell  you  more,  Master  Needham ;  I  thougbt  to 
have  gone  up  to  London,  had  not  our  doctor's  curate  there,  one  Mm- 
tor  Hand-little, told  me  plainly,  that  most  curates  in  London  lived  opon 
citizens  trenc))ers ;  and,  were  it  not  that  they  were  pitiful  and  cbaritdble 
to  them,  there  was  no  possibility  of  subsistance ;  and  that,  of  late,  it 
went  harder  with  them,  than  before ;  for  ever  since  the  parsooa  have  ao 
enhanced  their  revenues,  the  citizens  have  mainly  withdrawn  tbcir 
purses,  so  that  now  the  curate  must  live  upon  his  set  pittance^  or  dte 
starve. 

Mr.  N,  Well,  Master  Poorest,  1  do  not  intend  to  stay  longer  in  the 
country,  for  I  will  wait  here  in  town  upon  hop(*s  a  while. 

Mr,  P,  Do  as  you  please,  but  you  will  find  the  old  proverh  true, 
London  lick  penny. 

Mr.  N.  I  am  resolved  upon  it,  though  I  go  to  the  three-penny  ordi* 
nary ;  my  reason  is,  I  do  hear  say,  that  there  are  great  store  of  darkt 
places  about  London,  that  are  good  allowances  for  scholars,  some 
worth  two  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  per  annum ;  I  know  aoae 
of  the  parish  clarks  are  woith  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds;  oh 
their  fees  come  in  sleeping  or  waking;  what  think  you  of  the  plot? 

Mr,  P.  I  marry,  such  places  are  worth  the  while,  but  how  sboold 
one  catch  them } 

Mr.  N-  I  will  assure  you,  it  is  a  shame,  that  such  ncchnnicks 
should  live  in  such  state  as  they  do;  many  of  them  are  as  greedy  of 
funerals,  as  vultures  of  dead  carcasi*s;  and  they  are  most  of  them  in 
an  ill  name,  for  exacting  most  grossly  in  their  fees;  hence  it  it  that 
some  of  them  rule  the  whole  parish,  and  parson,  and  all;  you  shall 
see  them,  upon  festival-days,  as  well  cloathcd  as  the  chiefest  citisens; 
their  6ngers  ^s  fpll  of  rings  of  gold,  as  an  old  ale-wife,  that  has  hu* 
ried  four  or  five  husbands  ;  and  their  necks  set  as  big  with  a  carious 
ruff,  as  any  the  proudest  Dons  in  Spain ;  oh  what  pure  rich  nidiU 
caps  they  wear,  and  good  beavers!  besides  all  this,  they  can  have  mair 
meetings  usually  in  taverns  of  three  or  four  pounds  a  sittiflg^  when 
poor  curates  must  not  look  into  a  red  Icttice^  under  fear. of  a  genesal 
censqre, 

Mr.  P.  Oh  strange!  1  think  it  was  well  if  cuiates  could  torn  parish 
clarks ;  if  it  be  as  you  say,  it  is  the  better  course  by  far. 

Mr.  N.  Come,  come,  I  tell  you,  we  are  bound  to  look  out  •  lor  ouii* 
selves,  and  I  know  no  more  safer  course  than  this,  for  most  of  the 
clarks  have  trades  to  live  upon  beside ;  but  1  hope  their  charter  will 
fail,  and  then  others  may  come  into  their  places. 

Mr,  P.  What  say  you,  Master  Needham,  how  strong  are  you,  will 
you  go  ^nd  shew  me  that  pretty  banqueting-house  for  curates,  1  mran 
the  three-penny  orjlinary,  for  1  can  go  no  higher? 

ilf**.  N,  I,  1,  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  am  almost  at  the  same  ebb; 
but  let  us  hope  better;  things  will  not  always  ride  in  this  rack. 

Mr.  Pf  Sir,  I  conceive  plainly,  that  we  curates  are  but  as  the'atalkt 
ing^horses  tb  the  clarks^  for  they  get  wealth  by  our  labours^ 
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Mr.  N.  Are  you  advised  of  that  ?  You  would  say  so  indeed,  should 
you  but  see  some  of  their  bills,  so  much  for  burials,  so  much  for  the 
knell,  so  much  for  thq^i^ave^  for  the  corpse  more,  if  coffined  ;  more 
yet,  if  in  such  a  church-yard ;  more  than  that,  if  in  the  church  ;  higher 
yet,  if  it  be  in  the  chancel;  beyond  all  these,  if  buried  with  torches, 
and  sermon,  and  mourning  with  attendance ;  but  it  is  put  upon  the 
highest  strain,  if  it  be  a  stranger.  Besides,  for  marriages  jby  banes,  or 
by  license,  for  making  the  certificate ;  so  for  churchings,  and  divers 
other  ways,  and  nothing  to  the  curate  all  this  while. 

Mr.  P,  Well,  I  conceive  jt  more  than  ever  I  did  ;  but  now  let  us 
leave  oflf  discourse,  and  fall  to  our  commons.  What  a  pretty  modicum 
I  liave  here  ?  Sure  this  ordinary-keeper  has  been  some  cook  or  scul- 
lion in  a  college:  how  dextrously  the  fdiow  plays  the  logician,  in  di-» 
▼iding  the  meat  ?  It  is  an  excellent  place  sure,  to  learn  abstinence  by ; 
I  promise  you,  I  will  visit  this  house,  as  my  stock  holds  out.  It  is  just 
oue  degree  above  dining  with  Duke  Humphry^  it  is  as  good  as  a  pr^ 
snvative  against  surfeits. 

Mr.  N.  Oh,  good  brother,  it  is  as  fine  a  refreshment  as  may  be;  I 
hold  it  wonderous  good,  for  here  a  man  shall  be  sure  to  rise  from  his 
meat,  as  many  others  use  to  sit  down  to  it,  with  a  stomach. 

Mr.  P.  I^ill  tell^pu  one  .thing,  w^ich  Ihad.almq&t  forgotten,  I 
was  oflfered  the  other  .day  to  go  a  voyage  to  the  East-Indies,  to  be 
preacher  in  a  ship« 

Mr.  N,  Excellent  well,  oh  refuse  it  o  )t ;  it  is  far  beyond  living 
arshore,  for  ten  pounds  per  annunii ;  I  know  you  will  find  brave  worthy 
merchants,  you  cannot  want,  if  you  undertake  it. 

Mr.  P.  I  promise  you,  1  had  determined  io  have  gone  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ships,  iupon  our  narrow  seas;,  but,  if  the  voyage  be  ao  good, 
I  will  away  (God  williug)  next  spring. 

Mr.  N,  I  will  tell  you  wh^t  I  intend,  if  1  miss  of  hopes  this  way 
here,  to  sollicit  /to  be  a  preacher  io  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  if  there  be 
any  service  this  next  summer;  for  we  cannot  be  lower  than  now  we  are; 
1  would  have  given  you.  Master  Poorest,  one  pint  of  wine,  but  Mlira 
passe  non  est  esse*^  as  you  know. 

Mr.  P.  I  am  as  willing  to  have  done  the  like  to  yourself,  not  hav- 
ing seen  you  so  long  since,  but  my  purse  denies  ability. 

Mr.  N,  I  must  be  gone  at  one  of  the  clock,  to  meet  with  a  gentle- 
man of  the  inns  of  court;  well,  good  brother,  God  bless  us  both,  and 
^nd  us  better  times,  .and  a  happy  meeting.     Farewd* 

*  Or,  no  one  cao  go  beyond  his  abili^. 


^a  4 


^  .^-  ti*s    4*. 
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These  sit  onoe  a  year,  for  a  short  space,  and  have  power  to  hear  and 
determine,  and  to  punish  malefactors  severely,  and  to  reward  bcneliic- 
tors  honoumbly,  and  to  make  new  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
the  great  council,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  like  as  court-leets  aod 
corporations  have,  within  their  own  precincts  apd  liberties,  in  £ng> 
land. 

Schoi,  I  pray  you.  Sir,  declare  some  of  the  principal  laws  made  hj 
those  councils. 

Trao.  The  C!ouncil  of  Husbandy  hath  ordered,  that  the  twentiedi 
part  of  every  man's  goods,  that  dieth,  shall  be  employed  about  the  im- 
proving of  lands,  and  making  highways  fur,  and  bridge  over  rivers;  by 
which  means  the  whole  kingdom  is  become  like  to  a  fruitfnl  garden,  iikt 
highways  are  paved,  and  are  as  fair  as  the  streets  of  a  city  ;  and,  at  ibr 
bridges  over  rivers,  they  are  so  high,  that  none  are  ever  drowned  in  their 
travels. 

Also,  they  have  established  a  law,  that,  if  any  man  holdeth  mofft 
land  than  he  is.  able  to  improve  to  the  utmost,  he  shall  be  admonished, 
tot,  of  the  great  hinderance  which  it  doth  to  the  commonwealth » 
secondly,  of  the  prejudice  to  himself;  and  if  he  do  not  amend  his  ho** 
tNindry,  within  a  y  w^s  space,  there  is  a  penalty  set  upon  him,  which  is 
yearly  doubled,  till  his  lands  be  forfeited,  and  he  banished  out  of  the 
kingdom,  as  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  Council  of  Fishing,  there  are  laws  established,  whereby  im« 
mense  riches  are  yearly  drawn  out  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  Council  of  Trade  by  Land,  there  are  established  laws,  so  that 
there  are  not  too  man^  tradesmen,  nor  too  few,  by  enjoying  longer  or 
shorter  times  of  apprentiships. 

In  the  Council  of  Trade  by  Sea,  there  is  established  a  law,  that  all 
tra£|ck  is  lawful,  which  may  inrich  the  kingdom. 

In  the  Council  for  new  Plantations,  there  is  established  a  law,  that 
every  year  a  certain  number  shall  be  sent  out,  strongly  fortified,  and  piD* 
^ded  for  at  the  publick  charge,  till  such  tiroes  as  they  may  subsist  by 
their  own  endeavours:  And  this  number  is  set  down  by  the  said 
council,  wherein  they  take  diligent  notice  ofthe  surplusage  of  people 
that  may  be  spared. 

Schol.Eut  you  spoke  of  peace  to  be  permanent  in  that  kingdom,  how 
can  that  be  ? 

Trao.  Very  easily ;  for  they  have  a  law,  that,  if  any  prince  shall  at* 
tempt  any  invasion,  his  kingdom  shall  be  a  lawful  pnse :  And  the.  in- 
habitants of  this  happy  country  are  so  numerous,  strong,  and  rich,  that 
they  have  destroyed  some,  without  any  considerable  resistance;  and  the 
rest  take  warping. 

Schol.  But  you  spoke  of  health,  how  can  that  be  procured  by  a  better 
way,  than  we  have  here  in  England  ? 

Trao.  Yes,  very  easily  ;  for  they  have  an  house,  or  Coll^  of  Expe- 
rience, where  they  deliver  out,  yearly,  such  medicines  as  they  find  out 
by  experience ;  and  all  such  as  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  any  exp^ 
riroent,  for  the  health  or  wealth  of  men,  are  honourably  rewarded  at  the 
publick  charge,  by  which  their  skill  iu  husbandy,  physick,  and  surgery, 
is  most  excdleut. 
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Trav.  But,  what  do  ymihear  hi  ike  EitclMaH^'t  I  4)i)tieeiviB  j^oa 
trade  in  knowlcdi^e,  nnd  here  is  no  place  to  trtilldi  for  it ;  wpitlicr  ia  tiia 
book  of  ratc*s  is  tbere  any  impositioA  upon  tnch  commoditk^ :  Sk»  tbal 
you  have  no  srrcftt  business  either  here,  or  at  the  costoro-hotlse.  0>ilMS^ 
let  us  go  into  the  fi(*lds ;  I  am  a  traveHc'T^  afid  can  It'll  you  ttttm^ 
news,  and  much  knowleds^e ;  and  I  have  brouj^ht  it  over  the  sea,  witli* 
out  paying  any  custom,  though  it  be  iroTtli  all  tbe  merchandise  in  the 
worlfl. 

SckoL  Wc  scholars  lov«  to  hear  ncwft,  and  to  learn  knowledge;  I 
will  wait  upon  you,  go  whither  you  will. 

Trtrv.  Well,  we  will  op  into  Moorfii-lds  and  lake  a  twm  «t  two| 
there  we  shall  be  out  of  this  noise,  and  thfon^  of  pcviple. 

Schoi.  Agreed  ;  but,  as  we  go,  what  good  news  60  yott  bear  cf  Alt' 
parliament  ? 

Traw  I  hear  that  they  are  generally  bent  to  make  a  good  reform*^ 
tion ;  but  that  they  have  some  ^topft  and  bittderancm,  «o  thai  they  can« 
not  make  such  quick  dispatch  as  they  would  ;  and  if  any  ^xperlcneei 
which  1  hnve  leurn(*<l  in  my  long  tntveh,  tnay  stand  them  in  siead,  f 
would  willin<v|y  impart  it  for  the  pUblick  ^^d. 

Seiko/.  I  like  that  well ;  I  pray  yon  drdaw  aoifH*  good  expedenee^ 
that  I  may  say  that  I  have  gained  soreething  by  the  company  of  era* 
vcllcrs. 

Trav,  In  a  kingdom  called  Mdcaria,  the  king  and  the  govemof*  do 
live  in  great  honour  and  riches,  and  the  peo^e  do  live  in  gn-at  plenty^ 
prosperity,  health,  peace,  and  hap|jin<^4  and  have  not  half  so  mach 
trouble  as  they  have  in  these  European  countries. 

Schol.  That  seemc  th  to  me  impossible  t  You  irawfl^lers  mu^  lak« 
heed  of  two  things  principally  in  your  Tela!4ons  \  first,  that  you  say 
nothing  that  is  generally  divmitl  impossible;  Bet^indly^  that  your  rrki* 
tion  hath  no  contradiction  in  k,  or  <4st»  all  mt'n  will  ihM  that  you 
make  use  of  the  traveller's  privilege,  to  wit,  •  to  lye  by  authority/ 

Trav.  It  1  con  Id  change  all  the  minds  in  £ngland,  as  easily  as,  I 
suppose,  I  shall  change  yours,  this  kingdom  \\HHild  be  prt^sentiy  Kke 
to  it :  When  you  hear  the  manner  of  their  g[)vernmt^t,  yon  will 
deem  it  to  be  very  possible,  and,  withal,  very  easy. 

SchoL  1  pray  you,  declare  the  manner  of  their  gov^mracnl,  lor  I 
think  long  till  1  hear  it. 

Trav,  As  for  brevity  in  discourse,  I  shall  answer  yodr  desire.  They 
have  a  great  council,  like  to  the  parliament  of  England;  hut  itsittetb 
once  a  year  for  a  short  space,  and  they  hear  no  complHints  against  any 
but  ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  officers ;  thost*  they  trounce  tibundlyi 
if  there  be  cause  :  Besides,  they  have  five  under  councils ;  to  wit 


A  Council  <f(  Husbandry. 
A  Council  of  Fishing. 
A  Council  ot  Trade  by  LamI. 
A  Council  of  TitMk  by  Sea. 
A  Council  fornew Phtntalioni. 
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These  At  onoe  a  year,  for  a  short  space,  and  have  power  to  bear  and 
determine,  and  to  punish  malefactors  severely,  and  to  reward  bcneftc* 
tors  honounibly,  and  to  make  new  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
the  great  council,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  like  as  court-leets  aod 
corporations  have,  within  their  own  precincts  and  liberties,  in  £i^ 
land. 

Schoi.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  declare  some  of  the  principal  laws  made  hf 
those  councils. 

Trao.  The  C!ouncil  of  Husbandy  hath  ordered,  that  the  twentiedi 
part  of  every  man's  goods,  that  dieth,  shall  be  employed  about  the  im* 
proving  of  lands,  and  making  highways  fair,  and  bridge  over  rivers ;  by 
which  means  the  whole  kingdom  is  become  like  to  a  fruitful  garden,  tke 
highways  are  paved,  and  are  as  fair  as  the  streets  of  a  city  ;  and,  at  ibr 
bridges  over  rivers,  they  are  so  high,  that  none  are  ever  drowned  in  their 
travels. 

Also,  they  have  established  a  law,  that,  if  any  man  holdeth  wnon 
land  than  he  is  able  to  improve  to  the  utmost,  he  shall  be  admonished, 
first,  of  the  great  hinderance  which  it  doth  to  the  commonwealth ; 
secondly,  of  the  prejudice  to  himself;  and  if  he  do  not  amend  his  hu^ 
tNindry,  within  a  y  w^s  space,  there  is  a  penalty  set  upon  him,  which  is 
yearly  doubled,  till  his  lands  be  forfeited,  and  he  banished  out  of  the 
kingdom,  as  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  Council  of  Fishing,  there  arc  laws  established,  whereby  im* 
mense  riches  are  yearly  drawn  out  of  the  ocean* 

In  the  Council  of  Trade  by  Land,  there  arc  established  laws,  so  that 
there  are  not  too  many  tradesmen,  nor  too  few,  by  enjoying  longer  or 
shorter  times  of  apprentiships. 

In  the  Council  of  Trade  by  Sea,  there  is  established  a  law,  that  all 
tra£|ck  is  lawful,  which  may  inrich  the  kingdom. 

In  the  Council  for  new  Plantations,  there  is  established  a  law,  that 
every  year  a  certain  number  shall  be  sent  out,  strongly  fortified,  and  pio» 
^ded  for  at  the  publick  charge,  till  such  times  as  they  may  subsist  by 
their  own  endeavours:  And  this  number  is  set  down  by  the  said 
council,  wherein  they  take  diligent  notice  ofthe  surplusage  of  people 
that  may  be  spared. 

&M*But  you  spoke  of  peace  to  be  permanent  in  that  kingdom,  how 
can  that  be  ? 

Trao.  Very  easily ;  for  they  have  a  law,  that,  if  any  prince  shall  at- 
tempt any  invasion,  his  kingdom  shall  be  a  lawful  pnie :  And  the  in- 
habitants of  this  happy  country  are  so  numerous,  strong,  and  rich,  that 
they  have  destroyed  some,  without  any  considerable  resistance ;  and  the 
rest  take  wanting. 

Schol.  But  you  spoke  of  health,  how  can  that  be  procured  by  a  better 
way,  than  we  have  here  in  England  ? 

Trao.  Yes,  very  easily  ;  for  they  have  an  house,  or  Coll^  of  Expe- 
rience, where  they  deliver  out,  yearly,  such  medicines  as  they  find  out 
by  experience ;  and  all  such  as  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  any  exp^ 
riroent,  for  the  health  or  wealth  of  men,  are  honourably  rewarded  at  the 
publick  charge,  by  which  their  skill  iu  husbandy,  physick,  and  surgery, 
IS  most  excellent. 
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Schoi*    But  this  is  against  physicians. 

Trao,  In  Macaria,  the  parson  of  every  parish  is  a  good  physiciaSp 
aud  doth  execute  both  functions ;  to  wit,  cura  ammantm^  Sf  twra 
corporum*;  and  they  think  it  as  absurd  for  a  divine  to  be  without  the 
skill  of  physick,  as  it  is  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles;  and.  the 
physicians,  being  true  naturalists^  may  as  well  become  good  divinely  as 
the  divines  do  become  good  physicians. 

SchoL  But  you  spoke  of  the  great  &cility  that  these  men  have 
in  their  functions,  how  can  that  be  ? 

Trav.  Very  easily ;  for  the  divines,  by  reason  that  the  society  of 
experiments  is  liable  to  an  action,  if  they  shall  deliver  out  any  false 
receipt,  are  not  troubled  to  try  conclusions,  or  experiments,  but 
only  to  consider  of  the  diversity  of  natures,  complexions,  and  constitu- 
tions, which  they  are  to  know,  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as  well  as  of 
bodies. 

SchoL  I  know  divers  divines  in  England  that  are  physicians,  and 
therefore  I  hold  well  with  this  report :  and  I  would  that  all  were  such, 
for  they  have  great  estimation  with  the  people,  and  can  rule  them  at 
their  pleasure. 

But  how  Cometh  the  facility  of  becoming  good  divines? 
^   Trffo,    They  are  all  of  approved  ability  in  human  learning,  before 
they  take  in  hand    that  function  ;  and  then  they  have  such  rules,  that 
they  need   no  considerable  study  to  accomplish  all  knowledge  fit  for 
divines,  by  reason  that  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinions  amongst  them. 

SchoL     How  can  that  be  ? 

Trav.  Very  easily;  for  they  have  a  law,  that,  if  any  divine  shall 
publish  a  new  opinion  to  the  common  people,  he  shall  be  accounted  a 
disiurbrr  of  the  publick  peace,  and  shall  suffer  death  ^ir  it. 

SchoL  But  that  is  the  way  to  keep  them  in  error  perpetually,  if  they 
be  once  in  it. 

Trav,  You  are  deceived ;  for,  if  any  one  hath  conceived  a  new  opinion, 
he  is  allowed  every  year  freely  to  dispute  it  before  the  great  council ; 
if  he  overcome  his  adversaries,  or  such  as  are  appointed  to  be  opponents, 
then  it  is  generally  received  for  truth ;  if  he  be  overcome,  then  it  is 
declared  to  be  false. 

SchoL  Itseemcth  that  they  are  Christians  by  your  relation  of  the 
parochial  ministers,  but  whether  are  they  Protestants  or  Papbts  ? 

Trav.  Their  religion  consists  not  in  taking  notice  of  several 
opinions  and  sects,  but  is  made  up  of  infallible  tenets,  which  may  be 
proved  by  invincible  arguments,  and  such  as  will  abide  the  grand  test 
of  extreme  dispute ;  by  which  means  none  have  power  to  stir  iip 
schisms  and  heresies ;  neither  are  any  of  their  opinions  ridici|lous  to 
those  who  are  of  contrary  minds. 

SchoL  But  you  spoke  of  great  honour,  which  ^e  goveniors  have  in 
the  ki  ngdom  of  Macaria. 

Trav.  They  must  needs  receive  great  honour  of  the  people,  by 
reason  that  there  is  no  injustice  done,  or  very  seldoiDi  perhaps  once 


in  an  age. 
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SeM.  But  how  come  they  by  their  great  riches  which  yos 
•peak  off 

TVovii  It  n  holden  a  principal  policy  in  state,  to  allow  to  tha 
flrinisters  of  state,  jad^,  and  chief  oihcrrs,  great  revenues;  for  that, 
ia  case  they  do  not  thcnr  duty,  in  looking  to  the  kingdom's  safety,  for 
oonscience*sake,  yet  they  may  do  it  for  fear  of  losing  their  own  great 
estates. 

Sekoi.  But  how  can  the  King  of  Macaria  be  so  rich  as  you  speak 
of? 

Tr^n.  He  taketh  a  strict  course  that  all  his  crown  lands  be  improv* 
cd  to  the  utmost,  as  f^rrsts,  parks,  chaces,  &c.  by  which  means  hia 
re^renucs  are  so  great,  that  he  si^ldom  mx^deth  to  put  impositions  upon 
his  subjects,  by  n*ason  he  hath  seldom  any  wars ;  and,  if  th(*re  be 
cause,  the  subjects  are  as  ready  to  give,  as  he  to  demand ;  ^r  they 
hold  it  to  be  a  principal  policy  in  state,  to  keep  the  King's  coffers  full^ 
and  so  full,  that  it  is  an  astonishment  to  all  invaders. 

Sckoi,  But,  how  Cometh  the  King's  great  honour  which  you 
8p«ak  of? 

Trav.  Who  can  but  love  and  honour  such  a  prince,  who,  in  hia 
tender  and  parental  care  of  the  publick  good  of  bis  loving  subjects, 
Qteth  no  pretences  for  realities,  like  to  some  princes,  in  their  acts  of 
state,  edicts,  and  proclamations  ? 

SckoL  But  you  travellers  must  take  heed  of  contradictions  in  your 
relations ;  you  have  affirmed,  that  the  govemon  in  Macaria  have 
not  half  so  much  trouble,  as  you  have  in  these  European  kingdoms, 
and  yet  by  your  report  they  have  a  great  council,  like  to  our  parlia- 
ment in  England,  which  sits  once  a  year;  besides  that,  they  hava 
five  under-councils,  which  sit  once  a  year;  then  how  cometh  this  fiiciUty 
in  government  ? 

Trav.  The  great  council  heareth  no  complaints,  but  against 
ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  chief  officers ;  these,  being  sure  to  be 
trounced  once  a  year,  do  never, .  or  very  seldom,  o^nd  :  So  that  their 
meeting  is  rather  a  lestivity,  than  a  trouble.  And,  as  for  the  judges 
and  chief  officers,  there  is  no  hope  that  any  man  can  prevail  in  his 
suit  by  bribery,  favour,  or  corrupt  dealing;  so  that  they  have  few 
causes  to  l>e  troubled  withal. 

Schoi.  I  have  read  over  Sir  Thomas  Moorr's  Utopia,  and  my  Lord 
Bacon's  New  Atalantis,  which  he  called  so  in  imitation  of  Phu/t  old 
one ;  but  none  of  ihcm  givcth  me  satisiiMrtion,  how  the  kingdom  of. 
England  may  be  happy,  so  much  as  this  discourse,  which  is  brief  and 
pithy,  and  easy  to  be  effiicted,  if  all  men  be  willing. 

Troe.  You  divines  have  the  sway  of  men's  minds,  you  may  as 
easily  persuade  them  to  good  as  to  bad,  to  truth  as  well  as  to 
fiilshood. 

ScM.  Well,  in  my  next  sermon  I  will  make  it  manifest,  that  those,, 
that  are  against  this  honourable  design,  are,  first,  enemies  to  God  and 
goodness ;  secondly,  enemies  to  the  commonwealth ;  thirdly,  enemica 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Trao.  And  you  may  put  in,  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  King  and 
Us  posterity,  and  so,  consequently,  traiton;  toi  he  that  would  not  have 
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the  King's  honour  and  riches  to  be  advanced,  and  bis  kingdom  to  be 
permanent  to  him,  aiul  to  his  heirs^  is  a  traitor,  or  else  I  know  not  what 
a  traitor  ineuncch. 

Sckoi,  Well,  I  see  that  the  cause  is  not  in  God,  but  in  mo'f 
fooleries,  that  the  people  live  in  misery  in  this  world;  when  they  may  so 
easily  be  n'lieved  ;  I  will  join  my  forces  with  you,  and  we  will  try* 
conclusion,  to  make  ourselves  and  positerity  to  be  happy. 

Trav,     Well,  what  will  you  do  towards  the  work  ? 

SchoL  I  have  told  you  before,  1  will  publish  it  in  my  next  seroKqL 
and  1  will  uho  means  that,  in  all  visitations  and  meetings  of  divines,  tktm 
may  be  exhorted  to  do  the  like. 

Trav.  This  would  do  the  feat,  but  that  the  divines  in  England, 
having  not  the  skill  of  physick,  are  not  so  highly  esteemed,  nor  bear  so 
great  a  sway  as  they  do  in  Macaria. 

Schol,    Well,  what  will  you  do  towards  the  work  ? 

Trav.  I  will  propound  a  book  of  husbandry^  to  the  high  court 
of  parliament,  whereby  the  kingdom  may  maintain  double  the  number 
of  people,  which  it  doth  now,  and  in  more  plenty  and  prosperity  than 
now  they  enjoy. 

SchoL  I'hat  is  excellent ;  I  cannot  conceive,  but  that,  if  a  king- 
dom may  be  improved  to  maintain*  twice  as  many  people  as  itciid 
before,  it  is  as  good  as  the  conquest  of  another  kingdom,  as  great,  if 
not  better. 

Trao.  Nay,  it  is  certainly  better;  for,  when  the  towns  are  thin  and 
far  distant,  and  the  people  scarce  and  poor,  the  King  cannot  raise  men 
and  money  upon  any  sudden  occasion,  without  great  difficulty. 

SchoL  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  book  of  husbandry  about  yon, 
which  is  to  be  propounded  to  the  parliament  ? 

Trav.  Yi^,  here  is  a  copy;  peruse  it,  whilst  I  go  about  a  little 
business.  Well,  have  you  perused  my  book? 

Schoi.  Yes,  Sir,  and  find  that  you  shew  the  transmutation  of 
sublunary  bodies,  in  such  a  manner,  that  any  man  may  be  rich  that 
will  be  industrious ;  you  shew  also,  how  great  cities,  which  formerly 
devoured  the  fatness  of  the  kingdom,  may  yearly  make  a  considerafak 
retribution  without  any  man's  prejudice,  and  your  demonstrations  are 
infallible ;  this  book  will  certainly  be  highly  accepted  by  the  hi^ 
court  of  parliament. 

Trav.  Yes,  I  doubt  it  not,  for  I  have  shewed  it  to  divers  parliammt- 
men,  who  have  all  promised  me  fair,  as  soon  as  a  seasonable  time 
comet h  for  such  occasions. 

SchoL  Were  I  a  parliament^man,  I  would  labour  to  have  this  book 
to  be  dispatched,  the  next  thing  that  is  done ;  for,  with  all  my  seven 
liberal  arts  I  cannot  discover,  how  any  business  can  be  of  more 
weight  than  this,  wherein  the  publick  good  is  so  greatly  furthered; 
which  to  further,  we  are  all  bound  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature. 

Trav.  If  this  conference  be  seriously  considered  of,  it  is  no 
laughing-matter;  for  you  hear  of  the  combustions  in  France,  ^pain, 
Germany,  and   other  christian  countries;    you  know  that  a  house 

*  This  ellades  to  HartUb*s  book  of  HMttadiy,  vhkh  wnoftwd  ivitb  MNb  prepoM^ 
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divided  against  itself  oannot  stand ;  this  may  give  the  Turk  an  adTantage, 
so  that  England  may  fear  to-  have  him  a  nearer  neighbour  than  they 
desire.  Why  should  not  all  the  inhabitants  of  England  join,  with  one 
consent,  to  make  this  country  to  be  like  to  Macaria,  that  is  numerous 
in  people,  rich  in  treasure  and  ammunition,  that  so  they  may  be 
invincible  ? 

SchoL  None  but  fools  or  madmen  will  be  against  it ;  you  have 
changed  my  mind,  according  to  your  former  prediction,  aiid  I  will 
change  as  many  minds  as  I  can,  by  the  ways  formerly  mentioned, 
and  I  pray  you,  that,  for  a  further  means,  thb  conference  may  be 
printed. 

Trav.    Well,  it  shall  be  done  forthwith. 

Schol.  But  one  thing  troublcth  me,  that  many  divines  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  such  reformation,  as  we  would  have,  shall  come  before 
the  day  of  judgment. 

Trav.  Indeed,  there  are  many  divines  of  that  opinion ;  but  I  can 
shew  an  hundred  texts  of  scripture,  which  do  plainly  prove,  that  such  a 
reformation  shall  come  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

Sckol,  Yea,  I  have  heard  many  plain  texts  of  scripture  to  that 
purpose ;  but,  when  I  searched  the  expositors,  I  found  that  they  did 
generally  expound  them  mystically. 

Trav.  That  is  true ;  but  worthy  St.  Jerom,  considering  that  those 
places  of  scripture  would  not  bear  an  allegorical  exposition,  said  thus, 
PamanuSf  sicut  Sf  miUti,  alii  omnia  hate  spiritualiter  expcmere^  ted  vator^ 
He  kupumodi  exposiHonem  prudenies  Uctores  nequaquam  recipiani  *. 

SchoL  I  am  of  St.  Jerom's  mind,  and  therefore  with  alacrity  let 
us  pursue  our  good  intentions,  and  be  good  instrument  in  thb  work  of 
reformation. 

Trav,  There  be  natural  causes  also  to  further  it;  for  the  art  of 
printing  will  so  spread  knowledge,  that  the  common  people,  knowing 
their  own  rights  and  liberties,  will  not  be  governed  by  way  of  oppression ; 
and  so,  by  little  and  little,  all  kingdoms  will  be  like  Macaria. 

Schol,  That  will  be  a  good  change,  when  as  well  superiors  as 
inferiors  shall  be  more  happy ;  well,  I  am  imparadised  in  my  mind, 
in  thinking  that  England  may  be  happy,  with  such  expedition  and 
facility. 

Trav,  Well,  do  you  know  any  man  that  hath  any  secrets  or  good 
experiments  ?  I  will  give  him  gold  for  them,  or  others  as  good  in 
exchange;  that  is  all  the  trade  I  have  driven  a  long  time;  those 
riches  are  free  from  customs  and  impositions,  and  I  have  travelled 
thro'  many  kingdoms,  and  paid  neither  freight  nor  custom  for  my  wares, 
though  I  value  them  above  all  the  riches  in  the  kingdom. 

SchoL  I  know  a  gentleman  that  is  greatly  addicted  to  try  experi- 
ments, but  how  he  hath  prospered  I  am  not  certain ;  I  will  bring  yoa 
acquainted  with  him,  perhaps  you  may  do  one  another  good. 

Tmo.  Well,  I  have  appointed  a  meeting  at  two  ^  the  clock  this 
day;  I  love  to  discourse  with  scholars,  yet  we  must  part ;   if  yoa 

•  We,  at  many  others,  can  expound  all  those  things  In  a  spiritM«l  MMt;  boty  I  fnr,  tfaitthe 
imident  reader  wiU,  by  M  iDius,  recttrv  toch  M  ejqpositioB. 
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meet  me  here  the  next  Monday  at  the  exchange,  I  will  dedaie  to  Jrou 
some  more  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  manoeis  of  the  kdnbituiti  of 
Macaria. 

Sckol.  I  will'not  fiiil  to  meet  yon  for  any  woridly  respect :  and,  if 
I  should  be  sick,  I  would  come  in  a  sedan ;  I  never  receiTed  such  satis* 
ikction  and  contentment  by  any  discoiirM  in  my  life;  I  doubt  not  bat 
we  shall  obtain  our  desires,  to  make  England  to  be  like  to  Macwia  g 
for  which  our  posterity,  which  are  yet  unborn,  will  fore  the  betlerf  an^ 
though  our  neighbour  countries  are  pleased  to  call  the  English  a  daU 
natbh,  yet  the  >  major  part  are  aeosible  of  their  own  ^oc^  mud  fHk 
^Dod  of  their  posterity,  and  AoseiviU  sway  the  rest;  so  wwokI 
(x>sterity  shall  be  all  happy. 
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HELI,  ROME,  AND  THE  INNS  OF  COXnn*/ 

WHBBUN  IS  8BT  FORTH 

THE  COPY  OF  ▲  LETTJBR  WRITTEN  FROM 
THE  DEVIL  TO  THE  POPE. 

The  true  Copy  of  the  Petition  delivered  to  the  Kii^  at  York.  TIm 
Copy  of  certain  Article  of  agreement  between  the  Devil,  the  P(^< 
and  divers  others.  The  Description  of  a  Feast,  sent  from,  the  Denl 
to  the  Pope,  together  with  a  short  Advertisement  to  the  high  Court 
of  Parliament,  with  sundry  other  particulars.  Published  for  tlie 
future  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britaii^. 
by  J.  M. 

Printed  fai  the  Tear  of  Gfsce  tad  RdbnnatiiMi^.  l64l.   Qaarto^  fOiits1ahi| 

twcutj-two  piigss* 


To  our  dearly  beloved  son,  die  most  pious  and  m04t  rdupdus  nriinata 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  to  all  our  dearly  beloved  children  iKe 
cardinals  and  lordly  bishops  in  Europe. 

Your  intire  Prince  and  God  of  this  World,  Luciler,  Pir^ce  of  Darkn^i 
and  Superstition,  King  of.  Styx  and  Phlegethoo,.  supreme  Lord  at 
Ckihenna,  Tartaria,  Colmakia,  Samoyedia»  LapfiMi  C6felia»  cm- 
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Colmagority  Prince  Abyssus,  and  sole  Coromander  of  Sebcria, 
AlUnia^  Pechoora,  and  of  all  the  infernal  Funesand  thdr  Punie^ 
the  JcsttitSy  Priests,  and  Seminaries, 

Sttodeth  Greeting. 


Most 

DEARLY  beloved  ion,  aad  you  our  dutiful  childrm,  whoit 
.  sanctity  we  reverence,  whost*  pi*rBons  we  adunv  wh<»si'  wisdouii 
we  admire,  at  whose  policies  ue  wonder  at  whose  power  we  mufte, 
and  at  whose  invincible  stratagems  we  stand  ampzcd. 

Nor  can  we,  in  the  first  place,  but  extol,  applaud,  and  most  hi^blj 
commend  thee  <»ur  dear  son,  lor  the  extraordinary  care  in  the  advance- 
ment ot  our  kingdom. 

And,  as  next  in  place,  the  extraordinary  diligent  and  vigilant 
care  of  all  our  beloved  childn^n  the  lordly  bishops,  in  the  advancement 
of  our  regal  power  to  the  great  enlargement  of  our  inl'emal  dominion!, 
by  dirk  rare  and  subtle  plots  and  stratagi'ms. 

And  in  a  more  special  manner  we  are  pleased,  through  our  infernal 
grace  and  fa\our,  to  extol  them  for  this  their  pn-sent  and  excellent 
invention,  in  sowing  fiiscord  amongst  the  Knglish  hereticks,  as  also  in 
provoking  the  Scotch  hen^ticks  to  an  apparent  opposition  against  their 
king,  yea  so  far  as  to  an  invasion  of  the  territories  of  England,  all  which 
services  are  most  di*ar  and  acceptable  unto  us. 

In  respect  of  which  services,  as  also  for  their  fidelity  to  us,  and  our 
kingdom,  we  have  caused  our  principal  secretary  of  state,  Don  Amiomo 
Furioto  DiaMlOf  to  make  an  especial  inrolment  of  their  nami^  in  our 
calendar  amongst  those  our  dear  servants,  the  plotters  of  the  gunpowder 
treason,  and  the  most  renowned  the  complotters  of  the  former  invMion  of 
England,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1588,  and  since  the  ovation  of  the 
world  f'609  i  b<>th  which  services,  although  their  events  were  no  ways 
answerable  to  our  royal  expectation,  yet  those  instruments,  that  so 
freely  adventured  themselves  in  them,  shall  be  ever  renowned  in  our 
court  infernal,  and  most  acceptable  to  our  person. 

And,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  these  our  trusty  and  well  bdoved 
servants  in  the  speedier  advancement  of  this  work,  now  intc*nded  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  all  hereticks,  and  increase  of  our  resial  power,  wears 
pleased  by  this  our  royal  manual  to  give  unto  them  assurance  ot  ouraid 
and  bcMt  assistance,  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  thatour  princely  power 
can  extend  unto;  and,  bi^causc  our  former  stratagems,  put  in  cx(*cutioii 
by  our  belove«l  cousin  and  counsellor  the  Kinii  of  Spain,  were  by  him  no 
ways  effected  according  toour  princely  expectation,  we  have  now  therefore 
imposed  our  princely  command  upon  our  beloved  servant  the  King 
of 'France,  at  the  humble  suit  made  unto  us,  by  our  children  the 
lordly  biathops,  and  by  some  of  our  servant  of  gnutest  quality  in 
the  realm  ot  England,  as  also  by  our  servants  the  Jesuits  and  Roman 
catholicks  of  England,  to  have  a  puissant  army  in  readiness,  for  the 
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i n\'asion  of  England,  at  such  a  lime,  as  those  our  children  and  servants 
shall  conceive  it  most  convenient  and  efficacious.  . 

And  further  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  our  dear  son  shall  still 
persist  to  stir  up  and  encourage  our  children  the  archbishops,  as  also 
thy  disciples  and  our  loyaJ  subjects  and  servants,  the  Jesuits,  priests, 
and  seminaries,  to  this  work,  that  they,  with  all  their  might,  together 
with  our  powerful  policies  granted  unto  them,  may  strive  to  effect 
this  work  with  all  celerity,  that  we  may  once  more  see  our  kingdom 
of  superstition  re-established,  in  the  monarchy  of  Great-Britain,  and 
Ireland. 

The  motives,  to  be  pressed,  inducing  them  to  the  expeditious 
effecting  of  the  same  are  principally  their  respect  to  our  kingly  honour, 
and,  next,  their  own  increase  of  grei^tness;  for  we  promise  and  assure 
them,  by  the  word  of  a  king  infernal,  that  every  of  them  shall  reign 
as  princes  under  us,  not  only  over  the  bodies  and  estates  of  men,  but 
also  over  their  souls,  by  and  through  the  many  infernal  graces  by 
us  most  freely  and  benignly  conferred  on  them.  And  hereby,  to  make 
them  the  more  sensible  of  these  our  several  graces  conferred  on  them,  wc 
arc  pleased  therefore  here  at  present  to  express  but  some  few  of  them 
in  particular ;  as,  namely,  pride,  vain-glory,  hypocrisy,  stlf-love  of 
themselves,  and  of  this  present  world,  love  of  will  worship,  and 
advancement  of  idolatry,  together  with  that  special  gift  of  covetousness, 
the  only  pillar  to  all  the  rest  of  our  infernal  graces  conferred  oo  them. 

Thirdly,  In  respect  of  the  clear  passage  by  us  made  for  them,  by 

setting  the  hereticks  for  this  long  time  at  variance  amongst  themselves, 

by   our  trusty  servants,  the  lawyers,   and   advancement  of  idolatry 

amongst  them;  the  only  means,  in  our  princely  wisdom,  <:onceived 

to   be  to  the  breaking  of  the  bond  of  unity  and   peace,  thereby  to 

provoke  the  great  God  of  heaven  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  to 

our  powerful  stratagems  :    We  are   likewise  pleased   to  take  special 

notice  of  that  service  by  our  children  the  lordly  bishops,  in  working 

the  dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  parliament,  in  May  last  past,  l640, 

by  which  means  nothing  was  effected  for  the  good  of  hereticks,  either 

concerning  their  church  or  commonwealth ;  so  as  the  success  of  this 

design  of  ours  was  no  way  hindered.    You  are  likewise  to  let  them 

know  from  us,  that  the  noblemen  of  England  are  disheartened, 'the 

gentry  daunted,  the  commonalty  di^ded^  the  number  of  our  servants 

the  Roman  Catholicks  infinitely  increased,  and  the  realm  in  general 

greatly  oppressed,  not  only  by  the  sundry  monopolies,  but  also  by  the 

invincible  oppressing  power  of  our  children  the   lordly   bishops,  the 

multitude  of  our  servants,  corrupt  judges,  base-minded  lawyers,  seditious 

attornics,  and  wooden-headed   doctors  of  our  civil  law,  proctors,  pro- 

thonotaries,  registers,    advocates,    solicitors,  and   apparators,   whom 

we  have  caused   to  swarm,   like  to  the  Egyptian  locusts,  over  all  the 

land,    for  the  sowing  of  discord,  and  blowing  the  coals  of  contention 

amongst  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same;  they  having  all  of  them,  long 

since,  received  instructions  by  some  of  our  infernal  spirits,  sent  forth 

from  us  to  that  effect. 

You   are  likewise  to  let  them  know,  that,  out  of  our   princely 
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respect  to  them,  and  their  damnable  actions,  for  our  honour,  we  are 
pleased  to  take  special  notice  of  that  service  which  they  most  williogly 
endeavoured  to  efifect,  for  the  confusion  of  all  the  hereticks  inhabiting 
England,  Scotland,  Irelandy  and  the  Netherlands,  by  thclate,  conceived, 
invincible  armada,  procured  from  Spain  in  the  year  of  our  reign  StfSO, 
which,  through  the  providence  of  the  celestial  powers  then  over  then, 
and  the  disturbance  of  Martin  Harper  Trump,  here  below,  fiuled  of 
that  success  which  we,  together  with  them,  expected  and  hoped  for,  to 
our  no  less  sorrow  than  theirs. 

Nor  can  we  but  applaud  the  diligent  care  taken  by  our  childreii 
and  servants  of  greatest  quality  in  that  kingdom,  in  preventing  the 
discovery  of  that  invasive  plot,  by  the  hereticks,  and  their  small  well* 
meaning  state,  through  their  speedy  flight  to  Dover  road,  and  private 
conference  there  with  Don  Oquindo,  the  Generalissimo  of  Spain,  to 
that  effect :  all  which  was  most  exquisitely  performed,  especially 
by  our  Hispaniolized  lack-Latin  lord,  our  dearly  beloved  servant. 

And,  lastly,  Our  hope  is,  that  this  present  plot,  set  on  foot  by  these 
pur  trusty  and  well-beloved  children  and  servants,  aforenamed,  mod 
by  their  earnest  endeavours,  and  our  assistance,  once  effected,  will 
crown  al)  our  labours,  to  our  unspeakable  terrestrial  glory,  and  their 
eternal  favours,  by  us  to  be  conferred  on  them  in  our  royal  palace 
of  perdition,  where  we  have  already  imposed  our  Royal  command  upoQ 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  Peoter  Tretyacove^ 
chancellor ;  Evane  Becklemeesheve,  our  knight  Marshal ;  Richaido 
Slowe,  treasurer;  and  Don  Serborus,  grand  porter  of  our  said  palace, 
to  give  them  free  admitance  into  our  royal  presence. 

Thus,  no  ways  doubting  of  your  singular  care  aq4  diligence,  id 
fulfilling  this  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  hereby  expressed,  we  do 
further  impose  our  royal  favour  and  princely  respect  to  be  1^  you 
presented  unto  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor  your 
present  nuncio  in  the  court  of  England,  as  also  unto  our  beloved 
children  and  servants,  the  bishop,  Jesuits,  priests,  and  seminaries 
our  faithful  agents  in  this  invincible  plot,  and  also  to  all  our  ftdthful 
subjects  and  servants,  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  England. 

Wc  are  pleased  to  remain  your  royal  sovereign,  and  patron  of  all 
your  damnable  plots  and  stratagems  now  in  hand. 

Given  at  our  infernal  palace  of  Perdition,  ihia  first  of 
September,  and  in  the  $66l8t  year  of  our  moil 
damnable  reign. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  above-written,  we  are  credibly  informed  of  the  intentiem 
pf  a  most  scandalous  petition,  to  be  delivered  by  a  small  number  off 
heretical  lords  unto  their  king  at  York,  which  doth  not  a  little  toodi 
epr  honour,  and  the  discovery  of  this  our  present  stratagem;  OOf 
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•xpress  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  there  be  some  speedy  course  taken 
for  the  suppressing  of  the  same,  and  the  authors  thereof  severely 
punished,  and  Pumfret  Castle  allotted  unto  them  for  Iherr  abode, 
until  our  will  and  pleasure  be  further  known,  and  thib  our  design  be 
effected:  Of  which  fail  you  not,  as  you  tender  our  royal  favour,  tht 
success  of  this  our  design,  and  your  own  safety.    Farewel. 


Antonio  Furioto  Diabelo,  Prindpalio  Secretarw. 

Consider  this,  and  mark  the  substance  well, 
It  seems  a  letter  from  the  tend  of  hell : 
Whatever  the  form  or  method  seem  to  be, 
Th'  intent  thereof  was  quite  the  contrary. 
Had  not  this  rung  a  knell  in  some  men's  ears, 
They  had  ne'er  been  freed  from  their  slavish  fears 
Of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  the  bishops  pride; 
Judges,  and  lawyers;  a  wicked  crew,  beside, 
Of  doctors,  proctors,  that  the  realm  did  sway. 
Trod  uuder  foot  God's  truths  tum'd  night  to  day : 
iBtrove  to  confound  Great  Britain's  monarchy^ 
Justice  and  truth  pervert,  advanc'd  impiety  ; 
And  all,  by  this  Rome's  doctrine  to  prefer^ 
Obey  the  Pope,  and  serve  King  Lucifer: 
That  is  the  cause,  why  them  he  doth  applaud. 
That  he  thereby,  with  them,  may  have  the  laud. 
And  honour  due,  unto  his  servants  all. 
That  strive,  by  him,  to  work  Great  Britaiift  falL 


A  true  Copy  of  the  Petition^  which  was,  hy  the  Lords,  mresenied  unto  the 
King  at  York,  September  the  Twdfth,  1040. 

To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty. 

-^The  humble  Petition  of  your  Majcsty*s  most  loyal  Subjects,  whose  nmnei 
are  hereunder  subscribed,  in  the  Behalf  of  themsekts  and  dvcers  others. 

Most  Gracious  SovsREioir, 

THE  sense  of  that  duty  we  owe  to  God1|  sacred  Mi^esiy,  and  our 
nearest  affection  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  this  ypuf  1^91  of  l£pgUui4» 
have  moved  us«  in  all  humility,  to  beseech  your  royal  majesty  to  give 
us  leave  to  offer  to  your  princely  wisdom  the  apprehension,  which  we, 
and  others  your  faithful  subjects,  have  conceived  of  the  great  distemper 
and  danger  now  threatening  this  church  and  state,  aud  your  royal 
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person,  and  of  the  fittest  means  to  remove  and  prevent  the  same.  The 
evils  and  dangers,  whereof  your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  take 
notice  of,  arc  these :  That  your  Maji^ty*8  sacred  person  is  exposed  to 
hazard  and  danger,  in  this  present  expedition  against  the  Scotish  army; 
and  that,  by  occasion  of  thb  war,  your  Majesty's  revenues  are  much 
wasted,  your  subjects  burdened  with  cote  and  conduct-money,  billeting 
of  soldiers,  and  other  military  charges ;  and  divers  rapines  and 
disorders  committed,  in  several  parts  of  this  your  realm,  by  the  soldieis 
raised  for  that  service ;  and  the  whole  realm  full  of  fears  and  discon- 
tentments. 

The  sundry  innovations  in  matters  of  religion ;  the  oath  of  canons 
lately  imposed  upon  the  clergy,  and  others ofyourMajest/s subjects; 
the  great  increase  of  popery,  and  employing  of  popish  recusants ;  and 
others  ill  affected  unto  religion  are  established  in  places  of  power  an4 
trust,  especially  in  commanding  of  men  and  arms,  both  in  the  field,  and 
in  sundry  other  counties  of  this  your  realm ;  which  by  the  laws  they  are 
not  permitted  to  have  any  arms  in  their  own  houses.  The  grett 
mischief  that  may  fall  upon  this  kingdom,  if  the  intention,  which  hath 
been  credibly  reported,  of  the  bringing  in  of  Irish  and  foreign  forces 
should  take  effect;  the  heavy  charge  of  merchants,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  trade ;  the  multitude  of  monopolies,  and  other 
patents,  whereby  the  commodities  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom 
arc  much  burdened,  to  the  great  and  universal  grievances  of  your 
people,  the  great  grief  of  your  subjects,  with  the  long  interfnission  of 
parliaments,  and  the  late  and  former  dissolving  of  such  as  have  been 
called,  without  the  happy  efifects,  which  otherwise  they  might  have 
produced.  For  remedy  whereof,  and  prevention  of  th^  danger  that 
may  ensue  to  your  royal  person  and  the  whole  ^tate,  they  do  in  all 
humility  and  faithfulness  beseech  your  Majesty,  That  you  will  be 
pleased  to  summon  a  parliament  in  some  short  and  convenient  time, 
whereby  the  causes  of  those  and  other  great  grievances,  which  yoar 
people  suffer  under,  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  authors  and 
counsellors  of  them  may  be  brought  to  such  legal  trial,  and  condign 
punishment,  as  the  nature  of  their  oflfences  shall  require;  and  that 
the  present  war  may  be  composed,  by  your  Majest/s  wisdom,  without 
bloodshed,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your 
Majesty's  person  and  safety,  the  comfort  of  your  people,  and  uniting 
of  both  the  realms  against  the  common  enemies  of  the  refonneo 
religion. 

And  your  Majesty's  Petitioners  shall,  &c« 

The  names  of  such  earls  and  barons,  as  subscribed  this  petition,  yis. 
Earls  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  Mulgrave,  Warwick,  Bullingbroke, 
Rutland,  Lincoln,  and  Exeter.  Viscounts:  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Mandifield,  Brooke,  Hertford,  North,  Willoughby,  Saville,  WhartoiL 
Lovelace,  and  Saint  John. 
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Articles  of  Agreement^  made,  concludedy  and  done,  this  Twentif-^kth  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  grace  l6^\,and  of  the  World  56o2,  by  and 
between  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  LudfeTy  King  of  Styx  and 
Fhlegethon,  the  Holy  and  most  Superstitious  Primate  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Jemits,  Priests,  and  Seminaries,  of 
the  one  Party ;  and  Judge  Bribery,  Lawyer  Corruption,  Attorney 
Contention^  SoUicitor  SeditioHy  Justice  Connivance^  Jailor  Oppression^ 
and  State  Negligence^  of  the  other  Party,  in  Manner  and  Form 
following  : 

IMPRIMIS, 

IT  is  this  day  mutually  agreed,  by  and  between  the  several  parties 
above  named,  that  there  shall  be  a  league  oiTensivc  and  defensive 
concluded  and  confirmed  by  both  parties,  at  or  before  Holy-rood  day 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

Item,  That,  whereas  there  hath  been  lately,  by  the  subtle  practices  of 
some  parliamentary  reformists,  a  discord  and  dissension  raised  between  the 
state  ecclcsiastick  and  the  state  of  the  inns  of  court,  whereby  there  hath 
happened  no  small  prejudice  unto  the  ecclcsiastick  state;  the  like  whereof 
is  to  be  doubted  may  also  fall  upon  the  state  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  so, 
consequently,  upon  the  crown  and  dignity  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
Lucifer:  It  is,  therefore,  mutually  agreed,  that  all  former  controversies 
and  contentions  between  both  parties  shall  cease,  and  that  all  unity, 
peace,  and  concord  shall  be  embraced, -on  either  side,  according  to  the 
expressions  in  the  precedent  article,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Item,  It  is  agreed.  That  the  said  state  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
the  state  ecclesiastick  aforesaid,  shall  jointly  and  severally  use  the 
uttermost  of  their  strength,  power,  and  policy,  to  resist  and  suppress  all 
surh  proceedings  of  this  present  parliament,  which  shall  any  way  tend 
to  the  reformation  and  suppression  of  oppression,  extortion,  bribery, 
contention,  and  tradition  :  and  that  they  shall  and  will,  with  all  their 
might,  power,  and  policy,  endeavour,  and  strive  to  broach,  advance, 
and  maintain  all  the  said  several  impieties  again,  to  the  honour  of  uur 
Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  and  the  whole  state  ecclesiastick,  of  the  one  part,  and  Judge 
Bribery,  That  forthwith,  upon  the  dissolution  of  this  present  parliament, 
he  the  said  Judge  Bribery  is  then  again  to  put  in  practice  tlie  taking  of 
bribes,  passing  of  false  judgment,  and  maintaining  his  false  and  cor- 
rupt sentences,  and  decrees,  to  be  things  sacred  and  infallible; 
oppressing  the  innocent  by  close  imprisonment,  and  also  favouring  all 
Jesuits,  priests,  and  seminaries,  if  any  of  them  happen  by  the  instru- 
ments of  justice  to  be  laid  hold  on;  animating  and  instructing  all 
attornies,  soUicitors,  and  clerks,   for  and  to  the  sowing  of  strife  and 
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contention  amongst  the  people  of  the  land,  to  the  honour  of  oar  Sote* 
reign  Lord  King  Lucif'T,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lncifer, 
and  Lawyer  Corruption,  that  he  the  said  Lawyer  Corruption  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  parliamentary  reformation,  still  persist  in  taking' 
fees,  both  of  pldntiff  and  defendant,  nor  shall  ever  bring  any  honest  cause 
to  its  period,  until  he  hath,  in  fees,  devoured  the  whole  substance,  both 
of  plaintiff  and  defendant ;  neither  shall  he  the  said  Lawyer  Cormp* 
tion,  ever,  at  any  time,  give  any  true  and  prevalent  advice  to  any  his 
clients,  but  shall  delude  and  delay  them  until  he  hath  drained  them  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  them,  their  wives  and  children,  to  the 
honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  and  the  propagation  of 
his  crown  and  dignity. 

To  their  own  present,  rich  impiety,  and  assured  successful  perdition. 
Ifem^  It  is  agreed  and  concluded,  by  and  between  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Lucifer,  and  Attorney  Contention,  that  he  the  said  Attorney 
Contention  shall  and  will,  at  nil  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions, use  his  best  diligence,  to  sow  debate,  strife,  variance,  and  con- 
tention amongst  the  people  of  the  land,  without  exception  of  persons  ; 
yea,  he  shall  not  omit  to  set  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son 
against  the  father;  as  also  one  brother  against  the  other,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  estates,  houses,  and  families ;  to  that  end,  he  shall  dis- 
pose of  himself  and  all  his  imps,  into  all  the  the  quarters  and  several 
corners  of  the  kingdom ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  market-town,  or 
place  of  habitation,    but  he  shall  seat  himself  there,  to  the  intent 
and  purpose  aforesaid,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord   King 
Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  said 
science  of  iniquity. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  I^ord  King  Lucifer, 
and  Sollicitor  Sedition,  that  hethesaidSoHicitor  Sedition  shall  and  will, 
at  all  times,  use  his  best  endeavour  to  stir  up,  animate,  andencouragt 
all  people  of  what  condition,  degree,  and  profession  soever,  unto  suits 
in  the  law;  and  that  he  the  said  Sollicitor  Sedition  shall  and  will  prove 
faithful  unto  all  lawyers  and  attomies,  and  shall  and  will  be  slow  in  ihm 
prosecution  of  any  man's  cause  whatsoever,  and  spin  out  the  thread 
thereof  to  its  full  length,  especially  in  the  courts  of  equity,  by  multi- 
plicity of  begetting  orders,  and  by  not  omitting  to  have  this  clause  in- 
serted into  I'very  of  his  orders,  viz.  unless  cause  be  shewed  to  the  con- 
trary, at  the  next  court  day  by  the  defendant;  as  also  by  fidsifying  of 
orders  through  the  corrupting  of  registers,  and  coriupting  of  council 
ii)  an  honest  cause,  by  deceiving  his  clients  through  false  and  anjust. 
Ijrlls  of  charges,  by  bribing  the  judges  of  the  several  courts,  and  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Chancery,  richly,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lr>rd  King 
Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  the  eternal  damnation  of  SollidtiMr 
Sedition. 

Tton,  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  in  perpetmimf  between  our  SotKO* 
reign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  and  Jailor  Oppression,  that,  whereu,  throng 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  many  poor  Christian  souls  are  committed  unto 
his  keeping  and  safe  custody  for  sundry  causes,  and  sometimes  for 
just  cause  at  all,  he  the  said  Jailor  Oppression  skall  aad  wiUy  b? 
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self,  his  clerks  and  servants,  be  void  of  all  mercy  and  compassion 
towards  them,  and  shall  and  will,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  endeavour 
to  work  the  utter  ruin  of  the  estates  and  lives  of  all  such  as  shall  be 
committed  to  his  custody;  and,  to  that  end,  he  the  said  Jailor  Oppres- 
sion shall,  nor  will  not  be  slack,  in  giving  bribes,  otherwise  stiled  new- 
year's  gifts,  yearly  unto  all  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  justice,  for  and 
towards  the  better  encouragement  and  animation  of  them,  to  the  com- 
mitment of  all  such  to  prison  as  are  or  shall  be  brought  before 
them  on  the  least  occasion ;  and  that  he  the  said  Jailor  Oppres- 
sion shall  be  ever  ready  to  yield  his  daily  attendance  on  the  judges  in 
their  courts,  thereby  to  stir  them  up  to  be  mindful  of  him  to  that  effect; 
and  lastly,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  he,  the  said  Jailor  Oppres- 
sion, shall  and  will,  by  himself  and  his  servants,  set  such  snares  and  gins 
for  all  those  committed  to  bis  custody,  that  they,  being  once  intrap- 
ped  within  his  prison-doors,  shall  never  find  the  way  out,  tluring  the 
continuance  of  their  lives,  or  of  their  estates,  at  least,  to  the  honour  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  to  th« 
eternal  perdition  of  Jailor  Oppression. 

Itein^  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer, 
and  Justice  Connivance,  that  he  the  said  Justice  Connivance  shall  not, 
nor  will  have  any  regard  or  respect  to  the  justness  of  any  poor  man's 
cause,  nor  shall  ever  incline  his  ear  to  any  his  just  complaints,  but  shall 
and  will  ever  connive  and  bear  with  the  oppressor,  defrauder,  and  de- 
ceiver; and  that  he,  the  said  Justice  Connivance,  shall  and  will  ever 
prefer  the  value  of  a  goose,  a  pig,  a  capon,  a  brace  of  partridges,  a  good 
fat  sheep,  a  boar  at  Christmas,  or  a  letter  from  a  friend,  written  in  fa-» 
vour  of  Sir  Oppressor,  Mr.  Defrauder,  and  Dick  Deceiver,  far  befort 
justice  itself,  or  the  justness  of  any  honest  man's  cause  whatsoever; 
nor  that  he,  the  said  Justice  Connivance,  shall  ever  execute  justice  in 
any  poor  man's  cause,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  shall  oppress  them, 
and  have  his  mittimusses  ready  written  by  his  clerk,  Mr.  Double  Fees, 
for  the  speedy  commitment  of  them  to  prison ;  neither  shall  he  ever 
incline  his  ear  to  hear  their  just  complaints  against  the  several  golden 
persons  of  worship  aforesaid,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  the  benefit  of  Jailor  Oppression. 

Itemy  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  and  State  Negligence,  that  he,  the  said  State  Negligence, 
shall  ever  prefer  his  own  peace  and  present  benefit,  before  the 
welfare  and  future  prosperity  of  his  king  and  country;  and  also, 
that  he,  the  said  State  Negligence,  shall  not,  at  any  time,  take  notice  of 
the  illegal  proceedings  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice,  nor  shall  addict 
himself,  or  ever  endeavour  to  suppress,  nor  prevent,  by  any  good  or 
wholsome  laws,  the  practice  of  tyranny,  oppression,  injustice,  extortion, 
bribery,  contention,  idolatry,  and  the  like,  but  shall  and  will  solely  ad- 
dict himself  unto  the  pastimes  of  hunting,  hawking,  gaming,  and  whop* 
ing,  and  the  utter  rejection  of  the  present  and  future  benefit  and  wel- 
fare of  his  native  country,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  the  prosperity  of  his  religious  vicegerent,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  all  his  servants  the  Jesuits,  priest^,  seminaries,  and  Ro* 
man  Catholicks  of  England.- 
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In  witness  of  the  truth  of  these  presents,  and  of  every  particultfr  cos- 
tal iicd  in  the  same,  the  parties  above-named  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals,  the  day  aforesaid,  and  in  the  5662d  year  of  the  reiga 
of  our  most  damnable  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Lucifer,  &Cf 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us 

WILLIAM  LAUD,  Bishop. 
NISI  PIIIUS  CRaULY,  Judge. 
BRIBING  LONG,  Justice. 
CORRUPT  FOUNTAIN,   Lawyer. 
JUMPING  JUMPER,  Attorney. 
JAMES  IN  GRAIN,  Jailor. 
ROBERT  KILFART,  SoUicitor. 
And  RUDINE     HAPHUDIBRASS    CYTINKYCLOPA- 
RIUS,  Notarius  Publicus. 


Here  followeth  a  brief  relation  of  a  great  feasty  which^  from  Imc^o^ 
Vrince  of  Uelly  was,  b^  the  hands  of' Cardinal  Pegusious^  presented  to 
the  view,  disposal,  and  approbation  (f  the  Pope  ofKome^  in  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  l641. 

Pope. 

MY  Lord  Cardinal  Pegusious  and  you,  the  rcbt  of  my  holy  bretbreo, 
I  beseech  you  view  these  excellent  varieties,  and  variety  of  excellen- 
cies, well  dressed  and  most  exquisitely  set  forth  and  garnished.  Bui 
the  contents  of  every  dish,  1  believe,  is  best  knov^n  to  you  my  Lord  Pe> 
i;usious,  from  whom  I  desire  to  be  satisfied  concerning  the  contents^ 
qualities,  and  operation  of  every  several  dish. 

Cardinal.  May  it  please  your  holinees,  these  varieties  of  dishes, 
which  your  holiness  here  thus  set  forth,  were  all  of  them  prepared  for 
the  only  table  of  our  high  and  mighty  monarch,  King  Lucifer,  your 
holiness s  sole  patron  and  protector;  a  certain  nuinl>erof  which  dishes 
his  Majesty  hath  graciously  been-pleased  to  cause  them  to  be  presented 
to  your  huliness's  disposal,  and  the  residue  of  them  only  to  your  holi- 
ness's  view  and  approbation,  being  to  be  preserved  for  his  Majesty's  own 
peculiar  palate. 

Pope,  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord  Ca.rdinal,  let  me  have  them  brought 
hither  before  me,  in  order,  according  to  the  appointment  of  my  sove- 
n  iizn,   and  most  munificent  patron. 

Curd,  Vour  Holiness's  will  and  pleasure  shall  be  accomplished;  and 
here,  in  the  tiist  place,  may  it  plea»e  your  Holiness  to  take  notice,  that 
.the  tit  St  dish,  by  his  Majesty's  appointment,  to  be  presented  to  your 
Holiness's  disposal,  is  this  large  Latin  charger,  containing  twenty-two 
lordly  English  bishops,  stewed  with  the  fire  of  contention,  on  the  cha£> 
in^-(.ish  of  exasperation,  and  seasoned  with  the  several  spices  of  manl 
jnv<  ntion,  as  with  the  spice  of  the  mass,  priesthood,  holy-days,  aItar^ 
candies,  rails,  holy-bread,  holy-water,  holy-ashes,  devout  prayer  for  the 
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dead,  invocation  of  saints,  ofTerings  at  the  ahars,  excomrounicatiaiiSy 
and  the  strong  and  operative  spice  of  the  high  commission.  It  m  ako 
garnished  about  with  the  several  heretical  doctrines  of  all  the  new^n* 
titled  priests  of  England  ;  and  this  dish  his  Majesty  hath  appointed  to 
be  disposed  of  by  your  Holiness. 

Pope.  I  will  surely  taste  of  it ;  it  looks  lovely ;  oh,  admirable !  It  is 
a  most  Latic^able  dish  of  meat :  I  can  find  nothing  wanting  in  this  dish, 
but  only  three  grains  of  the  spice  of  accomplishment,  and  then  it  had 
been  devoutly  seasoned  for  my  palate ;  but,  I  pray,  what  is  the  next 
dish,  my  lord  ? 

Card,  The  next  dish,  may  it  please  your  Holiness,  is  a  silver  chai^er, 
comprehending  all  the  contrivers  and  complotters  of  the  dissension  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  of  the  last  Spanish  invasion  of  England, 
and  the  practisers  with  the  French,  for  the  subversion  of  all  the  here- 
ticks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland :  it  is  seasoned  with  all  our 
Jesuitical  practices,  church-policies,  and  all  our  English  Roman  Ca^ 
tholick  treacheries,  and  garnished  with  all  our  English  Roman  statists: 
this  dish  of  meat  is  now  almost  cold,  and  therefore  at  this  present  unfit 
for  your  Holiness's  palate ;  it  only  wants  the  breath  of  the  Earl  of  Stiaf* 
ford's  fiery  zeal  to  heat  it,  by  a  laudable  blast  or  two. 

Pope,  However,  I  pray  let  me  taste  of  it.  Oh,  the  lamentation  of  a 
sinner  !  Pity,  pity,  yea,  a  thousand  pities  is  it,  that  this  dish  had  not 
been  kept  hot  and  seasoned  to  the  proof,  that  we  might  have  sung  most 
laudably,  te  Lucifer  Laudamus,  But,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  what  is  the 
iKwt  dish  ? 

Card.  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  dish  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  false  and  corrupt  judges  ;  it  is  seasoned  with  the  spice  of  aged 
detestable  covetoiMiness,  bribery,  extortion,  oppression,  injustice,  utuner* 
cifulness,  and  with  perversion  of  all  the  statute-laws,  garnished  with 
ship  money,  forest-money,  loan-money,  and  a  multitude  of  nisi  prius's; 
but  this  dish  is,  by  his  Majesty's  special  order,  to  be  preserved  for  his 
own  peculiar  palate. 

Pupe.  His  Alajesty's  will  be  done:  I  shall  be  ever  ready  and  obe- 
dieiii  to  all  his  Majesty's  commands,  nor  will  I  presume  to  taste  of  it* 
but  only  pass  my  judgment  on  it,  that  it  is  a  princely  dish,  fit  only  for 
his  Majesty *s  table. 

What  is  ihe  next,  I  pray,  my  Lord  ? 

Card,  The  next,  may  it  please  your  Holiness,  is  a  large  golden 
charger,  containing  a  very  great  number  of  base-minded,  covetous, 
unjust,  extorting,  and  oppressing  lawyers,  who  value  every  word,  by 
them  uttiMvd  at  a  bar  of  justice,  at  a  far  higher  price,  than  your 
Holinc^ss  doth  your  bulls,  issued  forth  for  remission  of  sins;  and  these 
caterpillars  his  Majesty  King  Lucifer  h^th  brought  into  such  great 
esteem  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  England,  as  that  no  man  of  quality 
thinks  his  house  to  stand,  unless  it  be  supported  by  one  of  those  vermin 
pillars,  and  brood  of  contention  :  this  dish  is  seasoned  with  the  spice  of 
extorting  tees  from  one  twenty-one  shillings  piece,  to  five,  to  ten,  yea, 
to  twenty  ;  especially  by  those,  who  are  stiled  the  judge's  favourites; 
all  this  is  given  sometimes  but  for  the  speaking  of  two  or  three  words  ; 
it  ib  likewise  seasoned  with  the  taking  of  fees  on  both  sid(^,  deluding 
clients,  spinning  out  the  thread  of  an  honest  cause  to  its  full  length, 
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lintil  the  purse^trings,  both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant,  crack;  and- 
then  they  are  tied  together,  by  a  commission  into  the  country,  whera 
these  caterpillars  are  reverenced  and  feared  like  so  many  gods  by  all 
the  people :  this  dish  is  garnished  with  some  ten-thousand  pestiferous 
pettifogging,  seditious,  ten-groat  attomies ;  one  of  whose  perfidious  bilb 
of  charges,  in  one  term,  advances  itself  sometimes  unto  the  sum  of  five, 
ten,  twenty,  yea,  thirty  pounds ;  especially,  when  he  finds  his  client 
naturally  inclined  to  the  conditions  of  an  ass  ;  and,  on  every  of  these 
garnishes,  hang?  five  coney-catching  deceitful  sollicitors,  properly 
termed  lawyers  limetwigs,  traps,  or  nets,  to  catch  the  poor  silly  crea« 
ttites  called  clients ;  and  this  dish  his  Majesty  hath  also  reserved  for 
his  own  table. 

Pope.  It  is  a  princely  dish,  indeed,  and  fit  only  for  the  peculiar 
table  of  so  great  a  monarch,  as  is  our  most  damnable  Sovereign,  King 
Lucifer;  the  operation  and  vertue  of  which  dish  is  able  to  season  a 
whole  kingdom,  to  be  fit  meat  for  his  majest/s  palate,  especially  if 
there  be  but  the  operative  spice  added  to  it,  called,  The  action  of  tha 
tase. 

But  what  is  this  dish,  my  Lord  Cardinal  ? 

Cari.  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  dish  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  base  muckworms,  stiled  doctors  of  our  civil  law,  chancellors, 
and  officials :  this  dish  is  also  seasoned  with  unjust  spice  of  extortion, 
oppression,  fraud,  and  deceit,  and  garnished  about  with  a  most  damna- 
ble  crew  of  proctors,  notaries,  registers,  delegates,  advocates.  Ban- 
ners, and  petty  apparitors ;  these  have,  for  many  years,  proved  notable 
instruments  of  strife  and  vexation  unto  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
and,  through  their  deceivablc  ways,  have  mightily  oppn'ssed  the  people, 
being  not  much  inferior  unto  the  precedent  of  the  golden  charger. 

But  to  this  dish,  may  it  pleast;  your  holiness,  there  hath  happened 
this  year  a  very  great  mischance  in  the  cooking ;  for,  when  we  thought 
it  should  have  been  most  laudably  boiled  up  to  its  greatest  height  of 
catholick  operation,  there  happened  a  spider  to  fall  into  it,  through  a 
sudden  blast  of  reformation,  which  hath  made  it  somewhat  dangerous 
now  for  your  Holiness  to  taste  of;  for  the  lamb,  that  was  most  richly 
seasoned  in  it,  is  now,  through  this  sudden  and  unexpected  misfortune, 
putrefied  ;  and  the  duck,  being  a  watery  fowl,  is  quite  dissolved  ;  and 
this  dish,  by  his  Majesty's  special  order,  is  to  be  left  now  to  your  Ho- 
liness's  disposal. 

Pope.  I  am  much  bound  to  his  Majesty  for  his  gracious  favour  to 
me  herein?  I  shall  be  very  careful,  through  deliberation,  and  mature 
consideiation,  to  study,  for  the  fittest  disposal  thereof,  during  the  time 
of  my  vicegerency  here,  and  then  return  it  again  to  his  Majesty's  dis- 
posal. But  I  pray  you,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  what  do  these  copper  vesKh 
contain  ? 

Card,  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  covered  mess  is  a  gallimair* 
fry ;  or,  as  the  Fleming  calls  it,  a  hodgepodge,  wherein  are  sundry 
meats  stewed  together ;  it  contains  a  certain  number  of  beasts,  called 
corrupt  masters  of  the  Chancery,  and  half  a  dozen  corrupt  clerks  of 
the  Chancery ;  also  one-hundred  and  fifty  of  their  puny  clerks,  com- 
monly termed  attomies  in  Chancery ;  it  also  contains  six  new  attomiei 
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of  the  court  of  Requests,  and  some  sixty  of  their  puny  clerks :  tkis 
hodgepodge  is  seasoned  with  the  spice  of  bribery^  felse  witnesses,  sttled 
Knights  of  the  post,  a  spice  greatly  in  request  in  those  courts, especially 
in  the  examiners  office,  and  the  late  Coventry  affidavit  office;  but  hit 
Majest/s  special  command  is,  to  have  this  covered  mess  preserved  m 
its  present  condition,  lest  contention  should  seize  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  England,  and  unity  and  peace  take  place,  which  cannot  but' 
tend  much  to  his  Majest/s  detriment,  and  loss  of  dominion,  in  that 
kingdom ;  and,  to  that  end,  he  hath  caused  the  same  to  be  sealed  up, 
and  to  be  conveyed  from  Coventry  to  Manchester  by  the  Golden  Finch. 

Pope.  Good,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  I  beseech  you,  let  his  Majesty's 
will  and  pleasure  herein  be  very  carefully  accomplished,  for  it  con^ 
cems  much  his  Majesty's  honour  and  our  safety. 

But  what  is  this  dish,  my  Lord  ? 

Card,  This,  may  it  please  your  Holiness,  is  likewise  a  hodgepodge^ 
containing  meats  of  sundry  sorts  and  operations ;  it  contains  a  certain 
number  of  prothonotaries,  registers,  and  clerks  of  the  Star<<hamber^ 
Chancery,  Court  of  Requests,  King^s-bench,  Common-pleas,  and  the 
Exchequer;  this  gallimawfry  is  seasoned  with  subornation  of  &lse 
witnesses,  falsifying  of  orders  and  decrees ;  it  is  garnished  with  the  suIh 
tie  practices  of  the  renter-warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  his  imps,  as  also 
with  Kiilvert,  Killfart,  Killbennet,  Killbishop,  and  the  like  instruments 
of  lawyers  gain ;  the  operation  of  this  dish  chiefly  consists  in  the  con- 
fusion  of  men's  estates,  to  extract  gold  out  of  all  men's  purses,  to  sup- 
press virtue  and  peace,  and  to  advance  iniquity  and  contention ;  to 
wrong  and  oppress  every  man,  and  to  do  right  to  no  man. 

And  this  mess  is  also  to  be  reserved  for  his  Majesty's  table. 

Pope.  Good,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  I  pray  you  let  me  taste  of  thi» 
mess,  the  operation  whereof,  by  your  relation^  appears  to  be  admira-* 
bie.  I  wish,  from  my  heart,  that  I  might  also  grow  capable  of  that  ver- 
tue  of  extracting  gold  out  of  the  English  nation,  as  some  of  my  pre* 
decessoi-s  have  done  before  me.  I  confess,  the  study  of  this  art  was 
begun  by  my  physician  most  laudably ;  but  alas !  and  woe  is  me,  it 
was  marred  by  a  robustious  storm  of  wind  out  of  the  North,  and  quite 
spoiled  by  a  vehement  shower  of  puritanical  rain.  And  what  is  this 
next  mess,  my  Lord  ? 

Card.  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  is  also  a  hodgepodge,  con- 
^aining  sundry  coarse  meats,  as  scriveners,  brokers^  usurers,  jailors,  bai- 
liffs, Serjeants,  Hiformers,  perjured  churchwardens,  justices  of  the  peace^ 
and  bunibailiffs;  this  mess  is  seasoned  with  parchment,  deceit,  extor^ 
tion,  usury,  oppression,  murdering  of  Christian  souls  in  prisons,  through 
famine,  false  information,  injustice,  neglect,  and  tyranny;  and  is  gar- 
nished with  a  number  of  irreligious  mayors,  sherifi^,  foederies,  eschea- 
ters,  clerks  of  the  assize,  clerks  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  headbo* 
roughs.  But  this  mess  is,  by  his  Majesty's  order,  to  be  disposed  of  unto 
his  servants. 

Pope.  Indeed,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  methiuks  this  mess  hath  a  very  bi(^ 
ter  relish  with  it,  else  my  mouth  is  quite  out  of  taste  ;  I  conceive  it  to 
be  a  mess  fit  only  for  his  Majesty's  hell-hounds.  But  what  is  this  last 
mess  ? 
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Card.  I  conceive  this  mess  to  be  very  well  known  to  your  Holiness, 
for  it  is  seasoned  with  most  of  those  operative  spices,  that  all  the  meat 
dressed  in  your  Holiness's  kitchen  is  seasoned  with ;  this  mess  contains 
divers  justicial  birds  of  Middlesex,  as  namely,  the  long,  the  hcarn,  the 
snipe,  the  hooker,  the  jay,  and  the  like  of  them ;  seasoned  with  the 
fees  and  bribes  of  all  the  whores  and  thieves  that  live  in  Westminster, 
Covent-Garden,  Holborn,  Grub-Street,  Clerkenwcll,  Rosemary- Lane, 
Turnbull-Street,  Ratcliff,  Southwark,  Bankside,  and  Kent-Street; 
this  dish  is  also  garnished  with  the  new  year's  gifts  of  the  whores, 
thieves,  and  cutpurses  dwelling  in  the  forenamed  several  places ;  but 
this  mess  is,  by  his  Majesty,  reserved  for  his  own  peculiar  palate. 

Pope,  Oh  Venerable  Bede !  Oh  holy  Garnet  I  Oh  sanctified  Faux ! 
Oh  reverend  Beckett!  Oh  beloved  Ravilliack,  Campion,  Watson, 
Parsons,  Moreton,  Sands,  and  admired  Bellarmine,  I  call  you  all  to 
witness  this  day,  whether  you,  or  any  of  you,  have  ever,  as  yet,  been 
capable  of  such  a  delicious  feast,  adorned  with  so  many  varieties, 
beautified  with  so  many  several  rarities,  and  seasoned  with  such 
delectable  spices.     Sancte  BenedictCy  ora  pro  nobis. 

And  thus,  rendering  all  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  with  all  reverence 
in  all  obedience,  unto  his  Majesty,  our  most  damnable  prince  and 
protector,  Lucifer,  King  of  Styx  and  Phlegcthon,  1  remain  his  Majesty's 
humble  servant,  and  vicegerent,  at  hb  Majesty's  sole  disposal  during 
life, 

Papa  Romanormnm 


Advice  and  Motives  to  the  Honourable  Assembli/  in  Parliament. 

E.  S.  L  E.  W.  J.  S. 

THE  stake's  three  crowns,  four  nations  gamesters  are; 
There*s  three  to  one,  and  yet  no  man  that  dare 
Take  these  great  odds ;  The  cause  is,  as  they  say, 
The  fourth  knows  both  our  stock,  and  cards  we  play* 
This  turns  the  odds,  and  makes  most  gamesters  think 
We're  but  in  jest,  and  play  our  cards,  and  wink. 
The  set  goes  hard,  when  gamesters  think  it  best, 
Tho'  three  men  vie  it,  the  fourth  sets  his  rest. 
My  masters,  you  that  undertake  the  game. 
Look  to  't,  your  country's  safety,  and  her  fame. 
Are  now  at  stake ;  be  careful  how  you  cut. 
And  deal,  as  known  occasions  put  you  to't. 
The  cards  are  strangely  shuffi'd,  for  your  parts, 
Tis  odds  you  ever  get  the  ace  of  hearts : 
Yet  the  five  fingers,  and  some  helps  beside. 
Lie  in  the  pack  dispers'd,  be  those  your  guide. 
That  you  possess,  to  tell  you  what  you  want* 
Lest  the  mistake  of  one  poor  trick  should  daunt 
Your  spirits  quite,  and  make  you  fling  away 
Your  liberty,  not  to  be  lost  by  play. 
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Detest  foul  juggling,  now  'tis  in  your  powers ; 
Let  none  but  square  play  pass,  the  g^me  is  yojixs ; 
For,  here  you  see.  Hell,  Rome,  and  all  their  train, 
Plot  to  confound  all  your  good  laws  again. 
Then  have  a  care,  expel  Rome^s  imps,  make  sure, 
Your  laws  and  liberties  may  still  endure 
To  future  ages ;  posterities  then  may 
Have  cause  to  bless  your  memories  for  aye. 


1.  LAMENT,  lament,  you  bishops  all, 

Each  wear  his  blackest  guwn ; 
Hang  up  your  rochets  on  the  wall. 
Your  pride  is  going  down. 

2.  It  needs  must  grieve  each  Romish  heart. 

To  hear  this  sad  relation ; 
All  canons  are  not  worth  a  fart. 
Made  in  the  convocation. 

3.  The  bishops  holy  synod,  and 

The  priests  of  Baal,  that  there 
Consented,  and  concluded  all. 
Are  now  in  grievous  fear 

4.  To  be  depri/d  of  priestly  style, 

Of  coat  canonical ; 
And  quite  be  banished  this  isle, 
They  fear  they  must  be  all. 

5.  Ah  !  poor  Et  cctta'a  is  now  dead. 

Which  grieves  the  bishops  most; 
What  they  would  have  immortal  made, 
Hath  now  giv'n  up  the  ghost. 

6.  Alas  !  that  new  begotten  oath, 

Like  snow  against  the  sun. 
It  did  bjegin  to  melt  away. 
When  th'  parliament  begun^ 

7.  All  ceremonies  are  good  cheap. 

And  I  will  tell  you  how : 
The  tippet,  hood,  and  surplice  eke. 
Are  good  for  nothing  now. 

8.  And,  which  I  know  more  woeful  is, 

And  most  their  courage  quails, 
There  was  a  grievous  murther  made. 
Amongst  their  holy  rails. 

9.  Oh  !  when  this  ^ad  and  heavy  news 

Unto  that  synod  came, 
The  birds  and  beasts  were  in  a  muse, 
Ass^  wren,  and  duck,  and  lamb. 

10.  And  then  a  dolefi;l  ditty  these 

Did  thus  lament  together, 
Alas !  we  must  all  run  away, 
When  shall  we  run,  and  whither? 
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11.   Shall  we,  with  Windehank,  to  France^ 
Or  fly  to  Holland,  where 
The  Finch  is  flown,  for  us  a  place, 
Beforeohand,  to  prepare? 
19.   No,  quoth  the  duck,  we'll  fly  to  Rome, 
And  there  rest  without  fear 
Of  parliament,  and  then  the  lamb 
May  cmne  up  in  the  rear. 
13.    And  there  we'll  drink  a  hiealth  to  all 
The  puritans  confusion. 
That  have  thus  strongly  wrought  our  fall 
By  parliament  conclusion. 

THE  judges,  and  the  lawyers  all, 
Attomies,  proctors,  clerks, 
Sollicitors,  and  advocates, 
Must  now  stand  in  their  sarks. 
And  penance  do  for  all  their  fiEiults; 
Their  bribes  they  must  restore  ; 
Their  cheats  and  tricks,  which  they  did  use. 
They  practise  must  no  more. 
The  people  long  they  have  beguil'd. 
And  manv  a  one  undone ; 
God's  curse  their  wealth  for  this  doth  melt. 
As  snow  is  by  the  sun. 
Their  children  and  posterity 
The  gallows  doth  devour ; 
Themselves  have  made  a  leaSue  with  hell. 
To  rrign  still  by  his  power. 
God  is  the  God  of  unity. 
Of  love  and  peace  alone ; 
But  these  men,  for  deceit  and  strife, 
The  like  of  them  there's  none. 


ProbahiMeti. 


Received  by  me,  Fountain  of  Iniquity,  this  S3d  of  September, 
l641,  by  the  help  of  Judge  Bribeiv,  and  the  furtherance  of  Lawyer 
Impiety,  of  Romanus  Treachery,  the  sum  often  pounds  of  damnable 
simplicity,  nine  pounds  of  superstitious  isnorance,  seven  pounds  of 
idolatrous  folly,  six  pounds  of  wilful  stupidity,  and  three  pounds  of 


perverseness,  to  and  for  the  use  of  Impatience ;  and,  by  his  appoint- 
ment, to  be  delivered  unto  Genteel  Prodigality,  to  and  for  the  nte  of 
Mistress  Inconstancy,  daughter  and  sole  heir  unto  Miitresi  Leachery, 
the  grandchild  of  Mistress  Bawdry,  dwelling  next  door  unto  Blirtiui 
Beggary. 

By  the  new  prison  near  the  whippin|t  thon^ 
At  no  great  distance  (rom  Mr.  Justice  Long. 
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Long  hath  a  long  time  been  a  knarct 
Receiving  bribes  from  every  slave; 
Long  ever  hath  a  shelter  been  full  sure 
For  every  thief,  a  cutpurse,  and  a  whore; 
Long  knows  full  well  his  Christmas  how  to  keqp, 
On  cost  of  whores,  those  are  his  only  sheep : 
His  capons,  woodcocks,  beams,  snipes,  and  jaygp 
Providers  of  good  chear  on  all  assays. 
Long  may  he  feast  his  body,  fill  his  purse 
By  such  a  crew  of  hellish  imps.    God's  cuna 
Assuredly  will  fall  on  him  and  his, 
And  prove  his  fatal  recompence  for  this. 
Long  may  be  be  a  knave,  of  such  great  fame^ 
To  all  whores  glory,  his  own  eternal  shame. 


THB 

FORERUNNER  OF  REVENGE. 

9EING  TWO  PETITIONS: 

The  OTUy  to  the  Kin^s  most  excellent  Majesty;  the  other f  to  the  ftmi 

honourable  Hotises  of  Parliament, 

^Vherein  are  expressed  divers  Actions  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buckingham  ; 
especially  concerning  the  Death  of  King  James,  and  the  Marqub  of 
Hamilton,  supposed  by  poison.  Also  may  be  observed  the  Incon« 
veniences  befalling  a  State,  where  the  noble  Disposition  of  the  Prince 
is  misled  by  a  Favourite.  By  George  Eglisham,  Doctor  of  Physiqk^ 
and  one  of  the  Physicians  to  King  James  di  happy  Memory,  for  h^^ 
Majesty's  Person,  above  ten  Veais  Space. 

Quarto,  cpntsining  Twenty-tKree  Piget»  printed  at  Londoii,  in  the  Tew  MDCXUI. 


To  the  most  potent  Monarchy  CharleSf  King  of  Greai'Brkmn^ 

SIR, 

NO  better  motive  there  is  for  a  safe  goyemment,  than  the  safe  medi- 
tation of  death  (equalling  king?  with  beggan)  i^^  the  ezftct 
justice  of  God  requiring  of  them,  tha^  the  good  f offering  fius(9ry  ia  Ais 
life  should  receive  joy  in  the  other;  and  the  wicked,  flourishing 
securely  in  this,  might  be  punished  in  ihe  other.  Thiat  whiich  pleoeS 
lasteth  but  a  moment ;  what  torijienteth  is  everlasting*  •  Many  thiiUB 
we  see  unrewarded  or  unpunished  in  this  inferiw  world,  which, iamb 
yi)iversal  weight  of  Gods  justice,  must  he  icoiuiterpois94  elaepAeili. 
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But  wilful  and  secret  murther  hath  seldom  been  obscired  to  escape 
undiscovered  or  unpunished ;  even  in  this  life,  such  a  particular  and 
notable  revenge  perpetually  followeth  it,  to  the  end  that  they  who  are 
either  Atheists  or  Machiavelists  may  not  trust  too  much  to  their  wits  in 
doing  so  horrible  injustice.  Would  to  God  your  Majesty  would  well 
consider  what  I  have  often  said  to  my  master,  King  James,  The  greatest 
policy  is  honesty ;  and  howsoever  any  man  seem  to  himself  wise  in 
compassing  his  desires,  by  tricks,  yet,  in  the  end,  he  will  prove  a  fool : 
For  falshood  ever  deceiveth  her  own  master,  at  length,  as  the  devil 
(author  of  all  falshood)  always  doth,  leaving  bis  adherents  desolate, 
when  they  have  the  greatest  need  of  his  help;  no  falshood  without 
injustice,  no  injustice  without  falshood,  albeit  it  were  in  the  person  of  a 
jcing. 

There  is  no  judge  in  the  world  more  tied  to  do  justice  than  a  king, 
whose  coronation  tieth  him  unto  it  by  solemn  oath,  which,  if  he  violate, 
he  is  false  and  perjured. 

It  is  justice  that  maketh  kings,  justice  that  maintains  kings,  and  in- 
justice that  brings  kings  and  kingdoms  to  destruction,  to  fall  into  misery, 
to  die  like  asses  in  ditches,  or  a  more  beastly  death,  eternal  infamy  after 
death,  as  all  historians  from  time  to  time  do  clearly  manifest. 

What  need  hath  mankind  of  king^  but  for  justice  ?  Men  arc  not 
bom  for  them,  but  they  for  men ;  what  greater,  what  more  royal  occa- 
sion in  the  world,  could  be  offered  to  your  Majesty,  to  shew  your 
impartial  disposition  in  matters  of  justice,  at  the  first  entry  of  your 
reign,  than  this  which  I  offer  in  my  just  complaint  against  Buckingham, 
by  whom  your  Majesty  sufferrth  yourself  so  far  to  be  led,  that  your 
best  subjects  are  in  doubt  whether  he  is  your  king,  or  you  his.  If  yoiir 
Majesty  know  and  consider  how  he  hath  tyrannised  over  his  lord  and 
master.  King  James,  (^the  worldly  creator  of  his  fortunes)  how  insolent, 
how  ingrate  an  oppressor,  what  a  muitherer  and  traitor  he  hath  proved 
himself  towards  him,  how  treacherous  to  his  upholding  friends,  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  others,  your  Majesty  may  think  (giving 
way  to  the  laws  demanded  against  him)  to  yield  a  most  glorious  field  for 
your  Majesty  to  walk  in,  and  display  the  banner  of  your  royal  virtues. 

Your  Majesty  may  pe^-haps  demand,  what  interest  I  have  thcrdn, 
what  have  I  to  do  therewith,  that  I  should  stir,  all  others  being  quiet  ? 
jSir,  the  quietness  or  stirring  of  others  expecteth  only  a  beginning  from 
me,  whom  they  know  so  much  obliged  to  stir,  as  none  can  be  more, 
both  in  respect  ef  knowledge  of  passages,  and  in  regard  of  human 
obligation,  and  of  my  independency  from  the  accused,  or  any  other  that 
his  power  and  credit  can  reach  unto ;  many  know  not  what  1  know 
therein,  others  are  little  or  nothing  beholding  to  the  dead ;  others,  afbeit 
they  know  it  as  well  as  I^  and  are  obliged  as  deep  as  I,  yet  dv^  not  com- 
plain so  safely  as  I,  being  out  of  their  reach,  who  are  inseparable  from 
him  by  his  inchantments,  and  all  to  obscure  myself  until  the  power  of 
just  revenge  upon  him  be  obtained  from  God. 

What  I  know  sufficient  against  him,  I  have  set  down  in  my  petition 
against  him  to  the  parliament ;  to  which  if  your  Majesty  dismiss  him, 
sequestered  from  your  Majesty  chiefly  in  an  accusation  of  treason,  you 
ihall  do  what  b  just,  and  deliver  yourself  and  your  kingdom  from  the 
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<)aptivity  in  which  he  holdeth  them  and  your  Majesty  oppressed.  How 
easily  I  may  eclipse  myself  from  his  power  to  do  me  harm,  unless  he 
hath  legions  of  infernal  spirits  at  his  command  to  pursue  me,  your 
Majesty  may  well  know,  1  being  ultra  mare  to  these  dominions^  wher« 
he  ruleth  and  rageth. 

How  far  I  am  obliged  to  complain  more  than  others,  I  will,  in  few 
words,  express,  that  neither  your  Majesty,  nor  any  man,  may  t.hink 
otherwise,  but  that  I  have  most  just  reason  not  to  he  silent  in  a  wrong 
so  intolerable,  the  interest  of  blood,  which  I  have  to  any  of  them,  of 
whose  death  I  complain;  either  by  the  house  of  Balgony  Lunday  or 
Silvcrton-Hill,  albeit  it  is  easy  to  be  made  manifest  and  sufficient  to 
move  me,  yet  it  is  not  the  sole  motive  of  my  breach  of  silence.  But  the 
interest  of  received  courtesy,  and  the  heap  of  infallible  tokens  of  true 
aficction,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  stir  me  thereto,  unless  I  would  prove 
the  most  ingrate  in  the  world,  and  senseless  of  the  greatest  injuries  that 
can  be  done  unto  myself;  for  who  killed  King  James,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  in  that  part  of  the  injury,  whiqh  is  done  unto  me  therein, 
he  bath  done  as  much  as  robbed  me  of  my  life,  and  all  my  fortunes  and 
friends. 

With  such  constant  and  loving  impressions  of  me,  as  are  neither  to  be 
recovered  nor  duly  valued ;  for  his  Majesty,  from  the  third  year  of  my 
Age,  did  practise  honourable  tokens  of  singular  favour  towards  me,  daily 
augmented  them  in  word,  in  writ,  in  deed,  accompanied  them,  with 
gifts,  patents,  offices,  xecommendations,  both  in  private  and  publick,  at 
home  and  abroad,  graced  80  far,  that  <I  could  scarce  ask  any  thing,  but  I 
could  have  obtained  it. 

How  much  honour  he  hath  done  unto  me,  there  needs  no  witness 
unto  your  Majesty,  who  is  sufficient  for  many;  no  less  is  my  Lord 
Marquis  of  Hamilton's  friendship  established  by  mutui4  obligation  of 
most  acceptable  offices  continued  by  our  ancestors  these  three  generations, 
engraven  in  the  tender  minds  and  years  of  the  Marquis  itnd  me,  in 
the  presence  of  our  soverdgn  King  James*  For  the  Marquis's  father^ 
who  with  the  right  hand  on  his  head,  and  the  left  on  mine,  did  ofier  us 
(young  in  years  so  joined)  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand,  recommending 
me  to  his  Majesty's  favour,  said,  I  take  God  -to  witness,  that  this  young 
man's  father  was  the  best  friend  that  ever  I  had,  or  shall  have  in  this 
world.  Whereupon,  the  young  lord  resolved  to  put  trust  in  me,  and  I' 
fully  to  addict  myself  to  him,  to  deserve  of  hira  as  much  commendationi 
as  my  father  did  of  his  father.  -^ 

This  royal  celebration  of  our  friends  rooted  -itsdf  so  deep  in  my  mind, 
that  to  myself  1  purposed  this  remembrance,  giving  it  to  my  young 
lord,  and  to  my  familiar  friends,  and  set  it  upon  the  l^ks  of  ny  study» 
Semper  Hamikoniumy  SfC, 

Always  the  King  and  Hamilton 

Within  thy  breast  conservei 
Whatever  be  thy  actions, 

Let  princes  two  deserve^ 

TOL.  iir.  c  c 
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Neither  was  it  in  vain,  for  both  our  loves  increased  with  our  age,  the. 
Marquis  promising  to  engage  his  life  and  whole  estate  for  me,  if  need 
was,  and  so  share  his  fortunes  with  me ;  and  not  only  promising,  but 
also  performing,  whenever  there  was  occasion ;  yea,  for  my  sake  ofiering 
to  hazard  his  life  in  combate,  whose  mind  in  wishing  me  well,  whoie 
tongue  in  honouring  of  me,  and  whose  hands  and  means  in  defending 
mc  (both  absent  and  present  unto  the  last  period  of  his  life)  hath  ever 
assisted  me. 

I  should  be  more  tedious  than  was  fit,  if  I  should  rehearse  eveiy 
particular  favour  so  manifestly  known  to  the  whole  court,  and  to  the 
friends  of  us  both.  Who  then  can  justly  blame  me  demanding  justice^ 
as  well  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  of  my  most 
gracious  sovereign  King  James,  seeing  I  know  whom  to  accuse  ?  My 
profebsion  of  physick,  nor  my  education  to  letters,  cannot  serve  to 
hinder  me  from  undertaking  the  hardest  enterprise  that  ever  any  Romaa 
undertook,  so  far  as  the  law  of  conscience  will  give  way« 

■ 

Why  should  I  stay  at  the  decay. 

Of  Hamilton's  the  hope  ? 
Why  shall  I  see  thy  foe  so  free. 

Unto  this  joy  give  scope  ? 
Rather  I  pray  a  doleful  day 

Set  me  in  cruel  fate : 
Than  thy  death  strange  without  revenge. 

Or  him  in  safe  estate. 

This  soul  to  heaven,  hand  to  the  dead  I  vow ; 

No  fraudful  mind,  nor  trembling  hand,  I  have: 
If  pen  it  shun,  the  sword  revenge  shall  follow : 

Soul,  pen,  and  sword,  what  thing  but  just  do  crave? 

What  affection  I  bore  to  the  living,  the  same  shall  accompany  tho 
dead ;  for,  when  one  (whose  truth  and  sincerity  was  well  known  unto  bm) 
told  me,  that  it  was  better  for  the  chiefest  of  my  friends,  the  Marqnii  of 
Hamilton,  to  be  quiet  at  home  in  Scotland,  than  eminent  in  the  court 
of  England ;  to  whom,  by  the  opinion  of  the  wiser  sort,  hb  beiiu;  at 
court  will  cost  him  no  less  than  his  life;  sith  that,  I,  stretching  forth 
mine  arm  (apprehending  some  plots  laid  against  him)  answered,  If  no 
man  dare  to  revenge  his  death,  I  vow  to  God,  this  hand  of  mine  shall 
revenge  it :  Scarcely  any  other  cause  to  be  found,  than  the  bond  of  onr 
*  close  friendship,  why,  in  the  scroll  of  noblemen's  names,  who  were  to 
be  killed,  1  should  be  set  down  next  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  .and 
under  these  words,  (viz.  The  Marquis,  and  Doctor  Eglisham  to  embalm 
him)  to  wit,  to  the  end  that  no  discoverer  or  revenger  should  be  left; 
this  roll  of  names,  I  know  not  by  what  destiny,  found  near  to  Westmin- 
ster,  about  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  death,  and  brou|^t  to 
the  Lord  Marquis  by  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Oldbarro^  ooa 
of  the  privy-council  of  Scotland,* did  cause  no  terror  in  me,  until  I  did 
see  the  Marqub  poisoned,  and  remembered,  that  the  rest  therein  noted 
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were  dead,  and  myself,  next  pointed  at,  only  surviving.     Why  stay  1 
any  more  ?    The  cause  requireth  no  more  the  pen,  but  the  sword. 

I  do  not  write  so  bold,  because  I  am  amongst  the  duke's  enemies ;  but 
I  have  retired  myself  to  his  enemies,  because  I  was  resolved  to  write  and 
do  earnestly  against  him,  as  may  very  well  appear:  For,  since  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton's  death,  the  most  noble  Marquis  dc  Fiatta, 
ambassador  for  the  most  Christian  Kina  of  France,  and  also  Buckintr. 
ham's  mother,  sent  on  every  side  to  seek  me,  inviting  me  to  them.  But 
I  did  forsake  them,  knowing  certainly  the  falshood  of  Buckingham 
would  suffei  the  ambassador  rather  to  receive  an  affront,  than  to  be 
unsatisfied  of  his  blood-thirsty  desire  of  my  blood,  to  silence  me  with 
death  (for,  according  to  the  proverb,  The  dead  cannot  bite)  if  he  could 
have  found  me.  For  my  Lord  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  was  often  crossed 
by  Buckingham,  with  bis  brother  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  now 
dead,  and  one  of  the  roll  found  of  those  that  were  to  be  murdered,  well 
assured  me,  that,  where  Buckingham  once  misliked,  no  apology,  no 
submission,  no  reconciliation,  could  keep  him  from  doing  mischief. 

Neither  do  I  write  this  in  this  fashion,  so  freely,  for  any  entertainment 
here  present,  which  I  have  not,  nor  for  any  future,  which  I  have  no 
ground  to  look  for ;   seeing  Buckingham  hath  ao  much  mbled  your 
IMajesty,  that  he  hath  caused,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  all  nations,  all 
British  natives  to  be  disgraced  and  mistru^ed;  your  Majesty's  most 
royal  word,  which  should  be  inviolable,  your  hand  and  seal,  which 
should  be  infringeable,  to  be  most  shamefully  violated,  and  yourself  to 
be  most  ingrate  for  your  kind  usage  in  Spain ;   which  Buckinghana 
maketh  to  be  requited  with  injuries  in  a  most  base  manner;    under 
protestation  of  friendship,  a  bloody  war  being  kindled  on  both  sides, 
whereby  he  hath  buried  with  King  James  the  glorious  name  of  Peace- 
making King,  who  had  done  much  more  justly  and  advisedly^  if  h^ 
had  procured  peace  unto  Christendom ;  whereby  small  hope  I  have  oif 
obtaining  justice  on  my  most  just  complaint,  unto  which  my  dear  afifec^ 
tion   unto   my   dear   friends    murdered,  and  extreme   detestation  of 
Buckingham's  violent  proceedings  hath  brought  me.     Your  Majesty 
may  find  most  just  causes  to  accuse  him  in  my  petition  to  the  parlia- 
ment, which  shall  serve  for  a  touch-stone  to  your  Majesty,  and  a  whet- 
stone to  me  and  many  other  Scotchmen ;  and  which,  if  it  be  neglected, 
will  make  your  Majesty  to  incur  a  censure  amongst  all  virtuous  men  ii| 
the  world,  that  your  Majesty  will  be  loth  to  bear  of^  and  I  am  astonished 
to  express  at  this  time. 

A  serpent  lurketh  in  the  grass* 

No  other  way  there  is  to  be  found  to  save  your  honour,  but  to  give 
way  to  justice  against  that  traitor,  Buckingham,  by  whom  manifest 
danger  approachcth  to  your  Majesty,  uo  otherwise  than  death  ap- 
proached to  King  James. 

If  your  Majesty  will,  therefore,  take  any  course  therein,  the  ex- 
amination upon  oath  of  all  those,  that  were  about  the  King  and  the 
liarquis  of  Hamilton  in  their  sicknessy  or  at  their  deaths,  or  after  their 
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deaths^  before  indifferent  judg^  (no  dependants  on  Buckingbam)  viU 
serve  for  sufficient  proof  of  Buckingham  s  guiltiness.  In  the  mean  time, 
until  I  sec  what  be  the  issue  of  my  complaint,  without  any  mora 
speech,  1  rest 

Your  Majcst/s  daily  Suppliant, 

GEORGE  EGUSHAM. 


To  the  fnost  honourable  the  NohiUty,  KnightSy  and  Bitrgesset  of  ih 

Parliament  of'  England^ 

The  humble  Petition  of  George  EgUsham^  Doctor  ffPhytkky  &ni  one  ef 
the  PhygiciaM  to  King  James  of  happy  Memory,  for  Mi  Mqfettft 
Person,  above  the  Space  often  Years. 

^VHEREAS  the  chief  human  care  of  kings,  and  courts  of  pailia- 
mcnt,  is  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  subjects  livet^  libeitia^ 
and  estates,  from  private  and  publick  injuries,  to  the  end  that  all  things 
may  be  carried  in  the  equal  balance  of  justice,  without  which  m 
monarchy,  no  commonwealth,  no  society,  no  family,  yea,  no  naa'i 
life  or  estate  can  consist,  albeit  never  so  little :    It  cannot  be  thoiig{bt 
unjust  to  demand  of  kings  and  parliaments  the  censure  of  wrongs  the 
consideration  whereof  was  so  great  in  our  monarch  of  happy  meinoiy, 
King  James,  that  he  hath  often  publickly  protested,  even  in  the  preMnoe 
of  his  apparent  heir,  that,  if  his  own  son  should  commit  murder,  or 
any  such  execrable  act  of  injury,  he  would  not  spare  him,  but  woold 
have  him  die  for  it,  and  would  have  him  more  severely  punished  thia 
any  other:    For,  he  very  well  observed,  no  greater  injustice,  no  injon 
more  intolerable  can  be  done  by  man  to  man,  than  murder.     Id  aU 
other  wrongs  fortune  hath  recourse ;  the  loss  of  honour,  or  goods,  naj 
be  repaired,  satisfaction  may  be  made,  reconciliation  may  be  procoTM, 
so  long  as  the  party  injured  is  alive.     But,  when  the  party  injured  is 
bereft  of  his  life,  what  can  restore  it  ?  What  satisfaction  can  be  picm 
him  ?    Where  shall  the  murderer  meet  with  him,  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  unU*ss  he  be  sent  out  of  this  world  to  follow  his  spirit,  which,  \n 
his  wickedness,  he  hath  separated  from  his  body  ?     Therefore,  of  aD 
injuries,  of  all  the  acts  of  injustice,  of  all  things  most  to  be  looked  inlis 
murd'*r  is  the  givatest ;  and,  of  all  murders,  the  poisoning,  under  tnuft 
Bud  profession  of  friendship,  is  the  most  heinous ;  which,  if  you  lofief  to 
go  unpunished,  let  no  man  think  himself  so  secure  to  live  amongit  jon^ 
us  amongst  the  wildest  and  most  furious  beasts  in  the  world :   For,  hj 
vigil ancy  and  industry,  means  may  be  had  to  resist,  or  evict,  the  mad 
violent  bvast  that  ever  nature  bred ;    but,  from  folse  and  treachcHW 
hearts,  fr.)m  poisoning  murders,  what  wit  or  wisdom  can  defmd? 

This  concornrth  your  lordships,  every  one  in  particular,  aa  wed  'M 
myself.    They  (of  whose  poisoning  your  petitioner  compluaedi) 
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King  James,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  others^  whose  names  after 
shall  be  expressed,  have  been  the  most  eminent  in  the  kingdom,  and  sat 
on  these  benches,  whereon  your  honours  do  now  sit.  The  party,  whom 
your  petitioner  accuseth,  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  is  so 
powerful,  that,  unless  the  whole  body  of  a  parliament  lay  hold  on  him, 
no  justice  can  be  had  of  him.  For,  what  place  is  there  of  justice^ 
what  office  of  the  crown,  what  degree  of  honour  in  the  kingdom,  which 
he  hath  not  sold ;  And  sold  in  such  craft,  that  he  can  shake  the  buyer 
out  of  them,  and  intrude  others  at  his  pleasure  f 

All  the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  all  the  officers  of  state,   are  his 
bound  vassals,  or  allies,  and  are  afraid  to  become  his  out-casts,  as  it  is 
notorious  to  all  his  Majesty's  true  and  loving  subjects ;  yea,  so  far  hath 
his  ambitious  practice  gone,  that  what  the  king  would  have  done^ 
could  not  be  done,  if  he  opposed  it;  whereof  many  instances  may  be 
given,  whensoever  they  shall  be  required :  Neither  are  they  unknown  to 
this  honourable  assembly,  howsoever  the  means  ke  useth  be,  whether 
lawful  or  unlawful,  whether  human  or  diabolick,  so  he  tortureth  the 
kingdom,  that  he  procureth  the  calling,  breaking,  or  continuing  of  the 
parliament,  at  his  pleasure;    placing  and  displacing  the  officers  of 
justice,  of  the  council  of  the  king's  court,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  his 
violent  pleasure,  and  as  his  ambitious  villainy  moveth  him.    What 
hope,  then,  can  your  petitioner  have,  that  his  complaint  should  be 
heard,  or,  being  heard,  should  take  effect  ?    To  obtain  justice  he  may 
despair ;  to  provoke  the  duke  to  send  forth  a  poisoner,  or  murderer,  to 
dispatch  him,  and  send  him  after  his  dead  friends  already  murdered,  he 
may  be  sure  of  this  to  be  the  event.     Let  the  event  be  what  it  will, 
come  whatsoever  can  come,  the  loss  of  his  own  life  your  petitioner 
valueth  not,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  such  eminent  friends, 
esteeming  his  life  cannot  be  better  bestowed,  than  upon  the  discovery 
of  so  heinous  murders.    Yea,  the  justness  of  the  cause,  the  deamess 
and  nearness  of  his  friends  murdered,  shall  prevail  so  far  with  him, 
that  he  shall  unfold  unto  your  honours,  and  unto  the  whole  world, 
against  the  accused,  and  name  him  the  author  of  so  great  murders, 
George  Villers,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  which,  against  any  private  man^ 
are  sufficient  for  his  apprehension  and  torture.    And,  to  make  his  com- 
plaint not  very  tedious,  he  will  only,  for  the  present,  declare  unto  your 
honours  the  two  eminent  murders  committed  by  Buckingham,  to  wit, 
of  the  King's  Majesty,  and  of  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton ;  which, 
for  all  the  subtlety  of  his  poisoning  art,  could  not  be  so  cunningly 
conveighed,  as  the  murderer  thought,  but  that  God  hath  discovered 
manifestly  the  author.     And,  to  observe  the  order  of  the  time  of  their 
death,  because  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton  died   first,  his  death 
shall   be  first   related,  even  from  the  root  of  his  first  quarrel  with 
Buckingham,  albeit  many  other  jars  have  proceeded,  from  time  to  time, 
betwixt  them. 
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Concerning  the  Poisoning  of  the  Lord  Marquis  rf  HamiUm. 
•  .  .  . 

.  BUCKINGHAM,  once  raised  from  the  bottom  of  fortune's  wheel 
to  the  top,  by  what  desert,  by  what  right  or  wrong,  no  matter  it  is ;  (by 
his  carriage  the  proverb  is  verified)  '  Nothing  more  prould  than  basest 
blood,  wiR'n  it  doth  rise  aloft/  He  suffered  his  ambition  to  cany  him- 
self so  far,  as  to  aspire  to  match  his  blood  with  the  blood  royal  both  of 
England  and  Scotland.  And,  well  knowing,  that  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton  was  acknowledged  by  King  James  to  be  the  prime  man  io  bis 
dominions,  who,  next  to  his  own  line,  ia  his  proper  season,  might  clain- 
an  hereditary  title  to  his  crown  of  Scotland,  by  the  daughter  of  King 
James  the  Second^  and  to  the  crown  of  England,  by  Joan  of  Sorocnet,' 
wife  to  King  James  the  First,  declared,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  heretrix 
of  England  to  be  in  her  due  rank,  never  suffered  the  king  to  be  at  rest, 
but  urged  him  always  to  send  some  of  his  privy-council  to  ^icit  the 
marquis  to  match  his  eldest  son  with  Buckingham's  niece,  making  great 
promises  of  conditions,  which  the  mean  family  of  the  bride  -coald  not' 
perform  without  the  king's  liberality,  to  wit,  fifty  thousand  poinds 
sterling,  valuing  five  hundred  thousand  florins  with  the  earldom  of 
Orkney,  under  the  title  of  Duke,  and  whatsoever  the  marquis  would 
accept,  even  to  the  first  duke  of  Britain. 

'  The  glorious  title  of  a  duke  the  marquis  refused  twice,  upon  special* 
reasons  reserved  to  himself. 

.  Tht  matter  of  money  was  no  motive  to  cause  the  marquis  to  match 
his  son  so  unequal  to  his  degree,  seeing  Buckingham  himself,  the  chief' 
of  her  kindred,  was  but  a  novice  in  nobility,  his  father  obscure  amongrt 
gentlemen,  his  mother  a  serving-woman ;  and  he,  being  infamous  for  his ' 
frequent  consultation  with  the  ring-leader  of  witches,  principally  that* 
false  Doctor  Lam  be,  publickly  condemned  for  witchcraft ;  whereby 
the  marquis,  knowing  that  the  king  was  so  far  bewitched  by  Bucking* 
ham,  that,  if  he  refused  the  match  demanded,  he  should  find  the  kin^s* 
deadly  hatred  against  him;  and  seeing  that  Buckingham's  niece  was  not 
yet  nubile  in  years,  and  that,  before  the  marriage  should  be  confirmed, 
a  way  might  be  found  out  to  annul  it ;  unto  which  he  was  forced  fay 
deceitful  importunity ;  theivfore  he  yielded  unto  the  km^s  desire  of  tlia- 
match :  Whereupon,  Buckingham  and  his  faction,  fearing  that  delays ' 
would  bring  lets,  urged  my  Lord  Marquis  to  send  for  his  son,  upon  a 
Sunday  morning  betimes,  in  all  haste,  from  London  to  Court  at  Green»  ■ 
wich ;  where  never  a  word  was  spoken  of  marriage,  to  the  yonng  lord,  ■ 
till  a  little  bcfon*  supper,  and  the  marriage  made  before  the  king  after  • 
supper.    And,  to  make  it  more  authenlick,  Buckingham  caused  bis 
niece  to  be  laid  in  bed  with  the  marquis's  son,  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
king's  chamber,  and  in  his  Majesty's  presence,  albeit  the  bride  was  yet ' 
innubile.     Many  were  astonished  at  the  sudden  news  thereof,  all  the 
marquis's  friends  fretting  thereat,  and  some  writing  unto  him  very  scorn* 
ful  letters  for  the  same. 

The  marquis,  having  satisfied  the  kin^s  demands,  did  what  he  could  to 
prevent  the  confirmation  of  the  marriage,  and  intended  to  send  his 
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beyond  the  seas,  to  travel  through  France,  and  so  to  pass  his  time 
abroad,  until  that  means  were  found  out  to  unty  that  knot,  which 
Buckingham  had  urged  the  King  to  tie  upon  his  son. 

But  Buckingham,  to  countermand  the  marquis's  design,  causes  the 
marquis's  son,  to  be  sworn  gentleman  of  the  prince's  bed-chamber, 
and  so  to  be  detained  with  him  within  the  kingdom,  until  that  th^ 
bride  was  at  years  ripe  for  marriage. 

The  time  expired  that  Buckingham's  niece  became  marriageable ; 
Buckingham  sent  to  the  marquis,  to  desire  him  to  make  the  marriage 
to  be  compleatly  confirmed. 

The  marquis  (not  willing  to  hear  of  any  such  matter)  answered 
briefly,  he  scorned  the  motion. 

This  answer  was  reported  to  Buckingham,  who  seeing  himself  like 
to  be  frustrated  of  his  ambitious  matching  of  his  niece,  and  perceiving 
that  the  lord  marquis  was  able  to  raise  a  great  faction  ag;ainst  him, 
whether  King  James  did  live  or  die,  was  mightily  incenaed gainst  the 
marquis:  at  the  first  encounter  with  him,  did  chaUnige  him  for 
speaking  disdainfully  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  marquis  replied,  he  did  not  remember  any  offensive  words 
uttered  by  himself  against  Buckingham.  Buckingham  then  proudly 
said  unto  him,  out  of  the  words  of  thy  mouth  I  will  judge  thee;  for 
you  have  said,  you  scorn  the  motion  of  matching  with  my  house^ 
which  I  made  unto  you.  The  marquis  answered,  that,  if  he  had  said  so, 
it  became  not  the  duke  to  speak  unto  him  in  that  fashion.  So  Buck* 
ingham  threatened  to  be  revenged:  The  marquis  uttered  his  defiance; 
and  thus  the  quarrel  began,  which  four  or  five  times  was  reiterated, 
and  as  often  reconciled  by  the  Marquis  de  Fiatta,  a  little  bofore  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  fell  sick ;  wherein  it  is  very  evident,  that  the 
quarrel  hath  been  very  violent,  that  needed  so  many  reconciliations. 
The  duke's  fire  of  his  anger  and  fury  being  unextinguishable,  as  King 
James  did  often  censure  him  in  his  absence,  albeit  a  favourite  ;  that  he 
was  wonderful  vindicative,  whose  malice  was  insensible  towards  my 
Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  did  well  shew  itself,  as  shall  appear 
hereafter. 

Hardly  can  any  man  tell,  whether,  by  the  marquis  in  his  sickness, 
Buckingham  was  more  suspected,  than  accused,  of  the  poison  given,  or 
to  be  given  him  ;  for  he  would  not  taste  of  any  thing  that  was  sent  to 
him  by  any  of  Buckingham's  friends,  but  he  would  have  some  of  his 
servants  taste  of  it  before  :  And  for  the  love  that  was  mutual  between 
him  and  your  petitioner  (which  he  would  never  suflcr  to  go  out  of  his 
sight  during  his  sickness)  your  petitioner  east  off  all  that  he  took  in 
that  time,  unto  whom  his  suspicion  of  Buckingham  he  expressed  by 
name  before  sufficient  witness,  who  will  testify  it  upon  oath,  if  there 
be  any  course  taken  therein  for  the  search  thereof.  All  the  time  of  hfs 
sickness,  he  intreated  your  petitioner  not  to  sufier  my  lord  of  Buckingham 
to  come  near  him ;  and  your  petitioner  having  often  sent  word,  and 
also  sometimes  signified  himself  to  Buckingham,  that  there  was  no  fy, 
opportunity  to  see  the  marquis,  pretending  something  to  be  minislre^ 
to  him:  But,  when  your  petitioner  could  find  no  more  excuses,  he 
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told  my  lofd  marquis,  that  he  had  put  away  my  lord  of  Backinghaai 
so  often,  that  he  could  not  keep  him  away  any  lunger,  but  that  he 
must  needs  see  him. 

Then  he,  knowing  Buckingham's  visitation  to  proceed  of  dissiroulatioiiy 
rcqu(^ted  your  petitioner,  at  last,  to  find  the  means  to  get  him  away 
quickly;  which  your  petitioner  did,  interrupting  Buckingham'! 
discourse,  and  intreating  him  to  suffer  my  lord  marquis  to  be 
quiet. 

This  did  evidently  show  my  lord  marquis's  disliking  and  distnistiiig 
of  Buckingham,  whereas  he  was  well  pleased  with  other  noblemenTt 
company.  All  the  time  of  his  sickness,  the  duke  and  my  Lord  Denbigjb 
would  not  suffer  his  own  son  to  come  to  him,  pretending  that  he  was 
»ls<3  sick ;  which  was  false  for  the  time  that  my  lord  marqui»  called 
for  him.  After  this,  your  petitioner  advised  his  lordship  to  dispose 
of  his  estate^  and  of  his  conscience;  his  sickness  was  not  without 
danger,  which  your  petitioner,  four  days  before  my  lord's  death,  did 
in  such  manner  perceive,  that  he  had  cause  to  despair  of  his  health,  bat 
intreated  him  to  commit  all  the  care  of  his  health  to  God  and  his 
physicians,  assuring,  howsoever  he  had  gotten  wrong  abroad,  he  should 
get  none  in  the  cure  of  his  disease. 

At  length  his  lordship  burst  out  in  those  words  to  my  Lord  Denbigh, 
^  It  is  a  great  cruelty  in  you,  tliat  you  will  not  suffer  my  son  to  come  to 
me  when  I  am  dying,  that  I  may  sec  him,  and  speak  to  him  before  I 
die/  So  they  delayed  his  coming  with  excuses,  until  my  lord's 
agony  of  death  was  near,  to  the  end  that  he  should  not  have  time  to 
give  his  son  private  instructions  to  shun  the  marriage  of  Buckingam's 
niece,  or  to  signify  unto  him  the  suspicion  of  poison :  For  they  had 
rather  his  eon  should  know  any  thing,  than  either  of  these;  yet  many 
did  suspect  his  poison  before  he  died  :  For,  two  days  before  his  death, 
two  of  his  servants  died  with  manifest  signs  and  suspicion  of  poison, 
the  one  belonging  to  the  wine-cellar,  the  other  to  the  kitchen. 

The  fatal  hour  being  come,  that  my  lord  marquis  deceased,  your 
petitioner  intreated  all  that  were  present,  to  suffer  no  man  to  touch  his 
body,  until  he  returned  to  sec  it  opened.  For  then  he  protested 
earnestly,  that,  all  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  judged  him  to  be 
poisoned ;  but  this  poison  was  such,  and  so  far  gone,  that  none  conld 
help  it:  Nevertheless,  to  have  the  matter  concealed,  Buckinghun 
would  have  him  buried  that  same  night  in  Westminster  church,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  his  burial  to  be  kept  afterwards,  saying,  that  such 
delicate  bodies  as  his  could  not  be  kept. 

But  his  friends,  taking  hold  of  the  caveat  before  given  by  your 
petitioner,  refused  so  to  do,  and  replied,  that  they  would  have  him,  as 
became  him,  to  be  buried  in  Scotland,  in  his  own  chapel,  where  all  his 
ancestors  have  been  buried  for  more  than  these  four-hundred  yean;  and 
that  his  body  must  first  be  visited  by  his  physicians. 

No  sooner  was  he  dead,  when  the  force  of  the  poison  had  overcome 
the  force  of  his  body,  but  it  began  to  swell  in  such  sort,  that  hk 
thighs  were  swoln  six  times  as  big  as  their  natural  proportion ;  Us 
belly  became  as  big  as  the  belly  of  an  ox,  his  arms  as  the  natajal 
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quantity  of  his  thighs,  his  neck  as  broad  as  his  shouldersy  hit  cheeka 
over  the  top  of  his  nose,  that  his  nose  could  not  be  seen  or  distinguish* 
cd ;  the  skin  of  his  forehead  two  fingers  high  swelled,  the  hair  of  hit 
beard,  eye-brows,  and  head,  so  for  distant  from  one  another,  as  if  aii 
hundred  had  been  taken  out  between  each  one ;  and  when  one  did  touch 
the  hair,  it  came  away  with  the  skin  as  easily,  as  if  one  had  pulled  haj 
out  of  an  heap  of  hay.  He  was  ail  over,  his  neck,  breast,  shoulderii 
arms,  and  brows,  I  say,  of  divers  colours,  fuU  of  waters,  of  the  yiint 
colour,  some  white,  some  black,  some  red,  some  yellow,  some  green, 
some  blue,  and  that  as  well  within  his  body,  as  wiuout. 

Also,  the  concavities  of  his  liver  green,  his  stomach,  in  some 
places,  a  little  purpurated  with  a  blue  clammy  water,  adhering  to  th« 
sides  of  it;  his  mouth  and  nose  foaming  blood  mixed  with  firoth 
mightily,  of  divers  colours,  a  yard  high.  Your  petitioner,  being  sent 
for  to  visit  his  body,  and  his  servants  all  flocking  about  him,  sayings 
See,  see,  presently  weeping,  said,  he  was  poisoned,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  suffered. 

Moreover,  he  said,  that,  albeit  his  speech  might  cost  him  bis  life^ 
yet,  seeing  his  sorrow  had  extorted  that  speech  out  of  him,  he  would 
make  it  manifest,  and  would  have  a  jury  of  physicians.  Presently, 
some  of  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  friends  said.  We  must  send  (• 
my  lord  duke,  that  he  may  send  his  physicians ;  but  your  petitioner 
replied.  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  duke's  physicians  ?  Let  us  hare 
indifferent  men.  Captain  Hamilton,  hearing  your  petitioner  so 
boldly  take  exceptions  at  Buckingham,  and  judging  that  he  had 
good  reason  for  what  he  had  spoken,  said,  *  For  all  that,  let  us  send  to 
the  duke,  and  signify,  that  all  who  have  seen  the  marquis's  body,  botk 
physicians,  chirurgeons,  and  others,  may  see  that  he  is  poisoned,  and 
that  his  friends  desire  more  physicians  out  of  the  college  of  London, 
besides  the  duke's  physicians,  to  bear  witness  in  what  case  the  marquis's 
body  is  in;  and  then,  if  the  duke's  conscience  be  guilty  (said  the 
captain)  it  will  shew  itself,'  as  indeed  it  did:  For  the  duke,  beiog 
advertised  hereof,  sent  for  his  own  physicians,  and  others  out  of 
London,  whom  he  caused  first  to  be  brought  unto  him,  before  they 
went  to  see  the  marquis's  body,  giving  them  his  directions  in  these 
words,  viz. 

''  My  Masters,  there  is  a  bruit  spread  abroad,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  is  poisoned  ;  go  see,  but  beware  what  you  speak  of  poison 
(which  he  said  in  a  threatening  form  of  delivery)  for  every  noblemaii 

that  dieth  must  be  poisoned." 

If  his  conscience  had  not  been  guilty,  should  not  he  have  commanded 
the  physicians  to  enquire,  by  all  means  possible,  and  make  it  known^ 
lather  tlian  to  suppress  the  speech  of  poisoning  so  worthy  a  man. 

These  physicians  being  come,  your  petitioner  with  one  hand  leading 
Doctor  More  to  the  table,  where  the  marquis's  body  was  laid,  and 
with  the  other  hand  thowing  off  the  cloth  from  the  body,  said  unto  him, 
ook  you  here  upon  this  spectacle. 

At  the  sight  whereof  Doctor  More,  lifting  up  both  hit  hands,  heart. 
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and  eyes  to  the  heavens,  astonished,  said,  Jesus  hless  me,  I  never  taw 
the  like,  I  cannot  distinguish  a  face  upon  him ;  and  in  like  manner  all 
the  rest  of  the  doctors,  and  also  the  chirurgeons^  affirmed,  that  they 
never  saw  Xhe  like,  albeit  that  they  have  travelled  and  practised  throush 
the  greatest  psut  of  Europe :  Only  one,  that  said,  My  Lord  of  Sonnw 
ampton  was  blistered  all  within  the  breast,  as  my  lord  marquis  was. 
Doctor  Leicester,  one  of  Buckingham's  creatures,  seeing  Doctor  More 
and  others  so  amazed  at  the  sight  of  my  lord's  body,  drew  first  him 
aside,  and  then  the  others,  one  after  another,  and  whispered  them  in  the 
ear  to  silence  them. 

Whereupon  many  went  away,  without  speaking  one  word;  the 
oAers,  who  remained,  acknowledged,  that  those  accidents  of  the  dead 
body  could  not  be  without  poison;  but  they  said,  they  cx)uld  not  know 
how  such  a  subtle  art  of  poisoning  could  be  brought  into  England ; 
^our  T^.iitioner  replied,  that  money  would  bring  both  the  art,  and  the 
•  ist,  from  the  furthest  part  of  the  world  into  England,  from  whence, 
aince  your  petitioner's  departure,  he  hath  conferred  with  the  skilfuUest 
pest-masters  that  could  be  found,  who  visit  the  bodies  of  those  that  die 
ef  the  venom  of  the  pesU 

They  all  admire  the  description  of  my  lord  marquis's  body,  and  testify, 
tiiat  never  any  of  the  pest  have  such  accidents,  but  carbuncles,  ruboiMy 
or  spots,  no  suck  huge  blisters  with  waters,  and  such  a  huge,  uniform  swel- 
ling to  such  dimensions,  above  six  times  the  natural  proportion.  Bat 
he  hath  met  with  some,  who  have  practised  the  poisoning  of  dogB,  to  try 
the  force  of  some  antidotes,  and  they  have  found,  that  some  poisons 
have  made  the  dogs  sick  for  a  fortnight,  or  more,  without  any  swelling, 
until  they  were  d^,  and  then  they  swelled  above  measure,  and  became 
blistered,  with  waters  of  divers  colours;  and  the  hair  came  away  with 
the  skin,  when  it  was  touched. 

The  physicians  then,  who  remained,  were  willing  to  certify  under 
their  hands,  that  my  lord  marquis  was  poisoned.  But  your  petitioner 
told  them,  it  was  not  needful,  seeing  we  must  needs  attend  Godli 
leisure  to  discover  the  author,  the  manner  being  so  apparent,  and  so 
taany  hundreds  having  seen  the  body  to  witness  it,  for  the  dooit 
were  kept  open,  for  every  man  to  behold,  and  to  be  witness  who 
would. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  making  some  counterfeit  shew  of  sorrow  to 
men  of  great  quality,  found  no  other  shift  to  divert  the  suspicion  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  marquis  from  him,  but  to  lay  it  upon  his  master,  the 
King,  saying,  that  the  marquis^  for  his  person,  spirit,  and  carriage,  was 
such  as  be  was  born  worthy  to  reign ;  but  the  King,  his  master,  bated 
him  to  death,  because  he  had  a  spirit  too  much  for  the  common-weal; 
whereby  the  duke  did  shew  hinuelf  no  good  subject  to  the  King,  who 
made  the  Kin^s  honour  to  be  tyrannical,  and  the  King  a  blood-thirrty 
murderer,  and  a  most  wile  dissmbler,  having  heaped  so  many 
honours  daily  upon  the  marquis,  even  to  the  very  last,  making  him 
lord  high  steward  of  his  Majesty's  house,  and  Judge  of  the  very  court, 
whom  he  had  made  before  viceroy  of  Scotland,  for  the  time  of  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  privy-counsellor  in  England, 
and  knight  of  the  garter,  as  if  he  had  raised  him  to  all  these  ho<« 
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nours,  that  the  murdering  of  him  might  be  the  less  suspected  to  proceed 
from  him 

The  King's  nature  hath  always  been  observed  to  have  been  so  graciouiy 
and  so  free-hearted  towards  every  one,   that  he  would  never  kav0 
wi&Iied  the  marquis  any  harm,  unless  that  Buckingham  had  put  great-^^ 
jealousies  and  fears  into  his  mind;  for,  if  any  other  had  done  it,  ht^ 
would  have  acquainted  his  favourite  therewith.      And   then  was  it' 
Buckingham's  duty  to  remove  from  the  King  such  sinistrous  concdts 
of  the  marquis,  as  the  marquis  bath    often    done  of  Buckingham, 
upholding  him   upon   all  occasions,  and  keeping  the  King  from  giving 
\vay  to  introduce  any  other  favourite:  Wherefore  Buckingham,  in  that' 
diversion  of  the  crime  from  him,  hath  notonly  made  the  King,  butalso- 
himself,  guilty  of  the  marquis's  death. 

But  Buckingham's  falshood^  and  ill  intention,  was    long    before 
rightly  discovered,  when  he  did  what  he  could  to  make  the  Eari  of 
Nethersdale  and  my  Lord  Gordon  (both  near   kinsmen  of  my-  lord^ 
marquis)  so   incensed  at  him,  that  they  had  like  all  three  to  h«ve 
killed  one  another,  if  it  had   not  been  that  my  lord  marquis,  by  hit ' 
wisdom,  did  let  them  all  know  how  they  were  abused. 

If  any  dissimulation  be  greater   than  Buckingham^  let  any  man 
judge  :  For,  when  my  lord  marquis's  body,  was  to  be  transported  from' 
White-hall,    to  his    house  at    Bishopsgate,  Buckingham    cane^  out- 
muffled  and  furred  in  his  coach,  giving  out,  that  he  was  sick  for 'sorrow- 
of  my  lord  marquis's  death ;  but,   as  soon  as  he  went  to  his  house  out , 
of  London,  before  his  coming  to  the  King,  he  triumphed,  and  domi- 
neered with  his  faction  so  excessively,  as  if  he  had  gained  some  great  * 
victory.     And,  the  next  day  coming  to  the  King,  be  put  on  a  most 
lamentable   and  mournful  countenance    for  the  death   of  my  'lord  • 
marquis.     No  greater  victory  could  he  have  gotten  to  his  mind,  than 
to  have  destioyed  that  man,  who  could,  and  would,  have  fetched  \m 
head  of!' h his  shoulders,  if  he  had  outlived  King  James,  to  have  knowa* 
his  carriage  in  the  poisoning  of  him  in  his  sicknes;    wherefore    he- 
thought  it  most  necessary  to  remove  the  marquis  before-hand. 

The  same  day  that  my  lord  marquis  died,  Buckingham  sent  my  lord  • 
marquis's  son  out  of  town,  keeping  him  as  prisoner,  that  none  could 
have  private  conference  with  him,  until  his  marriage  of  BuckinghaoA ' 
niece  was  compieated ;  but  always  either  my  Lord  Denbigh,  or  ray ' 
Lady  Denbigh,  or  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  the  Duchess  ot 
Buckingham,  or  the  Countess  of  Buckingham  was  present,  that  none  could ' 
let  him  understand  how  his  father  was  murdered.     Even  your  petitioiier ' 
himself,  when  he  went  to  see  him,  within  a  few  days  after  his  &tberV* 
death,  was  intreated  not  to  speak  to  him  of  the  poboning  of  his  father,  * 
which  he  did  conceal  at  his  first  meeting,  because  their  sorrow  was 
top  recent.     But  he  was  prevented  of  a  second  meeting,  neither  would* 
Buckingham  suffer  the  young  lord  to  go  to  Scotland,  to  see  his  &ther*ii^ 
funeral,  and  to  take  order  with  his  friends,  concerning  his  fathcr^s  estate, 
for  tear  that  their  intended  marriage  should  be  overthrown. 

This  captivity  of  the  young  lord  marquis  lasted  so  long,  until  that 
Buckingham  caused  his  Majesty,  King  Charles,  to  take  the  young  lord 
with  himself  and  Buckingham  into  St.  James's  Park,  discharging  all 
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others  from  following  them;  and  there  to  persuade  and  urge  the 
young  lord,  without  any  more  delay,  to  accomplish  the  marriage  with 
ouckingham's  niece,  which  instantly  was  performed  ;  so  that  Bucking- 
ham  trusteth  and  presumeth,  that,  albeit  the  young  lord  should  under- 
stand how  his  father  was  poisoned  by  his  means,  yet«  being  mar* 
ried  to  his  niece,  he  would  not  stir  to  revenge  it,  but  comport 
with  it 

To  all  that  is  obsenred  before,  it  is  worthy  to  be  added,  that  the  bruit 
went  through  London,  long  before  the  Lord  Duke  of  Uichmond's  death, 
or  his  brother's,  or  my  Lord  of  Southampton's,  or  of  the  marquis,  that 
all  the  noblemen,  that  were  not  of  the  duke's  faction,  should  be  poisoned, 
and  so  removed  out  of  his  way. 

Also  a  paper  was  found  in  King-street,  about  the  time  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  death,  wherein  the  names  of  all  those  noblemen,  who 
have  died  since,  were  expressed  ;  and  your  petitioner's  name  also  set 
next  to  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  name,  with  these  words :  To 
embalm  mm.  This  paper  was  brought  by  my  Lord  Oldbarro'* 
daughter,  cousin-german  to  the  lord  marquis :  Likewise  a  mountebank, 
about  that  time,  was  greatly  countenanced  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  by  his  means  procured  letters  patents,  and  recommendations 
from  the  King,  to  practise  his  skill  in  physick  through  all  England; 
who  coming  to  London,  to  sell  poison,  to  kill  man  or  beast  within  a 
year,  or  half  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  a  month  or  two,  or  what  time 
prefixed  any  man  desired,  in  such  sort  that  they  could  not  be  helped 
nor  discovered.  Moreover,  the  Christmas  before  my  lord  marquis't 
death,  one  of  the  prince's  footmen  said,  that  some  of  the  great 
ones  at  court  had  gotten  poison  in  their  belly,  but  he  could  not  ti41  who 
it  was. 

Here  your  honours  considering  the  premisses  of  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  ambitious  and  most  vindicative  nature;  his  frequent 
quarrels  with  my  lord  Marquis,  after  so  many  reconciliations ;  his 
threatening  of  the  physicians,  not  to  speak  of  the  poison ;  his  tri- 
umphing after  my  lord  marquis's  death ;  his  detaining  of  his  son 
almost  prisoner,  until  the  marriage  was  compleat  with  his  niece;  the 
preceding  bruit  of  poisoning  Buckingham's  advenaiies ;  the  paper  of 
their  names  found,  with  sufficient  intimation  of  their  death,  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  word,  embalming;  the  poison-monger,  mountebank, 
graced  by  Buckingham,  may  suffice  for  ground  to  take  him  and 
torture  him,  if  he  were  a  private  men  :  And  herein  your  petitioner  moit 
earnestly  demandeth  justice  against  that  traytor,  seeing  by  act  of 
parliament  it  is  made  treason  to  conspire  the  death  of  privy- 

counsellor.  Out  of  this  declaration,  interrogateries  may  be  drawn  m 
examination  of  witnesses ;  wherein  more  is  discovered  to  begin  withal, 
than  was  laid  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  discovery  of  the  poisonii^ 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
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Concerning  the  Poisoning  of  King  James  of  happg  Memon/y  King  of 

Great  Britain, 

THE  Duke  of  Buckingham,  being  in  Spain,  advertised  by  letteTp 
bow  that  the  King  began  to  censure  him  in  his  absence  freely,  and  that 
many  spoke  boldly  to  the  King  against  him,  and  how  the  King  had 
intelligence  from  Spain  of  his  unworthy  carriage  in  Spain;  and  how 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton  (upon  the  sudden  news  of  the  princess 
departure)  had  nobly  reprehended  the  King,  for  sending  the  prince 
with  such  a  young  man,  without  experience,  and  in  such  a 
private  and  sudden  manner,  without  acquainting  the  nobility  or 
council  therewith;  wrote  a  verry  bitter  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  conceived  new  ambitious  courses  of  his  own,  and  used  all 
the  devices  he  could  to  disgust  the  prince's  mind  off  the  match  with 
Spain  so  far  intended  by  the  King ;  made  haste  home,  where,  when  he 
came,  he  so  carried  himself,  that,  whatever  the  King  commanded  in 
his  bed-chamb(T,  he  controlled  in  the  next ;  yea,  received  packets  to 
the  King  from  foreign  princes,  and  dispatched  answers  without 
acquainting  the  king  Sicrewith,  in  a  long  time  after.  Whereat  percei* 
ving  the  King  highly  offended,  and  that  the  King's  mind  was  beginning 
to  alter  towards  him,  suffering  him  to  be  quarrelled  and  affronted  in  hit 
Majesty's  presence;  and  observing  that  the  King  reserved  my  Lord  of 
Bristol  to  be  a  rod  for  him,  urging  daily  his  dispatch  for  France,  and 
expecting  the  Earl  of  Gondmor,  who,  as  it  seemed,  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  wonderfully  credited  by  the  King,  and  would  second  my 
Lord  of  Bristol's  accusations  against  him.  He  knew  also  that  the  King 
had  vowed  that,  in  despite  of  all  the  devijs  in  hell,  he  would  bring  the 
Spanish  match  about  again,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Inicosa  had  given 
the  King  bad  impressions  of  him,  by  whose  articles  of  accusation,  the 
King  himself  had  examined  some  of  the  nobility  and  privy-councilf 
and  found  in  the  examination,  tliat  Buckingham  had  said,  after  his 
coming  from  Spain,  that  the  King  was  now  an  old  man,  it  was  now 
time  for  him  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  be  confined  to  some  park,  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  hunting,  and  the  prince  to  be  prowned. 

Tlie  more  the  King  urged  him  to  be  gone  to  France,  the  more  shifts 
he  made  to  stay ;  for  he  did  evidently  see^  that  the  King  was  fully  i^ 
solved  to  rid  himself  of  the  oppressions  wherein  he  held  him. 

The  king  being  sick  of  a  certain  ague,  and  that  in  the  spring  waa  of 
itself  never  found  deadly ;  the  Duke  took  his  opportpnity,  when  all 
the  King's  doctors  of  physick  were  at  dinner,  upon  the  Monday  before 
the  King  died,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  offered  to  him  a 
white  powder  to  take,  the  which  he  a  long  time  refused ;  but,  overcome 
with  his  flattering  importunity,  at  length  took  it  in  wine,  and  imme* 
d lately  became  worse  and  worse,  falling  into  many  swoonings  and  paiii8» 
and  violent  fluxes  of  the  belly,  so  tormented,  that  his  Majesty  cried 
out  aloud  of  this  white  powder,  *  Would  to  God  I  had  never  taken  it,  it 
will  cost  me  my  life.' 
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In  like  manner  also  the  countess  of  Buckingham,  my  Lord  of  Buck* 
ingham's  mother,  upon  the  Friday  after,  the  phpicians  being  also  ab- 
sent and  at  dinner,  and  not  made  acquainted  with  her  doings,  applied 
A  plaister  to  the  King's  heart  and  breast ;  whereupon  he  grew  faint,  and 
short-breathed,  and  in  a  great  agony.  Some  of  the  physicians  after 
dinner,  returning  to  see  the  King,  by  the  offensive  smell  of  the  plaihter, 
perceived  something  to  be  about  him,  hurtful  to  him,  and  searched 
What  it  should  be,  and  found  it  out,  and  exclaimed  that  the  King  was 
poisoned.  Then  Buckingham,  entering,  commanded  the  physicians 
Out  of  the  room,  caused  one  of  them  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  his 
own  chamber,  and  another  to  be  removed  from  court ;  quarrelled  with 
others  of  the  Kin^i^S  servants  in  his  sick  Majesty's  own  prc*sence  so  far, 
that  he  ofiered  to  draw  his  sword  against  them  in  his  Majesty's  sight* 
And  Buckingham's  mother,  kneeling  down  before  his  Majesty,  cried 
out  with  a  brazen  &ce, '  Justice,  Justice,  Sir,  I  demand  justice  of  yotlr 
Majesty/  His  Majesty  asked  her,  for  what  ?  *  For  that  which  their 
lives  are  no  ways  sufficient  to  satisfy,  for  saying  that  my  son  and  I  have 
poisoned  your  Majesty/  *  Poisoned  me  ?'  said  he ;  with  that  turning 
himself,  swooned,  and  she  was  removed. 

The  Sunday  after  his  Majesty  died,  and  Buckingham  desired  the 
physicians,  who  attended  his  Majesty,  to  sign  with  their  own  hands  a 
Writ  of  testimony,  that  the  powder,  which  he  gave  him,  was  a  good 
and  safe  medicine,  which  they  refused. 

Buckingham's  creatures  did  spread  abroad  a  rumour  in  London,  that 
Buckingham  was  so  sorry  for  his  Majesty's  death,  that  he  would  have 
died,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  if  they  had  not  hindered  him'; 
which  your  petitioner  purposely  enquired  after  of  them  that  were  near 
hfim  at  that  time,  who  said,  that,  neither  in  the  time  of  his  Majesty's 
Sickness,  nor  after  his  death,  he  was  more  moved,  than  if  there  had 
ficver  happened  either  sickness  or  death  to  his  Majesty. 

One  day  when  his  Majesty  was  in  great  extremity,  he  rode  post  to 
Lbndon,  to  pursue  his  sister-in-law,  to  have  her  stand  in  sack-cloath 
in  St.  Paul's  for  adultery.  And,  another  time  in  his  Majeisty's  agony, 
lie  was  busy  in  contriving  and  concluding  a  marriage  for  one  of  hh 
eousins. 

Immediately  after  his  Majesty's  death,  the  physician,  who  was  com- 
manded to  his  chamber,  was  set  at  liberty,  with  a  caveat  to  hold  his 
peace ;  the  others  threatened,  if  they  kept  not  good  tongues  in  their 
heads. 

But,  in  the  metm  time,  the  Kingfs  body  and  head  swelled  above  mea- 
sure, his  hair,  with  the  skin  of  his  head  stuck  to  the  pillow,  and  his 
nails  became  loose  upon  his  fingers  and  toes. 

Your  petitioner  needeth  to  say  no  more  to  understanding  men,  onlj^ 
one  thing  he  beseecheth,  that  taking  the  traytor,  who  ought  to  be  taken 
vrithout  any  fear  of  his  greatness,  the  other  matten  may  be  examined', 
and  the  accessaries  with  the  guilty  punished. 
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Busjf-M,^.    . 

WE  are  utterly  undone,  this  parHament  hadi  not  only  midered  ut 
contemptible  to  the  world,  but  bath  deprived  us  of  our  practice  % 
the  King's  advocate  hath  not  got  a  fee  for  an  ex  (ffiao  business  this  half 
year ;  myself  have  drawn  no  articles  against  one  that  repeated  sermons 
with  his  family  this  twelve-month  ;  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  might  have 
spared  the  making  of  a  table  of  fees,  he  needed  not  to  haire  turned  out 
the  register  for  extortion,  unless  tbe  issue  had  been  better. 

Scrape^alL  It  is  true,  Mr.  Busy-body,  but  we  do  not  suffer  an  eclipM 
in  the  high  commission  only,  but  in  all  other  courts.  Bow-Chwch^ 
that  on  a  court-day  used  to  be  fuller  than  at  a  lermon  oA  a  Sunday, 
and  the  andience  court  in  S.  Paul's,  where  a  ma«  conld  not  hear  witti 
his  own  ears ;  the  prerogative,  consistoiy,  and  ardideacon's,  with  the 
dean  and  chapter's  courts,,  that  were  wont  to  be  crouded,  like  money 
into  an  usurer's  bag,  are  very  quiet  and  peaceable  now ;  we  cannot 
talk  false  Latin  now,  but  it  wUL  be  understood;  we  cannot  get  tm 
pounds  in  part  for  the  probate  of  a  will,  as  corpulent  Mr.  Copper-nose^ 
our  brother,  the  English  proctor,  could ;  we  cannot  put  Ponsonby't 
name  to  articles,  for  incontinency,  with  the  privity  of  the  judge,  as  here- 
tofbre  we  could,  and  then  compound  for  the  penance  ourselves*  as  we 
have  done  with  the  judge  before  his  sentence. 

Busy-body.  No  more  can  we  send  our  naessengers  into  the  country, 
that  pry  into  people's  actions  there,  as  Alderman  AbelFs  spirits  wouUI 
into  a  butt  of  unlicensed  wine.  You  know,  when  many  articles  were 
drawn  in  the  name  of  me  necessarii  promotorii  qSkn^  against  any  that 
we  knew  was  rich,  upon  no  ground  at  all,  but  hope  that  he  would  Te-- 
fuse  to  take  his  oath,  either  to  accuse  or  forswear  niinselfy  if  he  did  re» 
fuse,  then  we  would  be  paid  our  iees^;  Mr.  Advocate,  for  perusing  and 
subscribing  the  articles,  a  piece,  that  is^  two  fees,  when^it  vms  all  but^ 
one  labour;  myself  for  drawing  them,  nmniiig  iqp  and  down,  aendiog' 
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my  man,  and  twenty  pains  more,  that,  heaven  knows,  I  never  took,  my 
fees  treble,  and  the  office  would  be  careful  enough  for  their  fees ;  for 
expedition,  for  extraordinary  attendance,  bonds,  and  twenty  thingi 
more,  they  would  not  want  much  of  twenty  times  their  fees ;  and  then, 
he  remaimng  obstinate,  my  lord's  grace  would  deal  with  him,  as  he 
did  with  others,  into  prison  with  him,  no  redemption.  O  money  causes 
were  pure  good  ones ;  a  parson  would  spend  more  money,  by  delay, 
than  the  benefice  is  worth.  We  could  uot  endure  alimony,  many  of 
them  were  m  forma  paupcrii. 

ScrapeHdl.  A  pox  jon  ihem,  I  had  rather  the  judge  would  have  g^vcn 
sentence  against  my  client,  than  bestowed  a  pauper  on  me ;  I  am  sure 
the  creature,  if  he  f<dlowed  not  his  own  business  better  than  I,  he  would 
have  a  cold  barg^n  of  it ;  for  my  part,  I  fitted  him,  but  sometimes  he 
would  present  a  George  or  the  like  to  my  man,  and,  if  he  looked  after 
it,  so ;  if  not,  vale  pauper.  I  got  very  well  by  a  wench  that  has  been 
undone  in  a  dark  entry :  Sir  John  would  commute  her  penance  into  tea 
pounds,  towards  the  repair  of  P^Fs,  and  then  we  would  share  it.  A 
shop-door  could  not  be  open  on  a  holy-day,  but  the  next  Sunday  the 
church  was  saluted  with  a  carum  nobis;  and,  if  he  did  not  appear,  whe* 
ther  he  heard  of  it  or  no,  dommus  eum  in  scriptis  exeommunkavit..  Let 
him  appear,  when  he  would,  he  jmust  render  down  his  contumacy  feei» 
or  he  remains  and  is  accounted  pro  exeommunkato ;  and  when  he  is  r^ 
stoied  CkriitiJideUmnj  he  must  pay  the  officers  fees;  faith,  such  busi- 
nesses were  pretty  toys. 

Busy^bodjf.  And  I  have  gained  well  by  a  poor  will,  when  the  estat* 
has  not  amounted  to  above  forty  pounds.  I  would  persuade  the  execu- 
tor for  confirmation  to  prove  it  per  testes^  but  first  it  must  be  proved 
in  communi  forma^  and  by  that  time  some  twenty  marks  or  such  a  sum 
would  redound  to  me  out  of  the  forty;  I  never  Cared  much  for  an  ad- 
ministration. 

Scrape-aU.  But  I  did,  for  I  would  get  more  by  it,  the  inventory 
(which  my  man  should  ingross,  as  if  one  word  were  afraid  of  another) 
the  account,  and  the  qukhu  ett^  and  the  gratuity  (which  I  never  failed 
of),  than  you  could  by  an  ordinary  will.  All  Bloomsbury,  Covent- 
garden.  Long-acre,  and  Beech-lane,  were  as  fearful  of  me,  as  of  aooiw 
stable,  or  Justice  Long ;  many  a  time  have  I  stepped  in  with  them  fior 
my  fees,  and  have  had  all  content  possible.  I  should  have  thought  it 
an  ill  day  in  the  vacation,  if  I  had  not  got  a  piece. 

Btuy-bwfy.  Oh,  brother!  You  would  not  believe  how  I  delighted  in 
a  commission,  which  I  would  go  into  the  country  withal,  and  expe- 
dite; and,  if  they  would  not  give  me  ten  pounds  for  it  (which  if  a  conn- 
try  proctor  had  done,  he  would  not  have  required  above  a  piece)  I 
would  not  make  many  delays  for  the  matter,  but  have  got  it  taxed  by 
any  surrogate  (whom  I  could  persuade)  to  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  ; 
a  motion  fiies  down,  and  an  excommunication  after  it,  and  so  I  lived 
in  as  much  state  as  Augustus  Caesar.  Over  your  country,  commissiona 
would  afibrd  good  profit. 

•  Scrape-aU.  Faith,  brother,  and  I  have  cheated  many  of  my  bretbrea 
in  the  country,  who  used  to  send  me  up  businesses  ready  roasted ;  I 
would  pretend  caveats  were  entered^  ami  detain  the  busincia  in  my 
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hands  a  week  longer  than  the  time,  and  then  make  them  pay  mc,  as 
fully  for  them,  as  if  my  man  had  ingrossed  them  himself. 

Busy-body.  O,  but  I  was  as  good  at  an  appeal  as  could  be,  for,  when 
the  cause  was  ready  for  sentence,  if  I  thought  the  adverse  party  would 
not  appeal,  if  sentence  went  against  him,  1  would  persuade  the  judge 
to  give  sentence  against  my  client,  and  then  I  would  be  sure  to  appeal^ 
and,  when  I  had  appealed,  my  bill  would  exceed  a  taylor's ;  there 
would  be  pro  solicitationef  pro  sportulugioy  pro  prroato  sigtUOf  and  pro 
twc'[)ty  things  more,  that  were  never  done*  A  notable  merry  fellow  had 
a  pour  cause  appealed  thrice ;  and  then  the  adverse  party  got  a  com- 
mission of  review,  my  client  still  having  sentence ;  which,  when  he 
told,  hdw  his  enemy  had  appealed  so  often,  and  was  yet  gone  further; 
says  he,  I  have  a  proctor  that  will  follow  to  the  devil,  if  I  whip  him 
with  a  silver  lash.  And,  on  my  conscience,  1  should  have  looked  as 
scurviiy  upon  a  poor  client,  as  a  beggar  does  upon  a  beadle,  or  a  whip- 
ping-post :  for  God'ii  sake,  brother,  how  long  is  it  since  these  blessings 
failed? 

Scrape -all.  Faith,  ever  since  the  parliament  begun,  or  rather  before. 
At  the  visitation  at  St.  Magnus's  church,  when  Doctor  Duck  was 
hunted  dry-foot  into  the  water,  whero,  had  he  not  dived,  the  spaniels 
would  have  tore  him  in  pieces,  they  catched  hold  of  his  legs,  and  made 
them  swell  extremely  ;  ever  since  that  time,  wc  have  been  held  in  most 
special  contempt ;  your  whores,  that  would  have  hanged  themselves  be- 
fore to  please  us,  now  call  us  civU  villains*,  our  law,  the  bawdy  courts, 
and  they,  that  have  preserved  our  bills,  now  shew  them  us,  and  expect 
restoration ;  nay  the  ultimum  rej'ttgium  fails  us  now  :  that  is,  to  bring  a 
boy  with  fifty  or  threescore  pounds,  and,  within  a  year  or  two,  turn  him 
away,  but  keep  his  money;  this  is  a  black  tune  for  us';  ten  groats  given 
in  a  license  now  make  me  as  jocund  as  a  gratuity  often  pounds  would 
before.     Cannot  you  devise  what  course  is  to  be  taken  ? 

Busy-body,  Now,  if  I  could  draw  a  prohibition,  I  would  leave  my 
sheepskinhood,  and  convert  it  into  a  buckram  bag;  a  Westminster  at- 
torney lives  a  king's  life  now  ;  however,  I  am  (if  the  oath,  &c.  shot 
out  of  our  new  cannons  does  not  strike  us  quite  dead)  get  acquaintance 
with  parish  clerks,  and  keep  a  horse  that  can  smell  out  a  testament;  if 
my  brother  Copper-nose  would  die  once,  I  would  be  made  free  of  the 
girdlers,  and  heg  the  probation  of  citizens  and  aldermens  wills ;  if  all 
fail  me,  I  will  fly  after  Doctor  Roan  into  France,  and  then  we  will  eat 
capons,  and  revive  our  liviag. 

*  Sjr  waj  of  lidicule,  iutead  of  Civilians. 
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Tliia  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  I  think,  the  most  humorous  and  odd  of  all  the 
Pamphlets  written  against  King  Charles  the  First,  and  his  party  j  and,  tbon^ 
it  is  a  severe  invective  against  prelacy,  carries  with  it  so  mucli  merry  conceit, 
that  it  cannot  be  read  without  afi'ording  a  pretty  deal  of  mirth  and  entcrtai»- 
ment ;  especially  in  the  poetical  wiU  of  a  dying  soldier,  which  may  be  accoyaled 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  its  kind,  that  ever  was  published. 


THE  EPISTLE. 

MOST  kind  and  courteous  countrcy-men :  Being  at  Bcrwicko,  it  wfli 
my  chance  to  meet  with  two  of  my  countn'y-men  thriv,  the  one  of 
them  being  lately  come  from  London,  and  the  other  had  been  in  the 
camp ;  where,  after  salutations  past  amongst  us,  they  desired  me  to 
write  down  their  severall  collections  of  passages,  which,  I  confcsse,  are 
not  such  as  they  would  have  been,  if  mischances, bad  not  happened : 
Jor,  it  s(H3ms,  the  one  was  forced  to  burn  his  noates  at  London,  and 
the  others  were  spoylcd  with  water  at  Berwicke ;  and,  therefore,  they 
are  but  fragments,  not  whole  relations:  yet,  such  as  tliey  are,  accept 
of  them,  in  regard  of  the  good  will  of  the  giver,  who  may  one  day 
,  make  amends  for  what  is  here  omitted :  Which  v&s  he  is  truely  bound) 
so  he  will  duely  indeavour  to  performe ;  and  will  not  cease  to  informe 
you  of  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause, 
and  good  of  tlie  countrey,  whose  peace  and  prosperity  is  dayly  wished  of 

Yonr  truely  afifccted  FiiendL- 
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THE  PRINTER  TO  THE  READER. 

MARTIN  Mar-Prelat  was  a  bonny  lad. 
His  brave  adventures  maile  tbe  prelats.mad: 
Though  he  be  dead,  yet  he  hath  left  behind 
A  generation  of  the  Martin  kind. 
Yea,  there's  a  certam  aged  bonny  lasse. 
As  well  as  he,  that  brings  exploits  to  passe ; 
Tell  nut  the  bishops,  and  you  s*  know  her  name, 
Margery  Mar-Prelat,  of  renowned  fame. 

But  now,  alas,  what  will  the  prelats  doe  ? 
Her  tippit's  loose,  and  Boreas  'gins  to  blow  ; 
Shee'l  scould  in  print,  whole  volumes  till  they  roare. 
And  laugh  to  see  them  strangled  in  their  goare; 
While  Boreas  blows,  shee'U  put  his  wind  in  print^ 
And  venture  life  to  strike  their  fatall  dint : 
SheeMl  doe  as  much  for  south,  for  east,  or  west. 
If  they'll  but  venture  to  blow  at  the  beast: 
For  'tis  high  time  the  winds  should  joyne  as  one. 
To  bluster  vengeance  on  that  cursed  throne ; 
Margery  will  joy,  to  see  that  happy  day, 
The  winds  conjoyn'd  to  blow  the  beast  away : 
How  e're  the  north  sends  forth  a  lusty  gale; 
A  board  ye  prelats,  and  goe  hoyst  up  sayle : 
This  wind  will  drive  you  to  the  Romish  coast, 
Fear  not  to  got*,  the  Pope  will  be  your  host: 
To  speed  your  voyage,  if  you  want  some  wind, 
Margory  will  heipe  you,  though  she  break  behind. 
If  this  verse  (reader)  doe  offend  thy  nose, 
Vox  Borcalis  brings  perfumed  prose. 

Which  is  so  pleasant,  that  you  cannot  chuse 
But  laugh  to  read  this  merry  Northerne  News. 


WiUie. 

BROTHER  lamie,  welcome  to  Berwicke:  What  hath  drove  you 
hither  so  S(X>n  ? 

lamie. 

O  Billie  Willie,  thee  does  little  kenn  the  cause,  but  ile  tell  ye : 
When  our  brother  Scouter  came  to  Scotland,  he  left  me  to  supply 
his  place;  but  I  have  had  a  hard  task  of  it;  for  the  search  at  London 
was  hotter  the  n  the  prcsse  at  Paris,  and  the  new  invented  c  athes  exceed- 
ed the  Spanish  inquisition:  For  all  Scots  men  should  hav«  been  sworn 
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^u  fight  against  the  cause  of  God,  his  conscience,  and  his  countny; 
And  1  will  tell  thee  truly,  they  were  three  such  enemies,  as  I 
durst  not  vedturc  against  them,  and  therefore  took  my  heeli  and 
ranno  away. 

Willie.  Now  well  away  fall  them  was  the  cause  of  that;  on't!  there** 
Ijondou  news,  indeed ;  have  you  no  better? 

lamie.  I  had  once  good  store  of  news  in  my  pocket-book,  but  wae 
betyde  them  made  me  bum  it* 

IFillie,    Burn  it,  brother,  how  came  that  to  passe  f 

Imme.  Marie,  I  was  forced  to  doe  it,  or  els  the  hangman  had  done 
it  for  me,  and,  perhaps,  burnt  me  with  it ;  for  all  Scots  men  aie 
counted  Hcrctiqucs  by  the  popes  publication ;  and  there's  some  of 
Bishop  Bonners  *  brood  alive  at  London,  that  faine  would  make  marie- 
boncficn  of  us. 

Willie,  Oh,  this  moves  me  much,  and  the  more,  because  my  noatca 
had  almost  as  bad  luck  as  yours;  for  one  day,  being  riding  to  water 
my  horso,  he  stumbled,  and  I  fell  over  head  and  iuggs  in  the  river,  where 
I  was  like  to  be  drowned  ;  and  all  my  papers  (being  in  my  pocket) 
were  quite  spoyled,  insomuch  as  I  cannot  read  them :  But  now,  seeing 
our  brother  is  here,  lot  us  rubbe  up  our  memories,  and  recollect  our 
collections,  and  he  shall  put  it  down  in  the  best  order  we  can  deliver 
it;  and  you  shall  begin  first,  quoth  Willie.  Content,  quoth  lamie; 
and  thereupon  he  began  ai$  followeth  : 

My  Fellov)  Scourers^ 

I  mean  not  to  trouble  you  with  any  forraigne  news,  as  of  the 
conveening  of  the  conclave  of  cardinalls  at  Rome,  and  of  their  consul- 
tations about  the  Scots  businesse :  nor  how  thev  have  had  a  solemne 
procession,  with  pmyers,  for  the  good  successe  of  the  cartholiqac 
cause ;  nor  how  they  have  agreed  to  give  a  cardinalls  cappe  to  f  such 
as  shall  have  the  fortune  to  bring  home  the  lost  sheep  againe  to  the 
Romish  pitfold. 

Nor  will  I  trouble  you  with  the  mighty  Spanish  fleet  now  preparing 
(that  in  eighty- eight  being  but  like  a  few  fisherboats  unto  it)  which,  for 
a  while,  meani>s  only  to  hover  up  and  down  the  seas ;  or,  perhaps,  to 
dance  the  Canaries  a  turn  or  two,  and,  when  they  see  who  is  like  to 
carry  away  the  most  knocks,  then  they  mean  to  shuffle  in  for  a 
share. 

Nor  how  Banier  is  gone  to  Bohemia,  plundred  Pragge;  and,  if 
Generall  Leslyc  were  once  come  to  him  with  10000  Scots,  he  then 
would  give  the  emperour  a  visit  at  Vienna. 

Nor  how  the  French  embassadour  hath  importuned  the  hyring  ofiome 
Venetian  gal  lies  for  Marcellus,  which  is  conceived  had  befn  imployed 
for  the  n*coverie  of  the  ilands  of  Gemsey  and  Gerscy,  to  which  his 
master  laycs  a  little,  and  is  out  of  hope  ever  to  have  them,  unlcHe 
when  the  King  was  busie  in  this  expedition  for  Scotland. 

•  Who,  iritb  Queca  tftiy't  commission,  burnt,  uid  othepriM  panecitcfl^  all 
ropery.  ■    4  Arcbbubop  Laad. 
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Nor  of  the  King  of  Denraarks  dealing  at  ihe  SounU,  and  els  where, 
in  detayning  all  Scots  commanders  and  provision  from  them  that  came 
there. 

Neither  will  I  insist  how  little  the  Hollanders  observe  either  «OQn- 
federacie  or  conspiracie  in  these  troubles,  they  selling  powder  and 
shot  to  the  one,  to  kill  the  other;  and  armour  to  the  English,  tor 
defence  against  the  Scots,  shewing  themselves  right  juglcrs,  that  can 
play  with  both  the  hands,  so  they  may  have  profit.  But  I; leave  all 
these  things  to  the  news-mongers  at  London,  and  onely  tdl  you  what  i 
hoard  coiKreming  our  own  troubles. 

They  say  at  London,  that  the  cause  of  this  combustion  proceedeth 
from  a  quarrell  for  superiority,  between  black*capps  and  blew-capps ; 
the  one  afBrming  that  eater-caps  keep  square  dealing;  and  the  other  tells 
them  that  cater-capps  are  like  catcr-piilars,  which  devoure  all  where  they 
may  be  suffered ;  and  the  round  cappe  tells  the  other,  that  their  cappy 
is  never  out  of  order,  turn  it  which  way  you  will ;  and  they  staiKl  stiffly 
to  it,  that  blewcapps  are  true  capps,  and  better  then  black  ones. 

That  they  are,  quoth  Willie,  and,  if  it  comes  once  to  the  hurling  of 
capps,  we  shall  have  ten  to  their  one,  let  all  the  cater-capps  in 
Christendorae  take  their  parts. 

Others  tell  us,  quoth  lamie,  that  there  aro^c  such  a  heat  of  hierarchic 
at  Lambeth,  as  melted  all  the  monopoly  money  *  in  the  Exche- 
quor:  And  it  is  thought,  if  the  river  had  not  been  between,  it  would 
have  quite  consumed  the  power  of  the  parliaments.  But,  however, 
it  hath  cast  such  a  myst  among  the  courtiers,  as  they  cannot  discerne 
what  the  quarrell  is,  but  are  led  on  hoodwincked,  like  so  many 
blind  buzzards,  they  not  knowing  whether,  nor  for  what,  nor  to  what 
end. 

When  a  warre  was  concluded  upon,  then  they  began  to  differ  abou^ 
the  gonerall,  some  alledgiug  that  it  required  one  that  had  been  in 
service;  and  others  conceived,  greatnesse  of  persons  might  asmuch 
availe,  as  {voodnosse  of  commanders :  But  the  papists,  fearing  that  their 
patron  should  be  jusled  out  by  another,  hung  their  lippe,  and  vowed 
they  would  not  contribute,  unlesse  a  papist  were  preferred ;  which  was 
yielded  unto,  for  fear  the  expedition  should  have  miscarryed. 

We  heard  from  Scotland,  haw  the  covenantters  hoped  that  the  King 
would  get  none  but  Papists  and  Atheists  to  fight  agaist  them,  unlesse 
the  King  of  Moroco  sent  him  some  of  his  Barbarians;  and  that  they 
have  chosen,  for  their  chief  ensigne,  the  silver  bible,  and  flaming  sword, 
which  they  will  never  put  up,  untill  they  have  whipt  the  whore  of 
Babylon  out  of  their  kiiigdome ;  and  then,  if  they  fight  for  any  thing 
after,  it  will  be  to  cast  all  their  casheered  mytres  in  a  crown. 

But  the  English  tell  us  another  tale,  how  the  Kings  army  cares 
neither  for  their  ensigne,  nor  them,  but  will  teach  them  such  can- 
nonicall  doctrine,  ere  they  have  done  with  them^  as  they  never  heard  iu 
Scotland  before. 

That  the  citizens  of  London  refused  to  lend  money,  untill  all 
monopolies  were  put  down ;  whereupon,  to  please  the  people,  thirty- 

■ 

*  Moaej  raised  by  patcnii  gnnted  for  the  esUbliluBtnt  of  aoaopoUes, 
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three  patents  were  called  in  at  a  clappe :  But,  indeed,  tbcy  were  onely 
such  as  the  proctors  could  make  no  benefit  by.  But  such  as  yeeldcA 
any  profit  (thougli  with  the  greatest  grievance)  were  never  medled 
withall.  So  as  the  proctors  are  grown  now  worse  than  before,  whose 
cankered  conditions  can  never  be  cured,  untill  a  parliament  cause  their 
necks  to  be  noynted  with  the  oyle  of  a  hempsocd  halter. 

That  the  papists  and  prelats,  and  all  doanes  and  doctors,  gave  veiy 
liberally  towards  those  warres ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  good  reasons  had 
they  to  bear  the  greatest  burthen,  who  were  the  chiefest  causers  of  it, 
and  are  the  greatest  burthen  to  the  land,  and  will  reape  the  greatest 
benefit  by  it,  if  their  designo  did  not  deceive  them. 

That  the  prelats  had  a  project  to  make  all  the  lawyers  likewise  to 
contribute  to  it,  which  caused  great  contention  between  them :  where- 
upon, the  bishops  would  have  turned  the  common-law  in  cannon-law, 
and  courts  of  equity,  into  simplicity  :  But  a  great  lawyer  opposed  it, 
and  told  them  plainly,  that  albeit  it  was  spoken  abroad,  that  the 
judges  had  overthrown  the  common-law,  and  the  bishops  the  gospell, 
so  as  we  may  be  said  to  be  of  no  religion,  that  live  neither  under  law 
nor  gospell,  yet  he  hoped  to  see  a  parliament,  and  then  it  would  appeer, 
who  were  parliament  proofc,  and  who  not. 

Now  Gods  blessiug  be  upon  his  heart,  quoth  Willie,  and,  if  a 
parliament  come,  I  hope  to  sec  some  of  those  bigg-bellied  bishops,  like 
so  many  false  fellows,  for  all  their  knacks  and  knaveries,  to  shake  thm 
shanks  upon  a  gallowes :  For,  if  Gregory  once  get  them  under  hb 
hands,  all  their  tricks  and  trumperies  will  not  serve  their  tomc^ 
but  he  will  make  them  and  their  corner-capps,  look  awry  on  their 
businesse. 

Oh,  quoth  lamie,  they  arc  too  much  maintained  into  it  to  come  to 
that,  for  they  suffer  no  other  doctrine  to  be  taught,  either  in  court  or 
countrey,  but  for  the  maintaining  of  ecclesiastical]  authority ;  and 
they  have  so  prevailed,  as  every  man  stands  in  doubt  which  side 
to  turn  to.  Let  us  fight  tor  episcopacie«  says  one :  Let's  stand  for  the 
truth,  says  another :  but  then  comes  the  Kings  proclamation,  and  that 
stoppes  the  mouth  of  all  questions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  clei^gy 
cannot  but  laugh  heartily  at  the  peoples  simplicity,  who  are  so  forward 
to  fight  for  them  that  are  their  enemies. 

This  businesse  hath  been  carrycd  with  such  power  and  potencie,  as 
there  are  many  men  which  find  armes  to  this  expedition,  that  would 
be  loath  their  sword  should  be  drawn  in  the  quarrell ;  and  many 
minbters  purses  appeared  to  this  contribution,  whose  prayers  went  toe 
clean  contrary  way :  Yet,  to  please  the  pri»lats,  and  for  feare  of  suspen- 
sicm,  they  were  content  to  allow  to  this  collection. 

That  all  the  doctors,  about  Ixmdon,  have  long  laboured  foreifjbt 
groats  in  the  pound,  of  house-rent,  for  parsons  duties,  which,  in  some 
parishes,  amounts  to  eight  thousan-i  pound  per  annum,  and  in  some 
to  hvc  thousand  pound,  in  others  to  three  thousand  pound,  and  the 
least  about  five  hundred  pound  per  annum ;  which  was  like  to  have 
been  effected  the  sooner,  because  they  would  have  given  the  first  two 
yearcs  increase  towards  the  Scots  Expedition. 
Oh,  quoth  Willie,  there  had  been  brave  places  for  our  Scots  Bishops. 
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I  Give  them  a  rope  and  butteF,  quoth  laraie.  But  now  you  would 
laugh  to  3ee  how  lown-likeour  lord  bishops  walk  up  and  down  London, 
with  halfe  a  score  of  casheered  Scots  ministers  a,fter  them,  like  so  many 
.  mourning  pilgrims,  all  of  tiiera,  a»  in  a  procession,  waiting  upon  the 
old  archbishop  ;  but  ye  ken  tber?  is  an  old  saying,  *  There  can  be  no 
holy  procession  where  the  divel  .carryes  the  crosse.  Such  alterations 
and  innovations  have  been  in  the  English  churches,  as  he,  tha^had  been 
but  three  yeare  absent  out  of  the  lungdome,  could  not  have  told  at  his 
return  how  to  have  behaved  himselfein  the  churche,  when  to  have  sit, 
nor  when  to  have  stood  ;  wlien  to  have  prayed,  nor  when  to  have  read  : 
but,  as  a  dumb  Diego,  must  crouch  and  kneel  as  the  rest  did,  yet  know 
.not  for  what. 

But  God  be  thanked,  since  the  Scots  businesse  begun,  the  church 
bath  had  a  pretty  quiet  nappe  of  rest,  and  ceremonies  stand  at  a  stay. 

That,  in  the  heat  of  altering  altars,  much  contention  was  amongst 
themselves.  Some  would  have  candlesticks  placed,  and  all  other  ini- 
|)lements ;  ard  others  would  have  an  altar  made  n^ady  first,  to  receive 
the  sacrifice  when  it  should  be  sent  them ;  insomuch,  as  the  great 
doctor  of  all  church-ceremonies  protested,  *  He  was  more  troubled 
with  the  too  much  conformabienesse  of  some,  nor  with  the  non-con« 
formablenesse  of  the  others  :'  and  the  reason  .  was,  because  the  one 
runnes  too  fast  on  before,  for  the  other  to  follow  after.  This  is  no  small 
grace  for  con  formers;  why,  herein  they  were  like  Mr.  Michael  Scot, 
who  found  the  devil,  his  master,  more  worke  than  he  was  able  to  doe 

That  Paul  Tune-man,  of  the  Temple,  having  spent  a  yeares  preach- 
ing, to  prepare  his  auditorie  to  admit  of  an  altar,  at  the  last  prevailed  ; 
whereupon,  that  it  might  be  the  more  perspicuous,  ho  would  not  suffer 
any  thing  to  stand  neare  it.  But  he  brake  his  backc  with  the  removing 
of  the  pulpit,  which  stood  before  it.  And  when  he  heard  that  the  king 
and  the  Scots  were  agreed,  and  that  the  altars  were  like  to  down  againe, 
away  he  went  into  the  countrey,  where,  for  very  grief,  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  shut  out  his  feet  and  died  :  at  whose  buriall,  a  good  old 
doctor  brought  this  for  his  text  at  his  funerall  sermon,  *  He  which  was 
killed  betwixt  the  temple  and  the  altar;'  and  his  application  proved 
true.  He  consumed  his  estate  in  suits  with  the  Templors  •,  and  spent 
his  spirits  in  labouring  to  maintain  the  lawfullnesse  of  the  altar:  so  h^ 
was  killed  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

That  a  niadile  cappe,  and  (I  believe  it  was  a  blew  onu)  coming  in 
one  day  to  a  new  altered  church,  and  looking  upon  their  implements, 
told  his  friend  that  was  with  him, '  That  their  altar  bi'tokened  alteration 
of  their  religion;  their  plate,  pride;  their  clasped  booke,  obscurity 
from  the  communality ;  the  cushion,  lazinessi'  in  their  calling;  and 
their  two  darke  tapers,  blindnesse  and  ignorance:  for,  if  their  light 
shine  no  better  than  their  blind  tapers,  it  will  never  be  able  to  light  any 
man  to  heaven.' 

There  hath  been  such  a  number  of  ballad-makers,  and  pamphlet- 
writers,  imployed  this  yeare,  as  it  is  a  wonder  everything  being  printed, 
that  hath  any  thing  in  it  against  the  Scots,  as  the  Loyaltic-s  speech,  tha^ 

*  Viz.  The  lawyers  at  the  TciBpie» 
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there  was  any  roome  for  that  (which  was  made  in  Qaccn  Elisabrtbt 
time,  upon  the  Northernc  rebellion) and  now  reprinted;  but  the  aukbor 
was  ashamed  of  his  name :  after  that  dropt  the  Irish  bishops  booke, 
which  cryed  downe  all  the  Covenanters,  and  called  up  tome  Icsuiie  to 
maintaine  this  Northerne  combustion,  worse  then  the  Gunpowder-tretp 
son :  and,  if  none  come,  it  is  thought  he  will  act  the  lesoites  put  bin 
selfo,  in  something  hereafter. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  grand  service,  was  that  hot  priie  which  he 
playi^d  in  the  Starre-chamber  of  Dublin,  at  the  conventing  of  Mr.  Henrj 
Stewart,  his  wife  and  two  daujrhtors,  with  one  lames  Gray,  (or  not  tal^ 
inu;  the  oath :  his  virulent  rovilcments  against  the  cause,  and  the  maili- 
tainors  thereof,  made  his  face  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  ioynts  to  quiver, 
wliich  argued  an  ill  cause,  and  a  worse  conscience :  bnt  the  saying 
proves  true,  corrvptio  boni  pessima,  the  better  man,  the  worse  biahop* 

After  this,  one  blurts  out  a  book,  wherein  (as  if  he  had  been  a  met- 
senger  from  warres)  he  undertaken  the  ungirding  of  the  Scots  annoor, 
but,  God  be  thanked,  his  arme  was  too  short  to  reach  them ;  and  I 
hope  Gregory  Brandon  will  one  day  gird  him  up  in  a  hempen  halter,  or 
St.  lohnnestonc  ribband. 

Pox  upon  those  priests,  quoth  Willie,  let  us  heare  somewhat  els,  for 
tile's  no  goodnessc  in  them. 

Then,  quoth  lamie,  I  will  tell  you  somthing  of  poets  and  players, 
and  ye  ken  they  are  merry  fellows. 

There  was  a  poore  man  (and  ye  ken  *  povertie  is  the  badge  of  poetrie)' 
who,  to  get  a  little  money,  made  a  song;  of  all  the  cappsin  the  kingdomc, 
and,  at  every  verse  end,  concludes  thus, 

Of  all  the  capps  that  ever  I  see. 

Either  great  or  small,  blew  capps  for  me. 

But  his  mirth  was  quickly  turned  to  mourning,  for  he  was  clapt  op  in 
the  Clinke*,  for  his  boldn^sse,  to  meddlo  with  any  such  matters.  One 
Parker,  the  prelats  poet,  who  mnde  many  base  ballads  against  the  Scots, 
sped  but  little  better,  for  he  and  his  Antipodes  were  like  to  have  tasted 
of  Justice  Loni^s  liberalitie :  and  hardly  he  escaped  his  powdering-tubb, 
which  the  vulgar  people  calls  a  prison. 

But  now  he  sweares  he  will  never  put  pen  to  paper  for  the  prelafs 
againe,  but  betake  himselfe  to  his  pitcht  kanne,  and  tobacco-pipe;  and 
learne  to  sell  his  frothie  pots  againe,  and  give  over  poetrie. 

But  ile  tell  thee,  I  met  with  a  good  fellow  of  that  quality,  that  gjivp 
me  a  few  fme  vorses  ;  and,  when  I  have  done,  I  will  sing  them. 

In  the  meane  time,  let  me  tell  ye  a  lamentable  tragedie,  acted  by 
the  prolacie,  a£;ainst  the  poorc  players  of  the  Fortune  play-bousef 
which  made  them  sing. 

Fortune  my  foe,  wliy  dost  thou  frown  on  me  ?  &c. 

Or  they  having  gotten  a  new  old  play,  called,  'The  Cardinalls  Cod» 

f  The  Bispop  of  Winchester's  prison  in  Soatbwu^.  • 
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spiracie,  whom  they  brought  upon  the  stagoin  as  great  state  as  th^ 
could,  with  altars,  images,  crosses,  crucifixes,  and  the  like,  to  set  fordoi 
his  pomp  and  pride,  fiut  woefull  was  the  si^t,  to  see  how,  in  the 
middest  of  all  their  mirth,  the  puisevaiits  came  and  seised  upon  the 
poore  cardinall,  and  all  his  consorts,  and  carryed  them  away.  And 
when  they  were  questioned  for  it,  in  the  high  commission  court,  they 
pleaded  ignorance,  and  told  the  archbishop,  that  they  tooke  those  exaoH 
pies  of  their  altars,  images,  and  the  like,  from  heathen  authors.  This  did 
somewhat  asswage  his  anger,  that  they  did  not  bring  him  on  the 
stage :  but  yet  they  were  fined  for  it,  and»  after  a  littk  impiisonnientp 
gat  their  libertie.  And,  having  left  them  but  a  few  old  sWords  and 
bucklers,  they  fell  to  act  the  Valiant  Scot,  which  they  played  five  dayet 
with  great  applause,  which  vext  the  bishops  worse  then  the  other,  in* 
somuch  as  they  were  forbidden  playing  it  any  more ;  and  some  of  them 
prohibited  ever  playing  agaiue. 

Well,  quoth  Willie,  let  the  bishops  be  as  angry  as  they  will,  we  have 
acted  the  Valiant  Scot  bravely  at  Berwicke ;  and,  if  ever  1  live  to 
come  to  London,  He  make  one  my  selfe  to  make  up  the  number,  that 
it  may  be  acted  there  to,  and  that  with  a  new  addition ;  for  I  can  tell 
thee,  here's  matter  enough,  and  ye  ken  that  I  can  fence  bmvely,  and 
flish  flash  with  the  best  of  them. 

Nay,  quoth  lamie,  I  believe  you  may  save  that  labour,  for  every  ladde 
at  London  Icarnes  to  exercise  his  armes  :  there  has  bt^en  brave  brand- 
ing  amongst  the  boyes  there  upon  this  businesse,  and  they  have  divided 
themselves  into  three  companies,  the  Princes,  the  Queens,  and  the  Duke 
of  Yorks :  the  first  were  called  the  English,  the  second  the  French,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  were  called  the  Scots  Company,  who,  like  brave 
blades,  were  like  to  beat  both  the  other  two.  And  I  can  tell  thee,  that 
there  has  been  such  hot  service  amongit  them,  that  some  of  their  youngest 
souldiers  have  been  faine  to  be  carryed  heame  out  of  the  field :  where* 
upon  it  was  blabbed  abroad,  that  boyes  had  done  more  then  men  durst 
doe  here  at  Berwicke. 

But  all  this  sport  was  little  to  the  court-ladyes,  who  begun  to  be 
very  melancholy  for  lacke  of  company,  till  at  last  some  young  gentl«^ 
men  revised  an  old  game,  called, 

Have  at  thy  coat,  old  woman. 

But,  let  the  old  woman  alone,  she  will  be  too  hard  for  the  best  of  them* 
With  these,  and  the  like  passages,  the  time  was  spent,  untill  newa 
came  of  the  peace,  which  did  not  please  the  prelats,  yet  they  could  not 
tell  how  to  helpe  it :  faine  would  they  have  pickt  a  quarrell,  but  knew 
not  how,  untill  ill-lucke  at  last  did  helpe  him.  For  it  seems  that  the 
Scots  commissioners  had  made  some  noates  of  remembrance  of  such 
speeches  as  had  been  past  between  the  king  and  them  upon  the  pacifi* 
cation,  which  they  gave  unto  the  English  uobilitie,  who  being  {after 
the  kings  return)  to  give  in  accompt  of  their  proceedings  to  the  rest  of 
the  councell,  they  were  questioned  for  having  the  said  noates; and  every 
ene  made  some  excuse,  and,  like  simple  •  honeat  men,  confest  their 
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ttllynene;  and  weie  conteiit  to  hate  it  pioclayiiMdy  tbat  diey  D«fcr 
bewrd  such  words  spoken;* :  Now,  Ibnooth,  because  they  could  not  hMg 
a  few  papers,  theHbre  they  commanded  they  should  be  burnt  by  the. 
common  hangman,  who,  at  the  time  appointed,  came  in  mi  great  state,  m 
if  he  had  been  to  bi8h<^,  or  brand,  Bastwick  and  Burton  againe,  to 
thePalUce-yard  (alias,  the  prelats  puigatory)  with  a  halter  in-cadi 
hand,  with  two  trumpets  touting  before  him,  and  two  men  with  a  fern 
loose  papers  following  him ;  where,  after  reading  of  the  proclamation^ 
Gregoiy,  very  ceremoniously,  put  fire  to  the  fagots,  and  so  the  poon 
innocent  papers  payd  for  it :  .when  he  had  done,  he  ciyed,  *  God  WKm 
the  long,'  and  flourished  his  roapes,  *  If  any  man  conceale  any  suck 
papei^,  he  shall  be  hanged  in  these  halters ;'  with  which  words,  I  was 
so  afraid,  that  I  ranne  home,  and  burnt  all  my  papers,  and  ao  saved 
him  a  labour. 

Now  I  wish  the  wagge  in  a  widdie,  quoth  Willie,  that  so  abuses 
king  and  counsell,  as  we  may  not  keep  a  few  papers  for  them ;  what  a 
nischiefe  meane  diey ;  are  they  ashamed  of  their  doings,  that  the  people 
must  not  know  how  things  goe? 

So  it  seems,  quoth  lamie ;  but,  if  any  thing  were  worth  the  hearing, 
it  should  be  proclaimed  with  sound  of  trumpet ;  as  ye  kenue,  the.  last 
Lent,  the  troupers  used  to  ryde  up  and  down  streets  from  city  to  court, 
and  from  court  to  countrey,  with  their  trumpets  before  them,  which 
made  the  people  run  out  to  see  them,  as  frst  as  if  it  had  been  the 
bagge*pipes  playing  along  before  the  beares:  but,  at  their  retume,  aU 
that  was  layd  aside ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  ashamed  of  themselvesy 
th^  stole  into  the  town  alwayes  in  the  duske  of  die  evening,  when 
<iomtimes  two,  somtimes  three,  would  come  home  together,  driving 
their  horses  before,  and  a  poke-mantle  lying  on  the  saddle,  with  their 
boots  and  sword  tyed  on  the  toppe  of  it:  these  lodged  in  Smithfieid^ 
and  fed  as  long  on  their  horses,  as  their  hoast  durst  let  them. 

Others  came  home  on  foot,  widi  their  saddles  on  their  backs,  for  thej 
had  sold  their  horse  skinues,  and  shoes,  where  they  fell  lame  by  the  way, 
and  these  men  landed  at  Pye  Comer,  where,  after  they  had  sold  their 
eaddles,  like  rusty  rascalls,  they  eat  out  their  swords. 

Now  I  have  told  you  all  1  can  remember,  for  I  came  away  assoone  as 
the  papers  were  burnt :  but,  if  I  had  not  been  apparelled  like  a  poore 
parson,  all  in  blacke,  with  a  cannonicall  coat,  I  had  been  robbed  many 
times  by  the  way  ;  for  the  souldiers  returned  home  by  hundreds,  and 
all  was  fish  that  came  in  the  net,  where  they  could  catch  any  thing* 
But,  upon  Newmarket  heath,  I  mist  my  way,  and  met  with  a  sbep* 
heard,  who  told  me,  *  It  was  no  wonder  to  see  me  so,  for  most  <^  the 
ministerie  had  been  out  of  the  way  for  a  long  time  together,-  and  had 
misled  the  king  to  an  unthriftie  ioumey,  wherein  he  had  spent  more 
money  than  all  the  clergie  of  the  kingdome  were  worth.'  Well,  qooth 
I,  to  the  shepheard,  every  one  to  their  calling,  thou  to  thv  hooke^  and 
I  to  my  booke ;  and  so  away  I  went,  and  never  met  with  any  thing 
worth  noating  by  the  way:  so  as  I  wilLonely  sing  my  song,  and  con* 
dude. 
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SIR  lohn  got  on  a  bonny  browoe  beait 

To  Scotknd  for  to  ride  a, 
A  brave  buie  coat  upon  lib  back, 

A  sbort  sword  by  his  side  a. 

Alas,  young  maoy  we  Sucklings  cao  ' 

Pull  down  the  Scottish  pride  a. 

He  danc'd  and  pranc'd,  and  prankl  about, 
^ill  people  him  espide  a  $  .   . 

With  pye-ball'd  apparreU^  he  did  so  quarrdl, 
As  none  durst  come  him  i^  a* 

But  softy  Sir  lohn*,  ere  you  come  btome. 
You  will  not  look  so  high  a. 

Both  wife  and  maid,  and  widow  prayd. 

To  the  Scots  he  would  be  kind  a ; 
He  storm'd  the  more,  and  deeply  sworo     ; 

They  should  no  favour  find  a. 
But,  if  you  had  been  at  Berwicke  and  seen. 

He  was  in  another  ruffe  a. 

His  men  and  he^  in  theiri  ollitie 

Did  drinke,  quaroell,  and  quaffe  a, 
Till  away  he  went  like  a  Jack  of  Lent : 

But  it  would  have  made  you  to  laugh  a. 
How  away  they  did  creep,  like  so  many  aheep. 

And  he  like  an  Essex  cal£e  a. 

When  he  came  %o  theicamp,  be  was  in  a  damp 

To  see  the  Scots  in  sight  a, 
And  all  his  brave  troof  s,  l&e  so  muBf  dioopSy 

To  light  they  had  no  heart  a. 
And,  when  the  allarme  cal'd  all  to  arme. 

Sir  lohn  he  went  to  shite  a* 

They  prayd  him  to  mount,  and  ryde  in  Ibe  front. 

To  try  his  courage  good  a« 
He  told  them  the  Scots  had  dangerous  plots. 

As  he  well  auderstood  a. 
Which  they  denyed,  but  he  leplyed 

it's  shame  for  to  shed  blood  a. 

He  did  repent  the  money  he  spent. 

Got  by  unlawful!  game  a ; 
His  curled  locks  could  tendure  no  knocks, 

Thenlet  none  goeagaine  a: 
Such  a  carpet  knight  as  durst  not  figbt. 

For  feare  he  should  be  slaine  a. 

•  Sockliag,  tovernor  of  Bonrick. 
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Well  (quoth  WiUie)  as  I  remember  there  was  some  song  here  also 
at  the  camp  of  him.  And  I  will  sinff  so  much  of  it  as  I  can^  because 
I  will  begin  as  you  have  ended;  but  mine  is  a  more  sinister  verse  then 
yours,  for  it  hath  two  foot  more,  and  it  is  to  be  sung,  to  the  tune  of  lohii 
Done,  asfoUoweth:. 

Sir  John  got  on  an  ambling  naggc» 

To  Scotland  ibrtogoe, 
With  a  hundred  horse,  without  remorse 

To  keep  ye  from  the  foe. 
No  carpet  knight  ever  went  to  fight 

With  halfe  so  much  braveado ; 
Had  you  seen  but  his  look,  you  would  swear  on  a  book 

Hee'd  conquered  a  whole  armado* 

But  the  valour  of  the  knight,  and  the  veyn  of  the  poetrie,  are  both 
of  so  course  a  thred,  that  I  had  rather  tell  you  the  rest  of  it  in  plaia 

prose. 

Willie  (being  to  make  his  relation)  after  a  little  pause  said,  *  It's  not 
my  meaning,  Sirs,  to  mention  any  thing  which  happened  in  our  wmy 
towards  Berwicke ;  neither  what  spoyles  and  pillagingii  the  aouldien 
exercised ;  nor  how  the  troupers  robbed  and  rifled  every  one  they  met 
with,  and  forceablie  took  away  whatsoevir  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
without  respect  of  conscience/  And  it  seems  the  countrey  had  as  little 
spirit,  as  they  had  conscience ;  for  could  ever  a  free  state,  especially 
in  time  of  peace,  iudure  such  insolencies  against  persons,  stati^  and  §i^ 
milies,  and  that  from  the  scum  of  men,  voyd  both  of  fortitude  and 
righteousoesse ;  but  such  as  had  lost  all  tincture  of  their  pfogeniton 
spirit,  and  subjected  themselves  to  perfect  slavery.  An  uncle  of  mine^ 
well  verst  in  military  discipline,  told  me,  *  That  if  Gretians,  Romain^ 
yea  or  Turks,  were  here  to  see  a  sort  of  whitelivered  raggamuffins,  under 
the  name  of  souldierly  overrunning,  a  warlike  famous  people  from  their 
very  originall,  witnesse  the  Romans  testimony  of  them,  they  would  say 
it,  ekher  they  were  not  the  same  people,  or,  by  way  of  transmigration« 
they  had  sent  their  soules  to  the  Hollander:'  but  the  Duke  of  Buck* 
ingham,  alias,  of  our  destruction,  by  the  plot  of  his  pragmatick  bando- 
leer, Sir  Dudley  Larbetom,  first  bridled  them,  and  sadled  them,  for 
the  rutters  to  mount  on ;  which  though  they  mist,  yet  they  never  cast 
the  bridle  and  saddle,  so  that  who  will  may  ride  them.  But  He  leave 
such  things  to  those  that,  if  they  durst,  would  faine  complaine,  and 
have  cause  to  sing.  The  lamentation  of  their  losses. 

But  I  cannot  omit  to  tell  you  of  the  great  threatningi  which  were 
thundered  out  against  the  covenanters,  all  the  way  as  they  went  akmg, 
and  every  molehill  was  made  a  roountaine,  to  aggrivate  their  rebellion} 
and  every  man  vowed  to  be  revenged,  though  he  neither  knew  of  whoniy 
nor  for  what :  But,  by  that  time  that  we  had  been  there  encamped  three 
nights,  we  found  (b^des  the  Scots  armie)  two  strong  enemies  mori 
then  we  expected  (hunger  and  cold)  which  so  sharply  assajled  us^  thal^ 
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if  pur  foes  had  not  proved  our  friends,  in  relieving  us,  we  had  suffered 
much  misery. 

That,  \¥ithin  a  week  after  our  first  coming,  sundry  of  our  souldiers 
surtftted  mih  eating  of  fresh  salmon,  insomuch,  as  they  were  ready 
to  routinie  for  want  of  meat;  whereupon,  by  advise  of  councell,  it 
was  tit  they  should  have  libertie  to  take  what  they  could  get  beyond 
Tweed.  But  the  honest  souldiers  knowing,  that  sweet  meat  must  hav^ 
sowre  sauce,  would  not  venture  for  it. 

Then  it  seems,  quoth  Jamie,  that  they  are  bnt  fresh  water  souldiers, 
not  yet  seasoned  with  the  souldiers  life ;  how  would  they  be  able  to 
hold  out  a  winter  leager,  if  they  cannot  shift  out  a  summer  with  good 
fresh  salmon  ? 

A  winter  league,  quoth  Willlie,  would  bume  all  their  bones  in  the 
north,  for  the  best  oi  them  is  no  body,  without  a  feather-bed  at  his 
back  ;  and  cither  a  dish  of  beef  and  brewesse,  or  bacon,  and  bagge- 
pudding  in  hfs  belly;  buU  if  he  have  that  and  his  double  beere,  and 
his  drabbe,  he  will  stand  to  it  stiffly. 

Marie,  now  I  remember,  quoth  lamie,  that  they  call  a  bagge* 
pudding  Londons  Joy ;  and  I  beleeve  its  that  which  makes  many  of 
them  so  biggc-bellied ;  but,  if  they  cannot  byt^  of  a  bannock,  and 
bibbe  ol  the  brooke,  they  are  not  fit  comerages  for  roe;  for  I  can  fare 
hard,  lye  hard,  and  fight  hard ;  and,  if  my  tobacco-box  afford  me  but 
two  pipes  a  day,  I  shift  out  well  enough  for  any  thing  else. 

It  must  be  better  tobacco,  quoth  Willie,  then  that  which  the  common 
souldiers  had  in  the  camp,  which  the  sutlers  made  of  cabbedge-jeaves, 
and  dock-leaves  steeped  in  pisse,  and  dryed,  with  the  blossomes  of  green 
broom.  This  they  sold  for  four  pipes  a  penny;  but  it  did  so  smoake 
and  stinke,  as  if  they  had  burnt  their  huts.  . 

At  our  first  coming,  there  was  a  great  quarrell  between  the  mus- 
queteers  and  the  archers  in  the  armie,  about  precedencie:  The  one 
saith,  '  Hee's  the  onely  man  now  in  use ;  and  the  other  blurts  out  his 
bolt,  and  tells  them, '  That  bows  and  arrowes  won  Bolloyne.'  But  a  tall 
strippling,  standing  by,  told  them,  '  That  a  minced  pye  was  more 
acceptable  then  either;'  and  offered, '  If  any  man  durst  gainsay  it,  and 
would  meet  him  at  Berwicke  bounds,  with  a  minced  pye,  and  two  pew- 
ter spoons ;  if  he  did  not  beat  him  at  his  own  weapons,  he  would  be 
content  to  fast  two  dayes  after/ 

That  it  was  feared,  so  soon  as  the  army  went  home,  there  would 
have  been  civill  warres  between  the  men  and  the  women,  in  the  Northern 
Countreys,  for  superiority;  partly  because  the  men  had  done  no  feats  of 
arms  worthy  of  so  brave  an  appointed  army,  and  the  ancient  fame  of 
their  countrey ;  telling  them,  '  If  they  had  been  in  their  place,  they 
would  either,  by  valour,  have  won  the  breeches,  or  left  their  mothers 
daughters.  Others  of  some  quality  stormed,  that  their  husbands  were 
not  knighted,  and  they  ladyfied  ;  and  told  them,  in  some  heat,  *  That, 
if  they  could  not  be  knighted  under  the  banner,  they  would  go  nye  to 
knight  them  under  the  curtin.'  But  a  witty  blade,  somwhat  better 
experienced  in  the  laws  of  Venus,  than  the  rest,  and  having  learned  in 
the  Low-Countreys  to  shelter  himselfe  behind  a  cannon  basket,  derided 
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the  matter  very  daintily,  and  gave  the  women  good  satisfiiction :    It's 
true,  quoth  he,  that  that  old  propheticall  adage  proves  now  too  tme : 

Waters  shall  waxe,  and  woods  shall  waioe, 

And  unman  shall  be  man,  and  man  shall  be  naine. 

Where  can  this  rather  be  verified,  than  in  womens  imperious  thoagbti^ 
irrationall    commands,   usurped    government,    and   metaraorphorised 
apparcll  ?    Wherin  women,  against  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  oationi, 
they  act  man,  and  play  the  very  viragons.     Man,  by  the  contraiy, 
being  too  vigorious,  looscth  God,  bis  image,  in  his  priviledge;  in  sitting 
in  the  saddle,  and  giving  her  the  rcines,  he  unmans  himselfe;   andy 
being  woman  in  all,  save  wherin  his  wife  would  not  have  him ;   so  he 
sitteth  down  in  efiect  with  Sardanapalus   to  the  distafle:     But,  to 
meddle  no  more  with  this  hornet  nest,  and  come  to  the  particulan : 
Yoii  arc  to  know,  ladies,  the  huglesh  spirit  is  not  all  lost ;   but  our 
great  plenty,  much  ease,  and  long  peace,  all  ill  used,  have  shortened 
our  spirit,  and  made  us  to  seek,  except  it  be  to  roare,  pipe,  and  pot  in 
tavernes,  and  ale-houses,  to  make  children  gaze  at  buffe  calfe  and  ftmther ; 
with  damnable  oaths  and  villanous  deeds  to  terrifie  and  torment  th« 
people;  and,  as  many  of  them,  in  practise,  know  not  the  right  hand 
firom  the  left,  so  many  of  their  commanders  arc  ignoramusses  in  the 
very  vocables  of  art :   But,  as  the  constable  said  to  the  captain,  '  We 
must  be  dissembled  in  a  trance ;  our  commanders  must  learn  to  com- 
mand,  and  we  to  doe;  we  must  leame  to  creep  before  we  gne;  to  stand 
before  we  dance ;  and  how  to  handle  armes,  and  to  endure  some  bard- 
ship,  before  we  fighL' 

Againe,  noble  Amazons,  take  notice,  that  we  had  no  commission  to 
fight  with  the  Scots;  which  if  we  had  had,  we  would  have  gone  nigh  to 
have  frighted  them  as  ill,  as  the  cowos  of  Barwick  frighted  us;  but  we 
were  oncly  by  flourishes  to  scare  them ;  witnessc  our  going  to  Kebo 
market,  to  sec  how  meat  rated. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  a  greater  block  then  both  these  lay  in  the  way, 
and  that  which  hindered  a  shop-broken  taylor,  turned  steward  in  a  ship, 
to  fight,  namely.  Want  of  a  good  cause.  It  is  enough,  thinke  I,  to  vcd* 
ture  bodies,  though  we  venture  no  soul(*s ;  and  what  shall  a  man  havc^ 
but  a  vanishing  vapour  of  report,  when  he  hath  sacrificed  himselfef 

Lastly,  If  we  had  killed  the  Scots,  the  Papists  would  have  cut  cor 
throats  for  our  paim*s ;  and,  as  for  knighting,  I  assure  you,  gentlewomen^ 
a  great  many  more  have  it,  then  can  tell  how  to  use  it :  And  ao  the 
women  were  well  pacified. 

That  there  came  divers  carpet  knights  to  the  camp,  onely  for  bshioiiy 
not  for  fighting,  whose  chiefest  attendants  are  either  poets,  or  playen; 
at  whose  retumr  you  shall  either  have  the  second  part  of  Hobia  Moko^ 
or  els  Polydamna,  acted,  with  a  new  addition.  But,  if  it  had  onoe 
come  to  knocks,  then  you  must  have  expected  a  tragedie  instead  of  % 
commedie;  as,  The  Lusse  of  a  Loyall  Subject,  The  Prodigab  Repeal- 
ance,  The  Suckling)  Succour,  The  Lost  Lover,  or  some  such  pitttv 
pibecc. 
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That,  all  the  time  the  camp  lay  here,  we  had  most  lamentable  wet 
wether,  as  if  the  heavens  had  mourned  with  condnuall  rayne,  which 
our  camp  scarse  called  Scottish  Teares;  but  I  am  sure  it  made  good 
the  old  saying,  A  Scottish  mist  will  wet  an  English-man  to  the  skinne : 
And  well  it  might  be,  for  there  was  neither  care  taken  for  huts,  tor 
tents;  but,  assoone  as  it  was  faire  againe,  in  the  sun-shine,  they  went  alt 
in  hunting  the  lousie  lare,  where  they  made  good  that  riddle,  which  put 
Homer  to  a  stand :  What  they  found  they  left  behind  them,  and  what 
they  could  not  find  they  tooke  with  them.  But,  having  done  execution 
upon  those  grudge-pikes,  at  their  retumes,  they  would  bragge  how 
many  covenanted  enemies  they  had  killed,  since  they  went  out. 

Why  (quoth  lamie)  were  any  covenanters  killed?  We  heare  no  such 
news  at  London. 

It  is  but  onely  a  beare  (quoth  Willie)  to  call  their  lyce  and  back- 
byters  their  covcinanted  enemies. 

Let  them  jeare  on  (quoth  lamie)  if  they  dare  kill  nothing  eb  but 
lyce,  then  I  am  content  they  should  never  have  other  imployment ;  for, 
indeed,  it  was  told  at  London,  That  there  was  nothing  among  the 
souldiers  in  the  Kings  camp,  but  lyce,  and  long  nayles,  which,  it  seem^ 
was  all  the  imployment  they  had,  or  blood,  which  was  shed  there. 

No  (quoth  Willie)  they  durst  not  doe  so  much  as  goe  into  Scotland 
to  kill  either  man  or  beast  there ;  and  this  they  gave  out  for  their  excilse. 
That  all  the  ground  was  undermined  betwixt  Berwicke  and  the  Scottish 
camp,  so  as  they  durst  not  march  on,  for  feare  of  blowing  up.  Ba% 
they  needed  never  feare  that ;  for,  unlesse  the  English  Matchevilians 
undermined  the  Scots  covenanters,  and,  by  a  long  tayld  traine  from 
London  to  Edenburgh,  blew  up  the  parliament  there  (least  they  blew  up 
the  bishops)  there  is  nothing  els  to  be  blown  up. 

That  here,  in  the  north,  the  kingjs  coyne,  which  had  been  for  so 
many  yeares  rackt  out  of  the  countrey  into  the  kings  Coffers,  hath  been 
now  most  prodigally  spent ;  and  the  monopoly-money,  which  hath  lyen 
so  many  yeares  mould  in  the  exchequor,  is  now  so  well  sunshined,  and 
so  often  turned  over  fn)m  hand  to  hand,  as  it  will  not  come  there  to  be 
rusty  againe  this  seaven  yeares. 

It  is  thought  this  climate  hath  an  extraordinary  operation  in  altering 
of  mens  constitutions  and  conditions;  for  our  gallants  have  both 
changed  their  voices,  and  their  words,  since  they  came  from  London  ; 
for  there  they  used  to  speakc  as  bigge  as  bulbeggers,  that  fight  in  bames, 
and  at  every  word,  Sirra,  Rogue,  Rascall,  and  the  like.  But  it  is 
otherwayes  now ;  for  their  words  are  as  if  they  whispered,  for  feare  the 
Scots  should  heare  tliem,  and  their  words  are  turned  to.  Honest  lacke. 
Courage  Souldiers,  and  the  like;  so  as,  if  we  had  stayed  but  a  little 
while  longer,  we  should  have  been  all  fellows  at  football. 

That  a  great  many  old  souldiers  lived  by  their  shifts ;  some  counter- 
feited fortune-tellers,  some  iuglers,  and  some  moric-dancers ;  andy 
indeed,  they  sped  best  of  all ;  for,  whilst  the  wives  without  conveigbs 
(which  lay  lurking  about  the  house)  would  either  get  a  duck  or  a 
henne,  or  others,  perhaps,  a  lamb,  or  a  pigge ;  and  home  they  came 
to  the  camp,  oftentimes  with  halfe  a  dozen  of  women  at  their  heels,  cry- 
ing, Stoppe  thiefe,  stoppe ;  but  never  an  honest  man  was  in  the  way, 
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and  it  h  not  the  Oeishion  for  one  tliicfe  to  stay  another.  But,  when  they 
came  to  their  huts,  then  there  was  a]l  the  sport  to  see  them  quanell  for 
dividing  of  it»  untill  the  marshall  or  provost  came,  who,  to  stint  the  strife^ 
ki*pt  it  to  himselfe :  So,  oftentimes,  he  that  fet  it  never  eat  it. 

Oh  (quoth  lamie)  what  helly-gods  arc  these,  that  will  lobbe  the 
poore  people  ?  If  they  had  playod  such  pranks  in  Scotland,  they  had 
been  well  banged,  both  backe  and  side. 

I  warrant  (quoth  NVillie)  that  the  northeme  people  dreamed  of  theea 
broyles,  many  yeares  agoc ;  for  they  have  been  so  provident  to  prevent 
them,  as  they  never  planted  any  orchards :  For,  if  there  had  been  «ther 
fruit  above  ground,  or  roots  in  the  ground,  nothing  had  been  left  them ; 
for  they  marcht  by  pares  up  and  down,  looking  for  a  prey ;  but,  ai  I 
tell,  the  countrey  cozened  them  for  that. 

That  one  day,  in  a  misty  morning,  about  a  dozen  of  camp  royane 
ruffins  had  a  desire  to  plunder  a  countrey  village  in  Scotland.  I  will 
nmke  them  in  order  as  they  went  out,  least  their  disorderly  retume 
home  prevent  me:  First,  there  rode  two  carrubins,  who  in  their  nuty 
armor,  and  starved  stalliones,  lookt  like  a  couple  of  brewers  servants 
in  leather  jerkings,  made  of  old  boots,  ryding  for  old  caske.  Afler 
ihem  followed  two  light  horse-men,  with  great  saddles  and  petreonehi 
like  a  couple  of  fidlers  with  their  musicall  instruments  in  cases. 

Next  to  these  marcht  fourc  footmen,  with  sow-skiunc  knannks,  and 
halfe-pikes,  like  foure  Banbury  tinkers,  with  their  buggets  at  their  backs. 
And  after  them  some  musketeers  with  their  rests  in  their  hands,  and 
their  bandelcers  about  their  neks,  like  so  many  sow-gelders.  When 
they  came  to  the  village,  the  men  were  gone  to  the  market,  and  the 
women  were  at  milking.  The  horsemen  stood  behind  the  barnyard  to 
receive  what  the  others  should  bring  them.  The  musketeers  marcht 
into  the  milke-house,  and  the  pikemen  to  the  henroost,  where  the  fonica 
began  to  flutter,  the  g^!csc  to  kekcle,  and  the  dogs  to  barke,  and  all  the 
village  was  presently  in  an  uproarc.  Out  came  a  wench  crying,  Come 
out,  come  out,  for  here  are  thccves  come  to  robbc  us:  With  that  an 
allarum  was  beat  on  the  bottome  of  an  old  kettle ;  and  out  came  all  the 
wives  very  well  weaponed,  some  with  rockes,  some  with  forki,  and 
some  with  flailos,  crying.  Where  are  these  false  swearing  theevei?  But* 
assoonc  as  they  found  them,  they  so  belaboureil  the  poore  pikemen,  na 
happy  was  he  could  get  first  free  from  them ;  yet  at  last  they  pX  looae« 
and  followed  their  horsemen,  who  fled  away  assoonc  as  ever  they  heard 
the  fray  begin.  In  the  meanc  time  the  musketeers  had  so  panged 
their  panchcs  with  buttcr-milkc  anfl  whay,  that  they  could  scaroe  get 
out  of  the  wives  gripi*s,  to  come  to  their  horsemen.  But  what  with  feara^ 
and  their  strugling  with  the  women  for  the  victorie,  most  of  them  made 
bold  with  their  breeches.  But  at  last,  when  they  see  that  the  wivea 
stood  so  stiffly  to  it,  they  rannc  as  fast  away  as  they  could ;  but  iheve 
was  such  a  wild  goose  chace,  between  the  wives  and  them,  as  hcs 
selJome  seen,  insomuch  as,  the  poore  pikemen  having  ovcr«heat 
selves,  the  butter-miike  and  whay  had  such  an  opperation,  as  they  had 
got  such  a  squirt,  that  the  women  could  trace  them  wheresoever  they 
fled ;  and  still,  as  they  ovcrtooke  thrm,  they  did  so  beswaddle  them,diaK 
they  crie<l  for  quarter.    '  What  is  this,'  quoth  a  womaUi '  that  the  leva 
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calls  quarter?  If  thy  quarters  have  not  enough,  they  shall  have 
enough.  Alas,  Cummer,  quoth  another,  he  cryes  for  mercie :  Then, 
quoth  she,  false  thiefe,  cry  God  this  mercie,  and  He  let  thee  alone. 
The  poo  re  man  learned  the  language,  and  so  that  fray  ended :  But, 
withall^  they  promised  never  to  come  into  that  kingdome  any  more. 
When  they  had  their  libertie,  it  was  bootiesse  to  bid  them  runne;  for 
away  they  went  with  asmuch  speed  as  their  legges  could  carrie  them* 
But  a  man  might  have  found  them  by  the  sent  all  the  way.  All  the 
spoyle,  that  this  fray  affordedt  was  onely  their  bandaleers  for  the  boyes 
tu  play  withall,  and  their  rests  for  rockes  for  the  wives  to  spinne 
withalL 

Now  Gods  blessing  and  mine,  quoth  lamie,  light  upon  the  good 
wives,  for  they  have  played  their  parts  bravely.  And  I  hope  the 
English  army  never  troubled  them  for  it. 

No,  quoth  Willie,  but  they  lay  upon  the  lurch  a  good  while  after 
for  a  revenge,  and  one  day,  early  in  the  morning,  stole  into  Scotland, 
thinking  to  have  taken  them  tarde:  But,  when  they  came  there,  albeit 
they  had  shuffled  all  the  coat  cards  in  their  own  hands,  and  so  thought 
it  had  been  a  won  game;  yet,  when  they  saw  clubbes  turne  up  trump, 
they  gave  it  over  as  a  lost  game,  and  never  after  offered  them  any 
injurie;  but  some  of  the  souldiers  were  so  trampled  and  trod  upon,  in 
their  suddain  retreat,  that  divers  of  them  dyed  presently  after  their 
returne;  amongst  whom,  one,  more  godly  then  the  rest,  desired  to  hftve 
his  will  written ;  but  there  was  none  to  doe  it  but  a  poet,  and  he  made 
it  in  verse,  which  was  as  followeth : 

BEING  sore  si  eke,  and  ready  for  to  dye. 
Yet  thanks  be  to  God,  in  perfect  memorie. 
My  will  I  make.     And,  /irst,  I  do  bequeath 
My  soule  to  Christ,  my  body  to  the  grave : 
My  braines  unto  my  countrcy,  that  they  may 
Not  brainsick  runne  in  such  bad  deeds  as  they. 
My  eares  unto  the  King,  that  he  ir.ay  heare 
His  subjects  suits  in  peace,  and  not  in  wearre. 
My  eyes  unto  the  state,  that  they  may  see 
All  false  seducers  of  his  Majestie. 
My  tongue  to  such  as  dare  not  the  truth  telU 
My  mind  to  those  that  thinke  all  is  nofc  well. 
My  nose  to  those  that  have  not  perfect  sent, 
To  smell  out  those  as  hinder  parliament. 
My  hand  to  him  that  meanes  to  shed  no  blood. 
My  heart  to  those  that  for  the  gospell  stood. 
My  broad  backe  to  the  Protestants,  that  they 
With  patience  suflfer,  and  in  love  obey. 
My  legges  I  leave  to  lame  men,  to  assist  them : 
If  Scots  come  on,  there's  many  that  will  misse  them. 
My  feet  to  Franck  who  hath  no  heart  to  stay, 
That  better  he  may  scape,  and  runne  away. 


▼Ot.  !▼.  »  e 
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I  know  no  fit  executor  for  this  will : 
But,  if  that  any  please  it  to  fulfill, 
I  leave  them  power;  and  doe  begge  with  team, 
Kngland  and  Scotland  to  be  overseers : 
That  each  may  have  their  own  dnc  legacre. 
Soc  farewell  friends :  Death  calls  away  for  me. 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  this  retreat,  there  was  an  agreement 
made  between  the  two  armies,  and  both  of  them  were  to  dissolve  thdr 
forces.  Whereupon  order  was  given  in  the  Kingp  camp,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  moncthes  pay  to  carric  him  home  to  his  countrey :  But 
the  captaines  and  commanders  did  so  shufile  and  shirke  the  poore 
souldiers,  that  some  of  them  had  nothing,  and  the  most  had  but  foureor 
five  shillings  a  piece, to  travcli  three  hundred  miles:  Yet,  to  give  the 
devill  his  due,  they  did  them  a  court-courtesie,  in  giving  them  a  pasn 
home  to  their  countrey,  with  a  licence  to  begge  by  the  way,  and  a  tiquet 
to  all  maiors,  iustices,  constables,  and  the  like,  not  to  trouble  the  stocks, 
nor  whipping-posts,  with  any  such  souldicn  as  came  firom  the  Kings 
camp. 

Now  good  gibbie  get  them,  quoth  Jamie,  and  ye  kcno,  that,  if  he 
once  shake  hands  with  any,  they  had  need  say  their  prayers,  for  they  are 
not  long  lived  after  it.  But  what  silly  sonldiers  were  those  that  would 
be  put  off  so  ?  Alarie,  it  is  no  mervell  then  they  begged  and  robbed 
all  the  way  home.  And  so  deeply  swore.  They  would  rather  be  hanged 
at  home,  then  ever  goe  abroad  in  the  Kings  camp  againe* 

They  could  not  hclpc  it,  quoth  Willie,  for  they  might  tell  their  tale 
one  to  another,  for  no-body  els  would  heare  them.  And  besides,  they 
were  so  glad  to  be  ^ne,  as  they  never  btayod  for  any  conduct  or  com- 
pany ;  for  they  were  not  so  farre  in  love  with  the  businesie,  as  to  play 
Loath  to  depart :  But  every  roan  shifted  for  himselfe,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  for  feare  he  should  have  been  called  backc  againe,  and  put  upon 
some  new  imployment  there. 

We  could  never,  quoth  Jamie,  understand  the  troth  of  the  agreement 
at  the  camp,  some  told  one  thing,  some  told  another. 

The  effect  of  the  agreement,  quoth  Willie,  was  thus,  in  brief,  That 
both  the  armies  should  be  dissolved.  That  the  Kings  castles  should  be 
surrendered.  That  the  Kings  shippes  should  de|>art  the  Firth.  That  a 
set  assembly  should  be  culled,  and  have  liberlie  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  That  a  parliament  should  immediately  follow, 
which  should  ratitic  the  assembly,  and  redressc  the  grievaDces  of  the 
kingdome. 

I'heir  demands,  as  I  was  informed,  \\\rv.  these;  that,  besides  the 
holding  and  confirmation  of  the  assembly,  to  be  holden  by  the  succeed- 
ing parliament,  they  ck^bired  these  particulars,  namely.  That  the  Scottish 
delinquents  should  be  sent  home  to  their  tryall ;  Restoration  of  the  states 
damniages,  and,  lastly.  Security  from  further  danger  from  the  fir^ 
works  ingoneers  of  this  combustion:  And,  whether  these  were 
granted  or  not,  not  to  meddle  with  hand  or  scale,  I  idem  myseUb 
to  the  martyred  papers,  and  the  consciences  of  some  of  the  ^j^H^ 
lords. 
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Good  agreements,  brother,  but  badly  performed:  For  assoone  as 
the  armies  were  dissolved,  and  the  King  possessed  of  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  &c.  new  cavells  were  raysed  against  the 
covenanters.  And  it  was  repojted.  That,  under  the  colour  of  a  parle 
with  the  lords  at  Berwicke,  they  should  all  have  been  detayned,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  London.  But,  as  good  happe  was,  they  went  not,  but 
excused  themselves  to  the  king,  because  the  appointed  assemblies  was 
then  to  begin,  which  hath  since  quite  abolished  bishops. 

The  King  seemed  displeased,  and  thereupon  placed  Generall  Roth* 
wen  govemour  of  the  castle  of  Eklenburgh.  And  now  he,  having  got* 
ten  that  by  a  tricke,  which  they  never  could  have  gotten  by  strength, 
keeps  a  couple  of  false  knaves  to  laugh  at  the  lords,  a  foole  and  a  fidler ; 
and,  when  he  and  they  arc  almost  drunke,  then  they  goe  to  singing  of 
Scots  iigges,  in  a  jearing  manner,  at  the  covenanters,  for  surrendering 
up  their  castles. 

TheJidUr  heJUngs  out  his  keelSf  and  dances  and  sings  : 

Put  up  thy  dagger,  lamie, 

And  all  things  shall  be  mended, 
Bishops  shall  fall,  no  not  at  all, 

When  the  parliament  is  ended. 

Then  thefooly  he  flirts  out  his  folly  ^  andy  whilst  the  fidler  plays,  he  sings  : 

Which  never  was  intended. 

But  onely  for  to  flam  thee : 
We  have  gotten  the  game, 

Wee'U  keep  the  same. 
Put  up  thy  dagger,  lamie. 

Thedevill  a  dagger,  quoth  Jamie,  shalbe  put  up  by  me,  nor,  I  beleeve, 
by  any  man  in  the  kingdome,  untill  the  parliament  beendcd,and  have  con- 
firmed the  putting  down  of  bishops;  weellbe  no  longer  flim-flamb'd  by 
any  of  them.  And,  for  this  trick,  we  will  have  that  false  papisticall  tiidtor 
Roth  wen,  and  all  his  knaveries,  out  of  the  castle ;  or  else  we  will  make 
it  too  hot  for  him  to  hold  it.  1  am  in  such  a  rage  at  these  rascalls,  as, 
if  I  had  them  here,  I  would  beat  them  both  black  and  blew,  and  teach 
them  to  sing  another  song,  called,  '  The  Lowns  Lamentation;'  yea, 
and  make  them  dance  after  my  pipe,  ere  I  had  dcme  with  them. 

Peace,  quoth  Willie,  patience  will  bring  all  to  perfection,  and  time 
will  discover  the  truth.  But  if  this  pacification  was  onely  pretended, 
that  they  might  get  the  castles  into  their  custodie,  and  the  parliament 
but  onely  promised,  and  never  intended  to  confirm  the  abolishing  of 
bishops,  then  we  have  just  cause  to  doe  that  which  was  never  dreamed  on. 

Dreamed  on,  quoth  lamie,  if  dreames  prove  true,  I  shalbe  master  of 
a  mytre  ere  it  be  long ;  for  every  night  I  am  so  troubled  with  finding  of 
mytres,  crucifixes,  richcope^,  and  the  like,  that  I  thinke,  to  my  com- 

Be  2 
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fort,  it  wilbe  my  fortune  to  fall  upon  the  rifling  of  some  of  those  betfy* 
god  bishops  houses,  before  this  warre  be  ended  ;  and  then  let  me  alone 
to  ex  pone  my  dree  me.  And  I  hope,  if  I  take  pains,  to  pull  down  po-' 
pery  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  will  not  trouble  my  conscience  hereafter. 
I  would  it  were  come  to  that,  quoth  Willie,  if  it  must  needs  come  to 
it ;  but  it  were  bettor  the  businesse  ended  in  a  peaceable  way. 

That  will  never  be,  quoth  iamie,  for  there  is  a  time  when  Babylon 
must  down,  and  the  bishops,  who  are  but  whelps  of  that  whores  litter, 
must  down  before  her;  and  why  may  not  the  time  be  now?  For  the 
pope  had  never  such  a  blow  as  Scotland  now  hath  given  him  ;  and,  if 
England  give  him  but  such  another,  it  will  make  him  stagger- 

lia,  Jamie,  there  thou  hitst  the  marke,  for  all  the  pollicic  that  I 
have  can  never  possesse  me  any  possibility  of  bringing  peace  and  safety, 
except  the  bloudy  and  undermining  locusts  be  sent  to  the  bottomlcsse 
pit,  from  whence  they  came ;  and  the  whole  litter  of  the  whores  whelps, 
as  thou  callest  them,  the  bishops,  with  all  their  appendices,  be  rooted 
out :  yea,  except  some  carpenters  arise,  and  saw  off  these  strong  homes 
of  the  beast,  which,  by  stickling,  make  so  many  leakes  in  the  Elnglish 
church,  she  and  all  in  her  are  like  to  perish  ;  and  then  those  hellish 
pirats,  worse  than  Tunnees  and  Algeir,  will  have  a  bout  with  the  bor- 
dering of  the  Scots :  but  I  hope  they  shall  be  hanged  first.     The  Scott 
have  set  the  English  a  faire  coppy,  and,  if  they  cannot  write  for  these 
also,  the  Scots  will  lend  their  hand,  if  they  be  willing  to  learne.     Yet 
not  to  write  a  letter,  much  lessc  a  line  of  rebellion ;  for,  as  they  may 
compare  with  any  nation  in  the  world  for  their  loyalty,  so  to  tcrme  the 
saving  of  the  church,  king,  and  state  rebellion,  is  of  the  devill,  the  fa« 
therof  lyes. 

I  am  confident,  that  the  English  will  not  be  so  forgetfull  of  their  ho* 
nour  and  profession,  as  to  make  such  use  of  the  Scots,  as  the  monkey 
made  of  the  spannell,  in  pulling  the  chestnut  out  of  the  fire  with  the 
spannells  foot :  but,  as  mutual  necessity  craves  mutuall  ayd,  so  I  hope 
^e  Scots  and  English  will,  in  a  brotherly  conjunction,  like  loab  and 
Abijhai,  help  one  another  against  the  Syrians  and  Ammonites ;  that  is, 
forraigne  and  dom(*sticke  enemic*s.  '  If  the  Syrians  be  too  strong  fur  me/ 
saith  Joab,  '  then  thou  shalt  helpe  me ;  but,  if  Ammon  be  too  itRM^ 
for  thee,  then  I  will  come  and  helpe  thcr,'  2  Sam.  x.  IK  The  appli- 
cation is  easie.  But  whither  am  1  gone,  certainly  beyond  both  packe 
and  packe  pin,  yea.  and  the  warehouse  too. 

O  Billie  Willie,  that  some  good  engine  had  the  hammering  of  tUs, 
and  it  might  prove  a  bonny  piece.  But  I  meane  well.  Now  to  dose 
up  all,  as  1  wish,  with  the  ^}iii'it,  a  I  iiappinosse  to  attend  those  that 
dash  Babels  brats  aifainbt  the  walls :  so  let  both  nations  take  heed  of 
that  curse  denounced  against  those  '  thai  doe  the  workc  of  the  Lord  neg- 
ligently/ Psal.  cxxxvii.  11.  Jer.  xlviii.  10. 

By  this  time  we  were  called  to  supper,  and  thereupon  gave  o?er  dis- 
course :  and  tlu;  next  day  after  departed  all  three  for  Edcnbur^,  wbcK 
agreed  over  againe  to  owne  the  hazard  of  a  new  jonrny  to  London,  to 
see  how  things  were  carryed  theR*.  But  the  manner  of  the  carriagr, 
and  how  we  shall  dispose  of  our  selves  there,  cannot  be  resoWed  till  ipe 
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seethe  succcsse  of  this  parHament.  Till  when,  and  ever,  we  remaine 
ready  to  do  our  utmost  indeavours  in  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the 
jgood  of  this  kirk  and  kingdome* 


POSTSCRIPT. 

THROUGH  fire  and  water  we  have  past, 
To  bring  you  Northerne  news : 

And,  since  as  scouts  we  travelled  last, 
We  iK)w  that  name  refuse* 

But,  if  henceforth  new  broyles  appeare. 

And  warre  begin  to  rise, 
Castiliano  like,  woc'll  cloth  our  selves, 

And  live  like  Spanish  spyes. 


I . 


THE 

ATHEISTICAL  POLITICIAN; 

A    BHIEP   DISC0f7M£ 
CONCERmNO 

NICHOLAS    MACHUVELL*. 


The  intention  of  this  discourse  appears  to  be  levelled  against  the  government  and 
ministry  of  K.Charles  I.  and  by  way  of  apology  for  Macbiavell,  which,  I 
think,  is  very  artfully  composed,  endeavours  to  depreciate  Archbishop  Laud  and 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  by  alledging  them  to  be  more  dishonest  than  Nicholas 


Machiavell. 


NICHOLAS  Machiavell  is  cried  down  for  a  villain,  neither  do  I 
think  he  deserves  a  better  title ;  yet,  when  I  consider  he  was  not 
only  an  Italian,  but  a  courtier,  I  cannot  chuse  but  commiserate  his  for- 
tune,  that  he,  in  particular,  should  bear  the  marks,  which  belong  to  the 
wisest  statesnien  in  general. 

He,  that  intends  to  express  a  dishonest  man,  calls  him  a  MachiaviN 

*  rubliahed  about  the  year  1641.    Qaarto,  cootaiaing  seven  pages. 
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lian,  when  he  might  as  justly  say,  a  Straffordian*,  or  a  Cantibirian  f : 
wc  embrace  the  first  apparition  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  kt  the  subitaiioe 
pass  by  untouched. 

For,  if  wc  examine  the  life  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  we  shall 
fnid  he  acted  more  ill,  than  Machiavell  writ,  or,  for  aught  we  know, 
ever  thought,  yet  he  hath  wisdom  inscribed  on  his  tomb  ;  and,  had  he 
not  kissed  his  crucifix  ever  after  the  doing  a  dishonest  thing,  pronounc- 
ing a  sentence  or  two,  that  discovered  the  complexion  of  his  heart,  he 
might  have  past  for  as  honest  a  man  as  all  wise  ancestors  or  any  prince 
living  in  his  time,  who  now  lie  quiet  in  their  graves ;  a  favour  ths 
man  is  denied  by  ignorant  and  ungrateful  posterity. 

He  was  secretary  to  the  State  of  Florence,  of  which  he  hath  written 
an  excellent  and  impartial  history ;  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  P^^ 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  been  familiar  with  his  son  Caesar,  and  what  these 
princes  were  is  sufHcicntly  known. 

,  No  time  was  fuller  of  action,  nor  more  shewed  the  instability  of 
worldly  honours,  than  the  occurrences  that  happened  in  Italy  at  this 
time.  Now,  from  a  man  wholly  employed  in  court  a(&irs,  where  it  was 
thought  madness  to  look  beyond  second  causes,  worse  things  might 
have  been  with  better  reason  expected,  than  these  so  bitterly  condcnuied; 
which  are,  indeed,  but  the  history  of  wise  impieties,  long  before  im- 
printed in  the  hearts  of  ambitious  pretenders,  and  by  him  made  legible 
tu  the  meanest  understanding ;  yet  he  is  more  blamed  for  this  fair  expici- 
sion,  than  they  are  that  daily  commit  far  greater  impiety,  than  hiS|  or 
any  pen  else,  is  able  to  express. 

It  was  his  profession  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  princes,  were  it  never 
60  unseemly:  nay,  religion  cannot  condemn  the  speculation  of  ill  in 
ministers  of  state,  without  laying  herself  and  professors  open  to  all 
injury. 

For,  upon  how  groat  disadvantage  should  a  good  prince  treat  with  a 
bad  neighbour,  if  he  were  not  only  familiar  with  the  paths  of  wicked- 
ness, but  knew  other  ways  to  shun  them,  and  how  to  countermine  their 
treacherous  practices? 

Do  any  blame  Albertus  for  writing  obscenely?  Nay,  do  not  ther  f^ 
ther  call  him  the  Great,  because  he  hath  so  plainly  set  open  thedowt 
of  nature?  Indeed,  if  any  man  can  pretend  a  just  quan^  to  MncU^ 
veil,  they  are  kings ;  for,  us  it  is  the  ordinaiv  course  of  light  f 
to  find  fault  with  the  bruad  discourse  uf  that  they  maintain  their 
by,  so  statesmen  may  best  blame  the  publication  of  these  maxima^  that 
they  may  put  them  in  practice  with  moa*  profit  and  security. 

The  unjust  steward  is  commended  for  hb  worldly  wisdom,  andi 
what  doth  he  say  more  of  Csesar  Borgia,  than  that  he  was  a  politick  tv- 
rant?  An  dit,  without  li*avc  of  the  text,  he  propose  him  for  an  exainffc^ 
yet  it  is  of  ill :  and  who  is  more  fit  to  be  a  pattern  to  a  villain,  tban 
one  of  the  same  coat  ? 

Most  of  the  estaU'S  in  Italy  did  then  voluntarily,  or  wcfe  compJIid 
to  change  their  musters ;  neither  could  that  school  teach  him  anj  fMag 


•  Alluding  to  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  beheaded  in  K.  Charles  I*a  raiga.  t  < 

Archbithnp  Laud.  N.  B.  These  two  were  looked  apea  hf  th^utbor.  ^ad  ■ 

lii«  coiemporaries,  to  be  eril  cotioMllon  to  X*  Chvltt  1.  Md,  u  ticfa,  «Wt  MmUmUi  ta 
KngUod. 
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more  perfectly  than  the  way  to  greatness,  Bor  he  write  a  more  accept- 
able treatise  than  aphorisms  of  state* 

He  saw  the  kingdom  of  Naples  torn  out  of  the  house  of  Angieu  by 
Ferdinand^  and  the  people  kept  in  tyranny  both  by  the  father  and  sou  ; 
he  saw  the  no  less  mad  than  disloyal  ambition  of  Lodowick,  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  took  the  government  upon  him  out  of  the  hands  of  young 
Galeas,  with  as  much  treachery  and  cunning  as  Francis  Sforca,  father 
to  Galeas,  had  done  from  the  Dukes  of  Orleans;  he  beheld  Charles 
the  Eighth,  King  of  France,  brought  into  Italy  by  the  said  Duke  of 
Milan,  to  keep  the  people  at  gaze,  whilst  he  poisoned  his  nephew,  who 
was  to  expect  the  dukedom  when  he  came  of  age ;  he  saw  the  descent 
of  Charles  winked  at  by  Pope  Alexander  the  l^xth,  in  hope  to  raise  a 
house  for  his  son  Caesar  out  of  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  pitnces,  ia 
which  he  was  deceived ;  for  the  French  King  made  himself  master  of 
all  Italy,  entered  Rome  twice,  put  the  holy  father  to  take  sanctuary 
in  the  castle  St.  Angelo,  and  there  to  subscribe  to  such  conditions  as 
the  victorious  king  was  pleased  to  prescribtt  him ;  upon  which  his  holi- 
ness came  out :  and,  though  Charles,  in  shew  of  reverence,  did  kiss 
his  foot,  yet  he  took  his  son  Caesar  for  hostage,  to  secure  the  per* 
formance  of  his  promise,  though  he  covered  it  with  the  name  of  am- 
bassage,  cv^r  to  reside  with  the  king,  in  token  of  amity;  and,  after 
Caesar  had  made  an  escape,  the  holy  father,  contrary  to  his  oath,  made 
a  league  against  the  French  King. 

He  was  an  eye-witness  of  an  amity  contracted  between  the  vicar  of 
Christ  and  his  known  enemy  the  Turk ;  with  whom  he  *  agreed  for 
money  to  poison  his  f  brother,  who  was  fled  into  Christendom,  for  fear 
of  Bajazct,  then  reigning,  and  was  under  the  pope's  protection  at  Rome  ; 
and  might  have  been  of  excellent  use  to  any  prince  that  would  have  im 
vaded  the  Turk,  had  not  his  holiness  observed  his  promise  to  this  mon- 
ster, which  he  seldom  kept  with  the  best  of  men. 

After  all  this,  he  saw  the  French  King  lose  all  Italy,  with  the  same 
dexterity  he  had  gained  it;  and  Pope  Alexander  and  his  son  both 
overthrown  by  one  draught  of  poison,  prepared  by  themselves  for  others; 
of  which  the  father  died  presently,  but  the  son,  by  reason  of  youth  and 
antidote,  had  leisure  to  see,  what  he  had  formerly  gcj^tten,  torn  out  of 
his  hands,  and  he  forced  to  flee  to  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  Nar 
varre,  in  which  service  he  was  murthered. 

To  these  ambitious  practices  of  princes  may  be  added  the  doraesticall 
impiety  of  the  pope,  who  was  a  corrival  with  his  two  sons  in  the  love  of 
his  own  daughter,  the  lady  Lucretia,  whom  they  all  three  enjoyed ; 
which  bred  such  a  hatred  between  the  brothers,  that  Caesar,  being  jea- 
lous that  the  other  had  a  greater  share  in  her  affection,  killed  him  one 
night,  and  threw  him  into  the  Tiber :  nay,  it  could  not  be  discerned 
when  the  head  of  the  church  spake  truth  or  falshood,  but  by  the  ex- 
traordinary execrations  he  used,  when  he  meant  to  deceive. 

Neither  are  these  only  the  commodities  of  Italy,  but  the  usual  traif- 
fick  of  all  the  courts  in  the  world ;  for  the  mark  that  God  hath  set 
upon  Jeroboam,  who, 'according  to  our  dialect,  may  be  stilcd  the  Mar 

*  The  Pope.  i  The  Gnad  Seigoor. 
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chiavcll  of  the  Jews,  cannot  scare  most  princes  out  uf  his  path  ;  and 
how  many  kings  have  failed  to  set  up  altars,  both  at  Bethel  ami  Dan, 
when  thry  think  their  power  may  be  weakened  by  the  people  going  to 
Jerusalem  ?  Saul,  being  a  private  man,  went  to  the  prophet  to  ask  after 
his  father's  asses  ;  but,  being  a  king,  went  to  the  devil  to  know  the  suc- 
cess of  a  battle. 

Christ  himself  saith,  '  Not  many  great,  not  many  mighty  arc  cal- 
led :'  men  in  soft  raiment  may  be  found  at  court,  but  their  consciences 
arc  commonly  sean^d  and  hard. 

This  makes  me  think,  the  wise  men,  that  came  from  far  to  see  our 
Saviour,  thought  him  an  earthly  prince,  and  not  the  King  of  Heaven, 
else  they  would  never  have  sought  him  in  the  court  of  Herody  from 
whence  nothing  could  come  but  cruelty  and  oppression. 

The  church  of  Rome,  that  did  anciently  deserve  honour  of  all  the 
world,  after  it  came  to  be  a  court,  grew  fruitful  only  in  impiety ;  and, 
though  wc  do  acknowledge!  her  still  to  be  a  church,  because  she  hadi 
all  the  lineaments  of  religion  in  her,  yet  they  are  so  blended  in  supersti- 
tion, pomp,  and  cruelty,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  the  truth  amongU 
them.     For  as  a  good  fruit-tree  leaves  not  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  be* 
fore,  though  covered  and  embraced  with  ivy  and  ill-weeds,  the  natnral 
daughters  of  time,  which  neither  spare  things  sacn.*d  nor  prophane;  so 
Rome  may  be  called  a  church  still,  though  covered  with  trash  and  idle 
ceremonies ;  in  which  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  shroud  themselves,  so 
as,  if  knowledges  occasioned  by  the  illumination  of  God,  had  not 
houted  them  out  of  some  corners  of  the  world,  they  had  not  only 
made  good,  by  an  unquestional  prescription,  those  errors  in  being,  but 
brought  in  more ;  and,  being  themselves  masters  of  all  temporal  estates, 
and  were  there  nothing  else  against  them,  but  gn^alnesss  and  impiety, 
it  were  enough  to  convince  them  of  faUhood  and  novelty:  pride  b  ac» 
knowledged  by  all  to  be  the  root  of  ill ;  now  where  doth  it  prosper  lo 
well,  or  grow  so  strong  as  in  princes,  and  such  as  do  attend  on  their  af- 
fairs? The  effects  of  which  sin  can  hv  contained  in  no  narrower  compass, 
than  the  whole  mass  of  impiety  that  is  apt  to  commit;  for  it  made 
Phocas  to  kill  his  master,  Cicsar  to  overthrow  the  liberty  of  the  bravest 
commonwealth  tiiat  ever  the  world  did,  or  is  likely  to  behold;  it 
prompts  the  hands  of  children  to  pull  unsi^asomibly  the  pillows  frooi 
under  the  heads  of  their  dying  fathers;  it  is  this  that  fills  heaven  and 
hell   with  souls,  the  eaith  with  blood;  this  pride  made  Charles  tbc 
Fifth  to  arm  himself  against  his  own  pope,  that  very  year  in  whicb 
(rod  had  done  him  the  honour  to  take  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  in 
C'hristendom  prisoner ;  it  caused  his  son  Philip  to  mingle  the  blood  of 
his  own  child  with  the  iniinite  quantity  he  spilt  upon  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope ;  yet  his  thirst  could  not  be  quenched,  though  he  set  a  new  world 
a-broach  in  America,  which  he  let  run  till  it  was  as  void  ofpeoplc, 
as  he  was  of  pity. 

Is  a  prince  named  in  any  chronicle,  but  in  red  letters  ?  Nay,  what 
are  chn)nicK's:  registers  of  blood,  and  projects  to  procure  it,  yet  none 
blamis  them  that  write  them.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  an  apology  for 
him,  beir.g  so  well  acquainted  with  tlie  miseries  of  those,  that  arc  ao  UQ* 
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happy  as  to  fall  under  the  government  of  such  principles ;  all  I  aim  at 
is,  to  prove  that,  if  he  were  justly  arraigned,  he  could  not  be  condemn- 
ed by  men  in  like  place,  who  ever  were  his  peers,  if  not  worse,  because' 
advice  without  execution  hurts  only  the  giver. 

Yet  Machiavell  saith,  what  prince  had  not  rather  be  Titus  than 
Nero  ?  But,  if  he  will  needs  be  a  tyrant,  he  shews  him  the  way  that 
is  least  hurtful  to  his  temporal  estate,  as  if  he  should  say,  thou  hast 
made  thyself  already  an  enemy  to  God  and  thy  people,  and  hast   no- 
thing to  hope  for,  beyond  the  honour  of  this  world,  therefore,  to  keep 
thee  from  the  fury  of  men,  be  sure  thou  art  perfectly  wicked,  a  task 
not  hitherto  performed,  it  being  yet  beyond  example,  that  any  tyrant 
should  perform  all  the  mischief  that  was  requisite  for  his  safety,  no 
more  than  the  best  kings  did  ever  all  the  good ;  and  of  this  he  makes 
Caesar  Borgia,  Alexander  the  Sixth's  son,  a  pattern,  who  removed  all 
the  impediments  that  stood  between  him  and  his  desires,  and  provided 
against  all  cross  accidents  but  his  own  ;  being  sick  at  the  time  of  hb 
father's  death,  which  hindered  him  so,  as  he  had  no  leisure  to  attend 
his  business,  which  was  to  make  one  succeed  in  his  father^s  place,  that 
might,  at  least,  have  favoured  his  projects  :  but  I  verily!  believe,  as  I 
see  by  daily  experience,  that  those  which  go  on  in  the  same  track, 
though  they  have  brought  their  purposes  to  as  happy  a  conclusion,  yet 
they  shall  not  want  impediments,  or  discontents,  that  shall  out-talk  the 
pleasure  of  their  ambition ;  but,  since  it  isoftentimes  the  will  of  Go4 
to  give  success  to  ill  means  wisely  contrived,  who  can  advise  better 
than  this  Florentine  ?  A  member  of  the  Roman  church,  and  is,  in  that 
regard,  to  be  less  blamed,  because  he  had  as  much  religion  as  the  pope 
then  in  being ;  with  whon^  all  impieties  were  as  familiar  as  the  air  he 
breathed  in. 

Neither  arc  these  rules  he  speaks  of  omitted  in  the  best  kings,  if 
they  be  wise ;  for  which  of  them  doth  not  dispatch  his  ungrateful  ac- 
tions by  deputies ;  and  those  that  are  popular  with  his  own  hands? 
Do  any  observe  their  promise  so  exactly,  as  not  to  fail  when  they  see 
the  profit  greater  than  can  be  expected  at  another  time?  And  all  this  . 
he  saith  only  to  a  prince.  For,  had  he  given  those  documents  to  a  son, 
or  any  other  that  had  filled  any  narrower  room  than  a  kingdom,  he 
might,  with  juster  reason,  have  undergone  aM  censure;  but,  being  to 
make  a  grammar  for  the  understanding  of  tyrannical  government,  is  he 
to  be  blamed  for  setting  down  the  general  rules  uf  such  princes  ?  Now, 
if  falshood  and  deceit  be  not  their  true  dialect,  let  any  judge  that  reads 
their  stories :  nay,  cosenage  is  reduced  into  so  necessary  an  art  amongst 
them,  that  he,  that  knows  not  how  to  deceive,  knows  not  how  to  live. 
That  breach  of  faith,  in  private  men,  is  damnable,  and  dishonourable,  he 
cannot  deny;  but  kings  seem  to  have  larger  chartcis,  by  reason  of  their 
universal  commerce  ^  and,  as  ambassadors  may  be  e^^cused,  if  they  lye 
abroad  for  the  good  of  their  country,  because  they  representtheir  masters 
persons :  with  hv  greater  reason  may  they  do  it^  than  they  that  employ 
them,  provided  they  turn  not  the  edge  of  these  qualities  towards  their 
own  people,  to  whom  they  are  tied  in  a  more  natural  and  honest  ob)|* 
gation, 
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For  a  common-wealth  is  like  a  natural  body,  and,  when  it  is  all  to- 
gether,  shews  a  comely  structure;  but  search  into  the  intrails,  bom 
whence  the  true  nourishment  proceeds,  and  you  shall  find  nothing  bat 
blood,  filth  and  stench  :  the  truth  b,  this  man  hath  raked  too  far  in  thia, 
which  makes  him  smell  as  be  doth  in  the  nostrils  of  ignotant  people ; 
whereas  the  better  experienced  know,  it  is  the  wholesome  savour  of  the 
Gourty  especially  where  the  prince  is  of  the  first  head. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SECT 


THE    FAMILY    OF   LOVE; 

With  their  amm&n  Place  of  Retidence, 

Bting  discovered  by  one  Mrs.  Susanna  Snow,  of  Pirford  near  Chertsq^^ 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,  who  was  vainly  led  away  for  a  Time, 
through  their  base  allurements,  and  at  length  fell  mad,  till  by  s 
great  Miracle  shewn  from  God,  she  was  delivered. 

OXrrae/,  truttinthe  Lord^forintheLordihereitmercj/f  tmdwiik 

it  plenteoui  Redenq^iion.    Psal.  cx%x. 

LondoD  printed,  1641.    Quito^  contafaiiiif  ifac  pages. 


IT  was  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  at  avillage  called  Pirford,  three  milci 
from  Chertscy,  there  dwelt  a  gentleman  by  name  Snow,  who  had  lo 
his  daughter  a  very  beautiful  and  religious  gentlewoman,  who  was  nol 
only  a  joy  to  the  father,  but  also  an  exceeding  joy  to  the  mother ;  the 
had  not  long  gladded  the  hearts  of  her*  parents,  with  a  virtuous  and 
dutiful  behaviour,  when  the  devil,  arch  enemy  to  mankind,  soof^t 
to  subvert  and  eradicate  this  well  planted  virtue,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened: 

This  gentlewoman,  Mn.  Susanna  Snow,  for  so  was  she  called^ 
holding  prattle  with  one  of  her  father^s  men,  one  day  begui  to  qocstioii 
with  him  about  the  new  sects  of  reli^on  which  now  were  to  much  tdk« 
ed  of,  enquiring  what  news  he  heard  of  any  of  them. 

He  answered,  that  it  was  his  chance  to  be  at  a  little  village  called 
Bagshot,  not  six  miles  from  theacci  where  he  heard  of  a  company  fiadi 
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got  residence  tbere,  and  every  day  had  a  meedng  in  a  ptivate  pkc^, 
vrKich  was  mistrusted  to  be  about  the  sign  ot  the  Buck,  and  they  caXM. 
themselves.  The  Family  of  Love ;  and  most  have  a  great  suspicion 
that  they  came  from  London,  and  their  number  is  about  an  hundred; 
but  he  told  her  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  country.  This  Mrs. 
Susanna  heard  with  patienoei  and  marked  with  diligence  every  parti- 
cular; she  gave  the  servant  but  little  answer^  but  she  vdwed  in  her 
heart  to  see  the  fashions  of  this  sect,  v  Well,  night  grew  on,  and  to  bed 
they  went;  but  she  prevented  the  early  sun  in  beiagup  before  faei',  so 
great  a  desire  had  this  poor  gentlewoman  to  thrust  herself  into  danger. 
After  she  bad  bxx>ke  her  fast>  and  caused  her  man  to  set  a  side-saddle 
on  a  gelding,  alone  she  took  her  journey^  vowing  not  to  return, 
till  she  had  seen  some  of  their  behaviours  which  were  of  the  fieunily 
of  love. 

Thus  she  rode  along  undisturbed  by  BK^ng  any  paitongers^  tiU  she 
came  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Bagshot ;  but  &en  she  saw 
at  the  least  an  hundred  persons^  men  aad  women,  crossing  over  the 
heath,  bending  their  course  towards  a  wood  called  Birch-^wood;  to  them- 
wards  she  rides,  and  overtaking  a  sdster  which  la^ed  behind  the  rest, 
she  cried,  well  overtaken^  sister;  the  sister  of  the  family  bid  her 
welcome.  Sister,  quoth  Mrs.  Susanna,  is  your  habitation  here  abimt 
Bagshot  ?  The  sister  answered.  That  she  sojourned  in  Bawwago.  Then 
quoth  she,  sure  you  can  resolve  me  one  question,  which  is  this«  Do 
you  know  of  any  that  came  from  London  lately ;  there  were  about 
the  number  of  an  hundred,  I  was  of  the  company,  but  they  came 
away  unknown  unto  me ;  and  I  heard  that  they  sojourn  here  about 
this  coast.  The  silly  sister  was  not  aware  of  her  guile  which  she  spoke, 
but  answered  her,  that  this  was  the  company  the  meant  sure.  Mis* 
Susanna  asked  again.  Are  these  of  the  £&mily?  she  answered,  yes. 
Then  Mrs.  Susanna  rode  after,  and  overtook  them,  where  this  woman 
revealed  the  conference  she  had  with  Mrs.  Susanna,  and  how  that  she 
thought  ber  to  be  very  zealously  affected  to  the  family;  on  these  words, 
although  she  were  unknown,  yet  she  was  entertained  into  their  society, 
and  went  along  with  them. 

Now  you  must  understand  that  they  have  certain  days,  which  are 
dedicated  unto  saints  as  they  call  them,  as  to  Ovid,  who  wrote  the 
art  of  loving ;  to  Priapus,  the  first  bawdy  butcher  that  ever  did  stick 
pricks  in  flesh,  and  make  it  swell,  and  to  many  others,  which  they 
used  to  Spend  in  poetising  in  the  woods ;  thither  they  come,  and  after 
many  pastimes  there  enacted,  the  poet  desired  them  to  sit  down  on  the 
green,  and  then  he  began  to  speak  most  strong  language,  as  this  or  the 
like,  Let  not  us  persuade  ourselves,  although  that  many  would  have 
us  to  believe  it,  that  our  great  god  Cupid  is  obcecated,  for  he  pe- 
netrateth  the  intrails  of  the  most  magnamimous;  aft^r  these  or  the 
like  words,  he  recited  part  of  ^  verse  from  Virgil's  epigrams : 

m^m^Non  itat  bme  menihds  eroML 

Which  to  Englii^h  i  forbear,  iMicaiise  it  is  obsceAe ;  on  this  he 
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huilt  his  whole  discourse,  venting  very  strange  obscene  passages ;  after 
this  was  done,  they  go  to  dinner,  where  they  had  exceeding  dclicates, 
and  after  this  repast  they  provided  to  return.  Now  here  you  must 
note,  that  the  poet,  viewing  this  new  sister  of  the  family,  was  so  mightily 
inflamed  with  her,  that  cither  he  must  enjoy  or  pensh;  when  they  were 
walking  home,  therefore,  he  singled  her  out  from  the  rest  of  the  com* 
pany,  and  spoke  to  her  as  follows: 

*  Fair  sister,  hard  is  that  task,  where  I  must  die  in  silence,  or  else 
present  unto  you  an  unseemly  suit ;  but  so  irksome  is  dearth,  and 
80  pleasant  the  enjoyment  of  my  wishes,  that  I  rather  desire  to  be 
counted  unmannerly  tlian  not  amorous  to  yuur  beauteous  self/ 

With  these  and  such  like  words  he  courted  her,  till  at  length  time  and 
opportunity  both  favoured  him  so  much,  that  she  plaid  a  maids  part 
indeed;  she  said,  nay,  and  yet  took  it.  This  novice,  having  had  his 
desire,  conducted  her  to  the  company,  and  there  left  her  among  the 
rest  of  the  sisters,  where  she  staid  for  the  space  of  a  whole  week, 
viewing  their  fashions,  as  the  manner  of  their  prayers,  of  their 
preaching,  of  their  christening  and  buiying,  with  many  more  things 
which  will  be  too  long  for  this  little  pamphlet  to  bear. 

Now  when  she  had  seen  as  she  thought  enough,  she  stole  away  from 
them,  not  ceasing  to  think  of  the  wrong  she  had  sustained,  by  her 
consenting  to  the  lust  of  the  poetical  brother ;  well,  discontented  she 
passed  the  way  till  she  came  in  the  presence  of  her  father;  he  asked 
with  very  mild  and  loving  terms,  where  she  had  been ;  she  answered  him, 
at  her  auntfs  at  Oakingham;  with  which  answer  her  father  was 
satisfied,  but  her  mother  was  not,  because  she  had  sent  thither  before, 
to  see  if  she  had  been  there;  yet  her  mother  could  gpt  no  other  answer 
from  her,  than  that  she  had  bei>n  there ;  but  seeing  that  she  was  come 
home  again,  they  questioned  the  matter  no  more  where  she  had  been. 
But  she  had  not  been  at  home  long,  when  she  began  to  delight  to  be  by 
herself,  and  to  make  much  of  melancholy,  taknig  delight  in  nothing, 
wherein  she  did  heretofore ;  this  her  loving  parents  took  notice  of,  but 
would  not  speak  of  it,  and  thus  she  continued  for  the  space  of  ten  or 
fourteen  days ;  at  last,  she  began  to  be  very  untowardly,  and  they 
could  not  rule  her,  for  she  would  break  glasses  and  earthen  ware,  and 
throw  any  thing  at  the  heads  of  the  servants,  and  incontinent  she 
fell  stark  mad.  1  cannot  express  her  father*s  grief,  when  he  saw  his 
only  beloved  daudittT  in  this  plight;  !)Ut  I  will  leave  you  to  judge 
of  it  who  have  childaa  of  your  own,  how  it  would  grieve  you  to 
sec  your  children  in  such  a  plight.  Her  father,  although  he  were  almost 
distracted  with  grief  to  see  his  child  thus  lie  on  the  wreck  of  misfortune, 
summons  up  his  Menses  together,  and  at  length  he  thought  upon  one 
^Ir.  Vbder,  a  very  honest  man,  and  a  most  reverend  divine,  living 
in  Oxford ;  to  him  he  sent,  requesting  him  of  all  loves  that  he  would 
some,  and  visit  him  in  this  his  great  distress ;  he  presently  dispatched 
horse  and  man,  for  Oxford  they  were  iiound.  The  man  coming  to  Mr. 
Ybder^s  chamber,  which  is  in  Magdalen  Hall,  he  found  him  withifti 
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to  whom  he  delivered  his  message.  Master  Ybder  came  along  vritk 
him ;  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Master  Snow's  house,  but  the  poor 
gentleman  almost  frantick  for  his  daughter's  distemperature,  with  tean 
in  his  eyes,  began  and  related^  what  yon  have  here  before  read,  to 
Master  Ybder,  who  presently  desired  that  he  might  but  see  her.  This 
good  old  man,  with  all  diligence^  being  still  in  hope  of  her  recovery, 
conducted  him  into  the  chamber  where  his  daughter  was;  she  had 
no  sooner  fixed  her  eyes  upon  them  entering,  bcft  she  shreeked  out,  and 
cried,  the  devil,  the  devil ;  I  am  damned,  I  am  damned,  I  am  damned, 
with  many  such  like  horrid  horrible  exclamations;  then  stepped  forwards 
Mr.  Ybder,  and  told  her  that  she  was  deceived,  God  surely  would  not 
leave  her  soul  so,  if  she  would  but  endeavour  as  she  had  done 
heretofore,  for  said  he,  **  Christ  came  not  into  the  world  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance;'^  and  again,  ''Seek  and  ye 
shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  thee;  and  although 
thou  hast  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers,  yet  return  again 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord,''  at  the  third  chapter  of  Jeremy,  and  the 
first  verse. 

She  hearkened  unto  Master  Ybder  very  patiently,  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  but  then  she  began  to  be  very  troublesome,  and 
sometimes  outrageous;  at  last,  she  called  for  some  wine,  for  she  was 
very  thirsty,  she  said.  Wine  was  brought  unto  her  in  a  Venice- 
glass;  her  father,  good  old  man,  spoke  to  her  to  drink  to  Mr.  Ybderi 
for  he  had  taken  great  pains  wiUi  her;  she  looked  very  wildly  on  him, 
and  threw  the  glass  to  the  ground,  with  these  words,  *  That  it  was 
as  impossible  for  her  to  be  saved,  as  for  that  glass  to  rebound  into 
her  hand  unbroken,  which,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  this 
glass  did  ;'  Well,  said  this  gentlewoman,  I  will  yet  trust  in  the  Lord 
my  Redeemer,  for  he  is  merciful  and  long-suffering ;  with  these  words 
she  praised  God,  and  began,  as  from  the  beginning,  to  relate  the 
case  of  her  distemperature,  desiring  Mr.  Ybder,  that  he  would  pray 
with  her,  and  for  her;  and  thus  by  the  mercy  of  God  was  this  gentle* 
woman  delivered. 
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ROME   FOR  CANTERBURY: 

OR, 

A  true  Helation  rfilie  Birth  and  Lift  of 
WILLIAM   LAUD,    ARCHBISHOP    OF   CANTERBURY. 

Together  with  the  whole  Manner  of  his  Proceeding,  both  in  the  Star* 
Chamber,  High-commission  Court,  in  his  own  House;  and  tonie 
Observations  of  him  in  the  Tower.  I>ed!cated  to  all  the  Arminiaa 
Tribe,  or  Canterburian  Faction,  in  the  Year  of  Grace  l641« 
Whereunto  is  annexed  a  Postscript  in  Verse. 

Printed  in  the  Year  164 1.    Qaarto,  containing  eight  pafci. 


GREATNESS  and  goodness  are  two  several  blessed  attributes  con- 
ferred upon  man ;  but  seldom  meet  m  one  penon ;  greatmsi  msy 
be  stiled  a  gift  inferred  by  fortune :  but  goodness,  a  grace  infused  bj 
God.  The  first  labours  in  mistrust,  and  is  bom  the  bond-skfe  ii 
chance,  seldom  attended  without  eni^ ;  and,  though  to  inany  penons 
it  appears  exceeding  pleasant,  yet  the  higher  we  are  seated,  altfioiigh  by 
virtue,  the  greater  is  our  fall,  if  corrupted  by  vice.  By  honosr  and 
office  men  become  great;  yet  it  is  not  the  place  that  maketh  the 
person,  but  the  person  that  maketh  the  place  honourable:  And  that 
preferment  and  power,  which  is  both  well  acquired,  and  worthilv 
conferred.  Non  est  invitamentum  ad  tfmpus^  ied  perpehUB  viriutm 
pritnnum;  is  no  temporary  infitation,  but  a  perpetual  inheritance. 

Goodness  is  of  a  contrary  condition ;  men  are  not  to  be  accounted 
good,  either  for  their  authority  or  age,  but  for  their  sincerity  and 
actions:  He,  that  is  good,  is  better  than  the  good  he  doth;  and  he* 
that  is  evil,  is  worse  than  the  bad  deed  done  by  him.  All  great  men 
are  not  considerately  good ;  but  all  good  men  are  consequently  great. 
Greatness  and  goodncs.^,  with  grace  added,  to  cement  them  together, 
make  unquestionably  a  perfect  and  compleat  man.  Here  was  g;racc^ 
which,  had  it  been  celestially  inspired,  as  it  was  but  temporally  dis* 
posed,  might  to  that  greatness  have  so  combined  goodness,  as,  from 
thence,  could  have  grown  no  such  tribulation. 

Howsoever,  let  no  man  grieve  at  his  present  afflictions ;  for  they  are 
the  rods,  by  which  God  chastiseth  his  children  :  There  is  nothing  that 
the  world  can  take  away  from  us,  because  it  can  give  nothing  unto  us. 
Faroe  fadeth,  potency  perisheth,  wealth  wasteth;  true  riches  consist  in 
our  constancy  in  casualty,  and,  though  perturbation  and  punishment 
be  the  prison  of  the  body,  yet  courage  and  comfort  are  the  liberty  of 
the  soul,  to  which  I  only  add  patience,  which  b  so  allied  to  fortitiidi^ 
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that  5he  seemeth  to  be  either  her  sister  or  her  daughter.  Things,  that 
compulsively  come  upon  us,  should  be  borne  with  patience  and 
courage,  of  which  we  have  had  a  late  precedent ;  and  more  generous 
it  is  for  a  man  to  offer  himself  to  death  in  triumph,  than  to  be  drawn 
unto  it  with  terror:  Gaudei  patientia  duris.  1  come  now  to  the 
person. 

He  was  born  at  Reading,  of  honest  parents ;  his  father  was  a  clothier 
in  that  town,  of  a  competent  estate,  and  careful  to  see  his  children  to 
be  well  educated  and  instructed.  This  his  son  William,  being  of  an 
excellent  wit,  and  pregnant  capacity,  was  sent  from  the  grammar  school 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  College,  where 
shortly  he  proved  an  ingenious  disputant ;  and  before  he  took  his  first 
degree  of  batchelor,  was  well  versed  in  logick,  philosophy,,  and  the 
liberal  arts ;  after  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  which 
he  proceeded  doctor,  with  no  common  applause,  attaining  to  the  dig* 
nities  belonging  to  so  famous  an  academy ;  and,  being  of  an  active 
spirit,  was  called  from  thence  to  the  court,  where  he  grew  so  gracious^ 
that,  after  some  private  preferments,  he  was  first  madb  Bishop  of  St* 
Davids,  and  thence,  removed  to  London;  and,  after  the  decease  of  the 
right  Reverend  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  was  inaugu* 
rated  into  that  prime  see,  and  was  metropolitan  of  all  England ;  stqM 
that  his  predecessor,  who  was  a  clothier's  son  in  Guilford,  had  tro4 
before  him,  who  in  less  than  two  years  was  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Litchfield,  London,  and  Canterbury. 

What  this  prelate's  deportment  (now  in  agitation)  in  so  hi^  a 
dignity  was,  is  sufficiently  noised  amongst  all ;  made  apparent  by  his 
Draconical  censures  in  the  Star-chamber,  the  high  commission  court, 
&c.  And  it  was  a  great  aspersion  justly  cast  upon  such  high  autho* 
rity,  that  he  so  much  affected  summum  jus^  justice  without  mercy,  as 
sparing  neither  person  nor  profession;  and,  to  leave  all  others,^  witness, 
how  he  did  persecute  the  good  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Williams,  being  of 
his  own  degree  and  function :  His  (more  than)  severity  in  his  rigorous 
censure  and  sentence  upon  Master  Burton  the  divine.  Master  Prynne 
the  lawyer,  and  Doctor  Bastwick  the  physician,  and  even  that  poor 
fellow  Thomas  Bensted,  whom  he  caused  to  be  hanged,  drawn^  and 
quartered  ;  he  could  make  that  a  matter  of  treason,  though  he  was  but 
a  subject:  His  threatening  of  honest  judges,  his  menacing  other 
officers  and  ministers  of  the  King,  his  sternness  and  surly  answers  even 
to  gentlemen  of  worth,  and  now  parliament-men,  who  have  but  pleaded 
for  poor  men,  in  just  causes:  It  was  a  good  wish,  that  either  he  might 
have  more  grace,  or  no  grace  at  all,  which  is  now  come  to  pass. 

It  is  observed  by  some,  that,  in  all  the  time  of  his  pontifical  prelacy, 
he  never  promoted  any  to  church  preferment,  that  savoured  not  of  the 
Arminian  sect;  and  still,  when  benefices  fell,  that  were  either  in  his 
gift,  or  where  his  power  was  to  have  them  bestowed,  he  hath  caused 
such  men  to  be  instituted,  and  inducted,  as  either  were  dunces  in 
learning,  or  debauched  in  their  lives :  Such  men  being  most  apt,  for 
their  temporising  or  ignorance,  to  embrace  any  innovation  that  should 
be  brought  into  the  church :  Nay,  when  places  have  not  been  void,  but 
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supplied  by  pious  pastors,  and  devout  ministers,  that  were  constant 
professors  of  the  protestant  faith,  yet,  by  spies  and  intelligencers,  such 
cavils  have  been  made  at  their  doctrines  and  disciplines,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  charge  of  wife  and  children,  and  that  their  utter  ud« 
doings  impended  upon  the  taking  away  of  their  means,  yet  they  have 
been  supplanted,  that  the  other  might  subsist  in  their  places ;  the  first 
turned  out,  the  latter  taken  in ;  but  that  which  far  transcends  the 
former,  that  he  hath  laboured  to  suppress  the  Fn?nch  and  Dutch  pro- 
testant churches  here  in  I^ndon,  who,  for  their  conscience  and  religion's 
sake,  have  abandoned  their  countries  to  avoid  persecution,  and 
have  made  this  famous  city  their  asylum  and  sanctuary  for  themselves 
and  families. 

It  hath  bi*en  observed  also,  that  he  never  gave  censure  upon  a  Jesuit, 
or  seminary,  or  any  Popish  priest,  though  brought  before  him  by  his 
own  warrant,  and  the  pursuivant  employed  by  himself.  For,  though 
apprehended,  yet  they  were  never  punished ;  but,  if  to-night  impri- 
soned, to-morn)w  infranchised  and  set  at  liberty ;  or  else  he  so  caute- 
lously  and  cunningly  dealt  by  his  agents,  Secretary  Windibank|  Sir 
John  Lam  be,  and  others,  that  they  were  sent  abroad,  and  he  seen  to 
have  no  hand  in  the  business;  when,  in  the  interim,  all  the  rigorous 
sentences  that  passed  him,  were  against  the  sealous  professors  of  our 
protestant  religion. 

A  poor  curate,  having  long  waited  to  speak  with  this  great  arch« 
bishop,  and  being,  after  much  attendance,  admitted  to  his  presence,  in 
their  discourse,  the  great  metropolitan  told  him,  he  was  an  idle  fellow ; 
to  whom  the  other  replied,  it  is  most  true,  for,  had  I  not  been  so,  I 
could  not  have  span*d  so  many  idle  hours  to  attend  upon  your  grace, 
to  such  small  purpose.  At  which  he  being  much  moved,  said.  Why, 
what  fellow  dost  thou  think  of  us  bishops  ?  Who  replied,  I  will,  in 
plain  terms,  tell  your  grace  what  I  think  of  you :  I  can  no  better 
compare  you,  than  unto  the  huge  brass  andirons,  that  stand  in  great 
men's  chimnies,  and  us  poor  ministers  to  the  low  creepers:  You  are 
they  that  carry  it  out  in  a  vain  glorious  shew,  but  we  the  poor  curates 
undergo,  and  bear  the  burthen.  Another  told  him,  when  he  used  to 
play  upon  other  men's  miseries,  that  his  lordship  must  needs  be  witty 
(he  being  a  very  little  man)  that  his  head  and  his  heart  were  so  near 
together. 

Some  have  observed,  that,  as  he  was  a  prelate,  and  primate,  so  he 
greatly  favoured  the  letter  P.  (by  which  may  be  conjectured)  the  Pope, 
whose  eniblasons,  amongst  other  of  his  pontifical  escutcheons,  are  three 
bishops,  viz.  (1  take  it  three  bibles);  and,  to  shew  he  much  affected 
that  episcopal  letter,  his  three  benevolent  and  well  beneficed  chaplain 
were  Browne,  Bray,  and  Baker.  And,  for  the  letter  P,  he  was  also  a 
great  patron  and  protector  to  Dr.  Pocklington,  who,  for  publishing  one 
book,  called,  Sunday  is  no  Sabbath,  wherein  he  vilified  all  the  obaer* 
vance  due  to  JDir^  Domini^  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  another,  intituled. 
The  Chiistian's  Altar,  wherein  he  would  have  first  produced,  and  after 
propagated  popish  superstition,  he  did  confer  upon  him  three  or  four 
benefices,  worth  some  two  or  three  hundred  per  annum,  and  a  prebeR- 
dary  in  Windsor,  valued  at  three  hundred  more  by  the  year. 
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Many  are  the  probabilities  that  be  purposed  to  bring  popery  into  the 
kingdom;  as  the  Scotch  Service-book,  differing  from  our  English 
liturgy,  especially  in  words  concemiug  receiving  the  eucharist,  or 
Lord's  supper,  which  was  the  first  incendiary  of  ail  these  late  troubles 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  which  some 
blood  hath  been  drawn,  but  infinite  treasure  exhausted.  Apparency 
noedeth  no  proof;  but  that  we  leave  to  the  censure  of  the  higher 
powers,  being  an  argument,  as  it  hath  been  long,  so  now  at  this  present 
in  agitation :  Yet  the  better  to  define  that  which  before  was  disputable, 
whi>ii  he  came  first  into  the  Tower,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
pl-^ce,  he  desired,  that  by  no  means  he  should  be  lodged  where  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  before  lain;  and,  being  demanded  the  reason, 
because  thoy  were  sweet  and  good,  he  made  answer,  O,  but  I  fear  they 
smell  so  of  puritanism,  that  the  very  air  will  half  stifle  or  choak  me. 
These,  sympathising  with  the  rest,  may  give  the  world  room  to  suspect 
his  religion. 

Upon  Monday,  being  the  tenth  of  May,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
lieutenant  should  prepare  himself  to  die,  tidings  was  brought  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  setting  up  of  the  scaffold  upon  Tower^hill,  whereon 
the  deputy  of  Ireland  was  to  suffer  death ;  he  immediately  spoke  to 
his  men,  saying,  It  is  no  matter  when  or  where  we  die,  so  we  first 
have  time  to  make  our  peace  and  reconciliation  with  God;  we  are  all 
of  us  born  to  die,  though  there  be  many  several  ways  to  death ;  for 
death  must  at  last  conquer,  and  have  victory  over  the  bodies  of  all  flesh 
whatsoever.  Be  of  good  comfort,  do  not  ye  be  discouraged  for  me :  I 
am  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  bom  to  this  sorrow :  Lord,  give  me  strength 
to  bear  thy  chastisements  patiently,  and  endure  them  constantly,  even 
to  the  end  and  period  of  my  life:  I  am  indeed  a  man  bom  of  a  woman^ 
of  a  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble  and  heaviness;  a  man 
indeed,  made  like  to  vanity,  and  compared  to  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
liere  this  day,  it  may  be,  gone  to-morrow ;  nay,  I  am  worse,  a  child  of 
wrath,  a  vessel  of  dishonour,  begotten  in  uncleanness,  living  in  care 
and  wretchedness,  and  dying  in  distress.  O  Lord,  I  will  cry  unto  thee 
night  and  day,  before  I  pass  through  this  vale  of  misery ;  I  will  sum  up 
all  my  offerees,  I  will  confess  my  vileness  before  thee,  and  will  not  be 
ashamed;,  for  true  confession  is  the  very  way  whereby  I  may  come 
unto  thee,  who  art  the  way,  and  the  only  true  way,  that  leads  unio  life 
eternal. 

0  the  most  happy  life  which  the  angels  enjoy,  in  the  right  blessed 
kingdom,  void  of  death  everlasting ;  where  no  times  succeed  by  ages, 
where  the  continual  day  without  night  hath  no  end,  where  the  conquer- 
ing soldier,  joined  to  that  joyful  choir  of  angels,  and  crowned  with  the 
crown  of  everlasting  glory,  doth  sing  to  his  God  a  song  ajnong^st  the 
songs  of  Sion. 

1  meddle  not  with  any  state  business  whatsoever;  but  it  seens  he 
bore  no  great  afiections  to  the  Scots,  which  is  probable,  by  the  little  love 
they  bare  unto  him :  But  most  sure  we  are,  that  he  was  arrested  of  high 
and  capital  treason,  first  committed  to  the  knight  of  the  black  rod,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  where,  ever  since,  he  hath  been  lu  custody 
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of  the  lieutenant,  of  whose  demeanor,  during  his  abode  there,  I  shall 
next  spcuk,  by  the  true  information  of  some  credible  persons  that  have 
observed  his  deportment.  He  was  not  only  frequent  and  fervent  In, 
and  at  his  orisons  in  his  own  chamber,  when^  he  spent  the  frreatcst  part 
of  the  morning  at  his  pnvute  meditations,  but  very  careful  and  obser- 
WLnt  at  the  week  day's  service,  at  the  chapel ;  but  especially  on  the 
Lord's  D*iy  he  came  duly,  and  prostrated  himself  deyoutly  on  his  knees, 
giving  ^reat  attention  both  to  the  service  and  sermon ;  ^d  taking  special 
notici'  of  some  particular  psalms  that  were  sung  before  the  parson  went 
up  into  the  pulpit,  especially  the  second  part  of  the  three  and  thirtieth 
psalm,  the  second  part  of  the  forty-ninth,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
hundred  and  fortieth,  which  are  worthy  any  man's  reading,  being  so 
aptly  picked  out  for  that  purpose,  he  called  the  clerk  unto  him,  and 
courteously  demanded  of  him.  Whether  he  happened  on  them  by 
accident,  or  had  called  them  out  by  his  own  conceit?  The  plain  old 
man  ingenuously  confessed  unto  him,  That  he  chose  them  out  pUF- 
posely  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  present  estate;  at  the  which  he 
modestly  smiling,  made  him  no  further  answer,  but  departed  towards  his 
lodging.  Further,  he  was  heard  to  say,  that,  if  ever  God  delivered 
him  from  that  present  durance,  and  that  the  King  would  restore  him  to 
his  pristine  dignities,  he  would  much  improve  that  place,  meaning  the 
church,  in  remembrance  that  he  had  been  there  a  prisoner.  It  is  also 
reported,  that  a  gentU  man  of  quality  coming  to  the  Tower  to  give  biro 
a  visit,  and,  asking  his  grace  how  it  fared  with  him  at  that  present;  he 
made  him  answer,  1  thank  God  I  am  well,  for  it  hath  pleased  his  sacred 
Majesty,  my  Sovereign,  to  provide  for  me  an  honourable  and  convenient 
lodging,  where  I  have  good  and  wholesome  fare,  and  where,  notwlth* 
standing  all  my  troubles  and  tribulations,  I  never  yet  broke  an  hoar  of 
my  usual  and  contented  sleep.  And  the  morning  when  the  late  Earl  of 
Strafford  passed  by  his  lodging,  as  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  moved  his  hat  unto  him,  then  standing,  and  looking  out  of  hit  win- 
dow, he  held  up  his  hands  and  eyi-s  towards  heaven,  without  speaking 
any  thing  audible  to  the  observers,  as  if  he  prayed  earnestly,  and 
inwardly,  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  &c.  He  was  observed  also  some* 
times  to  speak  ^hose  words  of  the  psalmist.  Psalm  Ixxxii.  ver.  6,  7. 
I  have  said,  ye  are  gods,  and  children  of  the  Most  High,  but  ye  sball 
die  as  men,  and  ye  princes  fall  like  others,  &c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

All,  bishops !  Where's  your  power  you  brag'd  of  lat|^ 
Was  unremoviable  ?  Where's  that  glorious  state 
You  pray'd  in?  Are  your  pompous  mitres,  copes. 
Thus  quickly  chang'd  for  halberts,  if  not  ropes  f 
What !  has  the  blue-head  Scot  thus  tum'd  the  game| 
That  what  before  was  glory,  now's  your  bhamc  ? 
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^an  Lesley's  regiment  thus  wheel  about, 

The  brigade  of  our  clergy  ?    Put  to  rout 

Our  bishops,  deans,  and  doctors ;  not  a  man^ 

Amongst  so  vast  a  multitude,  that  can. 

With  all  their  titles,  dignities,  withstand 

The  Switzish-Scottish  elderships  command  ? 

Has  Calvin's  doctrine  puzzled  all  your  choir, 

Silenc'd  your  organs,  and  yourselves  with  fear  ? 

Can  neither  Laudls,  DQr  Wren's,  «trong  canons  mak» 

Stiff  Henderson  subscribe ;  nor  yet  -to  quake 

At  the  report?  What!  Were-they  not  of  strength  ? 

Or  naught'ly  cast?  Or  did  they  fail  in  lengthy 

Invent  some  stratagem,  employ  your  brains. 

And  answer  the  pure  challenger  with  strains 

Of  primitive  doctrine ;  that  the  world  may  see 

The  apostolick  warrant  for  the  prelacy. 

£mploy  your  cji^lains  pens,  and  muster  all 

The  stalU  of  prebends;  for  the  time  doth  call. 

And  waits  an  answer :  Give  some  living  to 
Some  scholar,  that  this  venturous  task  shall  d.Q. 

The  cause  concerns  you  nearly :  Will  ye  not 
Now  vindicate  the  quarrel  with  the  Scot  ? 

Why  did  ye  enter  in  the  lists,  and  mould 
Your  .canons  to  dismount  Geneva's  hold? 
Ye  did  begin  the  countefomarch,  and  would 
Ye  thus  fly  oS"  again,  if  that  ye  could  ? 
The  Exonian  prelate  hath  twice  given  a  charge, 
One  Jesuit  hath  given  fire  unto 't  at  large : 
Both  miss'd  the  mark,  march  on,  and  quickly  mint 
Yourselves,  and  prove  your  prelacy  divine. 
Where  are  your  chaplains,  all  so  far  renown'd. 
Who  for  your  cause,  the  like  could  not  be  found  ? 
They  have  great  skill  in  cringing,  bowing,  writing, 
liet's  see  their  weapons,  and  their  skill  in  fighting-: 
Produce  their  arg'ments  for  such  store  of  wealth, 
Gotton  by  simony,  base  usury,  and  stealth, 
liet's  know  your  tenure,  by  what  right  ye  hold 
Such  store  of  livings  ?    And  yet  starve  the  fold* 
Do  not  delude  us  longer  with  such  toys, 
More  fit  for  mimick  apes,  or  slaves,  or  boys : 
Now  speak,  or  never,  else  you  will  be  thought 
To  be  Rome's  calves,  far  better  fed  than  taught^ 
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SIR  THOMAS  ROFS  SPEECH 

IN  PARUAMENT. 


The  Cause  of  the  Decay  of  Coin  and  Trade  in  this  Land, 

ESPECIALLY 

OF  MERCHANTS  TRADE. 

And  also  propoundcth  a  way  to  the  House,  how  they  may  be 

increased. 

Printed  in  theynur,  i64i.    Quarto^  containing  twdvc  pngcn. 


IT  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  trade  of  England  was  never  gmtvTt 
and  it  may  he  true,  that  if  it  be  so,  yet  it  will  not  aiMolately 
conclude,  that  the  kingdom  doth  increase  in  riches^  for  the  trade  may 
be  very  abundant,  and  yet,  by  consumption  and  importance  of  mon 
than  is  expected,  the  stock  majF  waste. 

The  balance  would  be  a  tiue  solution  of  the  question,  if  it  coold 
be  rightly  had ;  but,  by  reason  it  must  be  made  up  by  a  medium  of  the 
books  of  rates,  it  will  be  very  uncertain. 

Therefore  we  must  seek  another  rule,  that  is  more  sensible,  npoo 
which  we  may  all  judge,  and  that  may  be  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of 
money;  for  it  is  a  true  rule,  if  money  increase,  the  kingdom  doth 
gain  by  trade ;  if  it  be  scarce,  it  loseth. 

Let  us  therefore  consider;  first,  whether  our  gold  ami  silver  be  not 
decreased,  and  then  by  what  means  it  is  drained;  and  lastly,  how 
it  may  be  pn^vented,  and  what  remedies  arc  applicable  lo  ttkct  it. 

It  is  out  of  doubt  our  gold  is  gone  to  travel  without  license,  that  is 
visible  beyond  seas,  and  every  receiver  of  sums  of  money  must  find  it 
privately ;  and  I  fear  the  same  of  silver,  for  observing  the  species  of 
late  coining  many  half  crowns  were  stamped,  which  are  no  more  tD 
be  seen,  and  by  this  measure,  I  conclude  the  kingdom  grows  poor. 

'I'hc  causes  of  this  decay  of  money  may  be  many,  it  may  be  stoka 
out  for  protit,  going  much  higher  beyond  scas,especisily  in  France  and 
Holland. 

Much  hath  been  drawn  away  by  the  stranger  upon  fears  of  our 

'  This  is  the  1  j6th  Dombcr  in  the  CtUtogv^  Qf  FaaiphlcCi  Id  Ibc  Hwlina  Ukriff* 
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troubles,  of  which  I  have  experience  by  exchanges,  and  exchanged 
are  the  great  mysteiy,  especially  such  as  are  used  as  a  trade,  and 
governed  by  bankers  who  make  many  reti^ms  in  a  year,  and  gain 
by  every  one,  more  than  the  interest  of  a  year ;  and  the  greatest 
danger  to  a  state  is,  when  money  is  made  merchandisei  which  should  be 
but  the  measure  thereof. 

And  here  I  will  propose  a  problem,  whether  it  were  profitable 
to  a  kingdom  or  not,  that  the  stranger  for  many  years  ha!d  a  great 
stock,  here  at  interest,  and  still  hath  some ;  I  confess  it  hath  supplied 
the  necessities  of  merchants,  and  helped  to  drive  trade.  But  my 
quere  is  this,  suppose  the  first  principal  were  truly  brought  in  by  the 
stranger,  yet  doubling  every  ten  years,  what  becomes  of  the  increase  ? 
have  they  not  lived  by  our  trade,  and  the  merchantrad venturers,  and 
soaked  the  kingdom  of  as  many  times  principal,  as  they  have  practised 
this  usury  many  times  ten  years,  and  in  the  end  drawn  or  carried  all 
away  ?  This  is  a  point  to  a  state  very  considerable. 

Much  coin  hath  been  drawn  away,  without  doubt,  by  the  French, 
who  have  brought  in  wares  of  little  bulk,  perhaps  without  custom, 
but  of  dear  price,  and,  having  turned  it  into  gold,  have  returned  without 
investing  any  part  thereof;  and  such  petty  merchants  cannot  be  reach- 
ed by  the  statute  of  employments. 

Another  cause  of  scarcity  of  coin,  may  be  the  over-strict  rule  of 
the  uncurrentness  of  any  good  coin,  and  that  it  must  be  sold  here, 
as  bullion ;  in  that  case,  what  stranger  will  bring  in  money  ?  Whereas, 
if  every  good  species  be  current,  according  to  this  allay,  and  weight 
in  proportion  to  our  coin,  or  rather  a  little  higher,  it  will  draw,  namely, 
money  by  degrees  into  England ;  as  lower  grounds  do  water  from 
higher,  though  they  see  not  the  channels :  And  we  see  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany  admit  all  good  coins,  though  foreign,  fur  and  above  their 
intrinsick  value. 

But  I  will  end  this  search,  by  proposing  some  general  remedies ;  for 
I  do  now  but  make  essays,  and  give  occasion  to  more  subtle  and  parti- 
cular disquisitions: 

1.  To  the  first  leak  of  stealing  away  coin,  I  would  make  it  felony 
by  an  act;  for,  if  a  man  may  justly  suffer  death  for  robbing  of  a 
private  man,  I  see  no  injustice  nor  cruelty  to  inflict  the  same  punish- 
ment upon  him  that  robs  a  kingdom. 

2.  That  the  neighbour  princes  and  states  do  cry  up  our  money, 
and  so  entice  it  from  us.  This,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  provided 
for  by  our  treaties,  which  was  the  old  way,  especially  of  commerce, 
by  agreeing  and  publishing  of  placarts,  according  to  a  true  par:  For 
that  prince,  that  will  make  a  treaty  of  commerce,  doth  it  for  the 
use  of  the  commodity;  which,  certainly,  1  would  deny  any  prince, 
that  would  not  consent  to  keep  monies  even,  by  their  true  values ; 
at  least,  that  would  set  a  higher  price  upon  our  money,  than  the  King 
hath  done ;  and  if  our  coin  did  either  keep  beyond  the  seas,  the  English 
value,  or  were  bullion  and  uncurrent,  the  stronger  should  have  as  little 
of  our  money,  as  we  have  of  theirs. 
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How  to  recover  the  stranger's  money  drawn  away,  since  onr 
troubles^  is  a  hard  endeavour,  and  can  no  ways  be  brought  to  pass* 
but  by  ptacc  and  trade;  and  the  resolution  of  this  will  foil  into  the 
gCncrat  remedy,  which  1  shall  propose. 

The  pedling  French  trade  must  be  met  with,  by  diligent  search,  at 
the  landing  of  these  creamers,  what  they  bring  in,  and  by  sufiering 
none  of  them  to  pass  any  goods  by  private  warrants;  but  that,  according 
as  they  shall  b<;  valued,  they  give  bond  to  invest  it  in  English  com- 
modities, natural  or  naturalised,  and  that  with  surety:  Nay,  in  thb 
case,  not  to  allow  them  exchange  by  bills;  for  it  will  not  hurt  the 
commonwealth,  if,  by  any  rigour,  they  were  beaten  out  of  their  private 
toyish  traflick. 

I  shall  not  doubt  to  offend  any  but  the  mint,  which  may  be  recom* 
pensed  to  his  Majesty,  in  his  customs,  if  money  be  plentiful ;  for  all 
goods  will  follow  money.  If  I  did  propose  the  currentncts  of  all 
goods,  and  great  species  of  foreign  coins,  for  their  true  intrinsick 
value,  according  to  the  pay  with  ours ;  and  if  I  say  a  little  hi^er, 
according  to  occasions,  keeping  our  own  coin  pure  and  constant  to 
be  cried  down,  as  much  under,  according  to  occasions,  I  think  it 
will  be  a  policy  both  reasonable  and  profitable,  by  experience  tried  io 
other  states. 

But,  leaving  these  empirical  practices,  I  come  now  to  the  great  and 
infallible  rule  and  remedy,  which  is,  in  plain  English,  to  settle  and 
assure  the  ground  of  trade  upon  staple^commodities;  which,  like  the 
lady  of  Whitsontide  to  her  pi{ie  money,  will  dance  after  that;  for,  as 
merchandise  doth  follow  money,  so  doth  money^  commodity. 

I  said  at  first,  it  was  a  general  opinion,^  that  trade  never  flourished 
more  than  now,  and  it  may  be  so ;  but  we  must  consider  this  be  not 
ticcidrntal  and  changeable,  and  depending  more  upon  the  iniquity  or 
misery  of  the  times,  than  upon  our  own  foundation  and  industry;  and, 
if  that  be  so,  then  it  is  no  sure  ground  for  a  state  to  rely  upon;  for  if 
the  causes  change,  the  eflfects  will  follow. 

Now  it  is  true,  that  uur  great  trade  depends  upon  the  troubki  of 
our  neighbours,  and  we  enjoy  almost  the  trade  of  Christendom;  but, 
if  a  peace  happen  betwixt  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  ProviDceSy 
all  these  will  share  what  we  now  possess  alone;  and  therefore  we 
must  provide  for  that  day,  for  nothing  stands  secure  but  upon  its  own 
foundation. 

To  make,  then,  our  own  trade  secure,  we  must  consider  our  own 
staple  commodities,  whereof  wo4)l  is  the  chiefest,  and  seek  the  way  to 
both,  to  keep  up  the  price  at  home,  and  the  estimation  of  all  com* 
modities  made  of  that,  and  to  be  vented  abroad. 

Some  other  helps  we  have,  as  tin,  lead,  and  such  like;  but  I  dare 
confidently  affirm,  that  nothing  exported,  of  our  own  growth,  hath 
balanced  our  riotous  consumption  at  home,  but  those  foreign 
commodities,  which  I  call  naturalised,  that  is,  that  surplus  of 
our  East-India  trade,  which  being  brought  home  in  greater 
quantities,  than  arc  spent  within  the  kingdom,  are  exported 
a;;ain,  and  become  in  value  and  use  as  natural  commodities;  and 
therefore,  by  the  way,  I  hold  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  that 
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trade,  by  a  regulation  with  the   Dutch,  of  which  more  reason  shall 
be  given,  when  that  particular  shall  be  taken  into  consideration. 

We  have  yet  another  great  help  which  is  our  own,  and  wants  only 
our  industry,  to  gather  the  harvest ;  Whi^h  is  our  fishing  and  erecting 
of  busses,  both  tor  the  inriching  of  our  kingdom,  and  the  breeding 
of  mariners ;  and  this  by  private  industry,  though  to  private  loss,  is 
beaten  out  already,  and  shall  be  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  if  they 
please  to  accept  of  it;  and  to  give  you  one  only  encouragement,  I  do 
avow,  that,  before  the  Dutch  were  lately  interrupted  by  the  Dunkir- 
kcrs,  by  their  industry,  and  our  fish,  they  made  as  great  returns 
between  Dantzick  and  Naples,  as  the  value  of  all  our  cloth,  which  is 
one  million  yearly;  and  this,  in  a  due  place,  I  desire  should  have  it| 
due  weight  and  consideration. 

We  have  one  help  more,  if  we  knew  how  to  use  it,  thatis,  by  thu 
new  drained  lands  in'  the  fens,  most  fit  for  fiax  and  hemp,  to  make 
all  sorts  of  linnen  for  the  body,  for  the  house,  and  sails  for  ships;  that 
is  a  Dutch  and  French  trade:  But,  in  Holland,  one  acre  of  ground  is 
rented  at  three  pounds,  which  if  the  Hollanders  may  have  in  the  fens 
for  ten  or  twelve  shillings,  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  the  manufacture 
into  England,  which  will  set  infinite  people  at  work,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  serve  other  nations  with  that,  which  we  buy  dear  from  them; 
and  then  the  state  and  kingdom  will  be  happy  and  rich,  when  the 
King's  customs  shall  depend  upon  commodities  exported,  and  those 
able  to  return  all  things  which  we  want,  and  then  our  money  must 
stay  within  our  kingdom,  and  all  the  trade  return  in  money.  To 
encourage  you  to  this,  I  give  you  one  example: 

That  if  the  several  sorts  of  callicoes  made  of  cotton  wools,  in  the 
Mogul's  and  Dan's  dominions,  doth  cloath,  from  head  to  foot,  all  Asia, 
a  part  of  Europe,  Egypt,  mvich  of  Africa,  and  the  Eastern  islands,  as 
far  as  Sumatra;  which  makes  that  prince,  without  mines,  the  richest 
prince  in  the  world;  and,  by  his  Majesty's  grace  and  privileges  granted 
to  the  Dutch,  I  am  confident  we  may  make  and  underscl,  in  all  linnen 
cloth,  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

But  I  have  now  wandered  far  from  my  theme,  which  was  the  decay 
of  trade,  and  of  the  woollen  commodity, 

I  must  first,  therefore,  present  to  your  consideration  the  causes 
thereof,  in  my  observations,  whereof  some  are  internal,  and  some 
external. 

The  internal  have  proceeded  from  our  own  false  making,  and 
stretching,  and  such  like  practices,  whereby,  indeed  our  cloth  is  dis- 
credited; I  speak  by  experience,  from  Dantzick  and  Holland,  northwaixi 
to  Constantinople,  as  I  will  instance  in  due  time. 

This  false  lucre  of  our  own,  and  the  interruption  in  the  dying  and 
dressing  projected,  and  not  overcome,  gave  the  first  wound,  though, 
could  it  have  been  compassed,  it  had  doubled  the  value  of  our  com- 
modity. 

This  hath  caused  the  Dutch,  Silesians,  and  Venetians  to  attempt  the 
making  of  cloth,  and  now,  by  experience,  as  I  am  informed,  the  half 
is  not  vented,  that  was  in  the  latter  age. 
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Another  internal  cause  hath  risen  from  such  impositionSy  as  bafe 
made  our  cloth  too  dear  abroad^  and,  consequently,  taught  othen  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

Another  internal  cause  hath  sprung  from  pressures  upon  tender 
consciences,  in  that  many  of  our  clothiers,  and  others,  have  forsaken  the 
kingdom,  and  carried  their  arts  with  them,  to  the  inexpressible 
detriment  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  external  causes  have  been  the  want  of  perfection,  and  counter 
nance  to  our  merchants,  established  abroad  in  factories,  by  the  state, 
and  by  the  treaties;  whereby  the  capitulations  have  not  been  kept, 
nor  assured  to  them,  neither  in  Prussia,  nor  in  the  Sound,  nor  Ham- 
burgh, nor  Holland,  nor  in  the  Elast ;  and  this  I  dare  say,  that  Laban 
never  changed  Jacob's  wages  so  often,  as  the  Hollanders  have  forced 
our  merchants  to  change  their  residences,  and  the  very  course  of  tbii 
trade,  by  laws  and  tricks,  for  their  own  advantage,  of  which  the 
merchant-adventurers  will  more  fully  inform  you. 

Another  external  cause  is  lamentable,  a  report  of  the  incmte  of 
pirates,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  Mediterranean  seas :  whcivby 
Bristol,  and  the  western  ports,  that  cannot  have  so  great  shipping  as 
London,  are  bi^aten  out  of  trade  and  fishing;  and,  if  once  thoie 
thieves  shall  find  the  way  to  Bank,  and  Newfoundland,  they  will  undo 
the  west  parts  of  England. 

I  will  trouble  you  with  a  consideration,  very  considerable  in  our 
government,  whether,  indeed,  London  doth  not  monopolise  all  trade: 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  no  good  state  of  a  body,  to  have  a  Cat  head,  thin 
guts,  and  lean  members. 

But,  to  bring  something  before  you  of  remedy,  I  say  thus,  fiir  my 
first  ground,  that,  if  our  cloth  be  not  vented,  as  in  former  years,  let  us 
embrace  some  other  way,  to  spend  and  vent  our  wools.  Cloth  is  a 
heavy  and  hot  wearing,  and  serves  but  one  cold  comer  of  the  world : 
But  if  we  embrace  the  new  draperies,  and  encoumgc  the  Walloon^ 
and  others,  by  privileges,  and  naturalisations,  we  shall  employ  all  the 
wool  we  have,  set  more  people  to  work,  than  by  cloth,  and  a  pooad 
of  wool,  in  those  stuflEi,  true  made,  will  outsel  two  pounds  in  doth; 
and  thus  we  may  supply  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary,  and  some  parts 
of  Asia,  by  such  light  and  fine  stuffs,  as  will  fit  those  warmer  re^ons, 
and  yot  have  sufficient  for  the  cold  climates,  to  be  spent  and  adventni^ 
cd  in  true  made  cloth,  by  the  reputation  both  of  our  nation  and  com- 
modity. 

But,  in  this  course,  I  must  observe,  that  these  strangers,  sofit  to  be 
nourished,  and  being  protestants,  may  have  privileges  to  use  their  pwa 
rights  in  religkin,  so  as  they  be  not  scandalous,  as  the  Dutch  and 
French  had  granted  to  them  by  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  and  certainly,  the 
settling  of  religion  secure  in  England,  the  fear  whereof  made  many 
weak  minds  to  waver,  and  abandon  this  country,  is,  and  will  be  a 
great  means  to  resettle  both  the  great  and  K-sscr  manufactuies  of 
woollen  commodities. 

For  the  external  causes,  we  must  fly  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  Majeity^s 
gracious  goodness  and  protection;   who,  I  am  confident,   when  the 
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i»hole  business  shall  be  prepared  for  him,  and  that  we  have  shewed 
him  our  duty  and  love,  and  settled  his  customs,  in  such  a  bountiful 
way,  as  he  may  reap  his  part  of  the  fruit  of  trade ;  I  am  confident, 
I  say,  that  he  will  vouchsafe  you  all  favour,  fit  to  be  conferred  upon 
good  subjects ;  and  not  only  to  protect  you  abroad,  by  hb  forces  and 
authority,  and  by  treaties  with  his  neighbours,  but  by  increasing  the 
privileges  of  merchants  at  home,  and  confirming  all  their  charters ;  the 
breach  whereof  hath  been  a  great  discouragement  unto  them ;  and, 
without  which  duly  observed,  they  cannot  regulate  their  trade. 

There  are  some  particulars,  in  the  Spanish  trade,  perhaps  worthy 
of  animadversion,  as  underselling  a  good  commodity  to  make  money, 
or  barter  for  tobacco,  to  the  imbosement  of  our  own  staple  for  smoke, 
which,  in  a  due  place,  ought  to  be  taken  into  regulation. 

Another  consideration,  for  a  ground  of  trade,  ought  to  be  the  nature 
of  it,  with  whom,  and  for  what  we  trade,  and  which  trade  is  most 
principally  to  be  nourished ;  which,  out  of  doubt,  are  the  Northern 
trades,  which  are  the  root  of  all  others,  because  the  materials,  brought 
from  those  parts,  as  from  Sweden,  Muscovy,  Norway,  Prussia,  and 
Livonia,  are  fundamental,  and  of  absolute  necessity ;  for,  from  these 
trades,  get  we  the  materials  of  shipping,  as  pitch,  tar,  cordage,  masts, 
and  such  like,  which  inables  us  to  make  all  the  southern  trades, 
themselves,  of  less  use,  being  only  wine,  fruit,  oranges,  and  curiosities 
for  sauces,  or  effeminacy ;  but,  by  these,  we  sail  to  the  East-Indies, 
and  may  erect  a  company  of  the  West-Indies,  for  the  golden  fleece 
which  shall  be  prepared  for  you,  whensoever  you  are  ready  for  so  great 
a  consultation. 

The  right  way  ^o  nourish  these  northern  trades,  is,  by  his  Majesty's 
favour,  to  press  the  King  of  Denmark  to  justice,  not  to  insist  on  his 
intolerable  taxes,  newly  imposed  upon  trade,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Sound  ;  in  example  whereof,  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  joined  with 
the  King  of  Poland,  hath  likewise  more  than  trebled  the  ancient  and 
capitulated  duties ;  which,  if  that  they  shall  continue,  1  pronounce  all 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltick  sea  so  overburthened,  that  the  eastland 
company  cannot  subsist,  nor,  without  them,  and  the  Muscovy  company, 
the  navigation;  but  that  the  materials  for  shipping  will  be  doubled, 
which  will  eat  out  all  trades.  I  have  given  you  but  essays,  and 
struck  little  sparks  of  fire  before  you ;  my  intention  is  but  to  provoke 
the  wit  and  abilities  of  others ;  I  have  drawn  you  a  map,  wherein  you 
cannot  see  things  clearly  and  distinctly;  only  1  introduce  matter 
before  you,  and  now  I  have  done,  when  I  have  shewed  you  the  way 
how  to  enlarge  and  bring  every  particular  thing  into  debate. 

To  which  end,  my  motion  and  desire  is  this,  that  we  may  send  to 
every  several  company  of  merchants,  trading  in  companies,  and  under 
government  and  privileges;  and  to  ask  of  them,  what  are  their  grievances 
in  their  general  trade  (not  to  take  in  private  complaints :)  what  are 
the  causes  of  decay,  or  abuses  in  their  trades,  and  of  the  want  of  money, 
which  is  visible;  and  of  the  great  losses,  both  to  the  kingdom,  and 
to  every  particular,  by  the  late  high  exchanges :  And  to  desire  every- 
one of  these  companies,  to  set  down  their  judgment,  in  writing  to  the 
committee,  by  a  day  appointed.    And  having,  from  them, all  the  general 
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state  of  the  complaints,  severally,  we  shall  make  some  judgments  of 
these  relations  one  to  another :  this  done,  I  desire  to  require  all  the 
same  several  companies,  upon  their  own  papers,  to  propose  to  us,  in 
writing,  the  remedies  applicable  in  their  judgment :  which  materiak 
having  all  together,  and  comparing  one  with  another,  we  shall  discover 
that  truth  which  we  seek  ;  that  is,  whether  trade  and  money  decay  or 
not }  And  how  to  remedy  it. 

But  I  ha\c  one  request  more,  and  so  I  will  ease  you  of  my  loii  of 
your  time.  That  when,  from  all  these  merchants,  we  shall  have  before 
us  so  much  matter,  and  without  such  variety,  and,  perhaps,  not  with- 
out private  and  particular  ends,  that  then  you  will  give  me  leave  to  re- 
present to  you  the  names  of  some  general,  and  others  disinterested  and 
well  experienced  in  many  particulars,  who  may  assist  our  judgments  in 
all  the  premises,  particularly  in  money  and  exchange  and  give  us 
great  light  to  prepare  our  n-sult  and  resolution,  to  be,  by  the  whole 
house  of  commons,  represented  to  his  Majesty;  and,  for  expedition, 
that  a  sub-committee  may  be  named,  to  direct  this  information  from 
the  merchants. 
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THERE  be  two  primates,  or  archbishops,  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  Canterbury  and  York,  both  Metropolitans,  York  of  Eng- 
land, Canterbury  of  all  England  ;  for  so  their  titles  run.  To  the  pn- 
mate  of  Canterbury  arc  subordinate  thirteen  bishops  in  England,  mnil 
four  in  Wali^ ;  but  the  primate  of  York  hath  at  this  time  but  two  raf- 
fragans  in  England,  namely,  the  bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Durham  ? 
though  he  had  in  King  Lucius's  days,  who  was  the  Fint  Christian 
king  of  this  our  nation,  all  the  prelacy  of  Scothind  within  his  juriidic- 
tion;  Canterbury  commanding  all  from  this  side  the  river  Trent  lo  the 
/urtht'St  limits  of  Wales,  and  York  commanding  all  from  beyond  the 
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Trent  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Scotland :  and  hitherto  their  prime  ar- 
chiepiscopal  prerogatives  may,  not  improperly,  be  paralleled. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  were  potent  two  famous  prelates, 
Ansel m  of  Canterbury,  who  durst  contest  against  the  king ;  and  Gi- 
rald,  of  York,  who  denied  to  give  place,  or  any  precedence  at  all  to 
Anselm.  Thomas  Becket,  who  was  first  chancellor,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  bore 
himself  so  insolently  against  the  king  his  sovereign,  that  it  cost  him  his 
life,  being  slain  in  the  church,  as  he  was  going  to  the  altar.  But,  above 
all,  the  pride,  tyranny,  and  oppression  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  First,  wants  example ;  who  was  at  once  Chancel- 
lor of  England  and  regent  of  the  land,  and  held  in  his  hand  at  once  the 
two  Archbishopricks  of  York  and  Canterbury;  who  never  rode  abroad 
without  a  thousand  horse  for  his  guard  to  attend  him,  whom  we  may 
well  parallel  with  the  now  great  Cardinal  of  France ;  and  need  he  had 
of  such  a  train  to  keep  himself  from  being  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  op- 
pressed prelates  and  people,  equally  extorting  from  the  clergy  and  laity; 
yet  he,  in  the  end,'  disguising  himself  in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman, 
thinking  to  pass  the  sea  at  Dover,  where  he  waited  on  the  strand,  a 
pinnace  being  hired  for  that  purpose,  he  was  discovered  .by  a  sailor, 
and  brought  back  to  abide  a  most  severe  sentence.  Stephen  Lanct- 
hon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  would 
not  absolve  the  land,  being  for  six  years  together  indicted  by  the  pope, 
till  the  king  had  paid  unto  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  eighteen 
thousand  marks  in  gold.  And  thus  I  could  continue  the  pride  of  the 
prelacy,  and  their  great  tyranny,  through  all  the  kings  reigns;^  but  I 
now  fall  upon  the  promised  parallel  betwixt  Thomas  Wolsey,*  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  Cardinal,  and  William  Laud,  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

They  were  both  the  sons  of  mean  and  mcchanick  men,  Wolsey  of  a 
butcher,  Laud  of  a  clothworker ;  the  one  born  in  Ipswich,  threescore 
miles,  the  other  in  Reading,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  both  of  them  very  toward,  forward,  and  pregnant  grammar- 
scholars,  and  of  singular  apprehensions,  as  suddenly  rising  to  the  first 
form  in  the  school.  From  thence,  being  young,  they  were  removed  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Wolsey  admitted  into  Maudlin  college,  Laud 
into  St.  John's;  and,  as  they  were  of  different  times,  so  they  were  cf 
different  statures,  yet  cither  of  them  well  shaped,  according  to  their 
proportions :  Wolsey  was  of  a  competent  lallness,  Laud  of  a  less  size, 
but  might  be  called  a  pretty  man,  as  the  other  a  proper  man ;  both  of 
ingenious  and  acute  aspects,  as  may  appear  by  this  man's  face,  the 
other's  picture.  In  their  particular  colleges  they  wen?  alike  proficients, 
both  as  active  of  body  as  brain,  serious  at  their  private  studies,  and 
equally  frequent  in  the  schools ;  eloquent  orators,  either  to  write,  speak, 
or  dictate;  dainty  disputants;  well  versed  in  philosophy,  both  moral, 
physical,  and  metaphysical,  as  also  in  the  matheroaticks,  and  neither 
of  them  strangers  to  the  muses,  both  taking  their  degrees  according  to 
their  time ;  and,  through  the  whole  academy,  Sir  Wolsey  was  called 
the  Boy-batchelor,  and  Sir  Laud^  the  Little  Batchelor. 
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The  main  study,  that  cither  of  them  fixed  upon,  was  theology ;  for^ 
though  they  were  coiivenant  in  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  yet  that 
they  solely  prof(*8scd,  and  by  that  came  their  future  preferment.  Wol- 
sey,  being  batchelor,  was  made  schoolmaster  of  Maudlin  school,  in  Ox* 
ford,  but  Laud  came  in  time  to  be  master  of  St.  John^s  college,  in  Ox- 
ford, therein  transcending  the  other,  as  also  in  his  degrees  of  master  of 
arts,  batchelor  of  divinity,  and  doctor  of  divinity ;  when  the  other,  be- 
ing suddenly  called  from  the  rectorship  of  his  school,  to  be  reudent 
upon  a  country  benefice,  took  no  more  academical  diegrees,  than  the 
first  of  batchelor ;  and,  taking  a  strange  affront  by  one  Sir  Amius  Fan- 
let,  a  knight  in  the  country,  who  set  him  in  the  stocks,  he  endured 
likewise  divers  other  disasters ;  but  that  disgrace  he  made  the  knight 
pay  dearly  for,  after  he  came  to  be  invested  in  his  dignity.  BriCTj, 
they  came  both  to  stand  in  the  prince's  eye.  But,  before  I  proceed 
any  further,  let  me  give  the  courteous  reader  this  modest  caveat,  that 
he  is  to  expect  from  me  only  a  parallel  of  their  acts  and  fortune^  but 
no  legend  of  their  lives ;  it  therefore  briefly  thus  followetfa. 

Both  these  from  academicks  coming  to  turn  courtiers ;  Wolsey,  bj 
his  diligent  waiting,  came  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  breasts  dT  the 
privy-counsellors.    His  first  employment  was  in  an  ambassy  to  the  cn- 

Seror,  which  was  done  by  such  fortunate,  and  almost  incredi- 
le  expedition,  that  by  that  only  he  grew  into  fint  grace  with 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  father  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Laud,  by  the  mediation  and  means,  wrought  by  friends,  grew 
first  into  fiivour  with  King  James,  of  sacred  memoiy,  father  to  our  now 
Royal  Sovereign  King  Charles.  They  were  both  at  first  the  kingV  cba|^ 
lains ;  Wolsey  s  first  preferment  was  to  be  Dean  of  Lincoln,  of  which 
he  was  after  bishop.  Laud's  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  was  to  be  Dean 
of  St.  David's,  of  which  he  was  after  bishop  also.  And  both  these  pre- 
latical  courtiers  came  also  to  be  privy-counsellors.  Wolsrv,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  was  made  bishop  of  Toumay,  in 
France,  soon  after  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  before  his  full  contecration« 
by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  was  ended,  translated  to  the  ArdH 
hishoprick  of  York,  and  all  this  within  the  compass  of  a  year ;  Laod, 
though  not  so  suddenly,  yet  very  speedily,  was  from  St.  David's  re- 
moved to  London,  and  from  London  to  Canterbury,  and  this  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles.  Thus,  you  see,  they  were  both 
archbishops ;  and,  as  Laud  was  never  cardinal,  so  Wolaey  was  netcr 
Canterbury. 

But,  in  some  things,  the  Cardinal  much  exceeded  Canterbury,  as  in 
holding  all  these  bishopricks  at  once,  when  the  other  was  never  poi- 
sessed  but  of  one  at  one  time.  The  Cardinal  also  held  the  Bishoprick 
of  Winchester,  of  Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells,  with  a  fourth,  and  two 
abbotships  in  Commendam:  he  had  besides  an  hat  sent  him  fipoa 
Rome,  and  made  himself  cardinal,  that,  being  before  but  Yurk,heaiig|ht 
overtup  Canterbury.  But  our  William,  howsoever  he  might  havn  the 
will,  yet  never  attained  to  that  power,  and,  howsoever  he  could  not 
compH9S  a  hat  from  Rome,  yet  made  the  means  to  have  a 
niitri'  sent  from  Rome ;  which  was  so  narrowly  watched,  that  it 
not  tQ  his  wearing.    Moreover,  the  Cardinal  extorted  the  chanoellof^ 
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ship  from  Canterbury ;  but  we  iind  not  that  Canterbury  ever  either  ii^ 
trenched  upon  the  jurisdiction^  or  took  any  thing  away  from  the  Arch^ 
bishopric k  of  York. 

Wolscy  likewise  far  otitwent  him  in  his  numerous  train,  and  the 
nobleness  thereof,  being  waited  on  not  Only  by  the  prime  gentry,  but 
even  of  earls,  and  earls  sons,  who  wefe  listed  in  his  family,  and  at- 
tended him  at  his  table ;  as  also  in  his  hospitality,  his  open  house  be- 
ing made  free  for  all  comers,  with  the  rare  and  extraordinary  state  of 
his  palace,  in  which  there  were  daily  up-risidg  and  down-lying  a  thou- 
sand persons,  who  were  his  domcstick  servants.  Moreover,  in  his 
many  entertainments  of  the  kings  with  masks,  and  mighty  sumptuous 
banquets,  his  sumptuous  buildings,  the  prince^like  state  he  carried  ill 
his  foreign  ambassages,  into  France,  to  the  emperor.  Sec.  in  which  he 
spent  more  coin  in  the  service  of  his  king,  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  to  uphold  the  credit  of  his  cardinal's  cap,  than  would,  fot  tSe 
time,  have  paid  an  army  royal.  But  I  answer  m  behalf  of  our  Cantetw 
bury,  that  he  had  never  that  means  or  employment,  by  which  he 
might  make  so  vain-glorious  a  shew  of  his  pontificali^,  or  archiq>i8- 
copal  dignity:  for  unbounded  minds  may  be  restrained  within  narrow 
limits,  and,  therefore,  the  parallel  may  something  hold  in  this  too. 

They  were  also  in  their  judicial  courts  equally  tyrannous ;  the  one  in 
the  chancery,  the  other  in  the  high  commission ;  both  of  them  at  the 
council-board,  and  in  the  star-chamber,  alike  draconically  superci- 
lious. Blood  drawn  from  Dr.  Bonnei^s  head,  by  the  fall  of  his  cross, 
presaged  the  Cardinal's  downfalL  Blood  drawn  from  the  ears  of  Bur- 
ton, Prynne,  and  Bastwick,  was  a  prediction  of  Canterbury's  ruin ;  the 
£rst  accidental,  the  last  premeditate  and  of  purpose.  The  Cardinal 
would  have  expelled  all  the  Lutherans  and  Protestants  out  of  the  realm, 
this  our  Canterbury  would  have  exiled  both  our  Dutch  and  French 
church  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Cardinal  took  main  delight  in  his  fbol 
Patch,  and  Canterbury  took  much  delight  in  his  party-coloured  cats* 
The  Cardinal  used,  for  his  agents,  Bonner,  and  others ;  Canterbury  for 
his  ministers.  Duck,  Lamb,  and  others.  They  both  favoured  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  respected  his  holiness  in  it.  The  Cardinal  did  profess  it 
publickly,  the  Archbishop  did  reverence  it  privately.  The  Cardinal's 
ambition  was  to  be  pope,  the  Archbishop  strove  to  be  patriarch ;  they 
both  bid  fairly  for  it,  yet  lost  their  aim ;  and  far  easier  it  is  for  men 
to  descend,  than  to  ascend. 

The  Cardinal,  as  I  have  said,  was  very  ambitious;  the  Archbishop 
was  likewise  of  the  same  mitid,  though  better  moulded,  and  of  a  more 
politick  brain,  having  a  close  and  more  reserved  judgment  in  all  his  ob- 
servations, and  more  fluent  in  his  delivery.  The  Cardinal  was  veiy  cu^ 
rious  in  his  attire,  and  ornament  of  his  body,  and  took  great  delight 
in  his  train,  and  other  his  servants,  for  their  rich  apparel :  the  Arch- 
bishop's  attire  was  neat  and  rich,  but  not  so  gaudy  as  the  Cardinal's  was; 
yet  he  took  as  much  felicity  in  his  gentlemen's  rich  apparel,  especially 
those  that  waited  on  his  person,  as  ever  the  Cardinal  did,  tbo'  other 
men  paid  for  them;  and  if  all  men  had  their  own,  and  every  bird  her 
leather,  some  of  them  would  be  as  bare  as  those  that  profess  them- 
selves tQ  be  oi  the  sect  of  the  Adamite^*    To  speak  truths  the  Arch* 
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.bishop's  men  were  all  given  to  covttousness  and  wantonnetSi  that  I 
never  heard  of  were  in  the  Cardinal's  men. 

As  the  Cardinal  was  sumptuous  in  his  buildings,  as  that  of  White- 
hall, Hampton-court,  &c.  as  also  in  laying  the  foundation  of  two  &- 
mous  colleges,  the  one  at  Ipswich,  where  he  was  born,  the  other  at 
.Oxford,  where  he  had  his  breeding ;  so  Christ-church,  which  he  left 
.unfinished,  Canterbury  hath  since  repaired ;  and  wherein  he  hath  come 
short  of  him  in  building,  though  he  hath  bestowed  much  on  St.  Joho'i 
College,  yet  ho  hath  outgone  him  in  his  bounty  of  biaw  voluminoiis 
books,  being  fourscore  in  number,  late  sent  to  the  Bodleian  or  Univer- 
sity library.  Farther,  as  the  Cardinal  was  chancellor  of  Oxford^  and 
as  the  Cardinal,  by  plucking  down  of  small  abbies,  to  prepare  atone  for 
his  greater  structures,  opened  a  gap  for  the  King,  by  which  he  took  the 
advantage  utterly  to  raze  and  demolish  the  rest;  so  Canterbuiy,  by 
giving  way  for  one  bishop  to  have  a  temporal  trial,  and  to  be  convicted, 
not  by  the  clergy,  but  the  laity,  left  the  ^ame  path  open  both  for  him* 
self,  and  the  rest  of  the  episcopacy ;  of  whcb,  there  before  scarce  re- 
mained a  precedent. 

I  have  paralleled  them  in  their  dignities ;  I  will  conclude  with  e 
word  or  two  concerning  their  downffiUs.  The  Cardinal  fell  into  the 
displeasure  of  his  king,  Canterbury  into  an  extreme  hatred  of  the  com- 
mons :  both  were  arrested  of  high  treason,  the  Cardinal  by  pioceH,  Can* 
tcrbury  by  Parliament.  The  Cardinal  at  Keywood  castle,  near  York, 
Canterbury  at  Westminster,  near  London ;  both  their  falls  were  speedy 
and  sudden :  the  Cardinal  sat  as  this  day  in  the  high  court  of  chancery, 
and  within  two  days  after  was  confined  to  his  house ;  Canterbury  as 
this  day  sat  at  the  council-board,  and  in  the  upper-hou^e  of  parliamentp 
and  the  same  day  was  committed  to  the  black  rod,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Tower.  The  Cardinal  died  at  Leicester,  some  say  of  a  flux  ; 
terbury  remains  still  in  the  Tower,  only  sick  of  a  fever.  Vamiui 
tatvm  omnia  tanitai* 
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That  pMied  •fiimt 

THOMAS    EARL    OF    STRAFFORD. 

Pointed  for  J.  A.  l64i.    Qatrto,  coBUining  sis  pages. 

ll^HEREAS  the  knights,  citizens,  and  buigesies  of  the  home  of 

^  ▼     commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  have,  b  the 

name  of  themselves,  and  all  the  commons  of  England,  impeached  Tfco- 

mas  Earl  of  Straffordi  of  high  treawn,  for  codcavouring  to  inbvcrt  tte 
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ancient  and  fundamental  laws  and  government  of  his  Majesty's  realms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government  against  law  in  the  said  kingdoms;  and  for  exercising  a 
tyrannous  and  exorbitant  power  over,  and  against  the  laws  of  the  said 
kingdoms,  over  the  liberties,  estates,  and  lives  of  his  Majesty's  subjects; 
and  likewise  for  having,  by  his  own  authority,  commanded  the  laying 
and  assessing  of  soldiers  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  against 
their  consents,  to  compel  them  to  obey  his  unlawful  commands  and 
orders,  made  upon  paper  petitions,  in  causes  between  party  and  party, 
which  accordingly  was  executed  upon  divers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects^ 
in  a  warlike  manner,  within  the  said  realm  of  Ireland  ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
did  levy  war  against  the  King's  Majesty,  and  his  liege  people  in  that 
kingdom  :  and  also,  for  that  he,  upon  the  unhappy  dissolution  ot  the 
last  parliament,  did  slander  the  house  of  commons  to  his  Majesty,  and 
did  counsel  and  advise  his  Majesty,  that  he  was  loose  and  absolved 
from  rules  of  government,  and  that  he  had  an  army  in  Ireland,  which 
he  might  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  ;  for  which  he  deserves  to  un^ 
dergo  the  pains  and  forfeitures  of  high  treason. 

And  the  said  Earl  hath  been  also  an  incendiary  of  the  wars  betweeii 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  :  all  which  offences  have 
been  sufficiently  proved  against  the  said  Earl  upon  his  impeachment. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  and 
by  the  lords  and  commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and 
by  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  Earl  of  Strafford,  for  the  hei- 
nous crimes  and  offences  aforesaid,  stand  and  be  adjudged  and  at- 
tainted of  high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  the  pain  of  death,  and  incur 
the  forfeitures  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi* 
tamcnts,  of  any  estate  of  freehold  or  inheritance,  in  the  saidkmgdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  which  the  said  Earl,  or  any  other  to  his  use, 
or  in  trust  for  him,  have  or  bad,  the  day  of  the  first  sitting  of  this  pre* 
sent  parliament,  or  at  any  time  since. 

Provided,  that  no  judge  or  judges,  justice  or  justices  whatsoever, 
shall  adjudge  or  interpret  any  act  or  thing  to  be  treason,  nor  hear  or 
determine  any  treason,  nor  in  any  other  manner  than  he  or  they  should 
or  ought  to  have  done  before  the  making  of  this  act,  and  as  if  this  act 
had  never  been  had  or  made.  Saving  always  unto  all  and  singular  per- 
sons and  bodies  politick  and  corporal,  their  heirs  and  successors,  otheri 
than  the  said  Earl  and  his  heirs,  and  such  as  claim  by,  from,  or  under 
him,  all  such  right,  title,  and  interest,  of,  in,  and  to  all  and  singular 
such  of  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as  he,  they,  or 
any  of  them,  had  before  the  first  day  of  this  present  parliament,  any 
thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Provided,  that  the  passing  of  this  present  act,  and  his  Majesty's  as- 
sent thereunto,  shall  not  be  any  determination  of  this  present  sessions  of 
parliament,  but  that  this  present  sessions  of  parliament,  and  all  bills 
and  matters  whatsoever,  depending  in  parliament,  and  not  fully  enacted 
and  determined,  and  all  statutes  and  acts  of  parliament,  which  have  their 
continuance  until  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  parliament,  sha^l 
remain^  continue,  and  be  in  full  force,  as  if  this  act  had  Qot  beent 
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ACCUSATION  AND  IMPEACHMENT 

or 

I 

WILUAM  LAUD,  ARCHBISHOP   OF   CANTERBURT, 

BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  COBIMONS, 

In  MainteDance  of  the  Accusations,  whereby  he  standeth  charged  widi 

High-Treason. 

Printed  aimo  donk  l64l.    QnartOi  coatainuig  dgfit  pagw. 


I. 

IMPRIMIS,  That  he,  the  said  Archbishop  of  Canterbary*  hath  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  fundamental  hiws  of  thit  kingdom,  Inr 
giving  his  Majesty  advice,  both  private  and  publick,  at  the  council 
table,  and  high  commission,  and  other  placet,  and  so  would  have  ihem 
governed  by  the  civil  law ;  and  said,  he  would  make  the  proudest  iuIh 
ject  in  the  kingdom  give  way  to  him ;  and,  bdng  told  it  was  ag^nsl 
law,  he  replied  he  would  make  it  law,  and  that  the  King  might,  at  hit 
pleasure,  take  away  without  law,  and  make  it  warrantable  by  Ood% 
law* 

II. 

lienif  His  countenancing  of  books  for  the  maintenance  of  his  unli- 
mited power,  wherein  the  power  of  the  parliament  is  denied,  and  the 
bishop's  power  set  up. 

III. 

Item^  That  he  trailerously  went  about  to  interrupt  the  juj(gea,  bj 
his  threateningB,  and  other  means,  to  constrain  them  to  pre  &lse  judf- 
ment  in  the  case  of  ship-money ;  as  will  appear  by  writugs  under  ha 
own  hand,  and  by  the  testimonies  of  divers  perK)ns  of  good  worth  and 
qualityt 

IV. 

Item.  That  he  hath  taken  bribes,  and  sold  justice  in  the  high  cobh 
mission  court,  as  archbishop,  and  hath  not  only  comipCed  the  jodgtt 
there,  but  hath  also  sold  judicial  places  to  bo  corrupted. 

V. 

//fm,  That  he  hath  traitorously  endeavoured  the  incroachmcBt  of 
jurisdiction,  institution  of  canons,  and  they  are  not  only  agsinsC  lav« 
but  prejudicial,  and  against  the  liberties  of  the  subjects;  that  he  halh 
enlarged  his  jurisdictions  by  making  these  canons;  and  that  he  halh 
exercised  his  authority  very  cruelly,  both  as  counsdlor,  as  a  oommi^ 
sioner,  annd  as  a  judge ;  and  this  authority  is  derived  fioB  hii  own 
order,  and  not  from  the  King» 
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VI. 

Itenij  That  he  bath  traiterously  aMiuned  to  himself  a  capital  power 
oTcr  bis  Majest/s  subjectSy  ^ieuying  his  power  of  prelacy  from  the 
King. 

VII. 

Itemy  That,  by  false  crroneoos  doctrines,  and  other  sinister  wayi 
and  means,  he  went  about  to  subvert  religion,  establidied  in  this  king- 
dom, and  to  set  up  popery  and  superstition  in  the  church. 

VIII. 

liem^  That,  by  divers  undue  means  and  practices,  he  hath  gotten 
into  his  hands  the  power  and  nominating  of  ministers  to  spiritual  prcv 
motions,  and  hath  presented  none  but  slanderous  men  thereunto ;  and 
that  he  hath  presented  corrupt  chaplains  to  his  Majesty. 

IX. 

Item^  That  his  own  ministers,  as  Heywood,  Layfield,  and  others,  are 
notoriously  disaffected  to  religion  ;  and  he  hath  given  power  of  licen* 
sing  of  books  to  them. 

X. 

Itenij  That  he  hath  traiterously  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  to  that«nd  hath  employed  a  Jesuit,  a  papist, 
and  hath  wrought  with  the  pope's  agents  in  several  points. 

XI. 

ItttHy  That  to  suppress  preaching,  he  hath  suspended  divers  good 
and  honest  ministers,  and  hath  used  unlawful  means,  by  letters,  9lid 
otherwise,  to  set  all  bishops  to  suppress  them. 

XII. 
^   Item^  That,  he  hath  traiterously  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  French 
religion  here  with  us,  being  the  same  religion  we  are  of,  and  also  the 
Dutch  church,  and  to  set  division  between  them  and  us. 

XIII. 

liem^  That  he  hath  traiterously  endeavoured  to  set  n  division  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  subjects,  and  hath  gone  about  to  bring  in  in- 
novations into  the  church,  as  by  the  remonstrances  may  appear,  and 
hath  induced  the  king  to  this  war  with  the  Scots ;  and  many  men, 
upon  their  death-beds,  to  give  money  towards  the  maintenance  of  this 
war,  and  hath  caused  the  clergy  to  give  freely  towards  the  same,  and 
hath  brought  in  many  superstitions  and  innovations  into  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  that  he  procured  the  King  to  break  the  pacification,  and 
thereby  to  bring  in  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

XIV. 

Item^  That,  to  save  and  preserve  himself  from  being  questioned  and 
sentenced  from  these  and  other  his  traiterous  designs,  from  the  first  year 
of  his  now  Maji^sty's  reign,  until  now,  he  hath  laboured  to  subvert  the 
rights  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  to  incense  his  Majesty  against 
parliaments,  and  so  that,  at  Oxford,  he  gave  forth  many  such  words 
against  it,  and  so  hath  continued  ever  since. 

By  all  which  words,  counsels,  and  actions,  he  hath  traiterously  la- 
boured to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  King's  liege  people  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  hath  set  a  division  between  them,  and  to  ruin  and  destroy 
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his  Majesty's  kingdoms ;  for  which  they  impeach  him  of  high-tieasOR^ 
against  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

And  the  said  commons  by  protestation,  saving  to  themsdvet  tbe 
liberty  of  exhibiting,  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  other  accusatkm 
or  impeachment  against  the  said  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  also  to  the  replying  to  the  answers,  that  be 
the  said  Archbishop  shall  make  unto  the  said  articles,  or  to  any  of 
them ;  and  of  offering  proof  also  of  the  premisses,  or  any  part  of  them, 
or  any  other  impeachment  or  accusation  that  shall  be  exhibited  by 
them,  as  the  case  shall,  according  to  the  course  of  parliament,  required  ; 
do  pray,  that  he  the  said  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be 
put  speedily  to  answer  for  all  and  every  the  premisses,  (hat  such  pro- 
ceedings, examinations,  tryals,  and  judgments  may  be,  upon  eveij 
of  them,  had  and  used,  as  is  agreeable  to  law  and  justice. 
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Fully  epitomised,  conceived,  spoken,  and  published,  with  most 
mst  Protestation  of  all  dutiful  good  will,  and  affection  towards  tbis 
Realm,  for  whose  good  only  it  is  made  common  to  many.  'Con- 
tracted in  a  most  brief,  exact,  and  compendious  way,  with  tbe  full 
Sense  and  whole  Meaning  of  the  former  Book,  every  Fragment  of 
Sense  being  interposed.  With  a  pleasant  Description  of  the  first  Ori* 
ginal  of  the  Controversies  betwixt  the  two  Houses  of  York  and  Lao* 
caster. 

Printed  in  the  year  iG4i.    Quarto^  containing  sixteen  pages. 


A  Scholar,  lawyer,  and  gentleman,  being  convened  together  m 
Christmas  time,  retired  themselves  after  dinner,  into  a  laige  gaW 
loryi  for  their  recreation :  the  lawyer  having  in  his  hand  a  little  book, 
then  newly  put  forth,  containing,  ^  A  defence  of  the  publick  justice 
done,  of  Inte,  in  England,  upon  divers  priests,  and  other  papbts,  for 
treason.'  Which  book  the  Lawyer  having  read  before,  the  Gentleman 
asked  his  judgment  thereon. 

Ijavycr,     h  is  not  ovil  penned,  in  my  opinion,  to  shew   (he  guilti- 
ness of  some  persons  therein  named  in  particular;  yet  not  so  far  fortb, 
J  believe,  and  in  so  deep  a  degree  of  treason,  as,  in  this  book  generally 
lb  iriforccd  without  indiflerency. 

Gent.  For  my  part,  I  protest  that  I  bear  the  honest  papist  (i(  there 
hv  any)  no  malice  for  his  deceived  conscience ;  but  since  you  grant  the 
f'.ipist,  both  in  general,  abroad  and  at  honse,  and,  in  particular,  such 
as  arc  condenmed,  executed,  and  named  in  this  book|  to  be  guilty,  how 
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can  you  insinuate,  as  you  do,  that  there  is  more  inforced  upon  them, 
by  this  book,  than  there  is  just  cause  so  to  do  ? 

Lawyer,  Good  Sir,  I  stand  not  here  to  examine  the  doings  of  su^ 
periors,  or  to  defend  the  guilty,  but  wish  heartily  rather  their  punish- 
ment, that  deserve  the  same.  But  not  only  those,  whom  you  call  busy 
papists,  in  England,  but  also  those,  whom  we  call  hot  puritans,  among 
you,  may  be  as  well  called  traytors,  in  my-opinion  ;  for  that  every  one 
of  these,  indeed,  doth  labour  indirectly,  if  not  more,  against  the  state, 
seeing  each  one  endeavoureth  to  increase  his  party,  or  faction,  that  de- 
sireth  a  governor  of  his  own  religion.  And,  in  this  case,  are  the  pro^ 
testants  in  France  and  Flanders,  under  catholick  princes ;  the  Calvin- 
ists  under  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Lutherans  under  Casinere,  the  Gre- 
cians, and  other  Christians,  under  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  un- 
der the  Sophy  and  Cham  of  Tartary,  and  under  other  princes,  that 
are  not  with  them  in  religion.  All  which  subjects  do  wish,  no  doubt, 
in  their  hearts,  that  they  had  a  prince  and  state  of  their  own  religion, 
instead  of  that  which  now  governclh  them;  and,  consequently,  in  this 
sense  they  may  be  called  traytors :  and  so,  to  apply  this  to  my  purpose, 
I  think.  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  that,  in  the  firsr  kind  of  treason,  as  well 
the  zealous  papist,  as  also  the  puritan  in  England,  may  well  bccalled, 
and  proved  traytors. 

Gent.  I  grant  your  distinction  of  treasons  to  be  true  ;  but  your  ap^ 
plication  thereof  to  the  papists  and  puritans,  as  you  call  them,  be  ra- 
ther divers  degrees,  than  divers  kinds  ;  and  the  one  is  but  a  step  to  the 
other,  not  differing  in  nature,  but  in  time,  ability,  or  opportunity. 
For  if  the  Grecians,  under  the  Turk,  and  other  Christians,  under  other 
princes  of  a  different  religion ;  as  also  the  papists  and  puritans 
in  England,  have  such  alienation  of  mind  from  the  present  regi- 
ment, and  do  covet  so  much  a  governor  and  state  of  their  own  religion  ; 
then,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  also  resolved  to  employ  their  forces,  for 
accomplishing  and  bringing  to  pass  their  desires,  if  they  had  opportu- 
nity;  and  so  being  now  in  the  first  degree,  or  kind  of  treason,  do  want 
but  occasion  or  ability  to  break  into  the  second. 

Lawyer,  True,  Sir,  if  there  be  no  other  cause  or  circumstance  that 
may  withhold  them. 

Gent.  And  what  cause  or  circumstance  may  stay  them,  when  they 
shall  have  ability,  or  opportunity,  to  do  a  thing  which  they  so  much 
desire? 

Lawyer,  Divers  causes,  but  especially  the  fear  of  servitude  under  fo- 
reign nations,  may  restrain  them  from  such  attempts ;  as,  in  Germany, 
both  catholicks  and  protestants  joined  together  against  strangers,  that 
offered  danger  to  their  liberties.  So  that,  by  this  example,  you  see,  that 
fcar^of  external  subjection  may  stay  men  in  all  states,  and,  consequently, 
both  papists  and  puritans  in  the  state  of  England^  from  passing  to  the 
second  degree  of  treason,  although  they  were  never  so  deep  in  the  first, 
and  had  both  ability,  time,  will,  and  opportunity  for  the  other. 

Schol.  It  seems  to  be  most  clear,  and  now  I  understand  what  the 
lawyer  meant  before,  when  he  aflirmed,  that,  although  the  most  part  of 
papists,  in  generail,  might  be  said  to  deal  against  ^England,  in  regard  of 
their  religion;  and  so  incur  some  kind  of  treason,  yqt  not  so  far  forth 
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as  in  this  book  is  inforccd ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  tee  that  thch 
book  infoTceth  all  papists  in  general  to  be  properly  trayton,  but  tuch 
an  only  in  particular  arc  therein  named,  or  that  are  by  law  attaintp^» 
or  condemned,  or  executed.  And  what  will  you  say  to  those  in  par- 
ticular ? 

Latvyer*  That  some,  here  named  in  this  book,  are  openly  known 
to  have  been  in  the  s(*cond  degree  of  tn-ason,  as  Westmoreland,  Ncn^ 
ton,  Sanders,  &c.  but  divers  others  (namely  the  priests  and  seroinap 
ries)  I  conceive,  that  to  the  wise  of  out  state,  who  luid  the  d<Nng  of 
this  business,  the  fiist  degree  of  treason  was  sufficient  to  dispatch  them, 
especially  in  such  suspicious  tiroes  as  these  are,  to  the  end  that,  being 
hanged  for  the  first,  they  should  never  be  in  danger  to  fall  ipto  the  a^ 
cond,  nor  yet  to  draw  other  men  to  the  same,  which,  perhapi,  wti 
most  of  all  misdoubted. 

Gent,  It  appertaineth  not  to  us  to  judge  what  the  state  pkaseth 
to  do,  for  it  must  as  well  prevent  inconveniences,  as  remedy  the  same, 
when  they  arc  happened.  But,  my  good  friends,  I  must  tell  you 
plain,  that  I  could  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  either  these  difin^ 
ences  were  not  amongst  us  at  all,  or  else  that  they  were  so  tempe* 
ratcly,  on  all  parts,  pursued ;  as  the  common  state  of  our  countiy,  the 
blessed  reign  of  her  &Iajesty,  and  the  common  cause  of  true  ieligMXi» 
were  not  endangered  thereby. 

Latcyer.  But  many  participate  the  black  Moors  humour  that  dwell 
in  Guiiiey,  whose  exercise,  at  hom^,  is,  as  some  write,  the  one  to 
hunt,  catch,  and  sell  the  other,  and  always  the  stronger  to  make  mo- 
ney of  the  weaker.  But  now,  if  in  England,  wc  should  live  in  peace 
and  unity,  as  they  do  in  Germany,  and  one  should  not  prey  upon  the 
other ;  then  should  the  great  falcons  for  the  field,  1  mean  the  favooritct 
of  the  time,  fail  of  their  great  prey. 

Gent.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you  rove  nearer  the  mark  than  you  think  ; 
for,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  the  very  ground  of  these  broils  arc  but  a  vety 
prey,  in  the  greedy  imaginations  of  him  who  tyranniseth  the  state ;  ami, 
being  himself  of  no  religion,  feedeth  not  yet  upon  our  difierences  in 
religion,  to  the  fatting  of  himself,  and  ruin  of  the  realm ;  for  whereas, 
by  the  common  distinction,  there  are  thrive  notable  differences  of  rrli* 
gion  in  this  land ;  the  two  extreams  whereof  arc  the  |>apist  and  puritan, 
and  the  religious  protestant  obtaining  the  mean :  This  fellow,  being  of 
neither,  maketh  his  gain  of  all,  and  as  he  seeketh  a  kingdom  by  the 
one  extream,  and  spoil  by  the  other;  and  so  he  useth  the  uuthority  of 
the  third,  to  compass  the  first  two,  and  to  countermine  each  one,  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  three. 

Schol,  In  good  sooth,  I  see  now.  Sir,  where  you  are ;  you  are  fallen 
into  the  common  place  of  all  our  ordinary  talk  and  conlerence  in  the 
university ;  for  1  know  you  mean  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  who  is  the 
subject  of  all  pleasant  discourse,  at  thb  day,  throughout  this  renlBi. 

Gent.  Not  so  pleasant,  as  pitiful,  if  all  matters  and  circumatuiMCS 
wrru  well  considered,  except  any  man  take  pleasure  to  jest  at  our  own 
nns<'ries ;  which  are  like  to  be  the  greater  by  his  iniquity  (if  God  avert 
it  not)  than  by  all  the  wickedness  of  EngUnd  besides;  he  being  dm 
iii.ia,  by  all  probability,  that  is  like  to  be  the  bane^  and  fiital  ^vBldaf  of 
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our  state,  with  the  eversion  of  true  rcligion,  wbereof^  by  indirect 
means,  he  is  the  greatest  eoemy  that  the  land  doth  sourish :  A  man  oif 
•o  base  a  spirit  as  is  known  to  be,  of  so  extreme  ambition,  pride,  fabe^ 
hood,  and  treachery ;  so  born,  so  bred  up,  so  nuned  in  treason  from 
his  infancy,  descended  of  a  tribe  of  traytors,  and  fleshed  in  conspiracy 
against  the  royal  blood  of  King  Henry's  children  in  his  tender  yeans, 
and  exercised  in  drifts  ever  since  against  the  same,  by  the  blood  and 
ruin  of  divers  others ;  and  finally,  a  man  so  well  knowo  to  bear  secret 
malice  against  her  Majesty,  for  causes  irreconcileable.  Wherefore,  | 
do  assure  myself,  it  would  be  most  pleasant  to  the  realm,  and  profitaUa 
U>  her  Majesty,  to  wit,  that  this  man's  actions  might  be  called  pubiickly 
to  tiyal,  and  liberty  given  to  good  subjects,  to  say  what  they  know 
against  the  same,  as  it  was  permitted  in  the  first  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  against  his  grandfather,  and  in  ^e  first  of  Queen  Mary  against 
his  father;  and  then  I  would  not  doubt,  but,  if  these  two,  his  ancestors, 
were  found  worthy  to  lose  their  beads  for  treason,  this  man  would  not 
be  found  unworthy  to  make  the  third  in  kindred^  whoso  treacheries  do 
far  surpass  them  both. 

Lawyer,  My  masters,  have  you  not  heard  of  the  proviso  made  ia 
the  last  parliament  for  punishment  of  all  those,  who  speak  so  broad  of 
such  men  as  my  Lord  of  Leicester  is  ? 

Gent,  Yes,  I  have  heard,  that  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  being  ashamed 
of  his  actions,  desired  a  restraint,  that  he  might  lie  the  more  securely 
in  harbour  from  the  tempest  of  menTs  tongues,  which  tattled  busily  i^ 
that  time,  of  divers  of  his  lordship's  deeds,  which  he  would  not  have 
divulged ;  as  of  his  preparation  to  rebellion  upon  Monsieur^s  commission 
into  the  land,  of  his  disgrace  and  checks  received  at  court,  oi  the  fresh 
death  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  his  hasty  snatching  up  of  hit 
widow,  whom  he  sent  up  and  down  the  country  by  privy  ways,  thereby 
to  avoid  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the  Queen*s  Majes^;  and 
although  he  had  not  only  satisfied  his  own  lust  on  her,  but  ako  married 
and  remarried  her  contentation  of  her  friends ;  yet  denied  he  the  same 
by  solemn  oaths  to  her  Majesty,  and  received  the  communion  thereupon, 
so  good  a  conscience  he  hath*  No  marvel,  therefore,  if  he,  not 
desiring  to  have  these  and  other  actions  known  pubiickly,  was  so 
diligent  a  procurer  of  that  law  for  silence. 

JSchol,  It  is  very  probable,  that  his  lordship  was  in  great  distress 
about  that  time,  when  Monsieur's  matters  were  in  hand,  whereof  he 
desired  less  speech  among  the  people.  But,  when  my  Lord  of  Warwick 
sai4,  openly,  at  his  table  in  Greenwich,  That  the  marriage  was  not  to 
be  su&red,  he  caused  an  insurrection  against  the  Queen's  own  Majesty  $ 
and  when  her  Royal  Majesty  should  have  married  to  the  brother  and 
heir  apparent  of  France,  being  judged  by  the  best,  wisest,  and  faith- 
fullest  protestants  of  the  realm,  to  be  both  convenient,  profitable,  and 
honountble;  this  tyrant,  for  his  own  private  lucre,  endeavoured  to 
alienate  for  ever,  and  make  this  great  prince  our  mortal  enemy,  who 
sought  the  love  of  her  Majesty  with  so  much  honour  and  conndcncey 
m  never  prince  did. 

6eni.  For  the  priBfent  I  mu9t  advertite  you  io  this  case^  that  yo« 
may  not  take  hold  so  exactly  of  my  lord'a  deiop,  for  they  are  to» 

o  g9 
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many  to  be  recited,  especially  in  women's  af&irs,  in  touching  their 
marriages,  and  their  husbands ;  for,  first,  his  lordship  hath  a  special 
fortune,  that,  when  he  desircth  any  woman's  favour,  then  what  person 
soever  standeth  in  his  way,  hath  the  luck  to  die  quickly,  for  the  finish- 
ing of  his  desires.  As  for  example,  when  his  lordship  was  in  full  hope 
to  marry  her  Majesty,  and  his  own  wife  stood  in  his  way,  as  he  sup- 
posed, she  was  slain  to  make  way  for  him. 

Long  after  this  he  fi-ll  in  love  with  the  Lady  Sheffield,  and  then  had 
he  also  the  same  fortune  to  have  her  husband  to  die  quickly  by  an 
artificial  catarrh,  that  stopped  his  breath.  The  like  good  chance  had 
be  in  the  death  of  ray  Lord  of  Essex,  and  that  at  a  time  most  fortu- 
nate for  his  purpose. 

He  poisoned  also  one  Mrs.  Alice  Draykot,  a  goodly  gentlewomaD, 
whom  he  aA'ected  much  himself;  and,  hearing  that  she  was  dead, 
lamented  her  case  greatly,  and  said,  in  the  presence  of  his  servants.  Ah, 
poor  Alice,  the  cup  was  not  prepared  for  thee,  although  it  was  thy 
hard  destiny  to  taste  of  it. 

Also  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  whom  my  Lord  of  Leicester  invited 
to  a  supper,  at  his  house  in  Londun,  was  there  poisoned  with  asallad, 
by  an  incurable  vomit. 

The  late  Lady  Lenox  also,  who  came  of  the  royal  blood  by  ScoUandy 
who  never  could  affect  her,  took  the  pains  to  visit  her  with  extraordi- 
nary kindness ;  but,  after  some  private  discourse  with  her,  at  his  de- 
parture, she  fell  into  an  extraordinary  flux,  which  many  did  avouch  to 
eorac  by  his  means. 

But  this  is  not  all,  touching  his  marriage  and  contracts  with  women, 
changing  wives  and  minions,  by  killing  the  one,  denying  the  other,  uung 
the  third  for  a  time,  and  fe^wning  on  the  fourth.  Wherefore  he  had  terms 
and  pretences  of  contracts,  precontracts,  post  contracts,  protracts,  and 
retracts;  as  for  example,  after  he  had  killed  his  wife,  and  so  broken  that 
contract,  then  forsooth  would  he  needs  make  himself  husband  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  and  so  defeat  all  other  princes  by  vcrtue  of  his  pre* 
contract.  And,  after  this,  his  lust  compelling  him  to  another  place, 
he  would  needs  make  a  post  contract  with  the  Lady  Sheffield ;  but  yet, 
after  his  concupiscence,  changing  again,  he  resolved  to  make  a  retract 
of  this  protract,  and  to  make  a  certain  new  protract,  which  is  a  conti- 
nuation for  using  her  for  a  time,  with  the  widow  of  Essex. 

SchoL  I  have  read  much  in  my  time  of  the  carnality  and  iiccnci-^ 
ousnrss  of  many  outrageous  persons  in  this  kind;  but  I  never  md, 
nor  hoard  the  like  of  him  in  my  life,  whose  concupiscence  and  violence 
run  j(/nitly  together;  neither  holdeth  he  any  rule  in  his  lust,  besides 
only  the  motion  and  suggestion  of  his  own  sensuality:  For  there  an 
not,  by  report,  two  noble  gentlemen  about  her  Majesty  (I  speak  upon 
some  account  of  t!u>m  that  know  much)  whom  he  hath  not  soUicited 
by  potent  ways.  And,  seeking  pasture  among  the  waiting-gi^ntlewomen 
of  her  Majesty's  chamber,  he  hath  offered  three  hundred  pounds  for  a 
night;  and,  if  that  would  not  make  up  the  sum,  he  would  otherwise; 
having  reported  himself,  so  little  shame  he  hath,  that  he  ofiered  to 
another  of  higher  place  a  hundred  pound  lands  a  year,  with  many 
more  jewels  to  do  the  act,  -. 
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,  i^ent.  Nay  he  is  so  libidinous,  that  he  hath  given  to  procure  love 
in  others,  by  conjuring  sorcery,  and  other  such  means.  But  lam 
ashamed  to  make  any  more  mention  of  his  filthiness. 

SchoL    To  draw  you  from  the  further  stirring  of  this  unsavoury  pud- 
dle, and  foul  dunghill,  I  will  recount  a  pretty  story  concerning  Im 
slaughter  born  of  the  Lady  Sheffield  in  Dudley  Castle:  I  was  acquainted 
three  months  past,  with   a  certain  minister,  that  now  is  dead,  living  ut 
Dudley  Castle,  for  compliment  of  some  sacred  ceremonies,  at   the 
hiith  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  daughter  in  that  place;  and  the  matter 
•was  so  ordered  by  the  wily  wit  of  him  that  had  sowed  the  seed,  that,  for 
the   better  covering  of  the  harvest,  and  secret  delivery   of  the  lady 
Sheffield,  the  good  wife  of  the  castle  also,  whereby  Leicester's  appointed 
gossips  might,  without  suspicion^  have  access  to  the  place,  should  feign 
herself  to  be  with  child,  and,  after  long  and  sore  travel,  God  knows,  to 
be  delivered  of  a  cushion,  as  she  was  ifidecd,  and  a  little  after  a  fair 
coffin  was  buried  with  a  bundle  of  clouts  in  shew  of  a  child;  and  the 
minister  4;aused   to  use  all  accustomed  prayers  and  cercmojiies,  for 
the  solemnizing  thereof:  For  wiiich  ihing  afterward  the  minister^  before 
his  death,  had  great  grief  and    remorse  .of  conscience,  with  Jio  small 
detestation  of  the  most  irreligious  device  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  in 
such  a  case. 

Gent,  This  was  a  most  atheistical  dcsignment,  and  withal  so 
unworthy,  that  it  did,  alone,  deserve acorrcs^pondent  punishment ;  and 
no  doubt  but  that  God,  who  hath  an  impartial  eye  in  viewing  sucii 
voluntary  iniquities,  will  one  day  render  unto  him,  according  to  his 
demerits;  to  whose  supreme  justice,  I  leave  him;  yet,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please,  I  will  relate  most  apparently  unto  you  his  intended  murder 
against  the  Earl  of  Ormond:  IJeiccster  did  oJOfcr  five  hundred  pounds, 
to  have  him  privately  murthered:  But,  when  that  device  took  no 
effect,  he  appointed  the  field  with  him»  but,  secretly  suborning  his 
servant  William  Killegre  to  lie  in  the  way,  where  Ormond  should  pass, 
and  60  massacre  him  with  a  caliver,  before  be  came  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed. Which  matter,  though  it  took  no  effect,  for  that  the  matter 
was  taken  up,  before  the  day  of  meeting,  yet  was  Killegre  placed 
afterwards  in  her  Majesty's  privy  chamber  by  Leicester,  for  shewing 
•his  ready  mind  to  do  for  his  master  so  faithful  a  service. 

SchoL  So  faithful  a  service  indeed;  in  my  opinion,  it  .was  but  an 
unfit  preferment,  for  so  facinorous  a  fad.  Yet,  1  hear  withal,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  great  impatience,  fury,  rage,  and  ire,  and  whatsoever 
thing  it  be  that  he  conceives,  either  justly,  or  unjustly,  he  prosecuteth 
the  same,  with  such  implacable  cruelty,  .that  there  is  no  abiding  his 
fury. 

His  treacheries  towards  the  noble  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  their  many 
breaches,  is  notorious  to  all  England,^ as  also  the  bloody  practices 
against  divers  others. 

But,  among  many,  none  were  more  odious,  and  misliked  of  all  men, 
than  those  against  monsieur  Simiers,  a  stranger,  and  ambassador; 
whom  first  he  practised  to  have  poisoned,  but,  when  that  device  took  no 
place,  then  he  would  have  slain  him  at  the  Black-friars,  at  Greenwich, 
JB3  ht  went  forth  at  the  garden  gate ;  but,  missing  of  that  purpose  tQp« 
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he  dealt  with  certaiD  Flashincrs,  and  other  pirates,  &>  ifnk  hiiff  atseap 
with  the  English  Gentlemen  his  favourers,  that  accomimnied  biitt,  tft 
his  return  into  France. 

Ltrwyer.  Now  verily,  Sir,  yoa  paint  unto  roe  a  strange  patlef  A  of  a 
pertect  pot«aitate,  ifn  the  court;  for  the  common  speecb  of  nuliy 
wanteth  not  reason  I  perceive,  which  call  him  the  heart,  ttai  life  ii 
the  court. 

Gent.  They,  which  call  him  the  heart,  upon  a  little  occante 
more  would  call  him  the  head ;  and  then  I  marvt*),  what  would  be  1^ 
for  her  Majesty,  when  they  take  from  her  both  life,  heart,  and  h^adMp 
in  her  own  realm. 

Lawyer.  Yet  durst  no  subject  presume  to  contradict  his  IielErfi 
opinions,  but  rather  gave  their  assertion  unto,  for  fear  of  the  darogt 
of  their  lives, 

SchoU  But  he  hath  ammunition,  to  what  ititent  i  kacMr  not^  for 
in  Killingworth  Castle,  he  hath  ready  armour  to  furnish  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  of  all  things  necessary,  both  fur  horse  and  man ;  besicfe»  the 
great  abundance  of  ready  coin  there  laid  op  sufficient,  i€St  any  gfttt 
exploit  to  be  done  within  the  n*alm. 

Gtnt,     He  hath  many  lands,  possessions,  seigniories,  and  rich  oflloci 

of  his  own:  favour  and  authority  with  his  prince;  the  part  and  poition 

in  all  suits,  that  pass  by  grace,  or  are  ended  by  kiw :  He  dofh  chop 

and  change  what  lands  he  listeth  with  her  Majesty ;  possesseth  msay 

licenses  to  himself,  hs  of  wine,  oils,  currants,  cloth,  velvets  with  hif  new 

ofHicc  of  alienation,  which  might  inrich  towns,  corporations,  countries, 

and  commonwealths:  Ho  disposeth  at  his  will  ecclesiastical  livings  of 

the  realm,  in  making  bishops,  &c.  of  whom  he  pleaseth  ;  he  sweepeth 

away  the  glebe  from  many  benefices  throughout  this  land ;  he  sconicth 

the  university,  and  colleges,  where  he  is  chancellor,  and  sellcth  bodi 

head-ships,  and  scholar-places,  and   all  other  offices,  and  digniticSt 

that,  by  art  and   violence,  may  yield  money.     He  driveth  the  pMtiei 

out  of  thoii   possessions,  and  maketh  title  to  what  land  he  pleaseth : 

He  taketh  in  whole  forests,  commons,  woods,  and  pastures  to  hinnelf; 

•these,  and  in  all  these  he  doth   insult,  notwithstanding  hb  fonua 

impiety. 

He  released  Calais  to  the  French,  most  traiterouly,  as  his  father  beibie 
liini  sold  Uulloign  to  the  French,  by  like  treachery. 

\Vhat  should  1  speak  of  his  other  actions,  whereof  there  would  he  00 
end  ?  As  of  his  dealing  with  Master  Robinson  of  Staffordshire,  wUh 
false  arraignment ;  with  Master  Richard  Lee,  for  his  mannor  of 
llockenorton;  with  Master  Lud wick  Grivell,  by  seeking  to  beienvehiAi 
of  all  his  living  at  once,  if  the  drift  had  taken  place;  with  Geoige 
Witney,  in  the  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Leigh,  for  enforcing  himt  tofbrrgo 
the  comptrollcrship  of  Woodstock,  which  he  held  by  patcst  from  King 
llt-nry  the  ^evcnili ;  with  my  Lord  Barkeley,  whom  he  irtforaeiA  to 
yield  up  his  lands  to  his  brother  Warwick,  which  his  ancfstoit  had 
held  quietly  before  two  hundred  years.  What  shall  1  tpcak  of  lit 
intolerable  tyranny  upon  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  whom  he  beoif^t 
to  his  gravr«  by  perpetual  vexations;  and  upon  alltheliniof 
ilcnry  against  this  man's  father,  in  King  Edward  and  Qocm  ' 
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^ysi  Upon  4iven  of  the  Lanes,  £or  one  manV  sake  of  tkat  Mune 
before-mentioneily  ihfltoffBred  to  Uke  Kiliingworth  Castle:  Upon  some 
of  the  Gifibfdsy  and  otkers,  for  Throgroorton's  sake;  in  his  endless 
persecuting  Sir  Drew  Drewry,  and  many  other  courtiers  both  men, 
and  women ;  but  especiallj  L^ester  was  supposed  to  use  this  practice, 
lor  bringing  the  scepter  nnallj  to  his  own  head ;  and  that  he  would 
not  only  employ  himself  to  deieat  Scotland,  and  Arbeda  to  defeat 
Huntingdon;  b«t  also  would  use  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  imprison- 
ed, to  defeat  them  both  if  he  could.  Which  marriage  he  being 
frustrated  of,  was  not  ashamed  to  threaten  a  treacherous  vindi- 
cation  against  her  Majest/s  royal  person.  But  I  hope  her  Majesty 
will  set  out  a  fair  proclamation,  with  a  bundle  of  halters  for  all  sucn 
traitors. 

Lemyer.  I  applaud  your  well  wishings  to  the  state;  yet  I  do  observe 
much  by  reading  over  our  country's  a^rs;  and,  among  other  things 
I  do  abhor  the  memory  of  that  time,  and  do  dread  all  occasion,  that 
may  lead  us  to  the  like  in  time  to  come;  seeing  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, neither  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  or  of  Pompey  and 
Caesar  among  the  Romans,  nor  yet  the  Guelphians  and  GibbelinoB 
among  the  Italians,  did  ever  work  so  much  woe,  as  this  did  to  our  poor 
country  ;  wherein,  by  the  contention  of  York  and  Lancaster,  were 
fought  fifteen  or  sixteen  pitched  fields,  in  less  than  an  himdred  years. 
That  is,  from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second's 
reign,  unto  the  thirteenth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  At  what 
time,, by  cutting  off  the  chief  tiller  of  Huntingdon's  house,  to  wit,  young 
Edward  Piantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  and  heir  to  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  contenti<Mi  was  most  happily  quenched  and  ended, 
wherein  so  many  fields  were  fought  between  brethren  and  inhabitants 
of  our  own  nation.  And  therein  about  the  same  quarrel  were  slain, 
rourthered,  and  made  away  about  nine  or  ten  kings,  and  kings  sons, 
besides  above  forty  earls,  marquisses,  and  dukes  of  name  t  but  many 
more  lords,  knights,  great  gentlemen,  and  captains,  and  of  the  common 
people  without  number,  and  by  particular  conjecture  very  near  two 
hundred  thousand.  For  that,  in  one  batUe  fought  by  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  there  are  recorded  to  be  slain,  on  both  parts,  ^\e  and  thirty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eleven  persons,  besides  other  woi^nded  per» 
s«>ns,  to  be  put  to  death  afterwards,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror ; 
at  divt;rs  battles  after,  ten  thousand  slain  at  a  battle :  As  in  those  of 
Barnet  and  Tewksbury  fought  in  one  year. 

Sck^L  I  pray,  Sir,  open  unto  itie  the  ground  of  these  controvenies 
betwe<>B  York  and  Lancaster;  I  have  heard  a  lar^  relation  thereof, 
but  no  originaL 

Lawyer,  The  controversy  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
took  its  actual  beginning  in  the  issue  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  and 
Edmond  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whose  inheritance  fell  upon  a  daughlet 
named  Blanch,  who  was  married  to  the  fourth  son  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  named  John  of  Gaunt,  born  in  the  city  of  Gaunt,  in  Flanders, 
and  so  by  his  wife  became  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  heir  of  that  house. 
And  for  that  hie  son  Henry  of  BuUingbrpok  pretended,  among  other 
^ings,.  that  Edvafil  Gxookback  was  Ihe  elder  fon  of  King^Hcngr  the 
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Third,  and  unjustly  put  by  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  for  that  he 
crook-backed  and  deformed:  He  took  by  force  the  kingdom  from  Richard 
the  Second,  nephew  to  King  Edward  the  Third,  by  his  first  son,  and 
placed  the  same  in  the  house  of  Lancaster,  where  it  remained  for  three 
whole  descents,  until  afterwards  Edward  Duke  of  York,  descended  of 
John  of  Gaunt's  younger  brother,  making  claim  to  the  crown  by  title 
of  his  grandmother,  that  was  heir  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  Joha 
of  Gaunt's  elder  brother,  took  the  same  from  Henry  the  Sixth  by 
force,  out  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  brought  it  back  again  to 
the  house  of  York.  This,  therefore,  was  the  original  of  all  those  discords 
between  them. 

Gent,  But  let  us  not  digress  from  our  former  discourse  concerning 
Leicester's  trc^achcrous  actions.  I  have  a  friend  yet  living  that  waa 
toward  the  old  Earl  of  Arundel  in  goo<l  credit,  and  by  that  means  had 
occasion  to  deal  with  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  his  chiefest  affitin 
before  his  troubles;  who  did  often  report  strange  things  from  the 
duke's  own  mouth,  of  my  Lord  of  Lcicoistei's  most  treacherous  dealing 
towards  him,  for  gaining  of  his  blood,  as  after  appeared  true.  This 
Leicester  hath  also  deceived  her  Majt*sty  divers  times,  in  foiging  of 
letters  as  if  they  came  from  some  prince,  when  they  were  his  own 
forgery :  he  had  likewise  a  hellish  device  to  entrap  his  well  deserving 
friend  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  in  matter  of  Hall  his  priest,  whom  he 
would  have  had  Sir  Christopher  to  hide,  and  send  away ;  being  toncb* 
ed  and  detected  in  the  case  of  Ardent,  thereby  to  have  drawn  in  Sir 
Christopher  himself,  and  made  him  accessary  to  this  plot.  What  mean 
all  these  pemiciouslate  dealings  againstthe  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  man  of 
the  most  ancient  and  worthiest  nobility  of  our  realm?  It  is  only  Leicester's 
ambitious  mind,  that  causes  all  this. 

But  it  is  very  strange  to  see,  what  a  contemner  of  the  prerogativei 
of  England  he  is,  and  how  little  account  he  makes  of  all  the  ancient 
nobility  of  our  realm,  how  he  contemneth,  derideth,  and  debaseth 
them :  Which  is  the  fashion  of  all  such,  as  mean  to  usurp ;  to  the  end, 
that  they  may  have  none,  who  shall  not  acknowledge  their  fint 
beginning  and  advancement  from  themselves. 

His  base  and  abject  behaviour,  in  his  last  disgrace  about  his  mar^ 
riage,  well  declared  what  he  would  do,  in  a  matter  of  more  impoi^ 
tance,  by  deceiving  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  and  by  abusing  my 
lord  treasurer  in  a  letter,  for  which  her  highness  did  much  rebuke 
him. 

It  was  affirmed  by  many  that  all  the  broils,  troubles,  dangeit,  and 
disturbances,  in  Scotland,  did  proceed  from  his  complot,  and  con* 
spiracy. 

His  unworthy  scandal,  which  he  cast  on  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy, 
was  perfidious:  wherefore  in  n'gard  of  these  innumerable  tmrherici| 
for  preventing  of  succeeding  calamities,  to  tell  you  plainly  my  opiniont 
and  therewith  to  draw  to  an  end  of  this  our  conference,  I  should  think  it 
the  most  necessary  point  of  all,  for  her  Majesty  to  call  his  lordship 
to  an  account  among  others,  and  to  see  what  other  men  could  say 
against  him,  at  length,  after  so  many  years  of  hb  sole  accusing  and 
pursuing  of  others.    I  know  and  am  very  well  aBBuredy  that  no  act. 
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ivhich  her  Majesty  hath  done,  since  the  coming  to  the  crown,  nor  any 
that  lightly  her  Majesty  may  do  hereafter,  can  be  of  more  utility  to 
herself,  and  to  the  realm,  or  more  grateful  unto  her  faithful  and  Jealous 
subjects,  than  this  noble  act  of  justice  will  be,^for  trial  of  this  man's 
deserts  towards  his  country. 

And  so  likewise  now  to  speak  in  our  particular  case,  if  there  be  any 
grudge  or  grief  at  this  day,  any  mislike,  repining,  complaint,  or 
murmur  against  her  Majest/s  government,  in  the  hearts  of  her  true  and 
faithful  subjects,  who  wish  amendment  of  that  which  is  amiss,  and  not 
the  overthrow  of  that  which  is  well,  I  dare  avouch  upon  conscience 
that  either  all,  or  the  greatest  part  thereof,  proceedeth  from  this  man. 
And,  if  her  highness  do  permit,  and  command  the  laws,  daily  to  pass 
upon  thieves,  and  murderers,  without  exception,  and  that  for  one  fact 
only,  as  by  experience  we  see;  how  then  can  it  be  denied  in  this  man, 
who  in  both  kinds  hath  committed  more  enormous  acts,  than  may  be 
well  recounted  ? 

As  in  the  first  of  theft,  not  only  by  spoiling,  and  oppressing  almost 
infinite  private  men;  but  also  whole  towns,  villages,  corporations,  and 
countries,  by  robbing  the  realm  with  inordinate  licenses,  by  deceiving 
the  crown,  with  racking,  changing,  and  imbez^lingthe  lands,  by  abusing 
his  prince,  and  sovereign,  in  selling  his  favour,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  taking  bribes  for  matter  of  justice,  grace,  request,  supplication,  or 
whatsoever  suit  else  may  depepd  upon  the  court,  or  on  the  prince's 
authority. 

In  which  sort  of  traffick,  he  committcth  more  theft  oftentimes  in  one 
day,  than  all  the  way-keepers,  cut-pursers,  cozeners,  pirates,  burglares, 
or  others  of  art  that  in  a  whole  year  within  this  realm. 

As  for  the  second,  which  is  murder,  you  have  heard  before,  somewhat 
said  and  proved;  but  yet  nothing  to  that,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  in  secret  committed  upon  divers  occasions,  at  divers  times ;  in 
sundry  persons,  of  difierent  callmg  in  both  sexc^,  by  most  variable 
means  of  killing,  poisoning,  charming,  inchanting,  conjuring,  and  the 
like;  according  to  the  diversity  of  men,  places,  opportunities,  and 
instruments  for  the  same.  By  all  which  means,  I  think,  he  bath  more 
blood  lying  upon  his  head  at  this  day,  cr)'ing  vengeance  against  him 
at  God's  hands  and  her  Majesty,  than  ever  had  private  man  in  our 
country  before,  were  he  never  so  wicked. 

Whereto  if  we  add  all  his  intollerable  licentiousness,  in  all  filthy 
kind  and  manner  of  carnality,  with  all  his  sorts  of  wives,  friends,  and 
kinswomen.  If  we  add  his  injuries,  and  dishonours  done,  hereby  to 
infinite;  if  we  add  his  treasons,  treacheries,  and  conspiracies  about  the 
crown,  his  disloyal  hatred  against  her  Majesty,  his  perjury,  his  rapes, 
and  most  violent  extortions  upon  the  poor,  his  abusing  of  the  par- 
liament, and  other  places  of  justice,  with  the  nobility,  and  whole 
commonalty  besides ;  if  we  add  also  his  open  injuries,  which  hd 
oficred  daily  to  religion,  and  the  ministers  thereof,  by  turning  all  to 
his  own  gain ;  if  I  say,  we  should  lay  together  all  those  enormities 
before  her  Majesty,  and  thousand  more  ii^  particular,  which  might  and 
would  be  gathered,  if  his  day  of  trial  were  but  in  hope  to  be  granted :  I 
do  i>ot  see  in  equity  and  reason,  bow  (ler  highness  sitting  on  the  throne, 
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and  at  the  royal  stem,  as  she  cloth,  could  deny  bcr  subjects  this  MOit 
lawful  request;  considering  that  every  one  of  these  crimes,  a-part, 
rcquircth  justice  of  its  own  nature ;  and  much  more  altogether  ought 
to  obtain  the  same,  %t  the  hand  of  any  good  and  goodly  magittmie  in 
the  world. 

Before  this  discourse  was  fully  ended,  the  ni^t  came  on  BrfMKe,  and 
it  being  supper-time,  the  nistris  came  to  call  them  to  supper,  whcrciDfa 
ditir  further  speech  was  intercepted.. 
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U^  Lords* 

WHAT  was  more  to  be  wished  on  earthy  than  (hit  g^eat  happjam 
this  day  wc  enjoy  ?  vis.  To  see  his  Royal  Majesty  oof  natha 
Sovereign,  and  bis  loyal  subjects  of  both  bu  kingjdomsb  so  natty 
united,  that  his  Majesty  is  piously  pleased  to  grant  unto  iis»  Ui  aab* 
jects,  our  lawful  demands,  concerning  religion  and  liberties^  and  mt 
nis  subjects  of  both  nations,  chear^ly  rendering  to  hit  M^1| 
that  duty,  affiction,  and  assistance,  which  he  luuu  just  caaaa  la 
expect  from  good  people,  and  each  nation  coQcurritig  in  brothair^ 
amity,  unity,  and  concord,  one  towards  the  other. 

Oh,  what  tongue  b  able  to  express  the  honour  and  praise  int  to 
that  great  and  good  God,  who  in  these  late  conunotions  sufimd 
the  counsels  of  either  kingdom  to  despair -of  the  safety  of  either 
mon wealth,  but  through  his  blessing  to  their  painful  and 
endeavours  hath  wrought  such  an  happiness  for  us ;  that  wm^  aAsir 
the  great  toil  and  trouble  which  we  have  on  both  sides  so  Ioim;  mteralt 
we  may  each  man  with  his  wife,  childra^  and  friends^  uiider  biiOM 
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▼jnc  and  fig-tree,  and  all  under  his  Majesl/s  protection,  refresh  himself, 
with  the  sweet  fruits  of  peace?  Which  I  beseech  the  lord  of  peace  to 
make  perpetual  to  both  nations. 

And,  to  that  end,  my  earnest  desires  are,  that  fdl  our  best  studies  and 
endeavours  may  be  employed,  for  some  time,  in  contriving  and  establi- 
shing such  wholesomelaws  in  both  kingdoms,  whereby,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  the  opportunity  and  occasion  of  producing  the  like  calamities,  as 
lately  threatened  both  nations,  may,  for  the  future,  be  prevented, 
if  in  any  age  hereafter  such  miscreants  shall  go  again  to  attempt  it. 

It  is,  my  lords,  notorious,  that  the  late  incendiaries,  that  occasioned 
the  great  differences  betwixt  his  Majesty  and  his  subjects,  took  much 
advantage  and  courage  by  the  too  long  intermission  of  the  happy 
constitution  of  parliaments,  in  the  vacancy  of  which  they,  by  fiUse 
informations,  incensed  his  Majesty  against  his  loyal  subjects,  and  by 
their  wily  insinuations  extorted  from  his  Highness  proclamations  for 
to  yield  obedience  to  their  innovations  in  the  kirk,  and  patents  for 
projects,  whereby  the  poor  subject  was  both  polled  and  oppressed  in 
his  estate,  and  enthralled  in  his  conscience;  and  thus,  by  their  wickei 
practices,  his  Majesty  was  distasted,  and  his  subjects  generally  discon- 
tented, insomuch  that,  had  not  the  great  mercy  of  God  prevented  them, 
they  had  made  an  obstruction  betwixt  his  Majesty,  and  his  liege  people, 
and  had  broken  those  mutual  and  indissoluble  bonds  of  protection  and 
allegiance,  whereby,  I  hope,  his  Royal  Majesty,  and  his  loyal  and 
dutiful  subjects  of  all  his  three  kingdoms,  will  be  ever  bound  together. 
To  which  let  all  good  subjects  say.  Amen, 

My  Lords,  the  distaste  of  his  Majesty,  nor  discontents  of  his  subjects, 
could  never  have  come  to  that  hei|^t  they  did,  nor  consequently  have 
produced  such  effects,  had  not  there  been  such  an  interposition,  by  these 
innovators,  and  projectors,  betwixt  his  Majesty  our  glorious  sun,  and 
us  his  loyal  subjects,  that  his  goodness  appeared  not,  for  the  time,  to 
us,  nor  our  loyalty  and  obedience  to  him.  Por  no  sooner  was  that 
happy  constellation,  the  parliament  in  England,  raised,  and  thereby 
those  vaporous  clouds  dissipated,  but  his  Majesty's  goodness,  his  good 
subjects  loyalty,  and  their  treachery  evidently  appeared. 

Our  brethren  of  England,  my  lords,  finding  the  intermission  of  par- 
liaments to  be  prejudicial  and  dangerous  to  the  state,  have  taken  care, 
and  made  provision  for  the  frequent  holding  of  them;  whose  prudent 
example  my  motion  is  may  be  our  pattern  forthwith  to  obtain  his 
Majesty's  royal  assent,  for  doing  the  like  here  in  this  kingdom.  By 
which  means  his  Majesty  may  in  due  time  hear,  and  redress  the 
grievances  of  his  subjects,  and  his  subjects,  as  need  shall  require, 
chearfully  aid  and  assist  his  Majesty;  and  not  only  the  domestick 
peace  and  quiet  of  each  kingdom  be  preserved,  but  likewise  all  national 
differences,  if  any  happen,  noay  be,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  assemblies  of 
both  kingdoms,  from  time  to  time  composed  and  reconciled,  to  the 
|>erpetuating  of  the  happy  peace  and  union  betwixt  both  nations. 


(   isi   ) 
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CHARACTERISED, 

IN  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  CX)UNTRY. 
Piloted  in  l64l.   OclaTo,  contaiDing  eight  pagci. 


Noble  Sir, 

1AM  inforced  to  complain  of  your  impetuous  commands,  and  the 
tax  you  impose  upon  me,  above  all  the  rest  of  your  vassals,  but 
especially  of  this  of  my  Lord  of  Strafford's;  as  though  I  alone  were 
inspired  with  an  illumination,  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament, 
which  on  so  long  consultation  hath  not  yet  determined  the  articulate 
point  of  your  question ;  yet  thus  much  I  shall  positively  deliver  as  b 
part  of  my  belief:  That,  howsoever  my  Lord  of  Strafford  be  cried  upr 
for  a  most  incomparable  and  accomplished  instrument  of  state,  yet  he 
is  human,  and  subject  to  such  infirmities  as  were  incident  to  oar 
first  progenitors;  and  this  is  a  particular  of  my  fiuth,  not  of  my 
opinion. 

But,  if  it  may  satisfy  your  cuddgjty  to  be  informed  of  the  general 
conceptions,  I  shall  then  present  you  with  as  various  a  collection  of 
votes  and  censures,  as  there  areiancies  in  the  several  factions  daDy 
raised  by  the  work  of  art  and  time,  which  qualifieth  poison,  moUi£ffm 
Hints,  and  changeth  the  face  of  all  things  from  their  first  beings  and 
appearances,  which  have  much  befriended  my  Lord  of  Strafiord. 

But,  whether  his  lordship  be  guilty  of  high  treasoDi  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. 

Sure  it  is,  many  foul  things  stick  upon  him  by  manifest  piooft, 
which  neither  his  fineness  of  wit,  nor  all  the  fig-leaves  in  paradise  can 
cover. 

True  it  is,  the  house  of  commons  stand  stiff  to  make  good  their  first 
charges,  which  are  now  inforced  and  prosecuted  to  the  last  article^  this 
very  day,  which,  should  it  not  prove  treason,  on  joint  reheanal  of  the 
house,  and  so  adjudged  by  the  lords,  it  would  then  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  strain  of  popular  fury,  rather  than  the  legitimate  issue  of  a  court  of 
parliament. 

True  it  is,  that  before  the  quarter-part  of  the  accusations  were 
charged  upon  him,  he  was  by  way  of  prejudication  acquitted  by  many 
of  both  sexes,  and  favoured  not  of  a  few  of  both  houses,  and  some  it 
his  Majest/s  council,  and  the  papistical  party,  his  friends,  and 
followers,  and  generally  by  ladies. 

The  first  reasons  arc  best  known  unto  themselvn. 
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By  the  second,  for  respects  due  to  their  patron. 

By  the  third,  for  interests  and  obligations  of  dependency. 

By  the  fourth,  if  well  considered,  fOr  many  feminine  and  affected 
considerations.  As  the  natural  pity  and  consideration  of  women  sym- 
pathising with  his  afflictions,  with  the  sadness  of  his  aspect,  their 
facility  with  his  complacences,  their  lenity  with  his  pathetical  oratory. 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  rigid,  strong,  and  inflexible  party,  that 
say,  if  he  be  not  fo\ind  a  traytor,  the  parliament  must  make  him  so  for 
the  interest  of  the  publick. 

And  so  I  shall  present  you  with  the  inclinations  of  another  party, 
and  of  no  despicable  number  of  account,  which  pretend  to  have  more 
solidity  of  judgment  than  fo  be  carried  away  with  private  interest, 
partial  respects,  which  seem  to  be  touched  with  the  King's,  and  the 
commons  safety,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  commons  sufferance. 

And  these  commonly  rip  up  his  life  and  conversation  together,  with 
the  progress  of  his  estate  and  fortunes,  and  all  concluding  for  his 
descent  and  family  to  be  of  the  noblest  and  highest  rank  of  gentry, 
under  the  degree  of  baronage-;  his  patrimony  so  plentiful,  as  that  it 
equalises  most  of  the  barons  of  the  land ;  his  education  noble,  and  to 
these  of  his  own  acquisition  of  strong  and  able  natural  parts. 

And,  if  the  adage  be  true,  that,  MuUa  ex  vtdtu  dignoscuntur ;  and 
though  they  mark  him  for  a  wise  and  promising  face,  yet  they  unhap- 
pily observe  in  him  a  dark  and  promiscuous  countenance,  clouded,  un- 
lovely, and  presaging  an  envious  and  cruel  disposition.  And  this 
general  query  is  made  of  him : 

What  was  that,  which  he  would  have  had,  who,  suspicion  excepted, 
might  have  been  a  king  at  home,  had  not  restless  ambition,  habituated 
in  his  nature,  interrupted  the  course  of  his  repose,  and  disordered  the 
many  helps  he  had  to  have  lived  in  plenty,  and  died  in  felicity  ? 

But  disquieted,  as  all  ambition  is  turbulent,  in  his  cogitations,  and  in 
his  first  exposition,  agitated  by  the  blasts  of  his  own  aspirings,  it  is  said 
of  him  that  in  his  own  country  he  was  transported  by  the  violence  of 
his  will  to  carry  all  before  him,  and,  come  what  would  of  it,  to  over- 
throw all  that  withstood  him. 

Of  such  predominant  a  pitch  he  was  in  his  own  constellation,  and 
propension,  which  could  not  rest  there,  but  must  break  out  into  a  wider 
extent,  for  his  thoughts  soared  so  high,  as  men  who  knew  him  well 
affirmed,  that  he  held  himself  injured  by  the  state,  that  he  came  no 
sooner  to  the  helm. 

Whither  to  come,  he  journied  through  a  wilderness  of  popular  ac- 
clamations, and  affected  the  dangerous  name  of  fame,  of  being  sovereign 
protector  of  the  commonwealth. 

For  which  he  so  much  pretended,  that  in  all  parliaments  he  became 
another  Jacques  de  Ortiuel.  And  they  aver  it  for  truth,  that,  in  those 
times,  his  intimate  friends  and  associates  thought  it  wisdom  to  shun  his 
conversation,  so  forward  he  was  in  taxing  the  motions  of  the  King  and 
state. 

And,  as  it  is  said,  not  without  a  malignant  humour,  and  a  repugnant 
spirit,  always  withstood  the  King's  profit,  ^and  stinted  the  parliamentary 
contributions,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  crossing  the  designs  of 
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state,  and  infusing,  by  his  stubborn  example,  a  spirit  of  coDtradictioB 
in  the  assemblies  of  these  tiroes ;  which  how  fiUal  they  have  been  to 
oars,  1  leave  to  your  judgment,  and  which  hath  ever  since  bred  sun 
aversion  in  his  Majesty  towards  his  people  and  his  pariiameots. 

An  office  wherein  they  say  he  did  far  more  mischiofy  than  in  this  for 
which  he  stands  now  arraigned  for  his  life. 

And  this  is  the  description  or  abstract  of  the  first  part  of  hb  life,  as 
he  was  the  minion  of  the  people,  which,  they  say,  he  esteems  as  the  folly 
of  his  youth. 

May  you  now  be  pleased  to  receive  something  of  his  second  act,  as  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  Kin^s,  into  whose  service,  as  they  say,  and  I 
think  not  untruly,  he  was  purchased  and  bought  from  the  affections  of 
the  people,  at  a  higher  price  than  all  the  privadocs  of  Edward  the 
Second,  and  Richard  the  Second.  For  that  this  only  man  hath  coat, 
and  lost  the  King,  and  kingdom,  more  treasure  and  loyalty  than 
Pierce,  Gavcston,  and  the  two  Spencers,  and  the  Marquis  of  DnbUa, 
did  ever  cost,  their  being  all  put  together. 

And  sure  I  am,  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  kingdomsi  that 
should  he  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  justice,  and  the  revenge  of  the 
publick  made  frustrate,  and  the  expectations  of  the  three  kingdonaa 
disappointed,  who  hath  invaded  the  whole,  by  the  power  of  his  counsels, 
and  the  parties,  by  the  grievous  oppressions  of  his  Majesty's  good 
people,  wheresoever  he  had  to  do,  they  say,  that  his  Majesty's  domi* 
uions  stand  in  greater  dangrr  and  haacard,  than  ever;  and,  aa  Jt 
may  fall  out,  to  be  of  a  more  lamentable  consequence  than  is  fit  to  be* 
expressed. 

How  fatal  may  one  man's  ambition  be,  and  his  exorbitant  humonrp 
work  towards  the  distraction  of  a  state,  which  they  do  thns  dcmoestpatp 
by  way  of  suspicion : 

First,  admitting  the  King's  affections  may  be  disposed,  together  with 
the  great  party,  which  he  hath  in  the  upper  house,  to  acquit  him  and 
others. 

And  that,  thereby  the  house  of  commons  should  hold  theaudsv 
bound  by  the  interest  committed  unto  them  by  their  countcicsi  to 
protestations  against  the  lords. 

What  then  may  become  of  a  divided  body  ?   Secondly,  it  is  qt 
tioned.  Whether  any  future  subsidies  will  be  granted,  customs  nnd 
impositions  be  paid  the  king,  without  any  insurrection } 

Thirdly,  Whether  the  Scots  will  depart  the  kingdom ;  and,  if  tittj 
should,  whether  on  good  cause,  they  may  not  return,  when  they  ahafl 
see  a  division  tend  to  a  fatal  confusion,  both  in  the  heart  of  the  ataiep 
and  in  the  body  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  they  will  give  oppoitviiitjr 
to  the  papists  and  libertines  to  come  in  for  a  share  ? 

Wherefore,  it  is  generally  concluded  by  the  best  and  moat  imnnitial 
judgments.  That  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  riddance  off  a  fev 
monstrous  and  exorbitant  members,  and  the  gcncnil  safety  of  the  King 
and  his  kingdoms. 

That  there  is  a  necessitated  policy,  that  my  Lord  of  Straft>id,  iha 
bishop,  and  some  others,  should  be  given  up  as  a  just  aacrifior,  to 
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pease  the  people,  and  to  make  a  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to 
them  and  the  publick. 

Aud  thus  have  you  the  second  act  of  the  great  vice^roy's  progress, 
with  the  opinion  of  all  and  the  iSest  judgments  here  about  the  town, 
which  I  find  to  be  suitable  to  yours  in  the  country. 


A  DISCOURSE 

IHSWINO 

tn  what  State  the  three  Kingdoms  are  in  ai  this  presents 
Printed  in  the  Year  i64l.    Qmurto,  cootuning  dfht  pagei. 


SIR, 

AS  the  faces  of  all  Britain  shew  their  hearts  and  inclinations,  so  if 
their  hearts  were  gla2ed  with  a  chrystal,  they  would  appear  fearful 
of  the  future ;  were  not  the  rcpresentive  body  of  the  state  careful  to 
cure  the  present  malady,  purge  the  distempered  humours,  and  save  the 
much  gangrened  body,  by  cutting  some  rotten  and  putrified  members 
off,  which  infect,  infest,  and  invade  the  republick;  this  makes  me  chear- 
ful  to  discover  the  conceptions  of  the  wise,  and  not  as  an  orator,  but 
relate  their  opinion  as  their  auditor:  I  hope  it  will  take  away  from 
me  ostentation,  and  trouble  from  the  reader,  even  to  give  case  of 
discourse. 

Their  profound  sighs,  and  earnest  prayers,  might  quicken  my 
ingeny,  better  than  the  sound  of  excellent  instruments  can  revive  the 
spirit;  to  present  this  with  all  obedience  to  my  sovereign,  and  faith  to 
the  country,  and  declare  what  is  convenient  to  be  done  at  this  time, 
submitting  myself  modestly  to  head  and  body. 

Now  if  those  streams  of  tears,  and  sweet  perfumes,  make  not  my  pen 
fruitful  and  odoferous,  pardon  my  rudeness,  and  consider  the  state  we 
are  now  in. 

When  our  miserable  condition  perceived,  before  the  access  of  the 
universal  body,  by  the  wrinkles  put  on  the  brow  of  ruined  affairs, 
counsel  weakened,  and  reputation  of  state  blasted,  that  the  people  cry 
out  against  such  instruments ;  What  miserable  condition  are  we  brought 
to  ?  Oh  God !  suffer  not  ill  counsellors  to  be  as  a  bad  spleen,  to  swell  so 
big  as  to  make  lean  the  commonwealth,  that  our  empty  purses  be  not 
filled  with  blood,  though  with  tears;  wherefore,  I  humbly  beseech  the 
head  to  produce  such  effect,  as  the  sun  on  moist  and  cold  grounds ;  to 
reduce  the  general  capacity^  to  such  an  influence  of  justice,  peace, 
religion,  and  liberty;  and  that,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  people  may  make  a 
rich  and  potent  king. 

TOL.  IV,  n  h 
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As  all  livers  return  to  the  ocean,  so  shall  the  laybrintb,  we  are  in, 
!)c  Ijy  the  help  of  wise  Ariadne's  escaped,  and  the  golden  fleece, 
continuance  of  gospel,  justice,  peace,  and  downy  tranquillity,  with  the 
help  of  those  godly  Medea's,  be  preserved  and  procured :  Therefore, 
not  as  a  lawyer,  give  mc  leave  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  state,  to  put  the 
case  by  way  of  supposition. 

If  the  fundamental  laws  be  quite  overthrown,  religion  altered,  the 
nobility  taken  away  by  councils  of  war,  as  the  Lord  Mount-Norris 
should  have  been;  the  meaner  sort  used  as  Prynne,  Burton,  and 
Hastwick  ;  the  propriety  of  goods  taken  away  from  the  subject ;  an 
army  force  an  arbitrary  way  of  government,  and  justice,  bought  and 
sold;  what  misery  will  follow,  when  the  judges  shall  affirm  it  legal, 
the  clergy  wrongfully  in  their  pulpits  teach  it,  and  the  cabinet-council 
authorise  the  conveniency,  for  matter  of  state  ?  Therefore,  to  have  our 
laws  established,  religion  maintained,  the  pride  of  prelates  abased, 
jusiicc  administered,  liberty  settled,  and  peace  continued  for  after 
times  :  It  is  necessary,  the  King,  lords,  and  commons  join  in  a  most 
severe  punishment,  that  none,  in  the  Postea,  dare  to  enterprise,  the 
surprise  and  ruin  of  the  common  good;  for  it  is  an  infallible  maxim, 
I'he  King  is  richer  in  the  hearts,  than  in  the  treasures  of  his  subjects* 

Surely  there  was  never  a  fitter  time,  nor  a  more  convenient  occasioa 
then  now,  when  three  kingdoms  unite  for  their  own  safety ;  when 
the  Scot  hath  an  army  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  and  the  King  hath 
promised  they  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  their  counsels^  and  God 
requires  it  for  his  glory • 

Especially  when  ministers  of  state  have  begun  to  act  this  fatal  tra- 
gedy, the  guiltiness  by  so  many  lively  testimonies  proved,  and  the 
treason  by  precedents  and  weighty  authority  assured,  by  law  maintained, 
and  by  all  the  commons-house  adjudged;  who  have  power  by  the 
23th  of  Edward  the  Third;  and  when  it  is  brought  to  so  good  apaM 
by  the  lords,  who  both  have  legislative  power;  why  should  not  lords 
and  commons  bring  it  to  perfection,  that  the  King  sign,  that  who  shall 
dare  to  alter  religion,  innovate  law,  or  take  away  liberty  of  the  sabject, 
be  condignly  punished,  and,  for  the  future,  cause  an  express  law  to  be 
made  on  purpose,  to  attaint  blood,  forfeit  life,  lands,  and  goods,  if  any 
shall  essay  such  crying  exorbitances  ? 

If  by  the  law  it  be  high  treason  to  kill  a  commissioner  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  in  time  of  justice ;  d  majori,  to  confound  the  whole  body, 
wlirn  a  commissioncT,  is  but  one  poor  member  of  the  body  politick* 

Q.  To  make  a  law,  that  none  be  capable  of  any  place  of  govemmrat, 
tJKit  hath,  or  shall  give  such  counsel,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  triennial 
parliament,  and  not  grasp  tuo  much,  lest  all  the  harpies  fly  away. 

Likewise,  it  is  m^cessary  to  make  a  remonstrance  of  the  necenity  oC 
f>iviiig  300,000  pounds,  to  the  Scots,  to  give  satisfaction  to  future  ages^ 
t)iat  it  was  no  pusillanimity,  but  upom  mature  deliberation ;  because 
the  evident  necessity,  and  inevitable  dangers  cast  upon  us  by  ill  couosd^ 
justly  caust'd  it. 

To  the  purpose,  the  house  of  commons  hath  done  wisely,  to  endflavonr 
tv)  clip  tlic  wiiig»i  of  tlie  clergy,  that  they  may  fly  into  no  temponl 
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place,  whose  pens  and  tongtMs  have  uttered  such  poison  against  the 
coinmon  good,  and  in  their  pride,  wouljd  ^villingly  adhere  to  Rome;  as 
by  many  superstitions  it  plainly  appears,  they  have  mtroduced  some 
Babylonian  ceremonies,  and  made  a  bridge  unto  the  church,  by  the 
Arminian  opinion,  to  pass  over  to  popery. 

The  state  of  Venice,  jealous  of  any  their  members  confederating  with 
enemies,  cause  them  to  be  strangled,  and  hanged  up  between  columns^ 
confiscate  their  goods  and  estates,  biEinish  their  children,  and  make  them 
incapable  of  government ;  if  for  jealousy,  much  more,  for  so  foul  ac^ts 
committed,  ought  they  to  die,  by  the  law  of  God  and  man 

Among  the  Athenians,  Lacedemonians,  and  Romans;  whosoever 
should  go  about  to  alter  the  form  of  government,  or  laws,  without 
publick  consent,  hath  been  ever  accounted  the  highest  traitor  ;  witness 
their  ostracism,  and  many  such  exemplary  punishments,  used  to 
such  wretches. 

If  destroying  the  head  be  high  treason,  then  ruining  the  state  of  the 
body  must  be;  for  if  it  be  suffocated  with  gross  spirits,  the  head  will 
not  only  ach,  but  be  apoplectical  or  lethargical,  such  a  sympathy  or 
rather  relation  is  betwixt  head  and  members,  that  no  rhctorick  or 
eloquence  can  take  it  away :  In  this  case  it  is  no  pity,  but  convenient 
to  destroy  the  brood  of  such  vipers,  and  by  our  law  the  intention 
makes  it  treason.  But  how  many  ways  the  Lord  of  Strafford  hath 
perpetrated  this  intention,  hath  been  often  proved. 

In  18,  and  21,  Jacobi,  the  whole  house  adjudged  it  treason,  to  alien 
the  hearts  of  the  subjects  from  the  sovereign,  which  hath  been  done  by 
his  counsellors.  His  imprisoning  without  law,  was  high  treason, 
in  Sir  Haukin  Hanby,  25.  E.  3.  Art.  6l,  who  was  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered. 

Judge  Thorpe's  giving  such  an  oath,  contrary. to  lawj  was  high  treason; 
and  is  not  his  ? 

The  reason  Richard  the  Second  was  deposed,  plainly  manifested, 
was,  because  he  suffered  divers  malefactors  to  escape,  condemned  by 
parliament,  which  caused  the  oppression  of  the  subject  and  ruin  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  all  ages,  a  lethargy  in  Kings  hhth  caused  their  ruin;  witness 
Edward  the  Second,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Sixth, 
I  humbly  desire  God  to  bless  his  Majesty.  But  consider  we,  that  the 
three  kingdoms  will  not  be  satisfied,  unless  the  wrong  received  be 
expiated  with  the  oblation  of  some,  who  hath  caused  a  heretick 
condition. 

The  Lord  of  Strafford  hath  had  counsel,  in  case  of  treason,  when  none 
hath  had  the  like  since  the  conquest. 

So  the  whole  world  may  see  with  what  temper,  gravity,  and  patience 
they  proceed* 

Edward  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  8th  of  Richard  II,  because 
his  deputy  let  the  Scots  take  Berwick  Castle,  was  condemned  of  high 
treason,  and  yet  he  never  consented  thereunto,  for  it  was  done  without 
his  privity  ;  but  the  Lord  of  Strafford  writ  to  the  mayor  of  Newcastle, 
to  let  in  the  Scots,  and  caused  the  arms  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
four  adjacent  counties,  making  them  incapable  of  defence. 

II  h  2 
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Wherefore  it  is  visible  as  the  sun,  he  is  gailty*  beiidet  hb  cAtt 
crimes;  now  this  delay  of  punishment  hath  kindled  such  a  fire, 
as  all  Uie  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  in  a  flame,  and  will  not  b» 
satisfied : 

Exparvis  magna  crtscuni. 

I  pray  God  dirert  the  evtl|  and  give  us  true  repentance; 


VHS 

NEGOTIATIONS  OF  THOMAS  WOLSEY, 

fHB 

GREAT  CARDINAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

CONTAINiNO    HIS     UFE    AND    DEATH,    vis. 

I.  The  Original  of  his  Promotion. 

II.  The  Continuance  in  his  Magnificence. 

III.  His  Fall,  Death,  and  Burial. 


Composed  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  one  of  his  own  Servantii  being  hi* 

Gentleman-Usher. 

LcmdoD,  printed  by  WiiUam  Shoen,  164 1.    Quarto)  containiag 

twenty-tix  page*. 


IT  secmeth  no  wisdom  to  credit  every  light  tale,  biased  abroad  in  tlie 
mouths  of  vul;>iirs,  for  we  daily  hear,  how,  with  their  blaspbemoaa 
trump,  tlicy  spread  abroad  innumerable  lyes,  without  either  shame 
or  honesty,  which,  prima  faciei  shew  forth  a  visage  of  truth,  at  ihough 
it  were  an  absolute  verity,  though  indeed  nothing  lets;  and,  anmngirt 
the  bettor  sort,  thosi:  babblings  are  of  no  validity. 

I  have  n^ad  tlic  allegations  of  divers  worthy  authors  against  such  fidn 
rumours  and  opinums  of  the  common  people,  who  delight  in  nothing 
more,  than  to  hear  strange  things,  and  to  see  new  altentioni  of 
Rutliurity,  rejoicing  sometimes  in  lucb  novdtiei^  wbicb  -"^ ^ 
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ido  produce  repentance.  Thus,  may  all  men  of  understanding 
conceive  the  madness  of  the  rude  multitude,  and  not  give  too  mucb 
credence  to  every  sudden  rumour,  until  the  truth  be  perfe^itly 
known,  by  the  report  of  some  approved  and  credible  persons,  that 
commonly  have  the  best  intelligence. 

I  have  heard,  and  also  seen  set  forth  in  divers  printed  books,  some 
untrue  im^inations,  After  the  death  of  divers  persons,  who,  in  their 
lives,  were  in  great  estimation,  invented  rather  to  bring  their  honest 
names  in  question  than  otherwise. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  I  intend  to  write  here  some  special  proceedings  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  great  archbishop,  his  ascending  unto  honour 
and  great  promotion,  his  continuance  in  it,  and  sudden  falling  from 
the  same:  A  great  part  thereof  shall  be  of  mine  own  knowledge,  and 
some  part  from  credible  persons  informations. 

This  Cardinal  was  my  lord  and  roaster,  whom,  in  his  life-time,  I  served, 
and  so  remained  with  him  in  his  fall  continually,  during  the  time 
of  all  his  troubles,  both  in  the  south  and  north  parts,  until  he  died* 
In  all  which  time,  I  punctually  observed  all  hi$  demeanors,  as  also 
in  his  great  triumph  and  glorious  estate. 

And,  since  his  dcpartiire,  I  have  heard  divers  surmised  and  imagined 
tales  concerning  his  proceedings  and  dealings,  which  I  myself  have 
certainly  known  to  be  most  untrue,  -unto  which  I  could  have 
sufficiently  answered  according  to  truth:  But  conveiving  it  to  be 
much  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  reply  against  their  untruths, 
whereby  I  might,  perhaps,  have  rather  kindled  a  great  flame  of 
displeasure,  than  have  quenched  one  spark  of  their  untrue  reports ; 
therefore  I  did  refer  the  truth  thereof  to  the  Almighty,  who  knows 
the  truth  of  all  things. 

Nevertheless,  whatsoever  any  man  hath  conceived  of  liim  in  his  life, 
or  since  his  death  ;  thus  much,  I  dare  say,  without  offence  to  any, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  I  never  saw  this  realm  in  better  obedience, 
and  quiet,  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  his  authority,  nor  justice  better 
administered,  with  partiality,  as  I  could  justly  prove,  if  I  should 
not  be  taxed  with  too  much  affection. 

I  will  therefore  here  desist  to  speak  any  further,  by  the  way  of  apology, 
and  proceed  now  to  speak  of  his  original,  and  ascending  throuj^h 
fortune's  favour  to  high  dignity,  and  abundance  of  wealth. 


An  Advertisement  to  the  Reader, 

WHO  pleaseth  to  read  this  history  advisedly,  may  well  perceive 
the  mutability  of  honour,  the  tottering  state  of  earthly  dignity,  the 
xleceit  of  flattering  friends,  and  the  instability  of  princes  favours. 

This  great  cardinal  having  experience  of  all  this,  witness  his  fleeting 
from  honour,  the  loss  of  friends,  riches,  and  dignities,  being  forgotten 
jof  his  prince,  whilst  fortune  smiled,  having  satiety  of  all  these :  and 
she,  bending  her  brow,  deprived  him  of  all  terrestrial  jo^s,  wbo^  by  Iwcaty 
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years  study  and  pains,  had  obtained  so  great  wealth  and  dignity,  and, 
iu  less  than  one  year,  lost  all. 
And  thus  was  his  honour  laid  in  the  dust. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Cardinal^  his  Original^  and  who  he  teas. 

TRUTH  it  is,  Cardinal  Wolscy  was  an  hnnost  pbor  man's  son  in  the 
town  of  Ipswich,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  there  boniy  who 
being  but  a  child  was  very  apt  to  learn;  wherefore,  by  means  of  his 
parents,  and  other  his  good  friends,  he  was  maintained  at  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where,  in  a  short  time,  he  prospered  so  well,  that,  in  a 
small  time,  as  he  told  me  with  his  own  mouth,  he  was  made  batchelor 
of  arts,  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  most  commonly 
called  the  boy  batchelor.  Thus,  prospering  in  learningi  he  was  made 
fellow  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford;  after  that,  he  was  made  master 
of  Magdalen  School,  at  which  time  were  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Dorset's 
sons  there  at  school,  committing  unto  him  as  well  their  education  as 
their  instructions  and  learning. 

It  pleased  this  Lord  Marquis,  against  Christmas,  to  send  as  well  for 
the  schoolmaster  as  for  the  scholars  home  to  his  house,  for  their  re- 
creation in  that  pleasant  and  honourable  forest.    They  being  a  while 
there,  the  Lord  Marquis  their  father  perceiving  them  to  bo  well  improved 
in  learning  for  the  time:  He  was  so  well  contented,  that  he,  having  a 
benefice  in  his  gift,  being  at  that  present  void,  gave  the  schoolmaster 
the  same,  in  regard  of  his  diligence.     After  Christmas,  at  his  departure 
to  the  university,  he  having  the  presentation  thereof,  repaired  to  the 
ordinary  for  his  institution ;  and,  being  then  furnished   with  all  his 
instruments,  at  the  ordinary's  hands,   for  his  preferment,  made  haste, 
without  any  further  delay,  to  his  benefice,  to  take  possession  thereof. 
Now  you  shall  understand,  that  the  schoolmaster  had  not  been  long 
there,  but  one  Sir  James  Pawlet,  Knt.   dwelling  in  the  country  ther^ 
•bouts,  took  an  occasion  of  displeasun^  against  him,  but  upon  what 
ground  I  know   not:  Insomuch,  that  Sir  James  was  90  bold  as  to 
set  the  schoolmaster  by  the  heels  during  his  displeasure,  which  affront 
was  afterwards  neither  forgotten,  nor  forgiven:  For,  when  the  school* 
master  mounted  so  high  as  to  be  lord  chancellor  of  England,  he  was 
not  forgetful  of  his  old  displeasure  most  cruelly  ministered  unto  him  by 
Sir  James,  but  sent  for  him,  and  after  a  very  sharp  reproof  enjoined 
him   not  to  depart  out  of  l.ondon,   without   license  first  obtained; 
so  that  he  continu(*d  in  the  Middle  Temple  the  space  of  five  or  six 
years,  and  afterwards  lay  in  the  Gatehouse  next  the  stairs,  which  hs 
nM'difi^Ml,  and  sumptuously  beautified  the  same  all  over  on  the  outside^ 
with  the  cardinal's  arms,  his  hat,  his  cognisance  and  badges,  with  other 
devices,  in  so  glorious  a  manner,  as  he  thought  thereby  to  have  appealed 
his  old  displeasure. 
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This  may  be  a  good  precedent  for  men  in  authority,  which  work  their 
own  wills  without  wil,  to  remember  that  greatness  may  decay.  And 
those,  whom  they  do  punish  more  of  hiimour  than  justice,  may  af- 
terwards be  advanced  to  great  honour,  as  this  Cardinal  was,  and  they 
abased  as  low  as  this  Sir  James  was,  which  seek  revenge.  Who  would 
have  thought,  when  Sir  James  Paulet  punished  this  poor  school-master, 
that  ever  he  should  have  mounted  to  so  great  dignity  as  to  be  chancelr 
lor  of  England,  considering  his  mean  parentage  and  friends?  These  be 
the  wonderful  works  of  God's  ProTidence.  And  I  would  wishj  that 
all  men  in  authority  would  fear  God,  in  all  ages,  in  the  time  of  their 
triumph  and  greatness,  considering  that  advancement  and  authority  &f^ 
not  permanent,  but  many  times  slide  and  vanish  suiddcnly  away;  as 
princes  pleasures  alter  and  change,  or,  as  all  living  creatures  must,  of 
necessity,  pay  the  debt  due  to  nature,  which  no  earthly  creature  caa 
resist. 

Shortly  after,  it  chanced  the  said  I-,ord  Marquis  died,  after  whose 
decease,  the  schoolmaster  thinking  himself  but  a  weak  beneficed  mai4 
and  that  he  had  left  his  fellowship  in  the  college ;  for,  as  I  understand, 
if  a  fellow  of  that  house  be  once  promoted  to  a  benefice,  he  shall,  by 
the  rules  of  the  same  house,  be  dismissed  of  his  fellowship  ;  and  n6w, 
being  also  destitute  of  his  singular  good  lord,  as  well  as  of  his  fellow* 
ship,  which  was  most  of  his  relief,  thought  long  to  be  provided  of  some 
other  help,  to  defend  him  from  all  such  storms  as  he  might  meet  with- 
in his  travel  thereabouts,  he  grew  acquainted  with  a  very  great  and 
ancient  knight,  who  had  a  great  place  in  Calais^  under  King  Henry  the 
Seventh.  This  knight  he  served,  and  behaved  himself  so  discreetly, 
that  he  obtained  the  special  favour  of  his  eaid  master ;  insomuch  that^ 
for  his  wit  and  gravity,  he  committed  all  the  care  and  charge  of  his  said 
office  to  his  said  chaplain.  And,  as  1  understand,  his  office  was  the 
treasurership  of  Calais,  who,  in  regard  of  his  great  age,  shortly  after 
was  discharged  of  his  said  office,  and  so  returned  into  England,  intend^ 
ing  to  live  a  more  private  life;  but,  through  his  instant  labour  and 
good  favour,  his  chaphiin  was  preferred  to  be  the  King's  chaplain. 
And,  when  he  had  once  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  promotion,  how  he 
then  bestirred  himself,  I  shall  now  declare. 

He  having,  then,  just  occasion  to  be  daily  in  sight  of  the  King  in 
his  closet,  not  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in  idleness,  would  attend 
those  men,  whom  he  thought  to  bear  most  rule  in  the  council,  and 
were  most  in  favour  with  the  King ;  which,  at  that  time,  was  Dr.  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lord  privy-seal ;  and  also  Sir  Thomas  Lovell, 
Knight,  a  very  sage  and  wise  counsellor>  being  master  of  the  wards  and 
constable  of  the  Tower, 

These  ancient  and  grave  counsellors,  in  process  of  time,  perceiving 
this  chaplain  to  be  a  man  of  a  very  acute  wi^  thought  him  a  meet  in- 
strument to  be  employed  in  greater  affairs. 

Not  long  after,  it  happened  that  the  King  had  an  urgent  occasion, 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Maximilian  the  Emperor,  who  lay,  at  that 
present,  in  the  Low  Countries,  at  Flanders,  and  not  far  from  Calais. 

Now  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  whom  the 
King  most  estecmed|  ai  the  chiefest  of  his  councili  ojie  day,  advisin^ 
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and  debating  with  themselves  upon  tliis  ambassage;  and,  by  thisUme« 
they  saw  they  had  a  convenient  occasion  to  prefer  the  King's  chaplain, 
whose  excellent  eloquence,  and  learning,  they  highly  commended  unto 
the  King^s  Highness ;  who  giving  ear  unto  them,  and  being  a  prince  of 
an  excellent  judgment  and  modesty,  he  commanded  them  to  bring  his 
chaplain,  whom  they  so  commended,  before  his  Grace ;  and  being  come, 
his  Majesty,  to  prove  his  ability,  entered  into  discourse  with  him,  con- 
cerning matters  of  state,  whereby,  the  King  had  so  well  informed  him- 
■elf,  that  he  fonnd  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  sharp  wit,  and  of  such  eaioel- 
lent  parts,  that  he  thought  him  worthy  to  be  put  iu  trust  with  matten 
of  greater  consequence. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  CardinaTi  tpeedy  Dispatch  in  his  first  Ambassage  to  the  Empanr 

Maximilian. 

THE  King,  being  now  resolved  to  employ  him  in  this  arabamge, 
commanded  him,  thereupon,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  jouniey;  and, 
for  his  dispatch,  wished  him  to  repair  to  his  Grace,  and  his  council,  of 
whom  he  should  receive  his  commission  and  instruction.  By  means 
whereof,  he  had  then  a  fit  occasion  to  repair,  from  time  to  time,  into 
the  King's  presence,  who  had,  thereby,  daily  experience  of  his  singular 
wisdom,  and  sound  judgment.  1  bus  having  his  dispatch,  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  King  at  Richmond,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
where  he  launched  forth  in  a  (Truvesend  barge,  with  a  prosperous  wind 
and  tide ;  and  his  happy  speed  was  such,  that  he  arrived  at  Graveiend 
in  little  more  than  thrLH?  hours,  where  he  tarried  no  longer,  than  the 
post-horses  were  provided  ;  and  he  travelled  so  speedily,  that  he  caoie 
to  Dover  the  next  morning,  where  the  passengers  were  under  sail  to 
pass  to  Calais;  so  that,  long  before  n(M)n,  he  arrived  there,  and  having 
post-hursi*s  pn'pared,  departed  from  thence,  without  tarrying,  ma^jng 
such  hasty  spei>d,  that  he  was,  that  night,  with  the  Elmperor ;  who,  un« 
derstandingof  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  England's  ambassador,  would, 
in  no  wise,  delay  time,  but  sent  for  him  incontinently  ;  for  his  affection 
to  the  Kin<;  of  Kn(:;lan(i  was  such,  that  he  was  glad  of  any  upportu- 
nity  to  do  him  a  courtesy. 

The  ambassador  declares  the  sum  of  his  ombassy  unto  the  Emperor, 
of  whom  he  cnivrd  speedy  expedition,  which  was  granted  him ;  so  that, 
the  next  day,  he  was  clearly  dispatched,  and  all  the  King's  requests 
fully  accomplished  and  granted.  At  which  time,  he  made  no  further 
stay,  but  took  ppst-hurses  that  night,  and  rode,  without  intermisMon, 
to  Calais,  being  conducted  thither  by  divers  nobles,  appointed  bj  the 
Lmpt-ror ;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Calais,  he  came  thither, 
where  the  })asM  n;4ers  were  ready  to  return  for  England,  insomuch  that 
he  arrived  at  Dover,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

And,  having  pobt-iiorsi-s  in  readiness,  he  came  to  the  court  at  Rich* 
mond  that  same  night ;  where,  taking  his  repose  until  morning  be  prat 
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sented  himself  unto  his  Majessy,  ai  his  first  coining  out  of  his  bedchom^ 
ber  to  his  closet,  to  mass,  whom,  when  he  saw,  he  checked,  for  that  he 
was  not  on  his  journey. 

Sir,  quoth  he,  if  it  may  please  your  Highness,  I  have  already  been 
with  the  Emperor,  and  dispatched  your  affairs,  I  trust,  to  your  GraceTs 
contentation ;  and,  thereupon,  presented  the  King  with  his  1  etters  of 
credence  from  the  Emperor.  The  King,  wondering  at  his  speedy  return, 
he  being  so  well  fui*nished  with  all  his  proceedings,  for  the  present,  dis- 
sembled his  admiration  and  imagination  in  that  matter,  and  demanding 
of  him,  whether  he  encountered  with  his  pursuivant,  which  he  sent 
unto  him  with  letters,  imagining  him  to  be  scarce  out  of  London,  which 
concerned  very  material  passages,  which  were  omitted  in  their  consult* 
ation,  which  the  King  earnestly  desired  should  have  been  dispatched 
in  his  ambassage. 

Yes,  forsooth,  quoth  he,  I  met  with  him  yesterday,  by  the  way; 
and,  though  1  had  no  knowledge  thereof,  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  have 
been  so  bold,  upon  my  own  discretion,  perceiving  tlie  matter  to  be 
very  necessary  in  that  behalf,  that  I  dispatched  the  same :  and,  foras- 
much as  1  have  been  so  bold  to  exceed  my  commission,  I  most  humbly 
crave  your  royal  remission  and  pardon. 

The  King,  inwardly  rejoicing,  replied,  we  do  not  only  pardon  you,  but 
give  you  our  princely  thanks,  both  for  your  good  exploit,  and  happy 
expedition ;  and  dismissed  him  for  that  present,  and  bade  him  return  to 
him  again  after  dinner,  for  a  further  relation  of  his  ambassage,  and  so 
the  King  went  to  mass. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  this  ambassador  had,  all  this  while, 
visited  his  great  friends,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  to  whom  he  had  declared  the  efiect  of  his  ambassage  ;  and,  also^ 
his  Majesty's  commendations  of  him  did  not  a  little  rejoice  the  worthy 
counsellors,  forasmuch  as  he  was  of  their  preferment;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  King  gave  him,  for  his  diligent  service,  the  deanery  of  Lin- 
coln, which  was,  in  those  days,  one  of  the  greatest  promotions,  that  be 
gave,  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop ;  and  he  grew  more  and  more  in  esti- 
mation and  authority,  and  was,  afterwards,  promoted  to  be  almoner. 

Now,  not  long  after,  when  death,  that  favoureth  no  estates,  nor 
King,  nor  Emperor,  had  taken  away  the  wise  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
out  of  this  present  life,  it  was  a  wonder  to  see,  what  practices  and  de- 
vices were  then  used  about  the  young  Prince,  Henry  the  Eighth ;  the 
great  provision  that  was  then  made,  for  the  funeral  of  the  one,  and  for 
the  coronation  of  the  other,  by  the  now  Queen  Catharine,  and  mother, 
after  the  Queen's  Highness  that  now  is,  whose  virtuous  life  Jesu  long 
preserve. 

After  the  solemnizations,  and  costly  triumphs,  our  natural,  young, 
courageous,  lusty  Prince,  and  Sovereign,  liord  King  Henry  the -Eighth, 
entering  into  his  flower,  and  lusty  youth,  took  upon  him  the  royal 
scepter,  and  imperial  diadem  of  this  fertile  nation,  the  twenty-second 
of  April,  anno  dom,  1 509,  which,  at  that  time,  flourished  with  all 
abundance  ot  riches,  wherewith  the  King  was  most  inestimably  fuF? 
?:^ished,  called  then  the  Golden  World* 
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Now,  shortly  after,  the  almoner,  seeing  he  had  a  plain  patb-way  to 
promotion,  behaved  himself  so  politickly,  that  he  was  made  one  of 
the  King's  Privy-council,  and  increased  in  favour  daily;  to  whom  he 
gave  a  house,  at  Bridewell,  near  Fleet-street,  where  he  kept  his  house 
for  his  family,  and  so  he  daily  attended  upon  the  King,  being  in  spe- 
cial favour. 

His  sentences  in  the  Star-chamber  were  ever  so  pithy  and  witty,  that, 
upon  all  occasions,  they  assigned  him,  for  the  fluent  eloquence  of  hb 
tongue,  to  be  the  expositor  to  the  King  in  all  their  proceedings ;  in 
whom  the  King  received  so  great  content,  that  he  called  him  still  nearer 
to  his  person ;  and  the  rather,  because  he  was  most  ready  to  advance 
the  King's  own  will  and  pleasure,  having  no  respect  to  the  case. 

Now  the  King  being  young,  and  much  given  to  his  pleasure,  his  old 
counsellors  advised  him  to  have  recourse,  sometimes,  to  the  council, 
about  his  weighty  affairs;  but  the  almoner,  on  the  contrary,  persuaded 
him  to  mind  his  pleasure,  and  he  would  take  his  care  and  charge  upon 
himself,  if  his  Majesty  would  countenance  him  with  his  authority, 
which  the  King  liked  well ;  and  thus  none  was,  like  to  the  almoneri 
in  &vour  with  the  King. 


CHAP.  in. 

Of  King  Eenry^i  Invading  France^  in  kis  own  Person^  with  the  CsrcfiuA 

Assistance. 

THUS  the  almoner  continuing  in  high  favour,  till,  at  last,  many 
presents,  gifts,  and  rewards,  came  in  so  plentifully,  that,  I  dare  say, 
he  wanted  nothing,  for  he  had  all  things  in  abundance^  that  migbfc 
either  please  his  fancy,  or  inrich  his  coffers,  for  the  times  so  (avourably 
smiled  upon  him,  but,  to  what  end,  you  shall  hereafter  hear.  Ther^ 
fore,  let  ail  men,  to  whom  fortune  extendeth  her  favour  and  grace^ 
take  heed,  they  trust  not  her  subtle  and  fair  promises,  for,  under  colour 
thereof,  shecarricth  an  envious  gall :  for,  when  she  seeth  her  servant  in 
highest  authority,  she  turneth  her  favour,  and  pleasant  countenance^ 
into  frowns. 

This  almoner  climbed  up  fortune's  wheel,  so  that  no  man  was  in 
estimation  with  the  King,  but  only  he,  for  his  witty  qualities  and 
wisdom. 

He  had  an  especial  gift  of  natural  eloquence,  and  a  filed  tongue  to 
pronounce  the  same ;  so  that  he  was  able,  therewith,  to  persuade  and 
allure  all  men  to  his  purposes,  in  the  time  of  his  continuance  iu  for- 
tune's favour. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  chanoedy 
that  the  realms  of  England  and  France  were  at  variance,  but  upon 
what  ground,  or  occasion,  I  know  not;  insomuch  that  the  King  was 
fully  resolved,  in  his  own  person,  to  invade  France  with  a  puittant 
army:  it  was,  therefore^  thought  very  necessary^  that  his  royal  enter* 
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prises  should  be  speedily  provided,  and  furnished,  in  every  degree,  in 
things  apt  and  convenient  for  the  same:  for  expedition  thereof,  the 
King  thought  no  man's  wit  so  meet  for  policy,  and  painful  travel,  as  the 
almoner,  to  whom  he  committed  his  whole  affiance  and  trust  therein; 
and  he  being  nothing  scrupulous,  in  any  thing  that  the  King  would  com- 
mand, although  it  seemed  very  difficult,  took  upon  him  the  whole  charge 
of  the  business,  and  proceeded  so  therein,  that  he  brought  all  things 
to  good  effect,  in  direct  order,  for  all  manner  of  victuals  and  provisions, 
convenient  for  so  noble  a  voyage  and  army. 

Al)  things  being  thus  prepared,  by  him,  in  order^  the  King,  not  in- 
tending to  neglect  or  delay  any  time,  but,  with  noble  and  valiant  cou- 
rage, to  advance  his  royal  enterprise,  passed  the  seas  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  where  he  prosperously  arrived :  and,  after  he  had  there 
made  his  arrival,  and  landed  all  his  provision,  and  ammunition,  and  sat 
in  consultation  about  his  weighty  affaii's,  marched  forth,  in  good  or- 
der of  battle,  till  he  came  to  the  strong  tpwn  of  Turwine,  to  the  which 
he  laid  strong  siege,  and  made  a  sharp  assault,  so  that,  in  short  space, 
it  was  yielded  unto  him ;  unto  which  place,  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
resorted  to  him  with  a  great  army,  like  a  mighty  prince,  taking  of  the 
King's  wages. 

Thus,  after  the  King  had  taken  this  strong  town,  and  taken  posses- 
sion thereof,  and  set  all  things  in  good  order,  for  the  defence  and 
preservation  thereof,  to  his  Majesty's  use,  then  he  retired  from  thence, 
and  marched  towards  Tournay,  and  there  laid  siege  in  like  manner ;  to 
which  he  gave  so  fierce  assault,  that  the  enemies  were  constrained 
to  render  the  town  to  his  Majesty.  At  which  time,  the  King  gave  unto 
the  almoner  the  bishoprick  of  the  same  see,  towards  his  pains  and  dili- 
gence sustained  in  that  journey.  And  when  he  had  established  all 
things,  according  to  his  princely  mind  and  pleasure,  and  furnished  the 
same  with  men,  and  captains  of  war,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  town,  he 
prepared  for  his  return  to"  England. 

But  now  you  shall  understand,  by  the  way,  that,  whilst  the  King 
was  absent  with  a  great  power  in  France,  the  Scotish  King  invaded 
England,  against  whom  the  Queen  sent  a  great  army,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  being  general,  where  he  overthrew  the  Scots  at  Blamston,  called 
Hoddenfield,  where  the  King  of  Scots  was  slain,  with  divers  of  his  no- 
bility, and  eighteen  thoiisand  men,  and  they  took  all  his  ammunition 
for  war. 

By  this  time,  the  King  returned  into  England,  and  took  with  him 
divers  noble  personages  of  France,  being  prisoners;  as  the  Duke  of 
Longuido,  Viscount  Clermont,  with  diveis  others,  that  were  taken  in 
a  skirmish. 

And,  thus,  God  gave  him  victory  at  home,  and  victory  abroad,  being 
tn  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  anno  dom.  16 13. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Tke  King^s  Promoting  ku  Almoner ^  being  made  Cardinal^  and  Lart 

Chancellor  of  England. 

THE  King  being  returned  into  England,  the  see  of  Lincoln  became 
▼oid  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  late  bishop  there ;  which  bithoprick 
the  King  gave  to  the  almoner  elect  of  Tournay,  who  was  not  ne^igent 
to  take  possession  thereof,  but  made  all  speed  for  his  consecration,  the 
solemnisation  thereof  being  ended,  he  found  a  way  to  get  into  his  handi 
all  his  predecessor's  goods,  whereof  I  have  seen  divers  parts  that  fur- 
nished his  house. 

It  was  not  long  after,  but  Dr.  Bambrige,  Archbishop  of  York,  died 
at  Rohan,  in  France,  being  there  the  King's  ambassador;  unto  whidi 
see  the  King  presented  the  last  new  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  so  that  he  had 
three  bishopricks  in  his  hands  at  one  time,  all  in  one  year  given  him. 
Then  prepared  he  again  for  his  translation  from  the  see  of  Lincoln  to 
that  of  York,  as  he  did  before  to  his  installation. 

After  which  solemnisation  done  and  being  then  archbishop, 
and  Primas  Anglice^  thought  himself  sufficient  to  compare  with  that  of 
Canterbury,  and  did  thereupon  advance  his  crosses  in  the  courts,  and 
every  other  place,  as  well  in  the  precinct  and  jurisdiction  of  Canterbuiy, 
as  any  other  place ;  and,  forasmuch  as  Canterbury  claimeth  a  snpe- 
riority  over  York,  as  well  as  over  any  other  bishoprick  within  Elnglaad, 
and,  for  that  cause,  claimeth  an  acknowledgment,  as  in  ancient  obe- 
dience of  York,  to  abate  advancement  of  his  crosses,  to  the  cromci  of 
Canterbury. 

Notwithstanding,  York  not  desisting  to  bear  the  same,  altbongji 
Canterbury  gave  York  a  check  for  the  same,  and  told  him,  it  was  pie- 
sumption,  by  reason  whereof,  there  ingendered  some  grudge  between 
them :  but,  shortly  after,  he  obtained  to  be  made  cardinal  and  Ligatm 
de  Latere^  unto  whom  the  Pope  sent  the  Cardinal's  cap,  and  certain 
bulls,  for  his  authority  in  that  behalf,  whereupon,  he  was  installed  at 
Westminster  in  great  triumph,  which  was  executed  by  all  bishoni  widi 
their  mitres,  caps,  and  other  ornaments;  and,  after  all  this,  ne  was 
made  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Canterbury,  who  was  the  chanod- 
lor,  was  dismissed. 

Now,  he  being  in  the  chancellorship,  and  endowed  with  the  promo- 
tions of  archbishop  and  cardinal  de  latere^  thought  himself  so  fuUy 
furnished,  that  he  was  now  able  to  surmount  Canterbury  in  all  jurii- 
dictions ;  and,  in  all  ecclesiastical  powers,  to  convocate  Canteiiiarf, 
and  all  other  bishops,  and  spiritual  persons,  to  assemble  at  bis  convex 
cations,  where  he  would  assign  to  take  upon  him  the  convention  of  all 
ministers,  and  others  within  their  jurisdictions,  and  visited  all  the  qn- 
ritual  houses  in  their  diocess,  and  all  manner  of  spiritual  ministen,  as 
commissioners,  scribes,  apparitors,  and  all  other  necessary  oflBoen  to 
furnish  his  courts ;  and  did  convene,  by  conventiony  whom  he  pkised 
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through  this  realm  and  dominion,  and  all  other  persons,  to  the  glory  of 
his  dignity.  Then  he  had  two  great  crosses  of  silver,  whereof  one  was 
of  his  archbishoprick,  and  the  other  of  his  legateship,  borne  before  him 
wheresoever  he  rode,  or  went,  by  two  of  the  tallest  priests  that  he  could 
get  in  this  realm. 

And,  to  the  increase  of  his  gain,  he  had  in  his  hand  the  bishoprick  of 
Durham,  and  St.  Albans,  in  commendam;  also,  when  Dr.  Fox,  bi* 
shop  of  Winchester,  died,  he  did  surrender  Durham  to  the  King,  and 
took  himself  to  Winchester.  He  had  also,  as  it  were  in  farm,  the 
bi&hopricks  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  for  the  incumbents  of 
them  were  strangers.  He  had  also,  attending  upon  him,  men  of  great 
possessions,  and  tlie  tallest  yeomen,  for  his  guard,  in  the  realm. 


CHAP.  V. 
Of  the  Orders  and  Offices  of  his  House  and  Chapel. 

AND  first,  for  his  house,  you  shall  understand,  that  he  had  in  his. 
hall  three  boards,  kept  with  three  several  officen,  that  is  to  say,  a  ste* 
ward,  that  was  always  a  priest ;  a  treasurer,  that  was  ever  a  knight; 
and  a  comptroller,  that  was  an  esquire ;  also  a  confessor,  a  doctor,  three 
marshals,  three  ushers  in  the  hall,  besides  two  almoners  and  grooms. 

Then  had  he  in  the  hall-kitchen  two  clerks,  a  clerk -comptroller, 
and  a  surveyor  over  the  dresser,  with  a  clerk  in  the  spicery,  which 
kept  continually  a  mess  together  in  the  hall;  also  he  had  in  the 
kitchen  two  cooks,  labourers,  and  children,  twelve  persons ;  four  men 
of  the  scullery,  two  yeomen  of  the  pastry,  with  two  other  paste-layers 
wnder  the  yeomen. 

Then  had  he  in  his  kitchen  a  master-cook,  who  went  daily  in  velvet 
or  sattin,  with  a  gold  chain ;  besides  two  other  cooks,  and  six  labour* 
ers  in  the  same  room. 

In  the  larder,  one  yeoman  and  a  groom ;  in  the  scullery,  one  yeo- 
man and  two  grooms ;  in  the  buttery,  two  yeomen  and  two  grooms ; 
in  the  ewry,  so  many;  in  the  cellar,  three  yeomen  and  three  pages ;  in 
the  chandery,  two  yeomen ;  in  the  wayfary,  two  yeomen ;  in  the  ward- 
robe of  beds,  the  master  of  the  wardrobe,  and  twenty  persons  besides ; 
in  the  laundry,  a  yeoman,  groom,  and  thirteen  pages,  two  yeomen- 
purveyors,  and  a  groom»purveyor ;  in  the  bakehouse,  two  yeomen  and 
grooms ;  in  the  wood-yard,  one  yeoman  and  a  groom ;  in  the  bam, 
one  yeoman  ;  porters  at  the  gate,  two  yeomen  and  two  grooms;  a  yeo- 
man in  his  barge,  and  a  master  of  his  horse ;  a  clerk  of  the  stables,  and 
a  yeoman  of  the  same;  a  farrier,  and  a  yeoman  of  the  stirrup;  a  malt- 
lour  and  sixteen  grooms,  every  one  of  them  keeping  four  geldings. 

Now  will  I  declare  unto  you  the  officers  of  hb  chapel,  and  singing- 
men  of  the  same.  First,  he  had  there  a  dean,  a  great  divine,  and  a 
man  of  excellent  learning ;  and  a  sub-dean,  a  repeater  of  the  choir,  a 
gospeller^  an  epistler  of  the  singing  priests,  and  a  master  of  the  children : 
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in  the  vestry,  a  yeoman,  and  two  grooinsy  besides  other  retainers  that 
came  thither  at  principal  feasts. 

And,  for  the  furniture  of  his  chapel,  it  passeth  my  weak  capacity  to 
declare  the  number  of  the  costly  ornaments,  and  rich  jewels  that  were 
occupied  in  the  same;  for  I  have  seen,  in  procession-  about  the  hall, 
forty-f«)ur  rich  copes  of  one  settle  worn,  besides  the  rich  candlesticks, 
and  other  necessary  ornaments  to  the  furniture  of  the  same. 

Now  you  shall  understand,  that  he  had  two  cross-bearers,  and  two 
pillar-bearers  in  his  great  chamber ;  and  in  his  privy  chamber,  all  these 
persons,  the  chief  chamberlain,  a  vice-chamberlain,  a  gentlcmaiHiishcr, 
besides  one  of  his  privy-chamber ;  he  had  also  twelve  waiters,  and  six 
gentlemen  waiters ;  also  he  had  nine  or  ten  lords,  who  had  each  of 
them  two  or  three  men  to  wait  upon  him,  except  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  had  five  men. 

Then  he  had  gentlemen  cup-bearers,  and  carvers  ;  and  of  the  sewers, 
both  of  the  great  chamber,  and  of  the  privy  chamber,  forty  persons ; 
six  yeomen  ushers,  eight  grooms  of  his  chamber  ;  also  he  had  of  alms, 
who  were  daily  waiters  of  his  board  at  dinner;  twelve  doctors  and 
chaplains,  besides  them  of  his,  which  I  never  rehearsed  ;  a  clerk  of  his 
closet,  and  two  secretaries,  and  two  clerks  of  his  signet:  four  connsel* 
lors  learned  in  the  law. 

And,  for  that  he  was  chancellor  of  England,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  ofhccra  of  the  chancery  to  attend  him  for  the  better  furniture  of 
the  same. 

First,  he  had  a  riding  clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  crown,  a  clerk  of  the  ham- 
per, and  a  chafer ;  then  he  had  a  clerk  of  the  check,  as  well  upon  the 
chaplains,  as  upon  the  yeomen  of  the  chamber;  he  had  also  four  footp 
men,  garnished  with  rich  running  coats,  whensoever  he  had  any  joa^ 
ney.  Then  he  had  a  herald  of  arms,  a  Serjeant  of  arms,  a  physician,  an 
apothecary,  four  minstrels,  a  keeper  of  his  tents,  an  armourer,  and  in- 
structor of  his  wards,  an  instructor  of  his  wardrobe  of  robes,  a  keeper  of 
his  chamber  continually ;  he  had  also  in  his  house  a  surveyor  of  York, 
a  clerk  of  the  green  cloth.  All  these  were  daily  attending,  downlying 
and  uprising :  and  at  meat,  he  had  eight  continual  boards  for  the  cham- 
berlains, and  gentlemen  ofRcers,  having  a  mess  of  young  lords,  and  aniH 
ther  of  gentlemen ;  besides  this,  there  was  never  a  gentleman,  or  officer, 
or  other  worthy  person,  but  he  kept  some  two,  some  three  penons-  to 
wait  upon  them ;  and  all  others,  at  the  least,  had  one,  which  did 
amount  to  a  great  number  of  persons. 

Now,  having  declared  the  order  according  to  the  chain  roll,  nie  of 
his  house,  and  what  officers  he  had  daily  attending  to  furnish  the  same^ 
besides  retainers,  and  other  persons,  being  suitors,  dined  in  the  hall : 
and,  when  shall  we  sec  any  more  such  subjects  that  shall  keep  such  a 
noble  house  ?  Therefore  here  is  an  end  of  his  houshold  s  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  chain  were  eight  hundred  persons* 
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Lis  own  stairs,  furnished  with  yeomen  standing  upon  the  sails,  and  his 
gentlemen  within  and  about,  and  landed  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the 
Vine-tree;  and  from  thence  he  rode  upon  his  mule  with  his  crosses, 
his  pillars,  his  hat,  and  his  broad  seal  carried  before  him  on  horseback 
along  Thames-street  until  he  came  to  Billingsgate;  and  there  he  took  his 
barge,  and  so  wt  nt  to  Greenwich,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained  by 
the  lords  in  the  King's  house,  being  therewith  staves  in  their  hands,  as 
the  treasurer,  comptroller,  with  many  others,  and  conveyed  into  the 
King's  chamber,  and  so  went  home  again  in  the  like  triumph. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  CardinaVs  Magnificence  in  his  Houses, 

HE  lived  a  long  season  ruling  all  things  in  this  realm  appertaining 
to  the  King  by  his  wisdom,  and  all  other  matters  of  foreign  regions,  with 
whom  the  King  had  any  occasion  to  meddle.  All  ambassadors  of  foreign 
potentates  were  ever  disposed  by  the  cardinal's  wisdom,  to  whom  they 
had  continual  access  for  their  dispatch. 

His  house  was  always  resorted  unto  like  a  King's  house,  with  noble- 
men and  gentlemen ;  and  when  it  pleased  the  King's  Majesty,  as  many 
times  it  did,  he  would,  for  his  recreation,  resort  unto  the  Cardinal's 
house,  against  whose  coming  there  wanted  no  preparations  or  goodly 
furnitures,  with  Victuals  of  the  finest  sort  that  could  be  had  for  money 
or  friendship. 

Such  pleasures  were  here  devised  for  the  King's  delight,  as  could  be 
invented  or  imagined ;  banquets  set  with  masquers  and  mummers,  in 
such  a  costly  manner,  that  it  was  glorious  to  behold ;  there  wanted  no 
damsels  meet  to  dance  with  the  masquers,  or  to  garnish  the  place,  for 
the  time,  with  variety  of  other  pastimes.  Then  were  there  divers  kinds 
of  musick,  and  many  choice  men  and  women  singers  appointed  to  sing, 
who  had  excellent  voices.  I  have  seen  the  King  come  suddenly 
thither  in  a  masque,  with  a  dozen  masquers  all  in  garments  like 
shepherds,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  and  six  torch- 
bearers,  besides  their  drummers,  and  others  attending  on  them  with 
vizards,  and  clothed  all  in  sattin.  And,  before  his  entering  into  the 
hall,  you  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the  water-gate 
without  any  noise,  where  were  laid  divers  chambers  and  guns  chained 
with  shot,  and  at  his  landing  they  were  discharged,  which  made  such  a 
rattling  noise  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder:  It  made  all  the 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ladies,  to  muse  what  it  should  mean  coming 
so  suddenly,  they  sitting  quietly  at  a  banquet.  In  this  sort  you  shall 
understand,  that  the  tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence  covered, 
and  my  lord  cardinal  sitting  under  his  cloth  of  state,  and  there  having 
all  his  service  alone  ;  and  then  were  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman, 
a  gentleman  and  a  gentlewoman,  thoughout  all  the  tables  in  the  cham- 
bers on  the  one  side,  which  were  made  all  joiniog,  as  it  were,  but 

VOL.   IV.  I  i 
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CHAP-  VIL 
Of  the  Manner  of  his  going  to  Westmuuter-HaU* 

NOW  must  I  declare  the  manner  of  his  going  to  Westminster-ball  in 
the  term  time :  First,  when  he  came  out  of  his  privy-chamber,  he  most 
commonly  heard  two  masses  in  his  chapel  or  chamber.  And  I  heard 
one  of  his  chaplains  say  since,  that  was  a  man  of  credit,  and  excellent 
learning,  that,  what  business  soever  the  Cardinal  had  in  the  day-time, 
he  never  went  to  bed  with  any  part  of  his  service  unsaid,  no,  not  so 
much  as  one  collect,  in-  which,  I  think,  he  deceived  many  a  man : 
then,  going  into  his  chamber  again,  he  demanded  of  some  of  his  servauti 
if  they  were  in  readiness,  and  had  furnished  his  chamber  of  presence,  and 
waiting  chitmber :  he,  being  then  advertised,  came  out  of  his  privy- 
chamber  about  eight  of  the  clock,  ready  apparelled,  and  in  red,  like  a 
cardinal ;  his  upper  vesture  was  all  of  scarlet,  or  else  of  fine  crimson 
taffata,  or  crimson  sattin  ingrained,  his  pillion  scarlet,  with  a  black  vel« 
vet  tippet  of  sables  about  his  neck,  holding  in  his  hand  an  orange,  the 
meat  or  substance  thereof  being  taken  out  and  filled  again  with  a  part 
of  sponge,  with  vinegar,  and  other  confections  against  pestilent  airs,  the 
which  he  most  commonly  held  to  his  nose,  when  he  came  to  the  presses, 
or  when  he  was  pestered  with  many  suitors :  and  before  him  was  homo 
the  broad  seal  of  England,  and  the  cardinal's  hat,  by  some  lord,  or  some 
gentleman  of  worship,  right  solemnly :  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  entered 
into  his  chamber  of  presence,  where  there  were  daily  attending  on  him 
as  well  noblemen  of  this  realm,  as  other  worthy  gentlemen  of  his  own  fin 
mily,  his  two  great  crosses  were  there  attending  upon  him  ;  then  cry 
the  gentlemen-ushers  that  go  before  him  bare-headed :  On  masters  be- 
fore, and  make  room  for  my  lord.  Thus,  when  he  went  down  into  the 
hall  with  a  serjeant  of  arms  before  him,  bearing  a  great  mace  of  silwr, 
and  two  gentlemen  carrying  two  great  plates  of  silver ;  and,  when  he 
came  to  the  hall-door,  therc  his  mule  stood  trapped  all  in  crimson  vel* 
vet,  with  a  saddle  of  the  same. 

Then  were  attending  him,  when  he  was  mounted,  hb  two  crass- 
bearers,  and  his  two  pi  liar- bearers,  all  upon  great  horses,  and  in  fine 
scarlet;  then  he  marched  on  with  a  train  of  gentry,  having  four  foot- 
men about  him,  bearing  every  one  of  them  a  pole-ax  in  his  hand:  and 
thus  passed  he  forth  till  he  came  to  Westminster,  and  there  alighted 
and  went  in  this  manner  up  to  the  Chancery,  and  staid  a  while  at  a 
bar,  made  for  him  beneath  the  Chancery ;  and  there  he  communed 
sometimes  with  the  judges,  and  sometimes  with  other  persons,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  Chancery,  and  sat  there  till  eleven  of  the  clock  to  hear 
suits,  and  to  determine  causes ;  and  from  thence  he  would  00  into  the 
Star-chamber,  as  occasion  served  him ;  he  neither  spared  high  nor  low^ 
but  did  judge  every  one  according  to  right. 

Every  Sunday  he  would  resort  to  the  court,  being  then  at  Greets 
wich,  with  his  former  rehearsed  train  and  triumph|  taking  hu  iwigB  at 
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Lis  own  stairs,  furnished  with  yeomen  standing  upon  the  sails,  and  his 
gentlemen  within  and  about,  and  landed  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the 
Vine-tree;  and  from  thence  he  rode  upon  his  mule  with  his  crosses, 
his  pillars,  his  hat,  and  his  broad  seal  carried  before  him  on  horseback 
along  Thames-street  until  he  came  to  Billingsgate;  and  there  he  took  his 
barge,  and  so  wt  nt  to  Gr<^nwich,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained  by 
the  lords  in  the  Kino's  house,  being  therewith  staves  in  their  hands,  as 
the  treasurer,  comptroller,  with  many  others,  and  conveyed  into  the 
Kings  chamber,  and  so  went  home  again  in  the  like  triumph. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  CardinaVs  Magnificence  in  his  Houses, 

HE  lived  a  long  season  ruling  all  things  in  this  realm  appertaining 
to  the  King  by  his  wisdom,  and  all  other  matters  of  foreign  regions,  with 
whom  the  King  had  any  occasion  to  meddle.  All  ambassadors  of  foreign 
potentates  were  ever  disposed  by  the  cardinaKs  wisdom,  to  whom  they 
had  continual  access  for  their  dispatch. 

His  house  was  always  resorted  unto  like  a  King's  house,  with  noble- 
men and  gentlemen ;  and  when  it  pleased  the  King's  Majesty,  as  many 
times  it  did,  he  would,  for  his  recreation,  resort  unto  the  Cardinal's 
house,  against  whose  coming  there  wanted  no  preparations  or  goodly 
furnitures,  with  Victuals  of  the  finest  sort  that  could  be  had  for  money 
or  friendship. 

Such  pleasures  were  here  devised  for  the  King's  delight,  as  could  be 
invented  or  imagined ;  banquets  set  with  masquers  and  mummers,  in 
such  a  costly  manner,  that  it  was  glorious  to  behold ;  there  wanted  no 
damsels  meet  tu  dance  with  the  masquers,  or  to  garnish  the  place,  for 
the  time,  with  variety  of  other  pastimes.  Then  were  there  divers  kinds 
of  musick,  and  many  choice  men  and  women  singers  appointed  to  sing, 
who  had  excellent  voices.  I  have  seen  the  King  come  suddenly 
thither  in  a  masque,  with  a  dozen  masquers  all  in  garments  like 
shepherds,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  and  six  torch- 
bearers,  besides  their  drummers,  and  others  attending  on  them  with 
vizards,  and  clothed  all  in  sattin.  And,  before  his  entering  into  the 
hall,  you  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the  water-gate 
without  any  noise,  where  were  laid  divers  chambers  and  guns  chained 
with  shot,  and  at  his  landing  they  were  discharged,  which  made  such  a 
rattling  noise  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder:  It  made  all  the 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ladies,  to  muse  what  it  should  mean  coming 
so  suddenly,  they  sitting  quietly  at  a  banquet.  In  this  sort  you  shall 
understand,  that  the  tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence  covered, 
and  my  lord  cardinal  sitting  under  bis  cloth  of  state,  and  there  having 
all  his  service  alone  ;  and  then  were  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman, 
a  gentleman  and  a  gentlewoman,  thoughout  all  the  tables  in  the  cham- 
bers  on  the  one  side,  which  were  made  all  joining,  as  it  were,  but 
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one  tabic.  All  which  order  was  done  by  my  Lord  Sands,  then  lord 
chamberlain  to  the  King,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  then  comptroller 
of  the  King's  house. 

Then,  immediately  after  this  great  shot  of  guns,  the  cardinal  desired 
the  lord  chamberlain  to  sec  what  it  did  mean,  as  though  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  they  then  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the 
Thames,  and,  returning  again,  told  him,  that  they  thought  they  were 
noblemen  and  strangers  arrived  at  the  bridge,  and  coming  as  arobassar 
dors  from  some  foreign  prince :  With  that,  said  the  cardinal,  I  desire 
yr)U,  because  you  can  speak  French,  to  take  the  pains  to  go  into  the 
hall,  there  to  receive  them  into  the  chamber,  where  they  shall  see  us, 
and  all  those  noble  personages,  being  merry  at  our  banquet*  desiring 
them  to  sit  down  with  us,  and  take  part  of  our  fare. 

Then  went  they  incontinently  into  the  hall,  where  they  were  received 
uith  twenty  torches,  and  conveyed  up  into  the  chamber  with  such  a 
number  of  drums  and  tlutes,  as  I  have  seldom  seen  together  at  one  tlma 
and  place. 

Then,  at  their  arrival  into  the  chamber,  they  went  two  and  two 
together  directly  before  the  cardinal  where  he  sat,  and  saluted  them 
\ery  reverently :  To  whom  the  lord  chamberlain,  for  them,  said ;  '  Sir, 
forasmuch  as  they  are  strangers,  and  cannot  speak  English,  they  have 
desired  me  to  declare  unto  you,  that  they,  having  understanding,  at 
this  your  triumphant  banquet,  were  assembled  such  a  number  of  ftur 
dames,  they  could  do  no  less,  under  the  supportation  ofyourgrecep 
than  to  view  as  well  their  incomparable  beauties,  as  to  accompany  them 
at  mumchance,  and  after  that  to  dance  with  them,  so  to  beget  their 
better  acquaintance.' 

And,  furthermore,  they  require  of  your  grace  license,  to  accom- 
plish this  cause  of  their  coming. 

When  the  cardinal  said  he  was  willing,  and  very  well  content  they 
should  do  so. 

Then  went  the  masquers,  and  first  saluted  all  the  dames,  and  then 
returned  to  the  most  worthy,  and  there  opened  the  great  cup  of  gold| 
filled  with  crowns,  and  other  pieces,  to  cast  at. 

Thus  perusing  all  the  gentlewomen,  of  some  they  won,  and  to  tome 
they  lost.  And,  having  viewed  all  the  ladies,  they  returned  to  the 
cardinal  with  great  reverence,  pouring  down  all  their  gold,  which  wiS 
above  two  hundred  crowns.  At  all,  quoth  the  cardinal,  and  casting  the 
dye  he  won  it,  whereat  was  made  great  joy. 

Then,  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlain,  I  pray  yon  go 
tell  them,  that  to  me  it  si^emeth  that  there  should  be  a  nobleman 
amongst  them,  that  better  deserves  trt  sit  in  this  place  than  I,  to  whom 
1  should  gladly  surrender  the  same,  according  to  my  duty,  if  I 
knew  him. 

I'hen  spoke  my  lord  chamberlain  to  them  in  French,  declaring  my 
lord  cardinal's  words ;  and,  they  rounding  him  again  in  the  car,  the  lord 
chamberlain  said  unto  my  lord  cardinal: 

Sir,  quoth  he,  they  confess  that  among  them  is  such  a  noble  pem^ 
nnur,  whom,  if  your  grace  can  point  out  from  the  rest,  he  is  contented 
tu  discloi^e  himself,  and  to  accept  of  your  place  most  willingly* 
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With  that  the  cardinal,  taking  good  advice,  went  amongst  them ; 
and  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  the  gentleman  with 
the  black  beard  should  be  he;  and  with  that  he  rose  out  of  his  chair, 
and  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard,  with  the 
cup  in  his  hand :  But  the  cardinal  was  mistaken,  for  the  person  to 
whom  he  then  offered  his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Nevill,  a  comely  knight, 
and  of  a  goodly  personage,  who  did  more  resemble  his  Majesty's  person 
than  any  other  in  that  masque. 

The  King,  seeing  the  cardinal  so  deceived  in  his  choice,  could  not 
forbear  laughing,  but  pulled  down  his  vizard,  and  Sir  Edward  Nevill's 
also,  with  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  chear,  that  all  the  noble 
estates  desired  his  Highness  to  take  his  place:  To  whom  the  King 
made  answer,  that  he  would  first  go  and  shift  him :  And  thereupon  he 
went  into  the  cardinal's  bed-chamber,  where  was  a  great  fire  prepared 
for  him,  and  there  he  newly  apparelled  himself  with  rich  and  princely 
garments  ;  and,  in  the  King's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were 
clean  taken  away,  and  the  tables  covered  again  with  new  and  perfumed 
cloaths,  every  man  sitting  still  until  the  King's  Majesty,  with  his 
masquers,  came  in  among  them,  every  man. new  apparelled. 

Then  the  King  took  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding 
every  person  to  sit  still  as  they  did  before;  and  then  came  in  a  new 
banquet  before  his  Majesty  of  two  hundred  dishes,  and  so  they  passed 
the  night  in  banqueting  and  dancing  until  morning,  which  much 
rejoiced  the  cardinal,  to  see  his  sovereign  lord  so  pleasant  at  his  house. 


CHAP.  IX, 

Of  the  original  Instrument  of  the  CardinaVi  Folly  Mistress  Anne  BuUeru 

NOW  you  shall  understand,  that  the  young  lord  of  Northumberland 
attended  upon  my  lord  cardinal,  who,  when  the  cardinal  went  to  court, 
would  ever  have  conference  with  Mistress  Anne  Bullen,  who  then  wa^ 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Catharine,  insomuch  that  at  last 
they  were  contracted  together,  which,  when  the  King  heard,  he  was 
much  moved  thereat,  for  he  had  a  private  affection  to  her  himself, 
which  was  not  yet  discovered  to  any,  and  then  advised  the  cardinal 
to  send  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  father,  and  take  order  to 
dissolve  the  contract  made  between  the  said  parties;  which  the  lord 
cardinal  did,  after  a  sharp  reprehension,  in  regard  he  was  contracted 
without  the  King  and  his  father's  knowledge:  He  sent  for  his  father, 
who  came  to  London  very  speedily,  and  came  first  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
as  all  great  personages  did,  that  iri  such  sort  were  sent  for,  of  whom 
they  were  advertisedof  the  cause  of  their  sending  for:  And,  when  the" 
earl  was  come,  he  was  presently  brought  to  the  cardinal  into  the  gallery. 
After  whose  meeting,  my  lord  cardinal  and  he  were  in  secret  com* 
munication  a  long  space  ;  after  their  long  discourse,  and  drinking  a 
cup  of  wine,  the  earl  departed,  and,  at  his  going  away,  he  sat  down 
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at  the  gallery  end  in  the  hall,  upon  a  forin,  and,  being  set,  called  his 
son  unto  him,  and  said: 

Son,  quoth  he,  even  as  thou  art,  and  ever  hast  been  a  proud, 
disdainful,  and  very  unthrifty  master,  so  thou  hast  now  declared 
thyself:  Wherefore  what  joy,  what  pleasure,  what  comfort,  or  what 
solace  can  I  conceive  in  thee  ?  That  thus,  without  discretion,  hast 
abused  thyself,  having  neither  regard  to  me  thy  natural  father,  nor  unto 
thy  natural  sovereign  lord,  to  whom  all  honest  and  loyal  subjects  bear 
faithful  obedience,  nor  yet  to  the  prosperity  of  thy  own  estate;  but  hast 
so  unadvisedly  ensnared  thyself  to  her  for  whom  thou  hast  purchaaod 
the  King's  hrgh  displeasun^,  intolerable  for  any  subject  to  sustain.  And, 
but  that  the  King  doth  consider  the  ligbtneKS  of  thy  head,  and  wilful 
qualities  of  thy  person,  his  displeasure  and  indignation  were  sufficient  to 
cast  me,  and  all  my  posterity,  into  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  But 
he,  being  my  singular  good  lord,  and  favourable  prince,  and  my  lord 
cardinal  my  very  good  friend,  have,  and  do  clearly  excuse  me  in  thy 
lewdness,  and  do  rather  lament  thy  folly,  than  malign  thee,  and  haTe 
advised  an  order  to  be  taken  fur  thee,  to  whom  both  1  and  you  are 
more  bound,  than  we  conceive  of.  I  pray  to  God  that  this  may  be 
a  sufficient  admonition  unto  thee,  to  use  thyself  more  wisely  hereafter; 
for,  assure  thyself,  that,  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy  prodigality,  thou 
^vilt  be  the  last  earl  of  our  house:  For  thy  natural  inclination,  thoa 
art  masterful  and  prodigal,  to  consume  all  that  thy  progenitors  have, 
with  great  travel,  gathen^d  and  kept  together  with  honour:  But, having 
the  King's  Majesty  my  singular  good  lord,  I  trust,  I  assure  ther, 
so  to  order  my  succession,  that  thou  shall  consume  thereof  but  a 
little. 

For  I  do  not  intend,  I  tell  thee  truly,  to  make  thee  heir;  for,  thanks 
be  to  God,  I  have  more  boys,  that,  1  trust,  will  use  themselves  much 
better,  and  prove  more  like  to  wise  and  honest  men;  of  whom  I  will 
chuse  the  most  likely  to  succeed  me. 

Now,  good  masters  and  gentlemen,  quoth  he  unto  us,  it  may  be 
your  chances  hereafter,  when  I  am  dead,  to  see  those  things,  that  f 
have  spoken  to  my  son,  prove  as  true  as  1  now  speak  them ;  yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  desire  you  all  to  be  Lis  friends,  and  tell  him  his  ikolts  in 
what  he  doth  amiss ;  wherein  you  shall  shew  yourK'lves  friendly  to 
him ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave  of  you.  And,  son,  go  your  ways  unto 
my  lord  your  master,  and  serve  him  diligently ;  and  so  parted,  and  went 
down  into  the  hall,  and  took  his  barge. 

Then,  after  long  and  large  debating  the  matter  about  the  Lord 
Piercy's  assurance  to  Mi's.  Anne  Bullen,  it  was  devised,  that  the 
contixict  should  be  infringed  and  dissolved^  and  that  the  Lord  Piercy 
should  marry  one  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  daughtere.  Andso^ 
indeed,  not  long  after  he  did ;  whereby  the  former  contract  was 
broken  and  dissolved,  wherewith  Mrs.  Anne  was  greatly  displeased; 
]))onnsing.  That,  if  ever  it  lay  in  her  power,  she  would  do  the  cardinal 
some  displeasure;  which  indeed  she  afterwards  did.  But  yet  he  was 
not  altogether  to  be  blamed,  for  he  did  nothing,  but  what  the  King 
conimandvd ;  whereby  the  Lord  Piercy  was  charged  to  avoid  her 
eonipany.    And  &o  was  she,  for  a  time,  dicharged  the  court,  and  watt 
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faome  to  her  father;  whereat  she  was  much  trotiUed  .and  perplexed; 
for  all  this  time  she  knew  nothing  of  the  King's  intended  purpose. 
But  we  may  see,  when  fortune  doth  begin  to  frown,  how  she  can 
compass  a  matter  of  displeasure,  through  a  far  fetched  mark  :  Now, 
therefore,  of  the  grudgp,  how  it  began,  that  in  process  of  time  wrought 
Che  cardinal's  utter  destruction. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  Mrs,  Atme  Bullen*s  Favour  xnth  the  King^ 

OH  Lord,  what  a  great  God  art  thou !  that  workest  thy  wonders 
60  secretly,  that  they  arc  not  perceivedj  until  they  be  brought  to  pass 
and  finished. 

Attend  now,  good  reader,  to  this  story  following,  and  note  every 
circumstance,  and  thou  shalt,  at  the  end,  perceive  a  wonderful  work 
of  God  against  such  as  forget  him  and  his  benefits. 

Therefore,  I  say,  consider ;  after,  this  my  Lord  Piercy's-troubiesome 
business  was  over,  and  all  things  brought  lo  an  end,  then  Mrs.  Anne 
Bullen  was  again  admitted  to  die  court;  where  she  flourish^  in  great 
estimation  and  honour,  having  always  a  prime  grudge  against  my  lord 
cardinal,  for  breaking  the  contract  between  the  Lord  Picrcy  and 
herself,  supposing  it  had  been  his  own  device  and  no  other's ;  and  she, 
at  last,  knowing  the  King's  pleasure,  and  the  depth  of  his  secrets,  then 
began  to  look  very  haughtily  and  stout,  lacking  no  manner  of  rich 
apparel,  or  jewels,  that  money  could  purchase. 

It  was,  therefore,  imagined  by  many  through  the  court,  that  she, 
being  in  such  favour,  might  do  much  with  the  King,  and  obtain  any 
suit  of  him  for  her  friends.  All  this  while,  she  being  in  this  estimation 
in  all  places,  there  was  no  doubt,  but  good  Queeu  Catharine,  having 
this  gentlewoman  daily  attending  upon  her,  both  heard  by  report,  and 
saw  with  her  eyes^  how  all  things  .tended  against  her  good  ladyship; 
although  she  seemed  neither  to  Mrs.  Aune  Bullen,  nor  the  King,  to 
carry  any  spark  of  discontent,  or  displeasure ;  but  accepted  all  things 
in  good  part,  and  with  great  wisdom,  and  miich  patience  dissembled 
the  same,  having  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen  in  more  estimation  for  the  King's 
sake,  than  when  she  was  with  her  before,  declaring  herself  indeed  to  be 
a  very  patient  Grissel,  as,  by  her  long  patience  in  all  her  troubles, shall 
hereafter  most  plainly  appear. 

For  the  King  was  now  so  enamoured  of  this  young  gentlewoman, 
that  he  knew  not  how  sufficient'ly  to  advance  her. 

This  being  perceived  by  all  the  great  lords  of  the  court,  who  bore 
a  secret  grudge  against  my  lord  cardinal,  for  that  they  could  not  rule 
in  the  kingdom  as  they  would  for  him,  because  he  was  Dominusfac 
totum  with  the  King,  and  ruled  as  well  the  great  lords,  as  the  mean 
subjects ;  whereat  they  took  an  occasion  to  work  him  out  of  tli9 
King's  favour,  and  consequently  themselves  into  more  estimation, 
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And,  after  long  and  secret  consultation  with  themselves,  how  to 

brinj;  this  matter  to  pass,  they  knew  very  well,  that  it  was  somewhat 

difficult  tor  them  to   do  absolutely  of   themselves;    wherefore  they 

perceiving  the  great  aflfection  and  love,  the   King  bore  to  Mis,  Anne 

Bullcn,  supposing  in  their  judgments,  that  she  would  be  a  fit  instrument 

to  bring  their  earnest  intentions  to  pass,  therefore  they  often  consulted 

with  her  to  that  purpose ;  and  she,  having  both  a  very  goo<l    wit,  and 

ako  an  inward  grudge  and  displeasure  against  my  lord  Cardinal,  was 

ever  as  ready  to  accomplish  their  desires,  as  they  were  themselves ; 

wherefore  there  was  no  more  to  do,  but  only  to  imagine  an  occasion  to 

work  their  malice  by  some  pretended  circumstances.     Then  did  they 

daily  invint    divers   device.*-   how   to  effect  their  purpose;    but   the 

enterprise  thereof  was  so  dangerous,  that,  though  they  would  fain  have 

attempted  tht-  matter  with  the  King,  yet  durst  they  not,  for  they  knew 

the  frrcat  zeal  the  King  did  bear  unto  the  cardinal ;  and  this  they  knew 

very  well,  I'hat,  if  the  matter  they  should  propound  against  him,  was 

not  grounded  upon  a  just  and  urgent  cause,  the  Kin^s  love  was  such 

towards  him,  and   his  %vit  such  withal,  that  he  could  with  his  policy 

vanquish  all  their  enterprises,  and  then,  after  that,  requite  them  in  the 

like  nature,  to  their  utter  ruin. 

Therefore  they  were  compelled  to  forbear  their  plots,  till  they  might 
have  some  better  ground  to  work  upon.  And  now  the  cardinal, 
perceiving  the  great  zeal,  the  King  bore  to  this  gentlewoman^  framed 
himself  to  pleabc  her,  as  well  as  the  King:  To  that  end,  therefore,  he 
prepares  great  banquets  and  feasts,  to  entertain  the  King  and  her, 
at  his  own  house,  she  all  this  while  dissembling  the  secret  grudge  in  her 
breast.  Now  the  cardinal  began  to  grow  into  wonderful  invention! 
not  heard  of  before  in  England ;  and  the  love  between  this  glorious 
lady  and  the  King  grt^w  to  such  perfection,  that  divers  things 
were  imagined,  whereof  I  forbear  here  to  speak,  until  I  come  to  the 
proper  place. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  tht  Variance  between  the  French  King  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbomf 
uhojied  to  the  City  of  Pacioy  where  the  King  besieged  kim» 

THEN  began  a  certain  grudge  between  the  French  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  to  break  out,  insomuch  that  the  Duke,  being  now  at 
variance  with  the  house  of  France,  was  compelled,  for  safeguard  of  hit 
life,  to  fly  and  forsake  his  country,  fearing  the  King's  malice  and 
indignation. 

The  cardinal,  having  intelligence  hereof,  contrived,  that  the  King 
our  Sovereign  Lord  should  obtain  the  duke  to  be  hb  general  in  hii 
wars  agair.st  the  French  King,  with  whom  our  king  had  then  an  occasion 
of  war ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  fled  to  the 
emperor  to  invite  him  to  the  like  purpose,  where  he  moved  the  King 
in  this  matter.    And,  after  the  King  was  advised  thereofi  and  conceiv- 
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«d  the  cardinal^  invention,  he  mused  more  and  more  of  this  matter, 
until  it  came  into  a  consultation  amongst  the  council ;  so  that  it  was 
concluded,  that  an  ambassador  should  be  sent  to  the  emperor  about 
this  matter.  And  it  was  further  concluded,  that  the  King  and  the 
emperor  should  join  in  those  wars  against  the  French  King;  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  should  be  the  King  of  England's  champion, 
and  general  in  the  field,  who  had  a  number  of  good  soldiers,  over  and 
besides  the  emperor's  army,  which  was  not  small ;  and  that  the  King 
should  pay  the  duke  monthly  wages  for  himself  and  his  retinue. 

For  which  purpose  John  Russcl,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Bedford,  lay  continually  beyond  the  seas  in  a  secret  place,  both 
to  receive  money  from  the  King,  and  to  pay  the  same  monthly  to  tho 
duke ;  so  that  the  duke  began  the  wars  with  the  French  King  in  his 
own  territories  and  dukedom,  which  the  King  had  gotten  into  his  own 
hands,  being  not  perfectly  known  to  the  duke's  enemies,  that  he  had 
any  aid  from  our  Sovereign  Lord  ;  and  thus  he  wrought  the  French 
King  much  displeasure,  insomuch  that  the  French  King  was  constrained 
to  prepare  a  present  army,  and^  in  his  own  person,  to  resist  the 
duke's  power.  And,  battle  being  ioined,  the  King  drove  him  to  take 
Pavia,  a  strong  town  in  Italy,  with  his  host  of  men,  for  his  security ; 
where  the  King  incamped  himself  wonderfully  strong,  intending  to  close 
the  duke  within  the  town,  lest  he  should  issue  out,  and  skirmish  with 
him. 

The  French  King  in  his  camp  sent  secretly  into  England  a  private 
person  (being  a  very  witty  man)  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  his  master 
and  our  Sovereign  Lord ;  his  name  was  John  Jokin,  who  was  kept  as 
secretly  as  might  be,  no  man  having  intelligence  of  his  arrival;  for 
he  was  no  Frenchman  born,  but  an  Italian,  a  man  of  no  great  estimation 
in  France,  nor  known  to  be  much  in  his  master's  favour,  but  taken  to 
be  a  merchant;  and,  for  his  subtle  wit,  was  elected  to  treat  of  such 
an  ambassage,  as  the  French  King  had  given  him  in  commission. 

This  Jokin  was  secretly  conveyed  to   Richmond,  and  there    staid, 
until  such  time  as  the  cardinal  resorted  thither  to  him,  ^where,  after 
Easter  term  was  ended,  he  kept  his  feast  of  Whitsontidc  vcTy  solemnly ; 
in  which  season,  my  lord  cardinal  caused   this  Jokin  divers  times  to 
dine  with  him,  who  seemed  to  be  both  witty,  and  of  good  behaviour. 
He  continued  long  in  England  after  this,  till,  at  the  last,  hj*  it  should 
seem,  he  had  brought  the  matter,  which  hp  had  in  commission,  to  pass. 
Whereupon,  the  King  sent  out  immediately  a  restraint  unto  Sir  John 
Russel,  that  he  should  retain  that  month's  pay  still  in  his  hands,  until 
the  King's  pleasure  should  be  further  made  known,  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  the  duke,  being  then  incamped  within  the  town  of  Pavia. 
For  want  of  which  money,  the  duke  and  his  men  were  much  dismay- 
ed, when  they  saw  no  money  come,  as  it  was  wont  to  do;  and,  being 
in  this  dangerous  case,  where  victuals  began  to  grow  scanty  and  very 
dear,  they  imagined  many  ways  ijrhat  should  be  the  reason  that  the 
King's  money  came  not ;  some  said  this,  and  some  said  that,  mistrusting 
nothing  less  |han  the  true  cause  thereof. 

I  I  4 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  Stratagem^  and  Victory^  wkerem  the  TrtMck 

King  vxis  taken  Prisoner, 

NOW  tlu;  duke  and  his  soldiers  were  in  great  misery,  for  want  of 
victuals,  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  could,  by  no  means,   get 
within  the  town :  Hereupon,  the  captains  and  soldiers  began  to  grudge 
and  murmur,  being,  for  want  of  victuals,  all  like  to  perish ;  and,  being 
in  this  extremity,   came  before  the  duke,  and  said,  *  Sir,  we  must, 
of  force  and  necessity,  yield  to  our  enemies;  and   better  were  it  for 
us  so  to  do,  than  to  starve  like  dogs.'     But,  when  the  duke  heard  this, 
he  replied,  with   weeping   tears,  *  Sirs,    you  have  proved  yourselves 
valiant  men,    and  of  noble  hearts,  in  this  service;    and,    for  your 
necessity,  whereof  I  myself  do  participate,  1  do  not  a  little  lament; 
but  I  shall  desire  you,  as  you  are  uoble  in  heart  and  courage,  »o  to 
take  patience,  for  two  or  three  days,  and,  if  succour  come  not  then 
from  the  King  of  England,  as  I  doubt  nothing  less,  I  will  then  consent 
to  you  ail,  to  put  ourselves  and  lives  unto  the  mercy  of  our  enemies  ;* 
whercunto  they  all  agreed,  and  tarried  till  two  days  were  passed* 
expecting  relief  from   the  King :  Then,  the  duke,  seeing  no  remedy, 
called  his  noble  captains  and  soldiers  before  him,  and,  weeping,  said, 
*  You  noble-men,  and  captains,   wc  must  yield   ourselves  unto  our 
enemies,  or  else  famish;  and,  to  yield  the  town  and  ourselves,  I  know 
well  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies ;  as  for  my  part,  I  pass  not  for  thdr 
cruelties,  for  1  shall  suffer  death,  I  know  very  well,  roost  cruelly,  if  I 
come  once  into  their  hands:  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  myself  that  I  do 
lament,  it  is  for  your  sakes,  it  is  for  your  lives,  and  for  the  safeguaid 
of  your  persons,  for,  so  that  you  might  escape  your  enemies  handsi 
I  would  willingly  suffer  death.     Good  companions,  and  noble  soldien, 
I  do  require  you  all,  considering  the  miserable  calamities  and  dangers 
we  are  in,  at  this  present,  to  sell  our  livcit  most  dearly,  rather  than  to 
be  murdered  like  beasts;  therefore,  if  you  all  consent  with  me,  we 
will  take  upon  us,  this  night,  to  give  our  enemies  assault,  and,  by  that 
means,  we  may  either  escape,  or  else  give  tham  an  overthrow ;  for  it 
were  better  to  die  in  the  field,  like  men,  then  to  live,  prisoners,  roisenbly 
in  captivity ;  to  which  they  all  agreed. 

*  Then,  (quoth  the  duke)  you  all  perceive  the  enemies  camp  is 
strong,  and  there  is  no  way  to  enter  upon  them,  but  one,  and  that 
entry  is  planted  with  great  ordnance,  and  strength  of  men,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  to  our  enemies,  that  way,  to  fight  with  them  in 
their  camp  ;  and  also,  now  of  late,  you  perceive,  they  have  had 
but  small  doubt  of  us,  in  regard  they  have  kept  but  slender  watch. 

'  Therefore,  my  advice  is,  there  shall  issue  out  of  the  town,  in  the 
dead  time  of  the  night,  from  us,  a  certain  number  of  you,  that  be  the 
mofat  likely  to  assault  the  camp,  and  they  shall  give  the  assault, 
secretly,  against  the  place  of  the  entry,  which  is  most  strong  and 
invincible;  which  force,  and  valiant  assault,  shall  be  to  them,  of  the 
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camp,  so  doubtful,  that  they  will  turn  the  strength  of  the  entiy,  that 
lieth  over-against  your  assault,  to  beat  you  from  your  purpose ;  then 
will  I  enter  out,  at  the  postern  gate,  and  come  to  the  place  of  thdr 
strength  newly  turned,  and  there,  before  they  be  aware,  will  I  enter, 
and  fight  with  them  in  the  camp,  and  win  their  ordnance,  which  they 
have  newly  turned,  and  beat  them  with  their  own  pieces,  and  then  may 
you  come,  and  join  with  me  in  the  field/ 

This  device  pleased  them  all  wonderful  well,  who  did  then  prepare 
themselves,  all  that  day,  for  that  device,  and  kept  themselves  secret 
and  close,  without  any  noise,  or  shot  of  pieces,  in  the  town,  which 
gave  the  enemy  the  less  fear  of  the  assault;  for,  at  night,  they  went 
all  to  their  tents,  and  couched  quietly,  nothing  mistrusting  what  afWr 
happened  ;  so,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  they  were  all  at  rest, 
the  assailants  issued  out  of  the  town,  and  there,  according  to  the 
duke's  appointment,  they  gave  so  cruel  and  fierce  an  assault,  that  they, 
in  the  camp,  had  much  ado  to  withstand  them  ;  and  then,  as  the  duke 
before  declared,  they,  within,  were  compelled  to  turn  the  shot,  that  lay 
at  the  entry,  against  the  assault;  then  issued  out  the  duke,  and,  with 
him,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen-hundred  men,  or  more,  secretly  in  the 
night.  The  enemy  being  ignorant  of  his  coming,  until  he  entered  the 
field,  and,  at  his  entry,  he  took  all  ]thc  ordnance  that  lay  there,  and 
slew  the  gunners;  then  charged  the  piei:es against  the  enemies,  and  slew 
them  wonderfully,  and  cut  down  their  tents  and  pavilions,  and 
murdered  many  therein,  before  they  were^ware  of  his  coming,  suspects* 
ing  nothing  less  than  his  ri)try ;  so  that  he  won  the  field,  before  the 
King  could  arise,  and  the  King  was  taken  in  his  lodging,  before  he  was 
harnessed.  And,  when  the  duke  had  wpn  the  field,  the  French  King 
taken,  and  his  men  slain  ;  his  tents  robbed  and  spoiled,  and  the  King's 
coffers  searched ;  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  found  the  league,  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  newly  made,  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  French  King,  whereby  he  perceived  the  impediment  of  his  money, 
which  should  have  come  to  him  from  the  King,  haying,  upon  due 
search  of  this  matter,  further  intelligence,  that  all  this  business  was 
devised  by  the  cardinal  of  England  :  Whereupon,  the  duke  conceived 
such  indignation  against  the  cardinal,  that  he  went  immediately  to 
Home,  and  there  intended  to  sack  the  town,  aqd  to  have  taken  the 
Pope  ;  but,  at  the  first  assault  of  the  town,  the  duke  was  the  first  man 
that  was  there  slain;  notwithstanding,  the  captains  continued  their 
assaults,  and,  at  last,  many  of  the  town  fled,  with  the  Pope,  to  the 
Castle  of  Angelo,  where  he  continued  in  great  calamity. 

I  have  written  this  history  more  at  large,  because  it  was  thought  the 
cause  of  all  this  mischief;  wherefore,  you  may  see,  whatsoever  a  man 
doth  purpose,  be  he  prince  or  prelate,  yet  God  dispatcbeth  all  things 
at  his  pleasure  and  will,  it  being  a  folly  for  any  wise  man  to  take  upon 
him  any  weighty  enterprise  of  his  own  will,  without  calling  upon 
God,  for  his  grace  aud  assistance  in  all  his  proceedings. 

I  have  seen  princes,  either  when  they  would  call  a  parliament,  or 
any  other  great  assembly,  that  they  would  first  call  to  God,  most 
reverently,  for  his  grace  therein;  and  now  I  see  tde  contrary,  as  it  seems, 
they  trust  more  to  their  own  minds  and  wills|  than  to  God's  good 
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grace,  and,  even  thereafter,  oftentimes  do  ^  their  matters  take  etfect; 
wherefore,  not  only  in  this  history,  but  divers  others,  may  be  perceiv- 
ed most  evident  examples.  Yet  I  see  no  man,  almost,  in  authority,  or 
high  estate,  regard  the  same ;  which  is  the  greater  pity,  and  the  more  to 
be  lamented.  Now  here  I  desist  to  speak  any  further  of  this  mattefi- 
and  to  proceed  to  others. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  French  King*s  Redemption  out  of  Cajptkity^  aid  the  CarHmts 

Ambassage  into  France* 

UPON  the  taking  of  the  French  King,  there  were  divers  consults* 
tions,  and  various  opinions  amongst  the  council ;  some  held,  that  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  could  invade  the  realm  of  France,  and  mi^t 
easily  conquer  the  same ;  forasmuch  as  the  King,  with  the  most  part 
of  the  noblemen  of  France,  were  in  captivity ;  some  said  again,  that 
the  King,  our  master,  ought  to  have  had  the  French  King  prisonefi 
forasmuch  as  he  was  taken  by  our  King's  champion,  and  captain-ge* 
neral,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Emperor ;  insomuch  that  the 
King  was  advised,  thereby,  to  occasion  of  war  against  the  Emperor, 
because  he  kept  the  King  of  France  out  of  our  Kingfis  possession,  with 
divers  imaginations  and  devices,  as  their  fancies  served,  which  were  too 
long  here  to  relate. 

Thus  were  they  in  long  consideration,  whereof  every  man  in  the 
court  talked  as  his  fancy  served  him,  until,  at  the  last,  divers  nmbaa" 
sadors,  from  the  realm  of  France,  came  to  the  King  our  Lord,  desiring 
him  to  take  order  with  the  Emperor  for  the  French  King^s  delireiy,  «  ' 
his  Highness*s  wisdom  should  think  best,  wherein  my  Lord  Caidinil 
bore  great  rule ;  so  that,  after  great  deliberation  and  advice  taken,  it 
was  thought  good,  by  the  Cardinal,  that  the  Emperor  should  deliver 
the  French  King  out  of  his  ward,  upon  sufficient  pledges. 

And,  afterwards,  it  was  thought  meet,  that  the  King^s  two  sons,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  be  delivered, 
in  hostage,  for  security  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  our  Sovereign 
Lord,  upon  all  such  demands  and  requests,  as  should  be  deoMUided  of 
the  French  King,  as  well  by  the  Emperor,  as  by  onr  sovereigD  Lord. 

The  Cardinal  lamenting  the  French  Kingfs  captivity,  and  me  Popei's 
l^reat  adversity,  who  yet  remained  in  the  castle  of  Angelo,  either  as 
prisoner,  or  else  for  defence  against  his  enemies,  endeavoured,  and  la^ 
bo u red  all  that  he  could,  with  the  King  and  his  council,  to  take  some 
order,  for  the  quietness  of  them  both. 

At  the  last,  as  you  heard  before,  divers  of  the  great  states,  and 
lords  of  the  council,  with  my  Lady  Anne,  lay  in  continual  wait,  to 
espy  a  convenient  occasion,  to  take  the  Cardinal  in  a  snare. 

Therefore,  they  consulted  with  the  Cardinal,  and  informed  him,  that 
they  thought  it  a  necessary  time  for  him,  to  take  upon  him  the  lQng*s 
commission,  to  travel  beyond  the  seas,  and,  by  his  wisdom,  to 
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pass  a  present  peace  amongst  these  great  pritices  and  }>ot6ntates9  encou* 
raging  hino  thereto,  and  alledging,  that  it  was  more  meet  for  his  wis* 
dom,  discretion,  and  authority,  to  bring  so  weighty  a  matter  to  pass, 
than  any  other  within  this  realm;  their  intent  was  no  other,  but  to 
get  him  from  the  King,  that  they  might  adventure,  by  the  help  of 
their  chief  mifitress,  to  deprave  him  unto  the  King,  and  so,  in  his  ab- 
sence, bring  him  into  his  disgrace,  or,  at  the  least,  to  be  in  less  esti* 
mation. 

Well,  the  matter  was  so  handled,  that  the  Cardinal  was  commanded 
to  prepan*  himself  for  the  journey,  which  he  took  upon  him,  but,  whe- 
ther willingly  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  this  I  know,  that  he  made  so 
short  abode,  after  the  perfect  resolution  thereof,  that  he  caused  all 
thinijs  to  be  prepared  speedily  for  his  journey,  and  every  one  of  his  ser- 
vants were  appointed,  that  should  attend  him  in  the  same. 

When  all  things  were  concluded,  and  provided  for  this  noble  journey, 
he  advanced  forwards,  in  the  name  of  God.  My  Lord  had  with  him 
such  of  the  lords  and  bishops,  as  were  not  of  the  conspiracy. 

Then  marched  he  forward  from  his  new  house  at  Westminster, 
throQorh  all  London,  over  London-bridge,  having  a  great  many  gentle- 
men, in  a  rank,  before  him,  in  velvet  coats,  and,  the  most  part  of  them^ 
with  chains  of  gold  about  their  necks.  And  all  his  yeomen  followed 
him,  with  noblemen,  and  great  men's  servants,  all  in  orange-tawny  coats» 
and  the  cardinal's  hat,  with  T.  and  C  for  Thomas  Cardinal,  embroi- 
dered upon  them,  as  well  upon  his  own  servants  coats,  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  his  sumpter  mules,  which  were  twenty,  and  more, 
in  number :  and  when  all  his  carriages  and  carts,  and  other  his  train, 
were  passed  before,  he  rode  very  sumptuously,  like  a  cardinal,  with  the 
rest  of  his  train,  on  his  mule,  with  his  spare  mule,  and  his  spare  horse, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  gilded  stirrups,  following  him.  And, 
before  him,  he  had  his  two  great  silver  crosses,  his  two  pillars  of  silver, 
the  King's  broad-seal  of  England,  and  his  cardinal's  hat,  and  a  gentle* 
man  carrying  his  balance,  otherwise  called  his  cloke-bag,  which  was 
made  of  fine  scarlet,  all  embroidered,  very  richly,  with  gold.  Tlius 
he  passed  through  London,  as  I  said  before ;  and,  all  the  way  in  his 
said  journey,  he  was  thus  furnished,  having  his  harbingers,  in  every  place,, 
before,  which  prepared  lodgings  for  him,  and  his  said  train. 

The  first  journey  he  made  was  two  miles  beyond  Deptford  in  Kent, 
to  Sir  Richard  Wiltshire's  house;  the  rest  of  his  train  were  lodged  in 
Deptford,  and  in  the  country  thereabouts. 

The  next  day  he  marched  to  Rochester,  where  he  lay  in  the  bishop's 
palace,  and  the  rest  were  lodged  in  the  city. 

The  third  day  he  rode  from  thence  to  Feversham,  and  there  lodged 
in  the  abbey,  and  his  train  in  the  town,  and  some  about  in  the  country. 

The  fourth  day,  he  rode  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  the  bishop  of  the  city,  and  there  he  continued  four  or  five 
days.  In  which  season  was  the  jubilee,  and  a  great  fair  in  the  town, 
by  reason  it  was  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  their  patron ;  upon  which 
day  there  was  a  solemn  procession,  wherein  my  Lord  Cardinal  was  in 
his  legantine  oniamentSy  with  his  hat  upon  his  head,  who  commanded 
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the  monks  and  the  quire,  to  sing  the  Latin  after  this  sort,  *  Saneta  Marim 
ora  pro  Papa  Nostra  Clemente/  and,  in  this  manner,  perused  the  Latin 
through;  my  Lard  Cardinal  kneeling  at  a  stool  before  the  quire-door, 
prepared  for  him,  with  carpets  and  cushions:  all  the  monks,  and  the 
quire,  stood  in  the  body,  singing  the  Litany ;  at  which  time  I  saw  my 
Lord  Cardinal  weep  tenderly,  which  James  I,  and  others,  conceived  to 
be  for  grief,  that  the  Pope  was  in  such  calamity  and  danger  of  the 
lance-knights. 

The  next  day,  1  was  sent  with  letters  from  my  Lord  to  a  Cardinal  in 
Calais,  in  post,  so  that  I  was,  the  same  night,  in  Calais.  At  my  arri- 
val,  I  found,  standing  upon  the  pier,  without  the  Lanthom-gatc,  all  the 
council  of  the  town,  to  whom  I  delivered  up  my  message,  and  my 
letters,  before  I  entered  the  town ;  where  I  lay  until  my  Lord  came 
thither,  who  arrived  two  days  after  my  coming  thither,  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  received  of  all  the  noble  officers  and 
council  of  the  town,  and  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  with  procession,  the 
clerks  being  in  rich  copes,  having  many  rich  crosses. 

In  the  Lanthom-gate,  a  stool,  with  cushions  and  carpets,  was  set 
for  him,  where  he  kneeled,  and  made  his  prayers :  at  which  time,  they 
fenced  him  in  with  seizures  of  silver,  and  sprinkled  water ;  that  done, 
they  passed  on  before  him,  in  procession,  until  he  came  unto  St.  Mary's 
church,  where,  at  the  high  altar,  turning  him  to  the  people,  he  ggve 
them  his  benediction  and  pardon,  and  then  he  repaired,  with  a  great 
humbcr  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  a  place  in  the  town,  called 
the  Chequer,  where  he  kept  his  house,  so  long  as  he  abode  in  the 
town,  going  immediately  into  his  naked  bed,  because  he  was  som» 
what  troubled  with  sickness,  by  reason  of  his  passage  by  sea. 

That  night  he  called  unto  him  Monsieur  de  Bees,  Captain  of  Bul- 
loigne,  with  divers  others  gallants  and  gentlemen,  who  had  dined  with 
him  that  day,  and,  having  some  further  consultation  with  my  Lord  Cai^ 
dinal,  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  departed  ag^n  to  BuUoigpe. 

Thus  my  Lord  was  daily  visited  with  one  or  other  of  the  Frencb 
nobility. 

When  all  his  train  and  carriage'  were  landed,  and  all  things  pie- 
pared  for  his  journey,  his  Grace  called  all  his  noblemoi  and  gentle- 
men into  the  privy  chamber,  where,  being  assembled  before  him,  he  said: 
I  havu  called  you  hither  to  declare  unto  you,  that  I  would  have  yoa 
both  consider  the  duty  you  owe  to  me,  and  the  good-will  I  semblably 
bear  to  you  for  the  same.  Your  intendment  of  service  is  to  further  tte 
authority  I  have,  by  commission  from  the  King,  which  diligentobservanoe 
of  yours  I  will  hereafter  recommend  to  his  Majesty  ;  as  also  to  shew 
you  the  nature  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  withal  to  instruct  you  with  the 
reverence  you  shall  use  me  for  the  high  honour  of  the  King's  Majesty, 
and  to  inform  you,  how  you  shall  entertain  and  accompany  the 
Frenchmen,  when  you  meet  at  any  time. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  you  shall  undentand  for  divers  weighty 
aflbirs  of  his  Grace's,  and  for  mere  advancement  of  his  royal  dignity,  he 
hath  assigned  me  in  this  journey  to  be  his  lieutenant ;  what  reverence, 
therefore,  belongeth  to  me,  for  the  same,  I  will  diew  you. 
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By  vertue  therefore  of  my  commission  and  lieutenantship,  I  assume 
and  take  upon  me  to  be  esteemed  in  all  honour  and  degrees  of  service, 
as  unto  his  highness  is  meet  and  due,  and  that  by  me  nothing  h% 
neglected  that  to  his  state  is  due  and  appertinent ;  for  my  part,  you 
"shall  sec  that  I  will  not  omit  one  jot  thereof :  Therefore,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  your  assembly,  at  this  time,  is  to  inform  you,  that  you 
be  not  ignorant  of  your  duty  in  this ;  I  wish  you  therefore^  as  you 
would  have  my  favour,  and  also  charge  you  all  in  the  King's  name^ 
that  you  do  not  forget  the  same  in  time  and  place,  but  that  every  of 
you  do  observe  his  duty  to  me,  according  as  you  will,  at  your  return, 
avoid  the  King's  indignation,  or  deserve  his  highness's  thanks ;  the 
which  I  will  set  forth  at  our  return,  as  each  of  you  shall  deserve; 

Now  to  the  second  point,  the  nature  of  the  Frenchmen  is  such,  that 
et  their  first  meeting,  they  will  be  as  familiar  with  you,  as  if  they  had 
known  you  by  long  acquaintance,  and  will  commune  with  you  in  their 
French  tongue,  as  if  you  knew  every  word  ;  therefore,  use  them  in  a 
kind  manner,  and  be  as  familiar  with  them,  as  they  are  with  you;  if 
they  speak  to  you  in  their  natural  tongue,  speak  to  them  in  English, 
for  if  you  understand  not  them,  no  more  shall  they  you.  Then 
speaking  merrily  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  being  a  Welchman,  Rice, 
quoth  he,  speak  thou  Welch  to  them,  and  doubt  not,  but  thy  speech 
will  be  more  difficult  to  them,  than  their  French  shall  be  to  thee. 
Aloreover,  he  said  unto  them  all,  let  your  entertainment  and  behaviour 
be  according  to  all  gentlemen's  in  humility,  that  it  may  be  reported, 
after  our  departure  from  thence,  that  you  were  gentlemen  of  very  good 
behaviour  and  humility ;  that  all  men  may  know,  you  understand  your 
duties  to  your  King,  and  to  your  master.  Thus  shall  you  not  only 
obtain  to  yourselves  great  commendations  and  praises,  but  also  greatly 
advance  your  prince  and  country. 

Now  being  admonished  of  these  things,  prepare  yourselves  against 
to-morrow,  for  then  we  purpose  to  set  forward.  Therefore,  we  his 
servants,  being  thus  instructed,  and  all  things  being  in  a  readiness, 
proceeded  forward ;  the  next  day  being  Mary  Magdalen's  day,  my  lord 
cardinal  advanced  out  of  Calais,  with  such  a  number  of  black  coats, 
as  hath  been  seldom  seen;  with  the  ambassador,  went  all  the  peers  of 
Calais,  and  Groynes.  All  other  gentlemen,  besides  those  of  his  train, 
were  garnished  with  black  velvet  coats,  and  chains  of  gold.  Thus 
passed  he  forward,  with  his  troop  before,  three  in  a  rank,  which  compai^ 
extended  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  his  crosses,  and  all 
other  his  accustomed  glorious  furniture  carried  before  him,  as  I  have 
formerly  related,  except  the  broad  seal,  the  which  he  left  with  Doctor 
Taylor,  then  master  of  the  rolls,  until  his  return. 

Thus  passing  on  his  way,  we  had  scarce  gone  a  mile,  but  it  began  to 
rain  so  vehemently,  that  I  have  not  seen  the  like  for  the  time;  which 
endured  until  we  came  to  Bulloigne,  and  before  we  came  to  Stand- 
ingficld,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  a  goodly  young  gentleman,  gave  my 
lord  a  meeting,  and  received  him  with  much  joy  and  reverence,  and 
so  passed  forth  with  my  lord  in  communication,  until  we  came  near 
the  said  Standiogfield^  which  is  a  religious  place,  standing  betwepa 
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the  English,  French,  and  Imperial  dominions,  being  a  neuter,  holding 
of  neither  of  them.  Then  there  .  we  waited  for  my  Lord  Le  Count 
Brian,  captain  of  Picardy,  with  a  great  number  of  stradiggts  or 
arboncies  standing  in  array,  in  a  great  piece  of  green  oats,  all  in  har- 
ness upon  light  horses,  passing  on  with  my  lord  in  a  wing  into  Bulloigne, 
and  so  after  into  Picardy,  for  my  lord  doubted,  that  the  emperor  would 
lay  some  ambushment  to  betray  him;  for  which  cause,  he  commanded 
them  to  attend  my  lord  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person,  to  conduct 
him  from  the  danger  of  his  enemies. 

Thus  rode  he  accompanied,  until  became  nigh  toBulloginCi  within 
an  English  mile,  where  all  the  worshipful  citizens  of  BuUoignc  came 
and  met  him,  having  a  learned  man  that  made  an  oration  in  Latin  to 
him,  unto  the  which  my  lord  made  answer ;  and  that  done,  Monsieur 
de  Bees,  captain  of  Bulluigno,  with  his  retinue,  met  him  on  horeeback, 
with  all  his  assembly.  Thus  he  marched  into  the  town,  lighted  at  the 
abbey  gate,  from  whence  he  was  convcighcd  into  the  abbey  with 
procession,  and  there  they  presented  him  with  the  image  of  our  lady, 
commonly  called,  Our  Lady  of  Bulluignc,  where  were  always  great 
offerings ;  that  done,  he  gave  his  bk^ssing  to  the  people,  with  certain 
days  of  pardon :  Then  went  he  into  the  abbey  to  his  lodging,  but  all 
his  train  were  lodged  in  the  high  base  town. 

The  next  day,  after  he  had  heard  mass,  he  rode  to  Muterel,  where 
he  was  in  like  manner  saluted  by  the  worshipful  of  the  town,  all  in 
livery  alike,  where  also  a  learned  oration  was  made  to  him  in  Latin, 
which  his  grace  answered  again  in  Latin.  And  as  he  entered  in  at  the 
gate,  there  was  a  canopy  of  silk,  embroidered  with  like  letters,  as  bis 
men  had  on  their  coats:  And  when  he  was  alighted,  his  footmen  had  it, 
as  due  to  their  office.  There  were  also  made  pageants  for  joy  of  hb 
coming,  who  was  called  in  the  French  tongue,  whither  he  rode  or  came^ 
Le  Cardinal  de  PaMiguSf  and  in  Latin,  Cardmahu  tatyhgUMj  and 
was  accompanied  all  that  night,  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  countiy 
thereabouts. 

The  next  day  he  took  his  journey  towards  Abovile,  where  he  was 
in  like  manner  entertained,  and  convcighcd  into  the  town,  and  most 
honourably  welcomed  with  divers  kinds  of  pageants,  both  costly,  and 
wittily  contrived  to  every  turning  of  the  streets ;  as  he  rode  through 
the  town,  having  a  canopy  borne  over  him,  richer  than  at  Muterel; 
and  so  conveighcd  him  to  his  lodging,  which  was  a  fair  house,  newly 
built  with  brick,  at  which  house,  the  French  King,  Lewis,  was  married 
to  the  King's  sister,  which  was  married  after  to  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk. 
In  this  town  of  Abovile  he  remained  eight  or  nine  days,  where  lesort- 
ed  unto  him  divers  of  the  French  King's  council,  every  day  conlinuaily 
feasting,  and  entertaining  him,  and  the  other  lords. 

At  the  time  of  his  departing  out  of  the  town,  he  rode  to  a  castle 
beyond  the  water,  called  by  some,  Le  Channel  Pcrcequeine,  standing 
and  adjoining  to  the  said  water,  upon  a  great  hill  and  rock,  within 
the  which,  there  was  a  college  of  priests :  The  situation  whereof  was 
like  to  the  castle  of  Windsor  in  England,  and  there  he  was  received 
with  a  solemn  procession,  couvcighing  him  first  to  the  church,  aad  then 
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to  the  castle  upon  the  bridge^  over  the  water  oi  Some^  where  King 
£dward  the  Fourth  met  with  the  French  King,  as  you  may  read  at 
}sLtge  in  the  chronicles  of  England. 

My  lord  was  no  sooner  seated  in  his  lodgljig,  but  I  heard,  that  the 
French  King  would  come  that  day  to  the  city  of  Amience,  which  was 
not  above  six  English  miles  from  thence.  And  being  desirous  to  see  his 
coming  thither,  I  took  with  me  two  of  my  lord's  gentlemen,  and  rode 
presently  thither  :  And  being  but  strang^rB,  we  took  up  our  lodging, 
at  tiie  sign  of  the  Angel,  directly  over  against  the  west  door  of  the 
cathedral  church,  Dc  Nostre  Dame,  where  we  staid  in  expectation  of 
the  King's  coming  :  And  about  four  of  the  clock,  came  Madam  Regent 
the  King's  mother,  riding  in  a  very  rich  chariot,  and  with  her  within 
was  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  daughter,  attended  with  a  hundred  or 
more  of  ladies  and  gentlewomen  following,  every  one  riding  upon  a 
white  palfrey,  also  her  guard  which  was  no  small  number.  And 
within  two  diays  after  the  King  came  in,  with  a  great  shot  of  guns,  and 
there  were  divers  pageants  made  only  for  joy  of  his  coming, 
having  about  his  person,  and  before  him,  a  great  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  in  three  companies :  The  first  were  Swit^rs  and 
Burgonians  with  guns;  the  second  were  Frenchmen  with  bows;  the 
third  were  Le  Carpe-fall  Scotchmen,  who  were  more  comely  persons 
than  all  the  rest  The  French  guard  and  Scotch  had  all  one  livery, 
being  apparelled  with  rich  coats  of  white  cloath,  with  a  guard  of  silver 
bullion  of  a  handful  broad :  The  King  came  riding  on  a  rich  jennet, 
and  did  alight  at  the  said  great  church,  and  was  conveighed  with  pro- 
cession to  the  bishop's  palace,  where  he  was  lodged.  The  next  morning 
I  rode  again  to  Picegueny,  to  attend  upon  my  lord,  and  when  I  came, 
my  lord  was  ready  to  go  on  horseback,  to  ride  towards  Amience,  and 
passing  on  his  way,  he  was  saluted  by  divers  noble  peisonages, 
making  him  orations  in  Latin,  to  whom  my  lord  made  answer,  c* 
tempore. 

Then  was  word  brought  him,  that  the  King  was  ready  to  meet  him, 
wherefore  he  had  no  other  shift,  but  to  light  at  an  old:  chapel,  that  stood 
hard  by  the  high-way.  and  there  he  newly  apparelled  himself  in  rich 
array  ;  and  so  mounted  again  upon  another  mule,  very  richly  trapped 
with  a  foot-cloath  of  crimson  velvet,  purled  with  gold^  aiid  fringed 
about  the  edges  with  a  fringe  of  gold  very  costly,  his  stirrups  of  silver 
gilt,  bosses  of  the  same,  and  the  cheeks  of  his  mule's  bit  were  all  gilt 
with  fine  gold ;  and  by  that  time  he  was  mounted  again  in  this  gqrg^us 
manner,  the  King  was  come  very  near,  within  less  than  an.  English 
quarter  of  a  mile,  his  guard  standing  in  array  upon  the  top  of  >an  high 
hill,  expecting  my  lord's  coming;  to  whom  my  lord  made  as  much 
haste,  as  conveniently  he  could,  until  he  came  within  a  pair  of  biUts 
length,  and  there  he  staid.  The  King,  perceiving  that,  caused  Mon- 
sieur Van  de  Mount  to  issue  from  him,  and  to  ride  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  tanying;  and  so  Monsieur  Van.de  Mount, 
being  mounted  upon  a  very  fair  jennet,  took  his  race  with  his  horse,  till 
he  came  even  to  my  lord,  and  then  he  caused  his  horse  to  come  aloft 
twice  or  thrice  so  near  my  lord*s  mole,,  that  he  was  in  doubt  of  his 
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horse,  and  so  alighted;  and  in  humble  reverence,  )did  his  message  to 
my  lord ;  that  done,  he  repaired  to  tlie  King. 

And  then  the  King  advanced  forward,  seeing  my  lord  do  the  like, 
and  in  the  mid  way  they  met,  embracing  each  other  with  amiable 
countenances.  Then  came  into  the  place  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
on  both  parts,  who  made  a  mighty  press. 

Then  the  King's  officers  cried,  Penant  de  la  tanty  i.  e.  March,  March : 
So  the  King,  with  the  lord  cardinal  on  his  right  hand,  rode  towards 
Amience,  every  English  gentleman  being  accompanied  with  another  of 
France.  The  train  of  these  two  great  princes  was  two  miles  in  length,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  unto  Amience,  where  they  were 
nobly  received  with  guns,  and  pageants,  until  the  King  had  brought  my 
lord  to  his  lodging,  and  then  departed  for  that  night.  The  King  being 
lodged  in  the  bishop's  palace;  And  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  my 
lord  rode  with  a  great  train  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  unto 
the  court  to  the  King,  at  which  time,  the  King  kept  his  bed ;  yet; 
nevertheless,  my  lord  came  into  his  bed-chamber,  where  on  the  one  side 
of  the  bed  sat  the  King's  mother,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  accompanied  with  divers  other  gentlemen  of  France,  and, 
after  some  communication,  and  drinking  of  wine,  with  the  Kinj^s 
mother,  my  lord  departed,  and  returned  to  his  own  lodging,  accom- 
panied with  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen. 

Thus  continued  my  lord  at  Amience,  and  also  the  King,  fourteen 
days  feasting  each  other  divers  times,  and  there,  one  day  at  mass,  the 
King  and  my  lord  received  the  holy  sacrament,  as  also  the  Queen 
Regent,  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre ;  after  that  it  was  determined,  that 
the  King  and  my  lord  should  remove,  and  ^  they  rode  to  a  city,  called 
Champaigne,  which  was  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Amience,  unto 
which  town  I  was  sent  to  provide  lodging  for  my  lord ;  and  in  my 
travel,  I  having  occasion  to  stay  by  the  way,  at  a  little  village,  to  ilioe 
my  horse,  there  came  to  me  a  servant  from  the  castle,  there  perceiving 
me  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  of  my  Lord  Legate's  servants,  as  they  then 
called  my  lord ;  and  desired  me  to  go  into  the  castle,  to  the  lord  hb 
roaster,  who  he  thought  would  be  very  glad  to  sec  me :  To  whom  I 
consented,  because  I  desired  acquaintance  with  strangers,  especially 
with  men  of  authority,  and  honourable  rank ;  so  I  went  with  him,  who 
conducted  mc  to  the  castle,  and,  at  my  first  entrance,  I  was  among  the 
watchmen,  who  kept  the  first  ward,  being  very  tall  men,  and  comely 
persons,  who  saluted  me  very  kindly ;  and,  knowing  the  cause  of  my 
coming,  they  advertised  their  lord  and  master ;  and  forthwith  the  lord 
of  the  castle  came  out  unto  me,  whose  name  was  Monsieur  Crooksley,  a 
nobleman  born ;  and,  at  his  coming,  he  embraced  roe,  saying,  that  I 
was  heartily  welcome,  and  thanked  me,  that  I  was  so  gentie  at  to  visit 
him,  and  his  castle,  saying,  that  he  was  preparing  to  meet  the  King,  and 
my  lord  cardinal,  and  to  invite  them  to  his  castle ;  and  when  he  had 
shewed  me  the  strength  of  his  castle,  and  the  walls,  which  were  fourteen 
feet  broad,  and  I  had  seen  all  the  houses,  he  brought  roe  down  into  a 
fair  inner  court,  where  his  jennet  stood  ready  for  him,  with  twelve 
other  of  the  fairest  jennets,  that  ever  I  saw,  especially  his  own,  which 
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was  a  mare;  which  jennet,  he  told  me,  he  had  four  hundred  crowns 
offered  for  her ;  upon  these  twdve  jennets  were  mounted  twelve  goodly 
gentlemen,  called  Pages  of  Honour ;  they  rode  all  bare-headed,  in  coats 
of  cloth  of  gold,  guarded  with  black  velvet,  and  they  had  ail  of  them 
boots,  of  red  Spanish  leather. 

Then  took  he  his  leave  of  me,  commanding  his  steward,  and  other  of 
his  gentlemen,  to  oonduct  me  to  his  lady  to  dinner;  so  they  led  me  up 
to  the  gate-house,  where  then  their  lady  and  mistress  lay,  for  the  time 
that  the  King  and  the  cardinal  should  tarry  there.  And  after  a  short 
time  the  Lady  Crooksl^  oame  out  of  her  chamber  into,  her  dining 
room,  where  1  attended  her  coining,  who  did  receive  me  very  nobly, 
like  herself,  she  having  a  train  of  twelve  gentlemen,  that  did  attend  ou 
her.  Forasmuch,  qjuoth  she,  as  yott  are  an  English  gentleman,  whose 
custom  is  to  kiss  all  ladies  and  gentlewomen  in  your  country  without 
o&ence,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  this  realm ;  notwithstanding,  I  will  be  so 
hold  as  to  kiss  you,  and  so  shall  you  salute  all  my  maids.  After  this 
we  went  to  dinner,  being  as  nobly  served,  as  ever  I  saw  any  in  England, 
passing  all  dinner«time  in  pleasing  discourses. 

•  And  shortly  after  dinner  I  took  my  leave,  and  was  constrained,  that 
night,  to  lie  short  of  Champaigne,  at  a  great  walled  town,  called 
Mound rodrey,  the  suburbs  whereof  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  had  lately 
burned ;.  and  early  in  the  morning  1  came  to  Champaigne,  being 
Saturday,  and  market-day,  where  at  my  first  coming  1  took  up  my  inn, 
over-against  the  market-place,  and  being  set  at  dinner  in  a  fair  chamber, 
that  looked  out  into  the  street,  I  heard  a  great  noise,  and  clattering  of 
bills ;  and  looking  out  1  &aw  the  officers  of  the  town,  bringing  a  prisoner 
to.  execution,  and  with  a  sword,  cut  off  his  head.  I  demanded  what 
was  the  offence,  they  answered  me,  for  killing  of  red  deer  in  the  forest 
near  adjoining.  And  incontinently  they  held  the  poor  man's  head  upon 
a  pole  in  the  market  place,  between  the  stag's  horns,  and  his  four 
quarters  set  up  in  tour  places  of  the  forest. 

Having  prepared  my  cardinal's  lodging  in  the  great  castle  of  the 
town,  and  seen  it  furnished,  my  lord  had  the  one  half  assigned,  and  the 
King  the  other  half,  and  in  like  manner  they  divided  the  gallery  between 
them  ;  and  in  the  midst  thereof,  there  was  made  a  strong  wall,  with  a 
window  and  a  door,  where  the  King  and  my  lord  did  often  meet  and 
talk,  and  divers  times  go  one  to  the  other,  through  the  same  door. 
Also  there  was  lodged  in  the  same  castle  Madam  Regent,  the  King's 
mother,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  that  did  attend  on  her. 

Not  long  after  came  the  lord  chancellor  of  France,  a  very  witty  mart, 
with  all  the  King's  grave  counsellors,  where  they  took  great  pains  daily 
»n  consultation.  At  which  time,  I  heard  my' lord  cardinal  fall  out 
with  the  chancellor  of  France,  laying  to  his  charge,  that  he  went  about 
to  hinder  the  league  which  was. before  hb  comiiig  concluded  upon,  by 
the  King  our  sovereign  lord,  and  the  French  King  their  master.  Inso- 
much that  my  lord  stomached  him  stoutly,  and  told  him,  it  was  not  he 
that  should  infringe  the  amiable  friendship.  And  if  the  French  King 
his  master,  being  there  present,  would  follow  his,  the  chancellor's, 
counsel,  he  should  not  fail,  shortly. lifter  his  return,  to  feel  the  smart, 
what  it  was  to  roaiutaiD  war  against  the  King  of  England,  and  thereof 
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he  shuuld  be  well  assured ;  insomuch  that  his  angry  speech  and  boM 
countenance  made  them  all  doubt  how  to  quiet  him  to  the  coancili 
who  was  then  departed  in  a  great  fury. 

Now  here  was  sending,  here  was  coming,  here  was  intreating^  and 
here  was  great  submission  and  intercession  made  unto  him  to  redaoe 
him  to  his  former  communication,  who  would  in  no  ways  relent,  until 
Madam  Regent  came  to  him  herself,  who  handled  the  matter  so  well, 
that  she  brought  him  to  his  former  communication,  and  by  that  means, 
lie  brought  all  things  to  pass,  that  before  he  could  not  compass,  which 
was  more  out  of  fear  than  affection,  the  French  King  had  to  the  matter 
in  hand;  for  now  he  had  got  the  heads  of  all  the  council  under  his 
girdle. 

The  next  morning,  early  aflcr  this  conflict,  the  cardinal  arose,  about 
four  of  the  clock,  and  sat  him  down  to  write  letters  into  Eaigland,  unto 
tho  King,  commanding  one  of  his  chaplains  to  prepare  him  leady; 
insomuch  that  the  chaplain  stood  ready  in  his  vestures  until  four  of  Uie 
clock  in  the  afternoon.  All  which  season,  my  lord  never  rose  to  eat 
any  meat,  but  continually  writ  letters  with  his  own  hand;  and  about 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  made  an  end  of  writing  com« 
inanding  one  Christopher  Gunner,  the  King's  seijeant,  to  prepare  him^ 
self,  without  delay,  to  ride  post  into  England  with  hb  letters,  whom  he 
dispatched  away  before  ever  he  drank.  That  done,  he  went  to  mass  and 
mattins,  and  other  devotions  with  his  chaplains,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do;  and  th('n  went  to  walk  in  a  garden,  the  space  of  an  hour  and 
more,  and  then  said  evening  song,  and  so  went  to  dinner  and  supper, 
making  no  long  stay,  and  so  went  to  bed. 

The  next  night  following,  my  lord  caused  a  great  supper  to  be  made^ 
or  rather  a  banquet,  for  Madam  Regent,  and  the  Queen  of  Navanrc, 
and  other  noble  personages,  lords  and  ladies.  At  which  supper  was 
^ladam  Lewis,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lewis,  the  last  King,  whose 
sister  lately  died ;  these  two  sisters  were  by  their  mother  inheritOTB  of 
the  duchy  of  Brctagnc.  And,  forasmuch  as  King  Francis  had  married 
one  of  the  sisters,  by  which  he  had  one  moiety  of  the  said  duchy,  he 
kept  the  said  Madam  Lewis,  the  other  sister,  without  marriage  to  the 
intent  the  whole  duchy  might  descend  to  him,  or  hb  succeasoii  after 
his  death,  for  lack  of  issue  of  her. 

But  now  let  us  return  to  the  supper  or  banquet,  where  all  those 
noble  personages  were  highly  feasted.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  said 
banquet,  the  French  King,  and  tbe  King  of  Navarre,  came  suddenly  in, 
who  took  their  places  in  the  lowest  part  thereof:  There  was  not  only 
plenty  of  fine  meats,  but  also  much  mirth  and  solace,  as  well  in  menj 
communion,  as  also  the  noise  of  my  lord's  musick,  who  played  there 
ull  that  night  so  cunningly,  that  the  two  kings  took  great  d^ight 
therein,  insomuch  that  the  French  King  desired  my  lord  to  lend  them 
unto  him  for  the  next  night  And  after  the  supper  or  banquet  ended, 
the  lords  fell  to  dancing,  amongst  whom  one  Madam  Fountaine  had 
(he  praise.  And  thus  passed  they  most  part  of  the  night  before  they 
parif^d. 

The  next  day  the  King  took  my  lord's  musick,  and  rode  to  a  noU^ 
mui/s  house,  where  was  some  living  image,  to  whom  he  had  vowed  * 
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night's  pilgrimage ;  and  to  perform  bis  devotion  when  he  came  there, 
which  was  in  the  night,  he  danced  and  caused  others  to  do  the  same, 
and  the  next  morning  he  returned  to  Champaigne. 

The  King  being  at  Champaigne,  gave  order  that  a  wild  boar  should 
be  lodged  for  him  in  the  forest,  whither  my  lord  cardinal  went  with  him 
to  see  him  hunt  the  wild  boar,  where  the  Lady  R^^t,  with  a  number 
of  ladies  and  damsels,  were  standing  in  chariots,  looking  upon  the  toil ; 
amongst  these  ladies  stood  my  lord  cardinal  to  regard  the  hunting,  in 
the  Lady  Regent's  chariot.  And  within  the  toil  was  the  King,  with 
divers  ladies  of  France  ready  furnished  for  the  high  and  dangerous 
enterprize  of  hunting  of  this  perilous  wild  swine. 

The  King,  being  in  his  doublet  and  hose  all  of  sheep's  colour  cloth, 
richly  trimmed,  in  his  slip,  a  brace  of  very  great  grey-hounds,  who 
were  armed  as  their  manner  there  is,  to  defend  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  beasts  tusks.  And  the  rest  of  the  King's  gentlemen,  that  were 
appointed  to  hunt,  were  likewise  in  their  doublets  and  hose,  holding 
each  of  them  a  very  sharp  boar's  spear.  Then  the  King  commanded 
the  keepers  to  uncouch  the  boar ;  and  that  every  person  within  the 
toil  should  go  to  a  standing,  among  whom  were  divers  gentlemen  of 
England. 

The  boar  presently  issued  out  of  his  den,  and  being  pursued  by  a 
hound,  came  into  the  plain,  where  he  staid  a  while,  gazing  upon  the 
people,  and  the  hound  dmwing  near  him,  he  espied  a  bush  upon  a  bank ; 
under  the  bush  lay  two  Frenchmen,  who  fled  thither,  thinking  there  to 
be  safe ;  but  the  boar  smelling  them,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  the 
bush,  thi-se  two  men  came  away  from  thence,  as  men  use  to  fly  from 
the  danger  of  death. 

Then  was  the  boar,  by  violence  of  the  hunters,  driven  from  thence, 
who  run  straight  to  one  of  my  lord's  footmen,  being  a  very  tall  man, 
who  had  in  his  hand  an  English  javelin,  with  which  he  defended 
himself  a  great  while.  But  the  boar  continued  foaming  at  him  with 
his  great  tusks ;  at  the  last,  the^boar  broke  in  sunder  his  javelin,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  draw  his  sword,  and  therewith  stood  upon  his  guard, 
until  the  hunters  came  and  rescued  him,  and  put  the  boar  once  again  to 
flight  to  another  gentleman  of  England,  one  Mr.  Ratcliff,  who  was  son 
and  heir  to  the  Lord  Fitzwalter,  now  Earl  of  Sussex,  who,  by  his  boar's 
spear,  rescued  himself.  There  were  many  other  passages,  but  I  forbear 
prolixity,  and  return  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Many  days  were  spent  in  consultation,  and  expectation  of  Christo- 
pher Gunner's  return,  who  was  formerly  sent  post  into  England,  with 
letters,  as  1  said  before :  At  last  he  returned  with  letters,  upon  receipt 
whereof,  my  lord  prepared,  with  all  expedition,  to  return  to  England. 
The  morning  that  my  lord  intended  to  remove,  being  at  mass  in  his 
closet,  he  consecrated  the  chancellor  of  France  a  cardinal,  and  put  his 
hat  on  his  head,  and  his  cap  of  scarlet,  and  then  took  his  journey,  and 
returned  into  England  with  all  the  expedition  he  could,  and  came  to 
Sayne,  and  was  there  nobly^  entertained  of  my  Lord  Staines,  who  was 
captain  of  that  place;  and  from  thence  went  to  Calais,  where  he  staid 
a  while  for  shipping  of  his  goods,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  established 
u  work  to  be  there  kept  for  all  nations :  But  how  long,  6r  in  what  sort, 
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it  continued,  I  know  not;  for  I  never  heard  of  any  great  good  it  diil, 
or  of  any  assembly  of  merchants,  or  trafiick  of  merchandise,  that  were 
brought  thither  for  so  great  and  mighty  a  matter,  at  was  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  town.  This  being  established,  he  took  shipping,  for 
Dover,  and  from  thence  rode  post  to  court. 

The  King  being  thon  in  his  progress  at  Sir  Henry  Wyat's  house  in 
Kent,  of  whom  I  and  others  of  his  servants  thought  he  should  have 
been  nobly  entertained,  as  well  of  the  King  himself,  as  of  the  nobles : 
But  wc  were  all  deceived  in  our  expectation  Notwithstanding,  he 
went  immediately  to  the  King  after  his  return,  with  whom  he  had  long 
talk,  and  continued  two  or  three  days  after  in  the  court,  and  then 
retired  to  his  house  at  Westminster,  where  he  remained  till  Michaelmas- 
term,  which  was  within  a  fortnight  after,  and  there  he  exercised  his 
place  of  chancellorship,  as  he  had  done  before. 

And,  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  he  caused  to  be 
assembled  in  the  Star-chamber  all  the  noblemen,  judges,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  of  every  shire  throughout  England,  that  were  at  Westp 
minster-hall  then  present.  And  there  he  made  a  long  oration,  declaring 
the  cause  of  his  embassage  into  France,  and  of  his  proceedings  therein; 
saying,  That  he  had  concluded  such  an  amity  and  peace,  as  was  never 
heard  of  in  this  realm,  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King's  Majesty, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  French  King,  for  a  perpetual  peace,  which  shall 
be  confirmed  in  writing,  under  the  seals  of  both  realms,  engraven  in 
gold  :  Offering  further,  that  our  King  should  receive  yearly,  by  that 
name,  out  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  adl  the  charges  and  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  the  wars. 

And  also,  forasmuch  as  there  was  a  restraint  made  of  the  French 
Queen's  dowry  (whom  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  married)  for  many 
years  together  during  the  wars,  it  was  concluded.  That  she  should  not 
only  receive  the  same,  according  to  her  just  right,  but  also  the  arrear* 
ages,  being  unpaid  during  the  said  restraint,  should  be  perfected  shortly 
after.  The  rvaoH  of  ambassadors  out  of  France  should  be  such  a 
great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  confirm  the  same,  as  hath 
not  been  seen,  heretofore,  repair  hither  out  of  one  realm. 

This  peace  thus  concluded,  there  shall  be  such  an  amity  between 
them  of  each  realm,  and  intrrcourse  of  merchandise,  that  it  shall  be 
seen  to  all  men  to  be  but  one  tnonarchy.  Gentlemen  and  others  may 
tr.ivcl  from  one  country  to  another,  for  their  recreations  and. pleasure; 
and  merchants  of  either  country  may  traffick  safely,  without  fear  of 
danger;  so  that  this  nalm  shall  ever  after  flourish. 

Therefore  may  all  Englishmen  well  njoico,  and  set  forth  the  truth  of 
tliis  aiiibassy  in  the  country.  Now,  my  masters,  I  beseech  you,  and 
require  yuu,  in  the  King's  behalf,  that  you  shew  yourselves  as  loving 
and  obedient  subjects,  in  whom  the  King  may  much  rejoice,  &e. 
And  so  he  ended  his  unction,  and  broke  up  the  court,  for  that  time.  ■ 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
Of  the  French  AnAassadon  Entertainmetit  and  Dispatch, 

NOW  the  great  long-looked-for  ambasfiadore  are  arrived,  being  in 
namber  eight  persons,  of  the  noblest  and  most  woFthy  gentlemen  in 
all  France;  who  were  nobly  received  from  place  to  place,  and  so 
conveyed,  through  London,  to  the  Bishop's  palace  in  Paul's  Church- 
yard, where  they  were  lodged  ;  to  whom  divers  noblemen  resorted, 
•  and  gave  them  noble  presents  (especially  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
London)  as,  wines,  Sugars,  beeves,  muttons,  capons,  wild  fowl,  wax, 
and  other  necessary  thingi  in  la^undance,  for  the  expences  of  bis 
house. 

They  resortdd  to  the  Court,  being*  then  at  Greenwich,  on  Sunday, 
and  were  received  of  the  Kin^s  Majesty,  of  whom  they  were  entertain- 
ed highly. 

They  had  a  commission  to  establish  our  King's  highness  in  the 
order  of  France;  to  whom  they  brought,  for  that  intent,  a  collar  of 
line  gold,  with  a  Michael  hanging  thereat,  and  robes  appertaining  to 
the  said  order;  which  were  of  blue  velvet,  and  richly  embroidered; 
wherein  1  saw  the  King  pass  to'  the  closet,  and  afterwards  in  the  same 
to  mass. 

And,  to  gratify  the  French  King  for  his  great  honour,  he  sent 
incontinently  noblemen  here  in  England,  of  the  order  of  the  Garter ; 
which  garter  the  herald  carried  into  France  unto  the  French  King,  to 
establish  him  in  the  order  of  the  garter,  with  a  rich  collar  and  garter, 
and  robes  according  to  the  same;  the  French  ambassadors  still  remaining 
here  until  the  return  of  the  English. 

All  things  being  then  determined  and  concluded  concerning  the 
perpetual  peace,  upon  solemn  ceremonies  and  oaths,  contained  in 
certain  instruments  concerning  the  same,  it  was  concluded  there  should 
be  a  solemn  mass  sung  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Paul  in  London, 
by  the  cardinal,  the  King  being  present  at  the  same  in  his  traverse  to 
perform  all  things  determined. 

And,  for  the  preparation  thereof,  there  was  a  gallery  from  the  west- 
door  of  Paul's  church,  through  the  body  of  the  same,  up  to  the  choir, 
and  so  to  the  high  altar  into  the  traverse.  My  lord  cardinal  prepared 
himself  to  sing  the  mass,  associated  with  twenty-four  mitres  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  who  attended  him  with  such  ceremonies,  as  to  him  were 
then  due,  by  reason  of  his  legative  prerogative. 

And,  after  the  last  Agnus,  the  King  n^se  out  of  the  traverse,  and 
kneeled  upon  a  carpet  and  cushions  before  the  high  altar;  and  the 
like  did  the  great  master  of  France,  chief  ambassador,  that  here 
represented  the  King's  person  of  France;  between  whom  the  lord 
cardinal  divided  the  blessed  sacrament,  as  a  perfect  oath  and  bond  for 
security  of  the  said  covenants  of  the  said  perpetual  peace. 

That  done,  the  King  went  again  into  the  traverse,  this  mass  being 
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ended,  which  was  solemnly  sung  both  by  the  choir  of  the  same  churchy 
and  all  tie  King's  chapel. 

Then  my  lord  took  and  read  the  ^ples  of  peace  opeRly  before  the 
King  and  all  others,  both  English  and  French;  and  there,  in  sight  of  all 
the  people,  the  King  put  his  hand  to  the  gold  9eal,  and  suliscribed  with 
his  own  hand,  and  delivered  the  same  to  the  grand  master  of  France, 
as  his  deed,  who  semblably  did  the  like.  TJuEit  done,  they  de|iarted, 
and  rode  home  with  the  cardinal,  and  dined  with  him,  passing  ail  the 
day  after  in  consultation  of  weighty  afiairs  touciiing  the  articles  and 
conclusion  of  the  said  peace. 

Then  the  King  departed  to  Greenwich  by  water;  at  whose  departure 
it  was  concluded,  by  the  King's  device,  that  till  th»  Frenchmen  should 
remove  to  Richmond,  and  hunt  there ;  and  from  thence  to  Hampton- 
court,  and  there  to  hunt  likewise ;  and  the  lord  cardinal  th^fvi  to  make 
a  banquet,  or  supper,  or  both:  and  from  thence  they  should  ride  lo- 
Windsor,  and  there  hunt;  and  afterwards  return  to  the  King  at 
Greenwich,  and  there  to  banquet  with  him  before  their  departure. 

This  determined,  they  all  repaired  to  their  lodgings;  then  waa  there 
no  more  to  do,  but  to  make  preparation  in  all  things  for  the  entertain* 
nent  of  this  great  assembly  at  Hampton-court,  at  the  time  appointed 
by  my  lord  cardinal,  who  called  li^fore  him  all  his  chief  officeii,  as 
stewards,  tre^urers,  clerks,  and  comptrollen  of  his  kitchen;  to  whom 
he  declared  his  whole  mind  touching  the  entertainment  of  the  French- 
men at  Hampton-court;  to  whom  be  also  ggve  command  neither 
to  spare  for  any  cost,  or  ex  pence,  nor  pains  to  make  them  such  a 
triumphant  banquet,  that  they  might  not  only  wonder  at  it  here, 
but  also  make  a  glorious  report,  to  the  great  honour  of  our  King  and 
this  fealm. 

'  Thus,  having  made  known  his  pleasure,  to  accomplish  bis  command- 
ment, they  sent  out  all  the  carriers,  purveyors,  and  other  persons  to  my 
lord's  friends  to  prepare:  Also  they  sent  to  all  expert  cooki,  and 
cunning  persons  in  the  art  of  cookery  in  London,  or  elsewhere^  that 
might  be  gotten,  to  beautify  the  noble  feast. 

Then  the  purveyors  provided,  and  my  lord*9  frif^nds  sent  in  siich 
provision,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  it. 

The  cooks  wrought  both  day  and  night  in  many  curious  devices, 
where  was  no  lack  of  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  costly  thing ;  the 
yeomen  and  grooms  of  his  wardrobe  were  busied  in  hanging  the 
chambers  with  costly  hangings,  and  furnishing  the  wne  with  beds  of 
silk,  and  other  furniture  for  the  $ame  in  every  degree. 

Then  my  lord  sent  me,  being  his  geutletnan-usber,  and  two  otben 
of  my  fellows,  to  foresee  all  things  touching  our  room§  to  be  richly 
garnished;  wherein  our  pain§  was  not  smalj;  but  daily  wo  travelled 
up  and  down,  from  chan^ber  to  chamber,  to  se^  things  fitted* 

Then  wrought  joiners,  carpenters,  painters,  and  all  other  artificers 
needful,  that  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  adorn  this  noble  feast. 
There  was  carriage  and  re>carriage  of  plate,  stuff,  and  other  rich 
implements,  so  that  there  was  nothing  lacking,  that  could  be  devised 
or  imagined  for  that  purpose.    There  were  also  provided  twp-]iundred 
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and  ei^ty  beds,  with  all  manner  of  furniture  tp  thenoy  loo  long  here 
to  be  related. 

The  day  assigned  to  the  French  being  come,  they  were  r^y  assem- 
bled before  the  hour  of  their  appointment;  wherefore  the  officers  caused 
them  to  ride  to  Hanworth,  a  parkx)f  the  King's. within  three  miles  of 
Hampton^ourt,  there  to  spend  the  time  in  hunting  till  night ;  which 
they  did,  and  then  returned,  and  every  of  them  were  conveyed  to  their 
several  chambers,  having  in  them  good  fires,  and  store  of  wine,  where 
they  remained  till  supper  was  ready^ 

The  chambers,  where  they  supped  and  banqueted,  were  adorned 
thus: 

First,  the  great  waiting-chamber  was  hung  with  very  rich  doth  of 
arras ;  and  so  all  the  rest,  some  better  than  others.;  and  furnished  with 
tall  yeomen  to  serve.  There  were  set  tables  round  about  the  chambers, 
banquet-wise,  covered ;  also  a  cupboard,  g^nished  with  white  plate, 
having  also  in  the  same  chamber  four  great  plates,  to  give  the  more 
light,  set  with  great  lights ;  and  a  great  fire  of  wood  and  coals. 

The  next  chamber  was  the  chamber  of  presence,  richly  hangod,  also, 
with  cloth  of  arras,  and  a  sumptuous  cloth  of  state,  furnished  with 
many  goodly  gentlemen  to  serve.  The  tables  were  ordered,  in  manner 
as  the  others  were,  save  only  the  high  table  was  removed  beneath  the 
cloth  of  state,  towards  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  with  six  desks  of 
plate,  garnished  all  over  with  fine  gold*  saving  one  pair  of  candlesticks 
of  silver,  and  gilded,  with  lights  in  ^he  same;  ihe  cupboard  was 
barred  about,  that  no  man  could  come  very  near  it,  for  there  were 
divers  pieces  of  great  store  of  plate  to  use ;  besides,  the  pUtes.that  hung 
on  the  walls,  to  give  light,  were  silver,  and  gilt,  with  wax  lights. 

Now  were  all  things  in  readiness,  and  supper  fit;  the  principal  officers 
caused  the  trumpets  to  blow,  to  warn  them  to  supper:  Then  the 
officers  conducted  the  noblemen  where  they  were  to  sup,  and,  they 
being  set,  the  service  came  up,  in  such  abundance,  both  |cQistly,  and 
full  of  devices,  with  such  a  pleasant  noise  of  rousick,  that  the  French- 
n>en,  as  it  seemed,  were  wrapped  up  in  a  heavenly  paradise.  You 
must  understand,  that  my  loid  cardinal  was  not  there  all  this  while; 
but  the  French  monsieurs  were  very  merry  with  their  richj  fare,  and 
curious  cates  and  knacks;  but,  before  the  second  course,  my  lord 
cardinal  came  in,  booted  and  spurred,  suddenly  amongst  them  ;  at 
whose  coming,  there  was  great  joy,  every  roan  rising  from  his  place, 
whom  my  lord  cardinal  caused  to  sit  still,  and  -keep  their  places,  and, 
being  in  his  riding  apparel,  called  for  his  chair,  and  sat  him  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  high  table,  and  wa^  there  as  merry  and  pleasant,  as  ever 
I  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Presently  after,  came  up  the  second  course,  which  was  above  one- 
hundred  several  devices,  which  were  so  goodly  and  costly,  that,  I 
think,  the  Fren^hmon  never  saw  the  like. 

But  the  rarest  curiosity  of  all  the  rest,  they  all  wondered  at,  which, 
indeed,  was  worthy  of  wonder,  were  castles,  with  images  in  the  same, 
like  St.  Paul's  church,  for  the  model  of  it;  there  were  beasts,  birds, 
fowls,  personages,  most  excellently  made,  some  fighting  with  swords, 
^me  with  ^unsy  others  with  cross-bows,  some  daucing  with  ladies^ 
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some  on  horseback,  with  coropleat  armour,  juitling  with  long  and 
sharp  spears,  %vith  many  more  strange  devices,  which  I  cannot  deicribe; 
amongst  all,  I  noted,  there  was  a  chess-board  made  of  spiee  plafce,  with 
mun  of  the  same,  and  of  good  proportion. 

And,  because  the  Frenchmen  are  very  expert  at  that  fport,  my  lonl- 
cardinal  gave  the  same  to  a  French  gentleman,  commanding,  that  there 
should  be  made  a  good  case,  to  convey  the  same  into  bis  country. 

Then  called  my  lord  for  a  great  bowl  of  gold,  filled  with  hippocraa, 
and,  putting  off  his  cap,  said,  '  I  drink  a  health  to  the  King  mysoverngn 
lord,  and  next  unto  the  King  your  master/  And,  when  he  had  dnink 
a  hearty  draught,  he  desired  the  grand  master  to  pledge  him  a  cup, 
which  cup  was  worth  five  hundred  marks;  and  so  all  the  lords,  in  orderv 
pledged  these  great  princes.  Then  went  the  cup  merrily  about,  so  that 
many  of  the  Frenchmen  were  led  to  their  beds;  then  went  my  lord 
into  his  privy-chamber,  making  a  short  supper,  or  rather  a  short  repast^ 
and  then  returned  again  into  the  presence-chamber,  amongst  the  Fimch^ 
men,  behaving  himself  in  such  a  loving  sort,  and,  so  fiuniliariy  towsidi 
them,  that  they  could  not  sufficiently  commend  him. 

And,  while  they  were  in  communication  and  pastime,  all  their 
livery  were  served  to  their  chambers ;  every  chamber  had  a  bason  and 
ewer  of  silver,  and  a  great  livcry-pot,  with  plenty  of  wine^  and 
sufficient  of  every  thing. 

Thus  furnished  was  every  room  about  the  house;  when  all  was  done^ 
then  wore  they  conducted  to  their  lodgings. 

In  the  morning,  after  they  had  hc-ard  mass,  they  staid  and  dined 
with  my  lord,  and  so  departed  towards  Windsor ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  my  lord  returned  to  London,  because  it  was  in 'the  midit 
of  the  term. 

You  must  conceive,  the  King  was  privy  to  this  magnificent  feast, 
who  then  intended  far  to  exceed  the  same,  which  I  reiier  to  the  French* 
men's  return.  Now  the  King  had  given  command  to  hitf  oflScers^ 
to  provide  a  far  more  sumptuous  banquet  for  the  strangen,  than  thiey 
had  at  the  cardinal's,  which  was  not  neglected.  After  the  return  it 
these  strangers  from  Windsor,  which  place  they  much  commended  for 
the  situation  thereof,  the  King  invited  them  to  the  conrt,  where 
they  dined,  and,  after  dinner,  they  danced,  and  had  their  pastime  till 
suppcr-timc. 

Then  was  the  banquet-chamber,  in  the  little  yard  at  Greenwidii 
furnished  for  the  entertainment  of  these  strangers,  to  which  place  they 
were  conducted  by  the  greatest  personages,  then  being  in  the  cour^ 
where  they  did  both  sup  and  banquet;  but  to  describe  to  you  the  order 
hereof,  the  variety  of  costly  dishes,  and  the  curious  devices,  my  weak 
ability,  and  shallow  capacity,  would  much  eclipse  the  magnificence 
thcn^of :  But  thus  much  take  notice  of,  that,  although  that  banquet 
at  Ilanipton-court  was  marvellous  sumptuous,  yet  this  banq[uet 
excelled  the  same,  as  much  as  gold  doth  silver  in  value  ;  and,  for  ray 
part,  1  never  saw  the  like. 

In  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  there  were  turning  at  the  barriers  lusty 
gentlemen  in  compleat  annour,  very  gorgeous,  on  foot,  and  the  like  on 
horseback ;  and,  after  all  this,  there  was  such  an  excellent  interlude^ 
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made  in  Latiiiy  that  I  never  saw  or  beard  the  like,  the  actors  apparel 
being  so  gorgeous,  and  of  such  strange  devices,  that  it  passeth  my  poor 
capacity  to  relate  them. 

This  being  ended,  there  came  a  great  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, the  chiefest  beauties  in  th)s  realm  of  England,  being  as  richly 
atttircd,  as  cost  cdutd  mak^,  6t  art  devise,  to  set  ibrth  their  gestures, 
proportions,  or  beauties,  that' they  seemed,' to  the  beholders,  rather 
like  celestial  angels,  than  terrestrial  creatures,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
Worthy  of  admiration ;  With  whom  the;  gentlemten  of  fVantte  danced  and 
masked,  every  man  chm>srng  his  lady,  'as  his  fency  feterved :  thttt  doiM;' 
and  the  maskers  (Tcparted,  came  in  another  mask  of '  Iddies  and  gentle- 
women, so  richly  attired, '  ai  I  cannot  express  ;  tb^-  ladies  maskers 
took  each  of  them  one  of  the  Frenchmen  to  danc^  Hfhd  here  note,  '  that 
these  noble  women  spoke  all  of  them  good  French',  Which  delighted  them 
much  to  hear  the  ladies  spealt  to  them  in  their  own  langtiage. 

Thus,  triumphantly,  did  they  spend  the  whole  night,  from  five  o'clock 
in  the  night,  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  ntdiinng,  at  which  timt 
the  gallants  drew  all  to  their  lodgings,'  to  take  their  rest. 

As  neither  health,  wealth,  nor  pleasure,  can  always  last,  so  ended 
th]^  triumphant  banquet,  which,  being  passed,  seamed,  in  the  morning, 
to  rhe  beholders,  as  a  phantasticU  dream. 

Now,  atter  all  this  solemn  banqueting,  they  prepared,  with  bag  and 
baggage,  to  return;  and,  thereupon,  repaired  to  the  King,  and,  in  order, 
every  man  took  his  leave  of  his  Majttty,  and  the  nobles,  by  whom  the 
King  sent  his  princely  pleasure  ahd  commendations  to  the  King  their 
master,  thanking  them*  for  thcfir  pains ;  and,  after  great  communication 
had  with  the  great  master  of  that  ambassage,  he  bade  them  adieu. 

Then  they  came  to  Westmin^^r  to  my '  lord  cardinal,  to  do  th^ 

like,  of  whbm  he  l^ceived  the  'King's  reward,  which  1  shall  hereaft^ 
relate.  ..,.,...  ....■■..,  :. 

First,  every  mah,  of  hofnoUr  and  estimation,  had  platei  some  to  the 
value  of  ttvo  or  three' hundred  pounds,  and  sortie  'of  four  hundred 
pounds,  besides  "the  great  gifts  befcAv  received  of  hi!^  Majesty,  as  gowns 
of  velvet,  with  rich  fuVsr,  ^reat  'chains!  of  gold,  and  some  had  goodly 
horses  of  great  Value,  with-  divers  Other  gifts  of  great'valae,  which  1 
eannot  call  to  remembrance;  bnt  the  worst  of  them  had  the  sum  of 
twenty  crowns ;  and  thus,  being  nobly  rewarded,  my  lord,  after  humble 
commendations  to 'the' French  King,  bade  them  farewel,  and  so  they 
departed.  ...... 

The  next  day  they  were  conveyed  to  Dover,  to  the  sea-side,  with  all 
their  furniture,  being  accompanied  with  many  English  young  gallants; 
and  what  report  of  their  royal  entertainment  they  made  in  their  own 
country,  I  never  heard. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  ike  Kin^s  DUcaotry  of  his  Lofoe  to  Mrs*  Antu  BuOen  to  the  C&rdmalf 
with  the  Cardinal's  DisUke^  and  also  the  Opmions  rf  aUtke  homed 
Bishops  in  England^  and  foreign  Unroertities. 

AFTER  this  began  new  matters,  which  troubled  the  heads  and 
imaginations  of  all  the  court,  wherewith  all  their  stomachs  were  fullp 
but  little  digestion,  viz.  the  long  concealed  affection  of  the  King  to 
Mrs.  Anne  BuUen  now  broke  out,  which  his  Majesty  disclosed  to  the 
cardinal,  whose  often  persuasions,  on  his  knees,  took  no  efiect. 

My  lord,  thereupon,  being  compelled  to  declare  to  his  Majesty  his 
opinion  and  wisdom,  in  the  advancement  of  the  Kingfs  desires,  thon^t 
it  not  safe  for  him  to  wade  too  hx  alone,  or  to  give  rash  judgment 
in  so  weighty  a  matter,  but  desired  leave  of  the  King  to  ask  counsel 
of  men  of  ancient  and  famous  learning,  both  in  the  divine  and  civil 
laws. 

Now  this  being  obtained,  he,  by  his  legantine  authority,  sent  out  his 
commissions  for  the  bishops  of  this  realm,  who,  not  long  after,  assembled 
all  at  Westminster,  before  my  lord  cardinal ;  and  not  only  these  prelates« 
but  also  the  most  learned  men  of  both  universities,  and  some  from 
divers  cathedral  colleges  in  this  realm,  who  were  thought  sufficiently 
able  to  resolve  this  doubtful  question. 

At  this  learned  assembly  was  the  Kingfs  case  consulted  of,  debated, 
argued,  and  judged,  from  day  to  day:  But,  in  conclusion,  when  ffaese 
ancient  fathers  of  law  and  divinity  parted,  they  were  alj  of  one  jodg- 
menjt,  and  that  contraiy  to  the  expectation  of  most  men*  And  I  heaid 
some  of  the  most  famous  and  learned  amongst  them  sayt  The  Kin|(^8 
case  was  too  obscure  for  any  man,  and  the  points  therein  were  doabtfnl, 
to  have  any  resolution  therein,  and  so,  at  that  tiquei  with  a  geneial 
consent,  departed,  without  any  resolution  or  judgment* 

In  this  assembly  of  bishops,  and  divers  other  learned  men,  it  was 
thought  very  expedient,  that  the  king  should  seqd  out  his  conimissionen 
into  ail  universities  in  Christendom,  as  well  here  in  En^^and,  |M 
foreign  regions,  there  to  have  this  case  argued  substantially,  and  to  bring 
with  them,  from  thence,  eveiy  definition  of  their  opinions  of  the  sane^ 
under  the  seal  of  every  university ;  and  thus  much,  for  this  time,  were 
their  determinations. 

And,  thereupon,  divers  commissioners  wese  presently  appointed  for 
this  design;  so  some  were  scut  to  Cambridge,  some  to  Oxford,  some  to 
Lorrain,  others  to  Paris,  some  to  Orleans,  others  to  Padua,  all  at  the 
prepcr  costs  and  charges  of  the  king,  which,  in  the  whole,  amounted 
to  a  great  sum  of  money ;  and  all  went  out  of  this  realm,  besides  the 
charge  of  the  ambassage,  to  those  fietmous  and  notable  penons  of  all 
the  universities,  especially  such  as  bore  the  rule,  or  had  the  custody  of 
the  university  seals,  who  were  fed  by  the  commissioners  with  such  g;reat 
sums  of  money,  that  they  did  easily  condescend  to  their  requests,  and 
grant  their  desires. 
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By  reason  whereof,  all  the  commissioners  returned  with  their  put^ 
pose,  furnished,  according  to  their  commissions,  under  the  seal  of  every 
several  university,  whereat  there  was  no  small  joy  conceived  of  the 
principal  parties;  insomuch  that  ever  after  the  commissioners  were 
had  in  great  estimation,  and  highly  advanced,  and  liberally  rewarded, 
far  beyond  their  worthy  deserts.  Noswithstanding,  they  prospered, 
and  the  matter  went  still  forward,  having  now,  as  they  thought,  a  sure 
staff  to  lean  upon. 

These  proceedings  being  declared  unto  my  lord  cardinal,  he  sent 
again  for  the  bishops,  to  whom  he  declared  the  effect  of  these  commis- 
sioners pains^  and,  for  assurance  thereof,  shewed  them  the  instruments 
of  each  university,  under  their  several  seals;  and,  the  business  being 
thus  handled,  they  weat  ag^n  to  consultation,  how  (hings  should  be 
ordered. 

At  last  it  was  concluded,  that  it  was  very  meet  the  king  should  send 
unto  the  pope's  holiness  the  opinions  of  both  universities  of  England,  and 
also  foreign  universities,  which  werQ  manifestly  authorised  by  their 
common  seals*,  and  it  was  also  thought  fit,  the  opinions  of  the  worthy 
prelates  of  England  should  be  sent  to  the  pope,  comprised  in  an  instru- 
ment, which  was  not  long  time  in  finishing. 

Nor  was  it  long  after,  that  the  ambassadors  were  assigned  for  this 
design,  who  took  their  journey  accordingly,  having  certain  instruments, 
that,  if  the  pope  would  not,  thereupon,  consent  to  give  judgment, 
definitively  in  the  king's  case,  then  to  require  another  commission  from 
his  holiness,  to  be  granted  to  his  legate,  to  establish  a  court  here  in 
England,  for  that  purpose  oply,  to  be  directed  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
legate  of  England,*  and  to  cardinal  Campfune,  bishop  of  Bath,  which 
the  king  gaye  him  at  a  certain  time,  when  he  was  sent  ambassador 
hither  from  the  pope's  holiness,  to  determine,  and  rightly  judge 
according  tp  their  consciences*  To  the  which,  after  long  suit  made, 
and  for  the  good-will  of  the  said  cardinal,  the  pope  granted  their  suit* 

Then  they  returned  into  England,  relating  unto  the  king,  that  his 
grace's  pleasure  should  be  now  brought  to  pass  substantially,  being 
never  more  likely,  considering  the  state  of  the  judges. 

Long  was  the  expectation,  on  both  sides,  for  the  coming  over  of  the 
legate  from  Rome,  who,  at  last,  arrived  in  England,  with  his  commis? 
sion,  and,  being  much  troubled  with  the  gout,  his  journey  wa^  long 
and  tedious^  before  \\e  could  get  to  London,  who  should  have  been 
most  solemnly  received  at  Blackheath;  but  be  desired  not  to  be  so 
entertained  with  pomp  and  vain  glory,  and,  therefore,  he  came,  very 
privately,  on  his  own  horse,  without  Temple  Bar,  called  Bath-Place, 
where  he  lay ;  the  house  being  furnished  with  all  manner  of  provision 
pf  my  lord's.  So,  after  some  deliberation  and  consultation,  in  the 
ordering  of  the  king's  business,  now  in  hand,  by  his  commission,  and 
articles  of  his  arabassage,  wl^ich  being  read,  it  was  determined,  that 
the  king,  and  the  good  queen,  his  lawful  wife,  should  be  judged  at 
Bridewell,  and  in  Black-friars,  and,  some  place  thereabouts,  the 
court  to  be  kept,  for  the  disputation  and  determination  of  the  causes, 
and  differences,  between  the  king  and  the  queen,  where  they  were  to 
repair  before  these  two  legates,  who  sat  as  judges;  before  \yhom  ^q 
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king  and  queen  were  cited;  '&nd  summoned  to  appear,  wbich  was  a 
sttange  sight,  and  Ui'e  newest  device  that  ever  was  heard  or  read  of  in 
a^y  story  or  chronicle :  a  king  and  a  queen  to  be  compelled  to  appear 
in  a  court,  as  common  persons,  within  their  own  realm  and  dominions, 
and  to  abide  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  their  subjectS|  being  a  prero- 
gative belonging  to  Sie  royal  diadem. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


i     • 


A  tun  Court  erected  to  determine  the  Kinf^s  Case^  two  Cardinalt  bemg 
JudgeSy  kavmg  Power  to  convene  the  Kmg  and  Queen,  and  the  Istae 
thereof. 

IT  it  a  wonderful  thing  to  consider  the  strength  of  princesT  will^ 
when  they  are  bent  to  have  their  pleasure  fulfilled,  wherein  no  reaion" 
ble  persuasions  will  serve  the  turn ;  how  little  do  they  regard  Ae 
dangerous  sequels  that  may  ensue  as  well  to  themselves  as  to  their  rab* 
jects.  And,  amongst  all  things,  there  is  nothing  that  makes  them  mors 
wilful  than  carnal  love,  and  various  affecting  of  voluptuous  desires^ 
wherein  nothing  could  be  of  greater  experience  than  to  see  what  inven* 
tions  wprc  furnished,  what  laws  were  enacted,  what  costly  edificei  of 
noble  and  ancient  monasteries  were  there  overthrown,  what  diversities 
of  opinions  then  arose,  what  extortions  were  then  committed,  how 
many  learned  and  good  men  were  then  put  to  death,  and  what  alter- 
ations of  good  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  charitable  foundations,  wera 
turned  from  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  the  utter  destruction  and  dcM>^ 
lation,  almost  to  the  subversion,  of  this  noble  realm. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  to  understand  the  things  that  since  have  hap- 
pened to  this  land,  the  proof  whereof  hath  taught  all  us  Englishmen 
lamentable  experience.  If  men's  eyes  be  not  blind,  they  may  see,  and, 
if  their  ears  be  not  stopped,  they  may  hear ;  and  if  pity  be  not  exiled, 
their  hearts  may  relent  and  lament  at  the  sequel  of  this  murdinate  loMe^ 
altho'  it  lasted  but  a  while.  *  O  Lord  God,  withhold  thina  indignation 
from  us/ 

You  shall  understand,  as  I  said  before,  that  there  was  a  court  erected 
at  Black-friars,  London,  where  these  two  cardinals  sat  as  jodgei :  NoW 
will  I  describe  unto  you  the  order  of  the  court* 

First,  there  were  many  tables  and  benches  set  in  manner  of  a  coll^ 
sistory,  one  seat  being  higher  than  another  for  the  judges  aloft ;  above 
them  three  degrees  high  was  a  cloth  of  estate  hanged,  and  a  chair  royal 
under  the  same,  wherein  sat  the  king,  and  some  distance  off  sat  the 
queen,  and  at  the  judges'  feet  sat  the  scribes  and  officers  for  the  execQ^ 
tion  of  the  process  ;  the  chief  scribe  was  doctor  Stevens,  after  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  apparitor,  who  was  called  doctor  of  the  court,  wai 
one  Cooke  of  Westminster.  Then  before  the  king  and  the  judges  sat  Ae 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  doctor  Warham,  and  all  other  bishops; 
there  stood,  at  both  ends  within,  counsellors  learned  in  the  spiritual 
laws,  as  well  on  the  king^s  side,  as  the  queen's  side,  Dr.  SampsODi  after- 
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wards  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Dr^  Hall,  after  bishop  uf  Worcester^ 
with  divers  others ;  and  proctors  in  the,s%me  law  were  Dr.  Peter,  whp 
was  afterwards  chief  secretary,  and  doctor  Tregunmill,  with  divert 
others.  , 

.,  Now,  on  the  other  side,  there  were  council  6>r  tiie  queen,  Dr.  Fisher 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and.Drp  Standish.  biphop  of  Sit*  Asaph  in  Walef, 
two  brave  noble  divines,  especially  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  very 
godly  man,  whose  death  many  noblemen  and  many  worthy  divines  much 
lamented,  who  lost  his  head  about,  this  qause,  before  it  was  ended, 
upon  Tower-hill ;  as  also  another  ancient  doctor  called  doctor  Ridley, 
a  little  man  but  a  great  divine.  The  court  being  thus  ordered,  as  is 
before  expressed,  the  judges  commanded  the  cryer  to  proclaim  silence, 
whilst  the  commission  was  both  read  to  the  court  and  to  the  people 
there  assembled:  That  done^  and  silepce  being  again  proclaimed*  the 
scribes  commanded  .the  cryer  to  call  King  Henry  of  England  ;  where- 
unto  the  king  answqred  and  said,  Here :  then  called  he  again  the  queen 
of  England,  by  che  mme  of  Catharine,  queen  of  England,  Come  into 
fhe  court, .  &c.  Who.  made  no  answer  thereunto,  but  rose  immediately 
out  of  her  .cbajr  where  she  sat;  and,  because  :she  could  not  come  to 
the  king  directly,  by  reason  of  the  distance,  therefore  she  came  rouod 
about  the  court  to  the  king,  and  kneels  down  at  his  feet,  saying  these 
words  in  broken  English,  as  followeth : 

Sir,  quoth  she,  I  beseech  you  do  me  justice  and  right,  and  take  some 
pity  upon  me,  for  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger,  born  out  of  your 
dominions,  having  here  no  indifferent  council,  and  less  assurance  of 
friendship.  Alas!  sir,  hpw  have  I  offended  you?  What  offence  have 
I  given  you,  intending  to  abridge  me  of  life  in  this  sort  ?  I  take  God  to 
witness,  I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  loyal  wife,  ever  conformable  to 
your  will  and  pleasure ;  never  did  I  contrary  or  gainsay  your  mind»  but 
always  submitted  myself  ii|  all  things,  wherein  you  had  any  delight  or 
dalliance,  whether  it  were  little  or  much,  without  grudging  or  any 
sign  of  discontent :  I  have  loved  for  your  sake  all  men  whom  you  have 
loved,  whether  I  had  cause  or  ipt,  were  they  friends  or  foes ;  1  have 
been  your  wife  this  twenty  years,  by  whom  you  had  many  children : 
And,  when  I  first  came  to  your  bed,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  was  a 
virgin ;  whether  it  were  true  or  no,  1  put  it  to  your  conscience.  If 
there  be  any  cause  that  you  can  alledge,  either  of  dishonesty,  or  of  any 
other  matter,  lawful  to  put  me  from  you,  I  am  willing  to  depart  with 
shame  and  rebuke;  but,  if  there  be  none^  then  I  pray  you  let  me  have 
justice  at  your  hands. 

*  The  king  your  father  was  a  man  of  such  an  excellent  wit  in  his 
time,  that  lie  was  accounted  a  second  Solomon ;  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
my  father  Ferdinand,  was  taken  for  one  of  the  wisest  kings  that  reigned 
in  Spain  these  many  years*.  So  they  were  both  wise  men  and  noble 
princes;  and  it  is  no  question  but  thoy  had  wise  counsellors  of  either 
realm,  as  be  now  at  thb  day,  who  thought  not,  at  the  marriage  pf 
you  and  me,  to  hear  wjiat  new  devices  are  now.  invented  against  me,  to 
cause  me  to  stand  to  the  order  of  this « court.  And  I  -  conceive  you  do 
me  much  wrong,  nay  you  condenm  me.  for  not  answering,  having  no 
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council  but  such  as  you  have  assigned  me:  You  must  consider  that 
they  cannot  be  indifferent  on  my  part,  being  your  owa  subjects,  and 
such  as  you  have  made  choice  of  out  of  your  own  council,  wheie>* 
unto  they  arc  privy,  and  dare  not  disclose  your  pleasure. 

'  Therefore,  I  must  humbly  beseech  you,  to  spare  me,  until  I  know 
how  my  friends  in  Spain  will  advise  me:  But,  if  you  will  not,  then 
let  your  pleasure  be  done/ 

And  with  that  she  rose,  making  a  courtesy  to  the  king,  and  departed 
from  thence,  all  the  people  thinking  she  would  have  returned  again  to 
her  former  scat;  but  she  went  presently  out  of  the  court,  leaning  npon 
the  arm  of  one  of  her  servants,  who  was  her  general  receiver,  one  Mr. 
Griffith. 

The  king,  seeing  that  she  was  ready  to  go  out  of  the  court,  com- 
manded the  cryer  to  call  her  again  by  these  words,  Catharine,  queen 
of  England,  come  into  court.  Lo,  quoth  Mr.  Griffith,  you  are 
called  again.  Go  on,  quoth  she,  it  is  no  matter:  It  b  no  indifieicot 
court  for  me,  therefore  I  will  not  tarry;  go  on  your  way;  and  so  they 
departed,  without  any  further  answer  at  that  time,  or  any  appeaianoe 
in  any  other  court  after  that. 

The  king,  seeing  she  was  departed  thus,  and  considering  her  wordi^ 
said  to  the  audience  these  few  words  in  effect : 

Forasmuch,  quoth  he,  as  the  queen  is  gone,  I  will  in  her  afaience 
declare  unto  you  all :  She  hath  been  to  me  a  true  obedient  wife,  and 
as  comfortable  as  I  could  wish  or  desire;  she  hath  all  the  virtues  and 
good  qualities  that  belong  to  a  woman  of  her  dignityp  or  in  any  of 
meaner  estate;  her  conditions  will  well  declare  the  same. 

Then,  quoth  the  cardinal,  I  humbly  beseech  your  highness,  to 
declare  unto  this  audience,  whether  I  have  been  the  first  and  chief 
mover  of  this  matter  unto  your  highness,  or  no,  for  I  am  much  sus- 
pected of  all  men. 

My  lord  cardinal,  quoth  the  king,  you  have  rather  advised  me  to 
the  contrary,  than  been  any  mover  of  the  same.  The  special  cause 
that  moved  me  in  this  matter,  is  a  certain  scruple  that  pricked  my 
conscience,  upon  certain  words  spoken  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne^  the 
French  ambassador,  who  came  hither  to  consult  of  a  marriage  between 
the  princess  our  daughter,  the  lady  Mary,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
second  son  to  the  king  of  France;  and,  upon  resolution  and  determin- 
ation, he  desired  respite  to  advertise  the  king  his  master  thereof,  .whether 
our  daughter  Mary  should  be  legitimate,  in  respect  of  my  manisAB 
with  this  woman,  being  sometime  my  brother's  wife :  which  worn, 
1  pondering,  begot  such  a  scruple  in  my  conscience,  that  I  was  much 
troubled  at  it,  whereby  I  thought  myself  in  danger  of  God's  heavy  di^ 
pleasure  and  indignation ;  and  the  rather,  because  he  sent  us  no  issue 
male,  for  all  the  issue  male  that  I  have  had  by  my  wife  died  inconti- 
nently after  they  came  into  the  world,  wbich  caused  me  to  fear  God'i 
displeasure  in  that  particular.  Thus,  my  conscience  being  tossed  in 
that  wave  of  troublesome  doubts,  and  partly  in  despair  to  have  any 
otiier  issue,  than  I  bad  already  by  this  lady,  my  now  wife;  it  behoved 
me  to  consider  the  estate  of  this  realm,  and  the  danger  it  stands  in  ibr 
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lack  of  a  prince  to  succeed  me.  I  thought  it  therefore  good,  in  release 
of  this  mighty  burthen  on  my  conscience,  as  also  for  the  quiet  estate  of 
this  realm,  to  attempt  atrial  in  the  law  herein:  whether  I  might  law« 
fully  take  another  wife,  without  stain  of  carnal  concupiscence,  by 
which  God  may  send  more  issue,  in  case  thb  my  first  copulation  was 
not  good  ?  I  not  having  any  displeasure  in  the  person,  or  age  of  the 
queen,  with  whom  I  could  be  well  contented  to  continue,  if  our  mar* 
riage  may  stand  with  the  law  of  God,  as  with  any  woman  alive;  in 
which  point  consisteth  all  the  doubt  that  we  go  about,  now  to  know  by 
the  leanied  wisdom  of  you  our  prelates  and  pastors,  of  this  realm  and 
dominion,  now  here  assembled  for  that  purpose,  to  whole  consciences 
and  learning  I  have  conunitted  the  care  and  judgment,  according  to 
which  I  will,  God  willing,  be  well  contented  to  submit  myself,  and 
obey  the  same.  And,  when  my  conscience  was  so  troubled,  I  moved 
It  to  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln,  in  confession,  then  being  my  ghostly 
father :  and,  forasmuch  as  you  were  then  in  some  doubt,  you  moved 
me  to  ask  counsel  of  the  rest  of  the  bishops ;  whereupon  I  moved  it 
to  you,  my  lord  cardinal,  to  have  your  license,  forasmuch  as  you  are 
metropolitan,  to  put  this  matter  in  question ;  and  so  I  did  to  all 
you,  my  lords,  to  which  you  all  granted  under  your  seals,  which  ia 
here  to  shew.  That  is  truth,  quo&  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  but  my  brothers  will  acknowledge  the  same.  No,  sir,  not 
so,  under  correction,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  for  you  have  not 
my  hand  and  seal.  No,  quoth  the  king.  Is  not  not  this  your  hand  and 
seal,  and  shewed  it  to  him  in  the  instrument  with  seals  ?  No,  forsooth, 
quoth  the  bishop  :  How  say  you  to  that,  quoth  the  king,  to  the  bishop 
of  Canterbury?  Sir,  It  is  his  hand  and  seal,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Can- 
terbury. No,  my  lord,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  indeed  you 
were  in  hand  with  me  to  have  both  my  hand  and  seal,  as  other  of  the 
lords  had  done ;  but  I  answered,  thafi  would  never  consent  to  any  such 
act,  for  it  was  much  against  my  conscience.  And  therefore  my  hand 
and  seal  shall  never  be  set  to  such  an  instrument,  God  willing,  with 
many  other  words  to  that  purpose.  You  say  truth,  quoth  the  bishop 
of  Canterbury,  such  words  you  used;  but  you  fully  xe&olved  at  tha 
last,  that  I  should  subscribe  your  name,  and  put  to  your  seal,  and  you 
would  allow  of  the  same;  all  which,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester, 
under  correction,  my  lord,  is  untrue.  Well,  quoth  the  king,  we  will 
not  stand  in  argument  with  you,  you  are  but  one.  And  so  the  king 
arose  up,  and  the  court  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  at  which 
time  the  cardinals  sat  again,  and  the  council  on  both  sides  were  there 
present  to  answer. 

The  king's  council  alledged  the  matrimony  not  good,  nor  lawful  at 
the  beginning,  because  of  the  carnal  copulation  that  Prince  Arthur  had 
with  the  queen:  this  matter  was  very  narrowly  scanned  on  that  side, 
and,  to  prove  the  carnal  copulation,  they  had  many  reasons  and  simi* 
litudes  of  truth;  and  being  answered  negatively  again,  on  the  other 
side,  it  seemed  that  all  their  former  allegations  were  doubtful  to  be 
tried,  and  that  no  man  knew.  '  Yes,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester, 
I  know  the  truth.  How  can  you  know  tha  truth,  quoth  the  cardinal, 
more  than  any  other  person^    Yes,  forsOQtb,  my.  lord,  quoth  hf,  1 
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know  diBt  God  is  the  truth  itself,  and  never  saith  but  truth|  bnd  he 
saith  thus :  Quos  Deus  conjunxit,  homo  turn  teparet.  And,  forasmuch 
as  this  marriage  was  joined,  and  made  by  God  to  a  good  intent,  there- 
fore, I  said,  1  knew  the  truth,  and  that  man  cannot  break  upon  any 
wilful  action,  which  God  hath  made  and  constituted.  So  much  do  aU 
faithful  men  know,  quoth  my  lord  cardinal,  as  well  as  you,  therefoiep 
this  reason  is  not  sufficient  in  this  case;  for  the  king's  council  doalledge 
many  presumptions,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  lawful  at  the  begianingi 
Ergo,  it  was  not  ordained  by  God,  for  God  doth  nothing  without  a 
good  end ;  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but,  if  the  presumption! 
be  true,  which  they  alledge  to  be  most  true,  then  the  conjunction  nei- 
ther was,  nor  could  be  of  God  ;  therefore  1  say  unto  you,  my  lord  of 
Rochester,  you  know  not  the  truth,  unless  you  can  avoid  their  pre- 
sumptions upon  just  reasons/ 

*  Then,'  quoth  Dr.  Ridley,  Ht  is  a  great  shame  and  dishonour  to 
this  honourable  presence,  that  any  such  presumptions  should  be 
allcdged  in  this  open  Court.'  ^  What,'  quoth  my  lord  cardinal, 
'  Domine  Doctor  Bjeverende/  '  No,  my  lord,,  there  belongs  on  lever- 
encc  to  this  matter,  for  an  unreverent  matter  may  be  unieveiently 
answered ;'  and  so  loft  off,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  other  matteck 

Thus  passed  this  court  from  session  to  session,,  and  day  to  dajpliU 
a  certain  day  the  king  sent  for  the  cardinal  to  Bridewell,  who  went  .intp 
the  privy-chamber  to  him  where  he  W4is,  about  an  hour,  and  then  d^ 
parted  from  the  king,  and  went  to  Westminster  in  his  barge;  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  being  with  him,  said,  Mt  is  a  hot  day  to-day/  *  Yt^! 
quoth  the  cardinal,  *  if  you  had  been  as  well  chafed  as  I  have  been 
within  this  hour,  you  would  say  you  were  very  hot.'  My  lord  W) 
sooner  came  home,  but  he  went  to  bed,  where  he  had  not  laid  aboFB 
two  hours,  but  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire,  Mrs.  Aone'Bullen's  father,  cane  .to 
speak  with  him  from  the  king;  my  lord  commanded  he  should  be 
brought  to  his  bcdVside,  who  told  him,  it  was  the  kin^s  mind  he 
should  forthwith  go  with  the  cardinal  to  the  queen,  bong  then  at 
Bridewell,  in  her  chamber,  and  to  persuade  her^  through  their  wii* 
doms,  to  put  the  whole  matter  into  the  king*s  own  hands,  by  her 
consent;  which  should  br  much  better  for  her  honour,  than.itaod 
to  the  trial  at  law,  and  thereby  be  condemned,  which  would  tend  much 
to  her  dishonour  and  discredit. 

To  perform  the  king's  pleasure,  my  lord  said  he  was  ready,  and  M 
prepared  to  go:  '  But,'  quoth  hefunher  to  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire,  'yon, 
and  others  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  have  put  fancies  into  the  head 
of  the  king,  whereby  you  trouble  all  the  n'alm,  but,  at  the  length, 
you  will  get  but  small  thanks,  both  of  God  and  the  world;'  with  many 
other  earnest  words  and  reasons,  which  did  cause  my  Lord  of  Willihin 
to  be  silent,  kneeling  by  my  lord's  bed's-side,  and,  in  conclusion,  d» 
parted. 

And  then  my  lord  rose,  and  took  his  barge,  and  went  to  Bath-howth 
to  Cardinal  Carapainc's,  and  so  went  together  to  Bridewell,  to  dw 
queen's  lodgings,  she  being  then  in  her  chamber  of  presence ;  diey  told 
the  gentleman-usher,  that  they  came  to  speak  with  the  queen'a  _ 
who  told  the  queen,  the  cardinals  wore  cone  to  qpeak  with  her^ 
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she  rose  up,  having  a  skaiu  of  red  silk  about  her  neck,  being  at  work 
with  her  maids,  and  came  to  the  cardinals,  where  they  staid,  attend- 
ing her  coming,  at  whose  approach,  quoth  she:  *  Alack,  my  lords, 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  attended  on  me  so  long ;  what  is  your  plea- ' 
sures  with  me?  *  If  it  please  yoiir  grace/  quoth  the  cardinal, '  to  go  to 
your  privy-chamber,  we  will  shew  you  the  cause  of  our  coming.' 

*  My  lord,'  said  she,  '  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  speak  it 
openly  before  all  these  folk,  for  I  fear  nothing  that  you  can  say  to  nn?, 
or  against  me,  but  that  I  am  willing  all  the  world  should  both  see  and 
hear  it,  and,  therefore,  speak  your  minds  openly/ 

Then  began  my  lord  to  speak  to  her  in  latin :  *  Nay,  good  my 
lord,  speak  to  me  in  English/  quoth  she,  '  although  I  do  understand 
tome  latin/  ^  Forsooth,'^  quoth  my  lord,  '  good  madam,  if  it  please 
your  grace,  we  come  both  to  know  your  mind,  what  you  are  disposed 
to  do  in  this  matter,  and  also  to  declare  to  you,  secretly,  our  counsels 
and  opinions,  which  we  do  for  very  «eal  and  obedience  to  your  grace? 
'  My  lords/  quoth  she,  *  I  thank  you  for  your  good-wills,  but  to 
make  answer  to  your  requests  I  cannot  so  suddenly ;  for  I  was  set  ' 
amongst  my  maids  at  work,  little  thinking  of  any  such  matter,  whcrcirv 
is  requisite  some  deliberation,  and  a  better  head  than  mine  to  make  an- 
swer; for  I  need  couuselin  this  case,  which  concerns  me  so  near,  and 
friends  here  I  have  none,  they  are  in  Spain,  in  my  own  country :  also, 
my  lords,  I  am  a  poor  woman,  of  too  weak  a  capacity  to  ans^i^'ei*  such 
noble  persons  of  wisdom  as  you  are,  in  so  weighty  a  matter.  And, 
therefore,  I  pray  you,  be  good  to  me,  a  woman  destitute  of  friendship 
here  in  a  foreign  region,  and  your  counsel  I  also  shall  be  glad  to  hcar^ 
and  therewith  she  took  my  lord  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  her 
privy- chamber,  with  the  other  cardinal,  where  they  staid  a  while,  and 
I  heard  her  voice  loud,  but  what  she  said,  I  know  not. 

This  done,  they  went. to  the  king,  and  made  a  relation  unto  hSm  of 
the  passages,  between  the  queen  and  them,  and  so  they  departed. 

This  strange  case  proceeded,  and  went  forward  from  court*day  to 
courtrday,  until  it  came  to  that,  that  every  man  expected  to  hear 
judgment  given,  at  which  time,  all  their  proceedings  were  openly  read 
in  latin ;  that  done,  the  king's  council,  at  the  bar,  moved  for  judgment; 
quoth  Cardinal  Campaine,  *  I  will  not  give  judgment  until  1  have 
related  the  whole  proceedings  to  the  pope,  whose  counsel  and  com* 
mandment,  I  will,  in  this  case,  observe :  The  matter  is  too  high  for  us 
to  give  hasty  judgment,  considering  the  persons,  and  the  doubtful 
occasions  alledged,  and  also  whose  commissioners  we  are,  by  whose 
authority  we  sit. 

'  It  is  good  reason,  therefore,  that  we  make  our  chief  Lord  of  Counsel 
acquainted  with  the  same,  before  we  proceed  to  judgment  definitive r 
I  came  not  to  please  for  any  favour,  reward,  or  fear,  of  any  person  alive,, 
be  he  king,  or  otherwise;  I  have  no  such  respect  to  the  person,  diat  I 
should  offend  my  conscience.  And  the  party-defimdant  will  make  no 
answer  here,  but  rather  dOth  appeal  from  us ;  I  am  an  old  man,  both 
weak  and  sickly,  and  look  every  day  for  death:  what  shall  it  avail 
me,  to  put  my  soul  in  danjer  of  (rod's  displeasure,  to  my  ytter  daipna- 
VOL.  rv.  L  1 
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tion,  for  the  favour  of  any  prince  in  this  world?  My  being  here  it  only 
to  M>e  justice  administered,  according  to  my  conscience. 

'  The  defendant  supposeth  that  we  be  not  indifferent  judges,  conuder* 
ing  the  king's  high  dignity  and  authority  within  this  realm.  And,  we 
being  both  his  subjects,  she  thinks  we  will  not  do  herju&tice;  and, 
therefore,,  to  avoid  all  these  ambiguities,  I  adjourn  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
from  whence  our  jurisdiction  is  arrived  ;  -  for,  if  we  should  go  further 
than  our  commiision  doth  warrant  us,  it  wore  bat  a  folly,  and  blame- 
worthy, because  then  we  shall  be  breakers  of  the  orders,  from  whom 
we  have,  as  I  said,  our  authority  derived/  and  so  the  court  waa  dis- 
solved, and  no  more  done. 

Thereupon,  by  the  king»  commandment,  stepped  up  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and,  with  a  haughty  countenance,  uttered  these  words: 

^  It  was  never  thus  in  England,  until  we  had  cardinals  amongst  us/ 

Which  words  were  set  forth  with  such  vchemency,  that  all  men 
marvelled  what  he  intended,  the  duke  futhcr  expressing  some  oppro- 
brious words. 

My  Lord  Cardinal,  perceiving  his  vehemency,  soberly  said,  '  Sir, 
of  all  men  in  this  realm,  you  have  least  cause  to  dispraise  cardinals; 
for,  if  I  poor  cardinal  had  not  been,  you  should  not,  at  this  present, 
have  had  a  head  on  your  shoulders,  wherewith  to  make  such  a  brag  in 
despight  of  us,  who  wish  you  no  harm,  neither  have  ^ven  you  buch 
cause  to  be  offended  with  us.  t  would  have  you  think,  my  lord,  I, 
and  my  brother,  wish  the  king  as  much  happiness,  and  the  realm  a» 
much  honour,  wealth,  and  peace,  as  you,  or  any  other  subject,  of  what 
degree  soever  he  be,  within  this  realm,  aiid  would  as  gladly  accomplish 
his  lawful  desires. 

*  And  now,  my  lord,  I  pray  you,  shew  me  what  you  would  do  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  if  you  were  one  of  the  king's  commissioners,  in  a  foreign, 
region,  about  some  weighty  matter,  the  consultation  whereof  was  Yeiy 
doubtful  to  be  decided  :  Would  you  not  advertise  the  king's  majesty, 
before  you  went  through  with  the  same  ?  I  doubt  not  but  you  would, 
and,  therefore,  abate  your  malice  and  spight,  and  consider  that  we  are 
commissioners  for  a  time,  and  cannot,  by  vertue  of  a  commission,  pro- 
ceed to  judgment,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
authority,  and  license  obtaind  from  him,  who  is  the  pope. 

*  Therefore  do  we  neither  more  nor  less,  than  our  commission  allows 
us ;  and,  if  any  man  will  be  offended  with  us,  he  is  an  unwise  man;' 
therefore  pacify  yourself,  my  lord,  and  speak  like  a  man  of  honour 
and  wisdom,  or  hold  your  peace ;  speak  not  reproachfully  of  your 
friends,  you  best  know  what  friendship  I  have  shewn  you:  I  never  dif 
reveal  to  any  person,  till  now,  either  to  my  own  praise  or  your  dis*' 
honour.'  WheR'upon  the  duke  went  away,  and  said  no  more,  being.' 
much  discontented. 

'i'his  matter  continued  thus  a  long  season,  and  the  king  was  indis- 
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pleasure  against  my  Lord  Cardinal,  because  his  suit  had  no  better  sue* 
cess  to  his  purpose. 

Notwithstanding,  the  cardinal  excused  himself,  by  his  commission, 
which  gave  him  no  authority  to  proceed  to  judgment,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  pOpe,  who  reserved  the  same  to  himself.  At  last' 
they  were  advertised,  by  a  post,  that  they  should  take  deliberation  in 
the  matter,  until  his  council  were  opened,  which  should  not  be  till 
Bartholomew-tide  next. 

The  king,  thinking  it  would  be  too  long  before  it  would  be  determin** 
ed,  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  pope,  to  persuade  him  to  shew  so  much 
favour  to  his  majesty,  as  that  it  might  be  sooner  determined. 

On  this  ambassage  went  Dr.  Stephen  Gardener,  then  called  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Steven,  secretary  to  the  king,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win* 
Chester.  This  ambassador  staid  there  till  the  latter  end  of  summer,  of 
whose  return  you  shall  hereafter  hear,  x 


CHAP.  XV«. 

Of  certain  Passages  conducing  to  tlte  CardinaVs  FalL 

.'  •  •       ' 

NOW  the  kiiig  commanded  the  queen  to  be  removed  from  the 
court,  and  sent  to  another  plac^;  and  presently  after  the  king  rode  on 
progress,  and  had  in  his  company  Mistress  Anne  Bullcn ;  in  whiclv 
time  Cardinal  Campainc  made  suit  to  be  discharged,  and  sent  home  to 
Rome ;  and,  in  the  interim,  returned  Mr.  Secretary  ;  and  it  was  con* 
eluded,  that  my  lord  should  come  to  the  king  to  Grafton  in  Nor*^ 
thamptonshire ;  as  also  Cardinal  Campaine,  being  a  stranger,  should  be 
conducted  thither  by  my  Lord  Cardinal.  And  sOj  the  next  Sunday^ 
there  were  divers  opinions  that  the  king  would  not  speak  with  my  lord  ; 
whereupon  there  were  many  great  wagers  laid* 

These  two  prelates  being  come  to  the  court,  and  alighting,  expected 
to  be  received  of  the  great  officers,  as  the  manner  was,  but  they  found 
the  contrary :  nevertheless,  because  the  Cardinal  Campaine  was  a 
stranger,  the  officers  met  him  with  staves  in  their  hands  in  the  out* 
ward  court,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  his  lodging  prepared  for  him  f 
and,  after  n;iy  lord  had  brought  him  to  his  lodging,  he  departed^ 
thinking  to  have  gone  to  his  chamber,  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  But  it 
was  told  him,  he  had  no  lodging  Or  chamber  appointed  for  him  in  the 
court ;  which  news  did  much  astonish  him. 

Sir  Henry  Norris,  who  was  then  groom  of  the  stool^  came  unto 
him,  and  desired  him  to  take  his  chamber  for  a  while^  until  another 
was  provided  for  him ;  for,  I  assure  you,  here  is  but  little  room  in  this 
house  for  the  king,  and  therefore,  I  humbly  beseech  your  grace,  accept 
of  mine  for  a  season.  My  lord,  thanking  him  for  bis  courtesy,  went 
to  his  chamber,  where  he  shifted  his  riding  apparel. 

In  the  mean  time  came  divers  noblemen  of  his  friends  to  welcome 
him  to  the  court,  by  whom  my  lord  vras  advertised  of  all  thing?  touch*- 
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^ng  the  kino's  favour  or  displeasure ;  i^nd,  being  thui  informed  of  the 
cause  thereof,   he  was  more  able  to  excuse  himself* 

So  my  lord  made  him  ready,  and  went  to  the  chamber  of  pmenc^ 
with  the  other  cardinal,  where  the  lords  of  the  council  stood  all  of  ^ 
row  in  order  in  the  chamber,  and  saluted  them  both :  And  there  were 
present  many  gentlemen,  which  came  on  purpose  to  observe  the  meet- 
ing and  countenance  of  the  king  to  my  Lord  Cardinal.  Then,  immedi- 
ately after,  ihe  king  came  into  the  chamber  of  presence,  standing  under 
the  cloth  of  state. 

Then  my  Lord  Cardinal  took  Cardinal  Campaine  by  the  hand,  and 
kneeled  down  before  the  king,  but  what  he  said  unto  him,  I  know  not, 
but  his  countenance  was  amiable,  and  his  majesty  stooped  down,  and 
with  both  his  hands  took  him  up,  and  then  took  him  by  the  band,  and 
went  to  the  window  with  biro,  and  there  talked  with  him  a  good 
while. 

Then,  to  have  beheld  the  countenance  of  the  lords  and  noblemen  that 
had  laid  wagers,  it  would  have  made  you  smile,  especially  thoie  that 
had  laid  their  money  that  the  king  would  not  speak  with  him. 

Thus  they  were  deceived,  for  the  king  was  in  earnest  discourse  with 
him,  insomuch  that  I  could  hear  the  king  say.  How  can  this  be,  is  not 
this  your  hand  ?  and  pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  own  bosom,  and  shewed 
the  same  to  my  lord.  And,  as  i  perceived,  my  lord  so  answeivd  the 
same,  that  the  king  had  no  more  to  say ;  but  said  to  my  lord.  Go  to 
your  dinner,  and  take  my  Lord  Cardinal  to  keep  you  company,  and 
after  dinner  I  will  speak  further  with  you,  and  so  they  depaited.  And 
the  king  that  day  dined  with  Mbtress  Anne  Bullen  in  her  chamber. 

Then  was  there  set  up  in  the  presence  chamber  a  table  for  my  lord, 
and  other  lords  of  the  council,  where  they  dined  together;  and  sitting 
at  dinner  telling  of  divers  matters.  The  king  should  do  well,  quoih  my 
Lord  Cardinal,  to  send  his  bishops  and  chaplains  home  to  their  cores 
and  benefices.  Yea,  marry,  quoth  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  and  so  it  were 
meet  for  you  to  do  also.  I  would  be  very  well  contented  therewith,  if 
it  were  the  king's  pleasure  to  license  me,  with  his  grace's  leave,  to  go  to 
my  cure  at  Winchester.  Nay,  quoth  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  to  your 
benefice  at  York,  where  your  greatest  honour  and  charge  is.  £vea  m 
it  shall  please  the  king,  quoth  my  Lord  Cardinal ;  and  so  they  Ml 
upon  other  discourses.  For,  indeed,  the  nobility  were  loth  he  shoaU 
be  so  near  the  king,  as  to  continue  at  Winchester.  Immediately  after 
dinner  they  fell  to  council  till  the  waiters  had  also  dined. 

I  heard  it  reported  by  those  that  waited  on  the  king  at  dinner,  tiial 
Mistress  Anne  Bullen  was  offended  as  much  as  she  durst,  that  thekiag 
did  so  graciously  entertain  my  Lord  Cardinal:  Saying,  sir,  is  it  not  a 
marvellous  thing  to  see  into  what  great  debt  and  danger  he  hath  broiight 
you,  with  all  your  subjects?  How  so,  quoth  the  king  ?  fimooth,  qoolk 
she,  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  your^hole  realm  of  England,  wcfftba 
hundred  pounds,  but  be  hath  indebted  you  to  him,  meaning  of  kiai^ 
which  the  king  had  of  his  subjects.  Well,  well,  quoth  the  kin^  'foe 
that  matter  there  was  no  blame  in  him,  for  I  know  that  matter  better 
than  you,  or  any  else. 

Nay,  quoth  she,  besides  that,  what  exploits  hatb  he  wroagbt  !■ 
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several  parts .  and  places  of  this  realm,  to  your  great  slander  and  dis* 
grace?  There  is  iiewr  a  nobleman^  but,  if  he  had  done  half  so  much 
as  he  hath  done,  -were  well  worthy  to  lose  his  head.  Yea,  if  my  Lord 
of  Norfolk,  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  my  Esther,  or  any  other  man,  had 
done  much  less  than  he  hath  done,  they  should  have  lost  their  heads 
before  this. 

Then  I  perceive,  quoth  the  king,  you  are  none  of  my  Lord  Cardinal's 
friends.  Why,  sir,  quoth  she,  I  have  no  cause,  nor  any  that  love  you. 
No  more  hath  your  grace,  if  you  drd  well  consider  his  indirect  and  un-> 
lawful  doings. 

By  that  time  the  waiters  had  dined,  and  took  up  the  table,  and  so  for 
that  time  ended  their  communication. 

You  may  perceive  by  this,  how  the  old  malice  was  not  forgotten ; 
but  begins  lo  kindle  and  be  set  on  Are^  which  was  stirred  by  his  ancient 
enemies,  whom  I  have  formerly  named  in  this  treatise. 

The  king,  for  that  time,  departed  from  Mistress  Anne  Bullcn,  and 
came  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  and  called  for  my  lord,  and,  in  the 
great  window,  had  a  long  discourse  with  him,  but  o^  what,  I  know 
not:  Afterwards  the  king  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the 
privy-chamber,  and  sat  in  consultation  with  him  all  alone,  without 
any  other  of  the  lords,  till  it  was  dark  night ;  which  blanked  all  his 
enemies  very  sore,  who  had  no  other  way  but  by  Mistress  Anne  Bullen, 
in  whom  was  all  their  trust  and  affiance  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
enterprises ;  for,  without  her,  they  feared  all  their  purposes  would  be 
frustrated. 

Now  at  night  was  warning  ^ven  me,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
my  lord  to  lodge  in  the  court ;  so  that  I  was  forced  to  provide  my 
lord  a  lodging  in  the  country,  about  Easton,  at  one  Mr.  Empston's 
house,  where  my  lord  came  to  supper  by  torch-light,  being  late 
before  my  lord  parted  from  the  king,,  who  willed  him  to  resort  to  him 
in  the  morning,  for  that  he  would  talk  farther  with  him  about  the 
same  matter ;  and  in  the  morning  my  lord  came  again,  at  whose  cotn^ 
ing  the  king's  majesty  was  ready  to  ride,  willing  my  lord  to  consult 
Vk^th  the  lords  in  his  absence,  and  said  he  would  not  talk  with  him,  com* 
manding  my  lord  to  depart  with  Cardinal  Campaine,  who  had  already 
taiten  his  leave  of  the  king. 

This  sudden  departure  of  the  king's  was  the  especial  labour  of 
Mistress  Anne  Bullen,  who  rode  with  him  purposely  to  draw  him 
away,  because  he  should  not  return  till  the  departure  of  the  cardinals. 
The  king  rode  that  morning  to  view  a  piece  of  ground  to  make  a  park 
of,  which  was  afterwards,  and  is  at  this  time  tiallod  HarewcU  Park, 
where  Mistress  Anne  had  provi<lcd  him  a  place  to  dine  in,  fearing  his 
return  before  my  lord  cardinal's  departure. 

So  my  lord  rode  away  after  dinner  with  Cardinal  Campaine,  who 
took  his  journey  towards  Rome,  with  the  king's  reward,  but  what  it 
was  I  am  not  certain. 

After  their  departure,  it  was  told  theking,  that  Cardinal  Campaine 
was  departed,  and  had  great  treasure  with  him  of  my  lord  cardinal's 
of  England,  to  be  conveyed  in  great  sums  to  Rome,  whither  they 
surmi^  he  would  secretly  repair  out  of  this  realm.     Insomuch,  that 
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tboy  caused  a  post  to  ride  after  the  cardinal  to  search  him,  who  over- 
took him  at  Calais,  and  staid  him  until  search  was  made;  hut  theiiD 
was  found  no  more  than  was  received  of  the  king  for  a  reward. 

Now,  after  Cardinal  Campaine  was  gone,  Michaelmas  term  drew 
on,  against  which  time  my  lord  cardinal  repaired  to  hit  house  at 
Westminster;  and,  when  the  term  began,  he  went  into  the  hall  in  such 
manner  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  and  sat  in  the  chancery,  being 
then  lord  chancellor  of  England,  after  which  day  he  never  sat  more ; 
the  next  day  he  staid  at  home  for  the  coming  of  my  Lords  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  who  came  not  that  day,  but  the  next :  And  did  declare 
unto  my  lord,  that  it  was  the  king^s  pleasure  he  should  surrender  up 
the  great  seal  of  England  into  their  hands,  and  that  he  should  depart 
unto  Ashur,  which  is  a  house  near  unto  Hampton-Court,  belon^og 
unto  the  bishoprick  of  Winchester. 

The  cardinal  demanded  of  them  to  see  their  commission  that  gave 
them  such  authority ;  who  answered  again,  they  were  sufficient  com- 
missioners, and  had  authority  to  do  no  less  from  the  king^s  own  mouth. 
Notwithstanding,  he  would  in  no  wise  agree  to  their  demand  in  that 
behalf,  without  further  knowledge  of  their  authority,  telling  them,  that 
the  great  seal  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  king's  own  person,  to  enjoy 
the  ministration  thereof,  together  with  the  chancellorship,  during  the 
term  of  his  life,  whereof,  for  surety,  he  had  the  king's  letters  patents  to 
shew;  which  matter  was  much  debated  between  him  and  the  dukes, 
with  many  great  words,  which  he  took  patiently,  insomuch  that  the 
Dukes  were  fain  to  depart  without  their  purpose  at  that  time,  and 
returned  to  Windsor  to  the  king ;  and,  the  next  day,  they  returned  to 
my  lord  with  the  kin^s  letters ;  whereupon,  in  obedience  to  the  kin^a 
command,  my  lord  delivered  to  them  the  broad  seal,  which  they 
brought  to  Wmdsor  to  the  king. 

Then  my  lord  called  his  officers  before  him,  and  took  account  of  all 
things  they  had  in  their  charge ;  and,  in  his  gallery,  were  set  divers 
tables,  upon  which  were  laid  divers  and  great  store  of  rich  ituflb,  as 
whole  pieces  of  silk  of  all  colours,  velvets,  sattins,  musks,  taflhtiei, 
grograros,  scarlets,  and  divers  rich  commodities.  Also,  there  were  one 
thousand  pieces  of  fine  hoUand,  and  the  hangings  of  the  gallery  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  cloth  of  silver,  and  rich  cloth  of  bodkin  of  diven 
colours,  which  were  hanged  in  expectation  of  the. king's  coming. 

Also,  of  one  side  of  the  gallery,  were  hanged  the  rich  suits  of  copci 
of  his  own  providing,  which  were  made  for  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Ipswich ;  they  were  the  richest  that  ever  I  saw  in  all  my  life :  Then 
had  he  two  chambers  adjoining  to  the  gallery,  the  one  most  commonly 
called  the  Gilt-Chamber,  the  oUier  the  Council-Chamber,  wherein  were 
set  two  broad  and  long  tables,  whereupon  were  set  such  abundant  of 
plate  of  all  sorts,  as  was  almost  incredible  to  be  believed,  a  great  part 
being  all  of  clean  gold;  and,  upon  every  table  and  cupboard  whare  tliB 
plate  was  set,  were  books,  importing  every  kind  of  plate,  with  the 
contents,  and  the  weight  thereof. 

Thus  were  all  things  furnished  and  prepared,  giving  the  charge  of 
the  said  stuff,  with  Other  things  remaining  in  every  office,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  king,  as  he  gave  charge ;   all  things  being  ordered  89  is  MhlB 
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rehearsed^  my  lord  prepared  to  depart^  and  resolved  to  go  by  water; 
but,  before  his  going,  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  being  h\%  treasurer,  came 
unto  him,  and  said,  Sir,  quoth  be,  I  am  sorry  for  your  grace,  for  I  hear 
you  are  straight  to  go  to  the  Tower :  Is  this  the  best  comfort,  quoth 
my  lord,  you  can  give  to  your  master  in  adversity  ?  It  hath  always 
been  your  inclination  to  be  light  of  credit,  and  -much  lighfer  in  report- 
ing of  lyes;  I  would  you  should  know,  Sir  William,  and  al4  those 
reporters  too,  that  it  is  untrue,  for  I  never  deserved  to  come  there ; 
although  it  hath  pleased  the  King  to  take  my  house  ready  furnished 
for  his  pleasure,  at  this  time,  I  would  all  the  world  should  know,  I 
have  nothing,  but  it  is  of  right  for  him,  and  of  him  I  received  all  that 
I  have ;  it  is  therefore  convenient  and  reasonable  to  tender  the  same  to 
him  again. 

Then  my  lord,  with  his  train  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  was 
no  small  company,  took  his  barge  at  his  privy  stairs,  and  went  by  water 
to  Putney,  at  which  time,  upon  the  Water,  were  abundance  of  boats 
filled  with  people,  expecting  to  have  seen  my  lord  cardinal  go  to  the 
Tower,  which  they  longed  to  see.  Oh !  wondering  and  new-fangled 
world  !  Is  it  not  a  time  to  consider  the  mutability  of  this  uncertain 
world  ?  For  the  common  people  ever  desire  things  for  novelty's  sake, 
which  after  turn  to^  their  small  profit  or  advantage.  For,  if  you  mark 
the  sequel,  they  had  small  cause  to  rejoice  at  his  fall ;  1  cannot  see, 
l)ut  all  men  in  favour  are  envied  by  the  common  people,  though  they 
do  minister  justice  truly. 

Thus  continued  tny  lord  at  Ashur  three  or  four  weeks,  without 
either  beds,  sheets,  table-cloths,  or  dishes  to  eat  their  meat  in,  or  where- 
with to  buy  any.  But  there  were  good  store  of  all  kind  of  victuals,  and 
of  beer,  and  wine  plenty;  but  afterwards  my  lord  borrowed  some  plate 
and  dishes  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. . 

Thus  continued  my  lord  in  this  strange  state  till  after  AlIha]lows« 
tide;  and  being  one  day  at  dinner,  Mr.  Cromwell  told  him,  That  he 
ought  in  conscience  to  consider  the  true  and  good  service  that  he  and 
other  of  his  servants  had  done  him,  who  never  forsook  him  in  weal  nor 
woe^  Then,  quoth  my  lord,  Alas^  Tom,  you  know  I  have  nothing  to 
give  you  nor  them,  which  makes  me  both  ashamed  and  sorry  that  I 
have  nothing  to  requite  your  faithful  services:  Whereupon  Mr.  Crom- 
well told  my  lord,  That  he  had  abundance  of  chaplains,  that  were  pre- 
ferred by  his  grace  to  benefices  of  some  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
others  five  hundred  pounds,  some  more  and  some  less ;  and  we  your 
poor  servants,  who  take  more  pains  in  one  day's  service,  than  all  your 
idle  chaplains  have  done  in  a  year;  and,  therefore,  if  they  will  not 
impart  liberally  to  you  in  your  great  indigence,  it  is  pity  they  should 
live,  and  all  the  world  will  have  them  in  indignation  lor  their  great 
ingratitude  to  their  master. 

Afterwards,  my  lord  commanded  me  to  call  all  his  gentlemen  and 
yeomen  up  in  the  great  chamber,  commanding  all  the  gentlemen  to 
stand  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  yeomen  on  the  left  side ;  at  last,  m^ 
lord  came  out  in  his  rochet,  upon  a  violet  gown,  like  a  bishop,  who 
went  with  his  chaplains  to  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  where  was  a 
great  window^  beholding  his  goodly  number  of  servants,  who  could  m^ 
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speak  to  them  until  the  tean  ran  down  hh  chaeki;  wbich,  bdng  p» 
ccivcd  of  bis  servants,  caused  fountains  of  tears  to  gosh  out  of  dieir 
sorrowful  eyes  in  such  sort,  aa  would  cause  any  heart  to  rdent 

At  last  my  lord  spoke  to  them  to  thb  effect  and  purpose,  aaying. 
Most  faithfnl  gentlemen,  and  true-hearted  yeomen»  I  much  lament 
that  in  my  prosperity  I  did  not  so  much  for  you  as  I  night  have  donc^ 
and  was  m  my  power  to  do ;  I  consider  that,  if  in  my  prosperity  I 
should  have  preferred  you  to  the  king,  then  should  I  have  inclined 
the  king's  servants  displeasure^  who  would  not  spare  to  report  behind 
my  hack,  that  there  could  no  office  in  the  court  escape  the  cardinal 
and  his  servants,  and  by  that  means  I  should  have  run  into  open  slan- 
der of  all  the  world ;  but  now  it  is  come  to  pass,  that  it  hath  pleased 
the  king  to  take  all  that  I  have  into  his  hands,  so  that  I  have  new 
nothing  to  give  you,  for  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  the  bare  doatlis  on 
my  back ;  with  many  other  words  in  their  praise :  And  so  he,  giTing 
them  all  hearty  thanks,  went  away;  and  afterwards  many  of  his 
servants  departed  from  him,  some  to  their  wives,  some  to  their  frieiids^ 
and  Mr.  Cromwell  to  London,  it  being  then  the  beginning  uf  the 
parliament* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  Cardinal  is  accused  of  High  Treason  in  the  ParUammt-Hanue^ 
against  which  Accusation^  Mr.  Cromwell  (late  Servant  to  Um^  hdmg 
a  Burgess  in  the  Parliament,  made  Defence. 

THE  aforesaid  Mr.  Cromwell,  after  his  departure  firom  my  knd, 
devised  with  himself  to  be  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  parliament: 
And,  being  at  London,  he  chanced  to  meet  one  Sir  Thomas  Russel, 
knight,  a  special  friend  of  hib,  whose  son  was  one  of  the  buigesses  of 
the  parliament,  of  whom,  by  means,  he  obtained  his  room,  and  sp  put 
his  feet  into  the  parliament-house;  and,  three  days  after  his  depaitwtt 
from  my  lord,  he  came  again  to  Ashur,  and,  I  being  there  with  ny  kmly 
he  said  unto  me,  with  a  pleasant  countenance :  1  have  adventured  my 
feet,  where  I  will  be  better  regarded  before  the  parliament  be  diMolved. 
And,  after  he  had  some  talk  with  my  lord,  he  made  haste  to  London, 
because  he  would  not  be  absent  from  the  parliament,  to  the  intent  ha 
might  acquaint  my  lord  what  was  there  objected  against  him,  thereby 
the  better  to  make  his  defence,  insomuch,  that  there  was  nothing  at  Jny 
time  objected  against  my  lord,  but  he  was  ready  to  make  answer 
thereunto ;  by  means  whereof,  he,  being  earnest  in  his  masteA  behalf, 
was  reputed  the  most  faithful  servant  to  his  master  of  all  otheiiy  and 
was  generally,  of  all  men,  highly  commended. 

Then  was  there  brought  a  bill  of  articles  into  the  parliament-house^ 
1o  liavc  my  lord  condemned  of  high-treason,  against  which  bill,  Mr. 
Cromwell  (lid  inveigh  so  discreetly,  and  with  such  witty  persuasiooSf 
that  the  same  would  take  no  eiiect.   Then  were  his  enemies  constnuned 
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to  indict  him  of  a  pncmiimrf ,  and  all  was  to  entitle  the  'Icidg  to  all  liis 
goods  and  possesftioasy  which  he  had  obtained  and  purchased  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  which  were  hotfi 
most  sumptuous  buildings  To  the  judges,  that  were  sent  to  take  my 
answer  herein,  he  thus  answered : 

*  My  lords  judges,  quoth  he,  the  king  knoweth,  whether  I  lave 
offended  or  no  in  using  my  prendgadve  for  the  which  I  am  indicted :  I 
have  the  king's  license  in  my  coffer,  to  shew,  under  his  hand  and  broad- 
seal,  for  the  executing  and  using  tiiereof  in  a  most  laige  mannerf  the 
which  now  are  in  the  hands  of  mine  enemies ;  but,  because  I  will  not 
here  stand  to  contend  with  his  Majesty  in  his  own  case,  I  will  here  pre- 
sently before  you  couiess  the  indictment,  and  put  myself  wholly  to  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  the  king,  trusting  diat  he  hath  a  conscience  ,and 
reason  to  consider  the  truth,  and  my  humble  submission  and  obedience, 
wherein  I  might  well  stand  to  my  trial  with  justice.  Thus  much  minp 
you  say  to  his  highness.  That  1  wholly  submit  myself  under  m 
obedience  in  all  things,  to  his  princely  will  .and  pleasure,  whom  I  never 
disobeyed  or  repugned,  but  was  always  contented  and  glad  to  please 
him  before  God,  whom  I  ought  most  chiefly  to  have  '  believed  an^ 
obeyed,  which  I  now  repent :  I  most  heartily  desire  you  to  have  me 
commended  to  him,  for  whom  I  shall,  during  my  life,  pray  to  God  to 
send  him  much  prosperity,  honour,  and  victory  over  his  enemies.*^  And 
so  they  left  him. 

After  which,  Mr.  Shelley,  the  judge,  was  sent  to  speak  with  my  lord, 
who,  understanding  he  was  come,  issued  out  of  his  privy-chamber, 
and  came  to  him  to  know  his  business;  who,  after  due  salutation,  did 
declare  unto  him.  That  the  king's  pleasure  was,  to  demand  my  lonf  s 
house,  called  York  Place,  near  Westminster,  belonging  to  the  bishoprick 
of  York ;  and  that  you  do  pass  the  same  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm :  His  highness  hath  sent  for  all  his  judgfs  and  learned  council, 
to  know  their  opinions  for  your  assurance  thereof,  who  be  fully 
resolved,  that  your  grace  must  make  a  recognisance,  and,  before  a  judge, 
acknowledge  and  confess  the  right  thereof  to  belong  to  the  king  and  his 
successors,  and  so  his  highness  shall  be  assured  thereof. 

Wherefore,  it  hath  pleased  the  king  to  send  me  hither  to  take  of  you 
the  recognisance,  having  in  your  grace  such  affiance,  that  you  will 
not  refuse  to  do  so ;  therefore  I  do  desire  to  know  your  grace's  pleasure 
therein. 

Master  Shelley,  qxx)th  my  lord,  I  know  the  king  of  his  own  nature  is 
of  a  royal  spirit,  not  requiring  more  than  reason  shall  lead  him  to  by  the 
law;  and  therefore  I  counsel  you,  and  all  other  judges  and  learned  men 
of  his  council,  to  put  no  more  into  his  head,  than  law,  that  may  stand 
with  conscience;  for,  when  you  tell  him,  that,  although  this  be  law, 
yet  it  is  not  conscience ;  for  law  without  conscience  is  not  fit  to  be 
ministered  by  a  king,  nor  his  council,  nor  by  any  of  his  ministers ;  for 
every  council  to  a  king  out  to  have  respect  to  conscience  before  the 
rigour  of  the  law :  Lavs  est  facere  quod  decet,  non  quod  licet.  The 
king  ought,  for  his  royal  dignity  and  prerogative,  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  law ;  and  therefore,  in  his  princely  place,  he  hath  constituted  a 
chancellor  to  order  for  him  the  same;  and  dierefore  the  Court  of 
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Chancery  hath  been  commonly  called  the  Court  of  Conscieiiee,  Sot  that 
it  hath  jurisdiction  to  command  the  law,  in  every  case,  to  deaiat  from 
the  rigour  of  the  execution.  And  now  I  say  to  you,  Master  Shelley, 
Have  I  a  power,  or  may  I  with  conscience  give  that  away,  which  is  now 
mine,  for  me  and  my  successors  ?  If  this  be  law  and  conscience,  I  pny 
you,  shew  me  your  opinion. 

Forsooth,  quoth  he,  there  is  no  great  conscience  in  it ;  huif-hvntig 
regard  to  the  king's  great  power,  it  may  the  better  stand  with  coo- 
vcience,  who  is  sufficient  to  recompence  the  church  of  York  with  the 
double  value. 

That  I  know  well,  quoth  my  lord ;  but  there  is  no  such  conditioD, 
but  only  a  bare  and  simple  departure  of  others  rights :  If  every  bishop 
should  do  so,  then  might  every  prelate  give  away  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  and  so,  in  process  of  time,  leave  nothing  for  their  succeaois 
to  maintain  their  dignities ;  which  would  be  but  little  to  the  kingfii 
honour. 

Well,  quoth  my  lord,  let  me  see  your  commission;  which  was 
shewed  to  him*;  then  quoth  my  lord.  Tell  his  highness,  that  I  ara  his 
most  faithful  subject,  and  obedient  beadsman,  whose  command  I  will 
in  no  wise  disobey,  but  will  in  all  things  fulfil  his  pleasure,  as  you  the 
fathers  of  the  law  say  I  may.  Thenrfore  I  charge  your  conscience  to 
discharge  me ;  and  shew  his  highness,  from  me,  that  I  must  desire  his 
Majesty  to  remember  there  is  both  heaven  and  hell :  And,  thereupon, 
the  clerk  took  and  wrote  the  recognisance,  aod»  after  some  secret  talk, 
they  departed. 

Thus  continued  my  lord  at  Ashur,  receiving  daily  messagies  from 
the  court,  some  good  land  some  bad,  but  more  ill  than  good  ;  for  his 
enemies,  perceiving  the  good  affection  the  king  bore  always  to  hiBii 
devised  a  means  to  disquiet  his  patience,  thinking  thereby  to  gjve  him 
occasion  to  fret  and  chase,  that  death  jihould  rather  ensue,  than  otbei^ 
wise ;  which  they  most  desired  ;  for  they  feared  him  more  after  his  foil, 
than  they  did  in  his  prosperity ;  fearing,  if  he  should,  by  reason  of  the 
kin^s  favour,  rise  again,  and  be  again  in  favour,  and  great  at  the 
court,  they  his  enemies  might  be  in  danger  of  their  lives,  for  their 
cruelty  wrongfully  ministered  unto  bin,  and,  by  their  malidoos  nir- 
mises,  invented  and  brought  to  pass  against  him :  and  did  continually 
find  new  matters  against  him,  to  make  him  vex  and  fret;  but  he  was  a 
wise  man,  and  did  arm  himself  with  much  patience. 

At  Christmas  he  fell  very  sore  sick,  most  likely  to  die:  The  ko^ 
hearing  thereof,  was  very  sorry,  and  sent  Dr.  Butts,  his  physician,  unto 
him;  who  found  him  very  dangerously  sick  in  bed,  and  retuned  to 
the  king:  the  king  demanded,  saying.  Have  you  seen  yonder  manl 
Yes,  sir,  quoth  he.  How  do  you  like  him  ?  quoth  the  king.  Sir, 
quoth  he,  if  you  will  have  him  dead,  I  will  warrant  you,  he  will  be 
dead  within  these  four  days,  if  he  receive  no  comfort  from  you  shortly. 

Marry!  God  forbid,  quoth  the  king,  that  he  should  die,  for  I  would 
not  lose  him  for  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  I  pray  you,  go  to  him,  and 
do  your  care  to  him. 

Then  must  your  grace,  quoth  Dr.  Butts,  send  him  some  comfortabla 
message*    So  I  will,  quoth  the-  king,  by  you;  therefore  make  speed  to 
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him  again,  and  yon  shall  deliv^  hirti  this  ring  from  iiie»  .fiiTA  token. 
[In  the  which  ring  wa&the  king's  jinage  engraven,  nvith  a  rnhy,  as  like 
the  king  as  might  be  devised.]  This  ring  he  knoweth  wdl,  for  he  gave 
me  the  same;  and  tell  him,  that  I  am  not  efiended  with  him  in  my 
heart  for  any  thing;  and  that  shall  be  known  shortly;  therefore  bid 
him  pluck  iip  his  heart,  and  be  of  good  comfort:  and  I  charge  yon, 
come  not  ftom  him,  till  you  have  brought  him  out  of  the  danger  of 
death,  if  it  be  possible. 

Then  spoke  the  king  to  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen:  good  sweetheart,  as  you. 
love  me,  send  the  cardinal  a  token  at  my  request^  and,  in  so  doing, 
you  shall  deserve  our  thanks.  She,  being  disposed  not  to  offend  the 
king,  would  not  disobey  his  loving  request,  but  took  incontinently  her 
tablet  of  gold,  that  hung  at  her  side,  and  delivered  it  to  Dr.  Butts,  with 
very  gentle  and  loving  words;  and  so  he  departed  to  Ashur  with  speed.. 
And  after  him  the  king  sent  Dr.  Cromer,  Dr.  Clement,  and  Dr.  WottoQi 
to  consult  and  advise  with  Dr.  Butts  for  my  lord's  recovery. 

Now,  after  Dr.  Butts  had  been  with  him,  and  delivered  him  the 
tokens  from  the  king  and  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen,  with  the  most  comfortable 
words  he  could  devise,  on  the  king's  and  Mrs.  Anne's  behalf,  he 
advanced  himself  in  his  bed,  and  received  the  tokens  very  joy^lly, 
giving  him  many  thanks  for  his  pains  and  good  comfort.  He  told  him 
further,  that  the  king's  pleasure  was,  that  he  should  minister  unto  him 
for  his  health.  And,  for  the  better  and  more  assured  ways,  he  hath 
also  sent  Dr.  Cromer,  Dr.  Clement,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  all  to  join  for 
his  recovery :  therefore,  my  lord,  quoth  Dr.  Butts,  it  were  well  they 
were  called  to  visit  you,  and  to  consult  with  me  for  your  disease. 

At  which  motion  my  lord  was  contented,  and  sent  for  them  to  hear 
their  judgments;  but  he  trusted  more  to  Dr.  Cromer,  than  all  the  rest,, 
because  he  was  the  very  means  to  bring  him  from  Paris  to  England,  and 
gave  him,  partly,  his  exhibition  in  Paris.  To  be  short,  in  four  dajr^ 
they  set  him  again  upon  his  feet,  and  he  had  gotten  him  a  good  stomach 
to  meat.  All  this  done,  and  my  lord  in  a  right  good  way  of  amend-* 
ment,  they  took  their  leaves,  4nd  departed:  to  whom  my  lord  offered 
his  reward;  but  they  refus^,,- saying,  the  king  had.  given  a  special 
commandment,  ^hat  they  should  take  nothing  of  him,  for,  at  their 
return,  he  would  reward  them  of  his  own  cost. 

After  this,  my  lord  continued  at  Ashur  till  Candlemas;  before,  and 
against  which  feast,  the  king  caused  to  be  sent  to  my  lord  three  or  (out 
loads  of  stuff;  and  most  thereof,  except  beds  and  kitchen*stuff,  was 
loaded  in  standers,  wherein  were  both  plate,  and  rich  hangings,  and 
ehapel'  stuff,  which  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  lords  of  the 
council ;  for  all  which  he  rendered  the  king  most  humble  and  hearty 
thanks,  and  afterwards  made  suit  to  the  king  to  be  removed  from  Ashu|r 
to  Richmond  ;  which  request  was  granted. 

.  The  house  of  Richmond,  a  little  before,  was  repaired  by  my  lord, 
to  his  great  cost;  for  the  king  had  made  an  exchange  with  him  for 
Hampton-court.  Had  the  lords  of  the  council  known  of  these  favours 
from  the  king  to  the  cardinal,  they  would  have  persuaded  the  king  to 
the  contrary;  for  they  feared,  lest  his  now  abode  near  the  king  might 
move  the  king  (^t  some  season  to  resort  unto  hini»  ^nd  to  call  him  hom^ 
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aguDy'Comidering  the  gieat  and  daily  aflectioii  the  king  bore  unto 
hun.  ThcMfoie  Siey  mofcd  the  Idng^  diat  my  lord  might  go  down  to 
tiie  north,  to  hit'betiefice  there,  where  he  might  be  a  good  stay,  as  they 
alledged,  to  the  country.  To  which  the  king  condescended,  thinking 
no i less,  bnt  that  all  bad  been  true,  according  to  their  relation,  being 
with  such  eolour  of  deep  consideration,  that  the  king  was  straightway 
penuaded  to  their  conclusion :  Whereupon,  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ordered 
Mr.  Cromwell,  who  daily  did  resort  to  my  lord,  that  he  should  say  to 
him,  That  he  must  go  home  to  his  benefice.  Well,  then,  Thomas, 
qoodi  my  lord,  we  will  go  to  Winchester.  I  will,  then,  quoth  Mr. 
Cromwell,  tell  my  lord  of  Norfolk  what  you  say.  And  so  he  did,  at 
hiB  next  meeting  of  him.  What  should  he  do  there  ?  quoth  the  dake. 
JjBt  him  go  to  the  rich  bishoprick  of  York,  where  his  greatest  honour 
and  charge  lie;  and  so  shew  to  him.  The  lords,  who  were  not  his 
friends,  perceiving  that  my  lord  was  disposed  to  plant  himself  so  nigjb 
the  king,  thought  then  to  withdraw  his  appetite  from  Winchesters 
moved  &e  king  to  give  my  lord  a  pension  of  four  thousond  marks  out  of 
Winchester,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  nobilitr  and 
his  servants;  and  so,  likewise,  to  divide  the  revenues  ofSL  Albans; 
whereof  some  had  two  hundred  pounds;  and  all  the  revenues  of  hn 
lands,  belonging  to  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  the  king  took 
into  his  own  hands ;  whereof  Mr.  Cromwell  had  the  receipt  and  govera» 
ment  before,  by  my  lord's  assignment.  Wherefore  it  was  thouj^t  very 
necessary,  that  he  should  have  the  same  still,  who  executed  all  things 
so  well  and  exactly,  that  he  was  had  in  great  estimation  for  his  be* 
haviour  therein. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  those,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  any 
annuities,  or  fees  for  term  of  life,  or  by  patent,  could  not  be  good,  bat 
only  for  and  during  my  lord's  life ;  forasmuch  as  the  king  had  no  longer 
estate  therein,  but  what  he  had  by  my  lord's  attainder  in  ue  Frmmaamf 
and,  to  make  their  estate  good  and  sufficient,  there  was  no  other  way,  but 
to  obtain  my  lord's  confirmation  of  their  patents;  and,  to  bring  this  about^ 
there  was  no  other  means,  but  by  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  was  thonght  to 
be  the  fittest  instrument  for  this  purpose ;  and,  for  his  pains  dwrem,  ho 
was  worthily  rewarded ;  and  his  demeanour,  his  honesty,  and  wisdom 
were  such,  that  the  king  took  great  notice  of  him,  as  you  shall  her^ 
after  hear. 

'^  Still  the  lords  thought  long,  till  my  lord  was  removed  further  off  the 
king's  way ;  wherefore,  among  othen  of  the  lords,  my  lord  of  Norfolk 
said :  'Mr.  Cromwell,  methinks,  the  cardinal,  diy  master,  makes  no 
haste  to  go  northwards ;  tell  him,  if  he  go  not  away,  I  will  tear  bin 
with  my  teeth ;  therefore  1  would  advise  him  to  prepare  away  witk 
speed,  or  else  I  will  set  him  forward.'  These  words  report^  Mr. 
Cromwell  to  my  lord  at  his  next  repair,  which  was  then  at  Richroondp 
having  obtained  license  of  the  king  to  remove  from  Ashur  to  Richmond. 
And,  in  the  evening,  my  lord  being  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  gpoden, 
and  I  being  with  him  standing  in  an  alley,  I  espied  certain  imag9  of 
beasts,  counterfeited  in  timber;  which  I  went  nearer,  to  take  the 
better  view  of  them ;  among  whom  I  there  saw  stand  a  dun  cow, 
whereat  I  most  mused  of  all  those  beaits :  my  lord  then  suddenly  came 
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upon  me  unawares,  and,  speaking  to  me^  aaid:  What  bite  you  .e^iai 
there,  whereat  you  look  so  earnesUy? 

Forsooth,  quoth  I,  if  it  please  your  grace,  I  hen  behold:  rt&at 
images,  which,  I  suppose,  were  ordained  to  be  set  up  in  th&  idoifs 
palace;  but  amongst  them  all  I  have  most  oonsidemi  &is  oov,.  wfaicb 
seems  to  me  the  artificer's  master-piece^  Yea,  mafiy,  quoth  my  kndi 
upon  this  cow  hangs  a  certain  prophecy,  which  perhaps  you:  netct 
beard  of;  I  will  shew  you,  there  is  a  saying,  . 

When  the  cow  doth  ride  the  buU^ 
Then,  priest,  beware  of  thy  sculU 

Which  saying,  neither  my  lord  that  declared  it,  norl  Aat  heard  it^ 
understood  the  effect,  although  the  compass  thereof  was  working,  aiid 
then  like  to  be  brou^t  to  pass ;  this '  cow  the  king  gave^  by  reason  of 
the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  was  bis  inheritance.  This.praphecv* 
was  afterwards  expounded  in  this  manner:  the  dun  cow^  bedause  it  m 
the  king's  beast,  betokens  the  king,  and  the  bull  betokens  Mrs.  Anne 
Bullen^  who  after  was  queen ;  her  ^Either  gave  the  black  :ballVhead^>  in 
his  cognisance,  which  was  his  breast;  so  that,  when  the  king  had 
married  queen  Anne,  it  was  thought  of  all  men  to  be  fulfilled,  for  what 
a  number  of  priests,  religious  and  secular,  lost  their  heads  foroflond- 
ing  of  those  laws  made,  to  bring  this  matter  to  pass,  is  not  unknown 
to  all  the  world ;  therefore  it  may  well  be  judged  that  this  prophecy  is 
fulfilled. 

You  have  heard  what  words  the  duke  of  Norfolk  spoke  to  master 
Cromwell  touching  my  lord's  going  into  the  north;  then  said  nay  lord^ 
Tom,  it  is  time  to  be  going:  therefore  I  pray  you,  go  to  the  king,  and 
tell  him  I  would  goto  my  benefice  al  Yoik,  but  for  Jack  of  moneys 
desiring  his  grace  to  help  me  lo  some ;  and  you  nmy  say^  that  the  kist 
money  I  had  from  his  grace  was  too  little  to  pay  my  debts,  andiJto 
compel  me  to  pay  the  rest  of  my  debts  were  too  much  extremity,-  seeing 
all  my  goods  are  taken  from  me:  also  shew  myjord  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  rest  of  the  council,  that  I  would  depart,  if  I  had  money:  Sii^ 
quoth  Mr.  Cromwell,  1  shall  do  my  best,  andso^  after  other  commnnb 
cation,  departed,  and  came  to  London ;  then,  in  the  banning  of  Lent, 
my  lord  removed  his  lodging  into  the  Charter'^house.  at  Richmond^ 
where  he  lay  in  a  lodging  that  Dr.  Collet  made  for  himself;  and  every 
afternoon,  for  the  time  of  his  residence,  there  would  he  sit  in  con* 
templation,  with  some  one  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  there,;  who 
converted  him  to  dispose  the  vain  glory  of  this  world,-  and.  they  gavo 
unto  him  shirts  of  hair  to  wear  next  his  body,  whieh.  be  wore  divers 
times  after. 

The  lords  assigned  that  my  lord  should  .have  a  thousand,  marks 
pension  out  of  Winchester,  for  his. going  down. into  the  north;  which 
when  the  king  heard  of,  he  commandsd' that  it  should  be  forthwith:  paid 
unto  Mr.  Cromwell.  And  the  king  commanded-  Mt.  Cromwell  to 
repair  to  him  again,  when  he  had  received  the  said  .«am,^  which. h« 
accordingly  did :  to  whom  hia  majesty  seid^  Shaiir  youle  lord  tluU  I  hava 
sent  him  ten  thousand  pounds  of  my  benevolence,  tell  bim  he  shall  not 
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lack,  and  bid  him  be  of  good  comfort*  Mr.  Cromwell,  on  my  lotdV 
behalf,  thanked  the  king  for  his  royal  liberality,  towards  my  lord,  and 
with  that  departed  to  Richmond,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  money,  and 
the  joyful  tidings,  wherein  my  lord  did  not  a  little  rejoice ;  forthwith 
there  was  a  preparation  made  for  his  goiiig.  He  had  with  him,  in  his 
train,  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  having  with  him  twelve  carts  to 
carry  his  goods,  which  he  sent  from  his  college  at  Oxford,  besides  other 
carts  of  his  daily  carriage,  of  his  necessaries  for  his  buildings ;  be  kept 
his  solemn  feast  of  Easter,  at  Peterborough,  and,  upon  Palm-Sunday, 
he  bore  his  palm,  and  went  in  procession  with  the  Monks,  and  upon 
Thursday  he  made  his  Maunday,  having  fifty-nine  poor  people  whote 
feet  he  washed  and  kissed,  and  after  he  had  dried  them,  he  gave  every 
one  of  then  twelve  pence,  and  three  ells  of  good  canvass,  to  make  them 
shirts,  and  each  of  them  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and  a  cask  of  led- 
herrings ;  on  Easter-day,  he  rose  to  the  resurrection,  and  that  day  he 
went  in  procession  in  his  cardinal's  vestments,  having  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  sung  the  high  mass  there  himself  solemnly;  after  hit  man, 
be  gave  his  benediction  to  all  the  hearers,  with  clean  remission.  From 
Peterborough  he  took  his  journey  into  the  north,  but  made  some  stay 
by  the  way,  and  many  passages  happened  in  his  journey  too  tedious  here 
to  relate.  At  the  last  he  came  to  Stoby,  where  he  continued  till  after 
Michaelmas,  exercising  many  deeds  of  charity ;  most  commonly  every 
Sunday,  if  the  weather  served,  would  he  go  to  some  poor  parish  church 
thereabouts,  and  there  would  say  the  divine  service,  and  either  said  or 
heard  mass,  and  then  caused  one  of  his  chtipiains  to  preach  the  word 
of  God  to  the  people,  and  afterwards  he  wuuld  dine  in  some  honest 
house  in  the  town,  where  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor  alms,  as 
well  of  meat  and  drink,  as  money  to  supply  the  want  of  meat  and  drink, 
if  their  number  did  exceed ;  thus  with  other  good  deeds,  practising  hin* 
self,  during  the  time  of  his  abode  there,  between  party  and  party,  bang  at 
variance.  About  Michaelmas,  after  he  removed  from  thence  to  Cawood 
castle,  within  seven  miles  of  the  ciU'  of  York,  where  he  had  much  honour 
and  love  from  all  men,  high  and  l!ow,  and  kept  a  plentiful  house  for  alt 
comers ;  also  he  built  and  repaireil  the  castle,  which  was  much  de- 
cayed, having  at  the  least  three  hundred  persons  daily  at  work,  to  whcun 
he  paid  wages  lying  there :  vihwc  all  the  docUyn  and  prebends  of  the 
church  of  York  did  repair  to  my  lord,  according  to  their  duties,  as 
unto  the  chief  head,  patron,  and  father  of  their  spiritual  dignities,  who 
did  most  joyfully  welcome  him  into  those  parts,  saying :  It  was  no 
small  comfort  unto  them,  to  see  their  head  among  them,  who  had 
been  so  long  absent  from  them,  being  like  unto  fatheriess  and  con- 
fortless  children  for  want  of  his  presence;  and  that  they  trusted  shortly 
to  see  him  amongst  them  in  his  own  church.  To  whom  he  made 
answer,  That  it  was  the  most  special  cause  of  his  coming,  to  be  amongst 
them  as  a  father,  and  a  natural  brother. 

Sir,  quoth  they,  you  must  understand  the  ordinances  and  rules  of 
our  church,  whereof,  although  you  be  the  head  and  sole  governor,  yet 
you  are  not  so  well  acquainted  as  we  be  therein :  therefore,  if  it  please 
your  grace,  we  shall,  under  favour,  open  unto  you  same  part  cSf  our 
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ancient  laws  and  customs  of  our  church,  that  our  hekd,  prelate,  and 
pastor,  as  you  now  are,  might  not  come  above  our  choir  door,  until  by 
due  order  he  be  installed.  And  if  you  should  happen  to  die  before  your 
installation,  you  should  not  be  buried  above  in  the  choir,  but  below^  in 
the  nether  part  of  the  body  of  the  church.  Therefore  we  humbly  desire 
and  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  all  our  brethren,  that  you  would 
vouchsafe  to  do  therein,  as  our  ancient  fathers,  your  predecessors,  have 
done,  and  that  you  will  not  break  the  laudable  customs  of  our  church; 
to  the  which  we  are  obliged  by  oath  at  our  first  admittance  to 
observe  that,  and  divers  others,  which  in  our  chapter  do  remain  upon 
record. 

These  records,  quoth  my  lord,  would  I  fftin  see^  and  then  shall  you 
know  further  of  my  advice  and  mind  in  this  business. 

A  day  was  signed  to  bring  their  records  to  ray  lord,  at  which  time 
they  resorted  to  my  lord  with  their  register  and  books  of  records,  wherein 
were  fairly  written  their  institutions  and  rules,  which  every  minister  of 
their  church  was  most  principally  and  chiefly  bound  to  observe,  and 
infallibly  keep  and  maintain. 

When  my  lord  had  read  the  records,  he  did  intend  to  be  at  Ihe 
cathedral  church  of  York,  the  next  Monday,  after  Allhallows-day, 
against  which  time  due  preparation  was  made  for  the  same ;  but  not  in 
so  sumptuous  a  wise,  as  were  hb  predecessors  before  him:  Nor  yet  in 
such  sort,  as  the  fame  and  common  report  was  afterwards  made  of  him, 
to  his  great  slander.  And  to  the  false  reporters  no  small  dishonesty,  to 
become  divulgers  of  such  notorious  lyes^  as  I  am  sure  they  were  :*  For 
I  myself  was  sent  by  my  lord  to  York,  to  see  that  all  things  there  should 
be  ordered  and  provided  for  that  solemnity^  in  a  very  decent 'form,  to 
the  honour  of  that  ancient  and  worthy  monastery  o^  York. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  upon  Allhallows-day^  one  of  the  head  and 
principal  officers  of  the  said  cathedral  church,  which  should  have  had 
my  doing  at  my  lord's  installation,  was  with  my  lord  at  Cawood,  and 
sitting  at  dinner,  they  fell  into  communication  of  this  matter,  and  the 
order  and  ceremony  thereof:  He  saying  that  my  lord  cardinal  should 
go  a  foot  from  a  chapel,  which  stands  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 
called  St.  James's  chapel,  unto  the  minister  upon  cloth,  which  should 
be  distributed  to  the  poor,  after  his  said  passage  to  the  church.  Which 
most  lord  hearing,  replied  and  said,  Although,  perhaps^  our  predecessors 
have  gone  upon  cloth,  yet  we  intend  to  go  on  foot  without  any 
such  pomp,  or  glory,  in  the  vamps  of  our  hose.  And,  therefore,  he* 
gave  order  to  his  servants,  to  go  as  humbly  thither,  as  might  be,  with- 
out any  sumptuous  apparel;  for  I  intend,  on  Sunday,  to  come  to  you 
to  be  installed,  and  to  make  but  one  dinner  for  you  at  the  close,  and 
the  next  day  to  dine  with  the  mayor,  and  so  return  again  hither. 

The  day  being  not  unknown  to  all  the  country,  the  gentlemen, 
abbots,  and  priors  had  such  provision  sent  in,  that  was  almost  incre- 
dible for  store  and  variety. 

The  common  people  held  my  lord  in  great  estimation  for  hit  purity 
and  liberality,  and  also  for  his.  &mi liar  gesture,  and  good  behaviour 
amongst  them.  By  means  whereof,  he  gained  much  love  of  all  the 
people  in  the  north  parts  of  England. 
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CHAP.  XIX.       . 

Of  the  Cardimat^  Fall,  and  ham  he  was  arrated  ef  High 

Treason^ 

WHAT  chanced  before  his  last  troubles  at  Cawood,  as  a  siga  or 
token  from  God  of  that  which  should  follow,  I  will  now,  God  willing 
declare.  My  lord's  enemies  being  then  at  court  about  the  king,  in  good 
estimation,  and  honourable  dignities ;  seeing  now  my  lord  in  greal 
&vour,  and  fearing  the  king  would  now  call  him  homu  again,  Ubiej 
therefore  did  plot  amongst  themselves  to  dispatch  him  by  meant  of  MNne 
sinister  treason,  or  to  bring  him  into  the  kin^s  great  indigjutian,  by 
some  other  means. 

This  was  their  daily  study  and  consultation,  having,  for  their  ipecial 
help  and  furtherance,  as  many  vigilant  attendants  upon  him,  w  the 
poetf  feign  Argus  had  eyes. 

The  king,  with  these  their  continual  complaints,  was  moved  tonttch 
indignation,  and  thought  it  good  that  the  cardinal  should  come  up,  and 
tostand  to  his  trial  in  his  own  person;  which  his  enemies  did  not  like* 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  sent  for,  and  after  this  sort : 

First,  they  devised  that  Sir  Walter  Welch,  knight,  one  of  the  \xad% 
privy-chamber,  should  be  sent  down  with  a  commission  into  the  nam; 
and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  sometime  broug)bt  up  in  the 
house  of  my  lord,  being  joined  in  commission  with  him,  should  amrt 
my  lord  of  high  treason.  This  being  resolved  upon,  Sir  Walter  Wdch 
prepared  for  his  journey,  with  his  commission  and  certain  instrumenls 
annexed  to  the  same,  and  took  horse  at  the  court  gate  upon  AUhallowi- 
day,  towards  my  lord  of  Northumberland's. 

Now  will  I  declare  what  I  promised  before  of  a  certain  sign  or  token 
of  my  lord's  troubles  ensuing. 

Upon  Alhallow»-day,  my  lord  sitting  at  dinner,  having,  at  his  buaidli 
end,  divers  of  his  chaplains  to  bear  him  company  for  want  of  other 
guests ;  you  shall  now  understand,  that  my  lord's  great  ciosa,  which 
stood  by,  fell,  and  in  the  fall  broke  Doctor  Donner^s  head,  inamuch 
that  some  blood  ran  down.  My  lord,  perceiving  the  Call  thereof,  de- 
manded of  those  that  stood  by  him,  what  was  the  matter  that  they 
stood  so  amaicd ;  I  shewed  him,  of  the  fall  of  his  great  cron  upon 
Dr.  6onner*8  head  :  Quoth  my  lord,  Hath  it  drawn  any  blood  ?  Tea, 
quoth  I.  With  that  he  cast  his  head  aside,  and  soberly  said,  Ifahn 
omen^  and  thereupon  suddenly  said  grace,  and  rose  from  table,  and 
went  to  his  bed  chamber,  but  what  he  did  there  I  cannot  tell.  Now 
mark  how  my  lord  expounded  the  meaning  thereof,  in  his  fancy,  to  me 
at  Pontefract,  afler  his  fall :  First,  that  the  peat  cross  that  he  bote 
as  Archbishop  of  York  betokened  himself,  and  Doctor  Austin  ihn 
physician,  who  overthew  the  cross,  was  he  that  accused  my  loid, 
whereby  his  enemies  caught  an  occasion  to  o\'erthow  him ;  it  fell  on 
Dr.  Bonner's  head,  who  was  then  master  of  my,  lord's  fiiicuUies,  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  who  was  then  damnified  by  the  fiill  theieof^ 
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and  moreover  the  drawing  of  blood  betokeneth  death,  which  did  sud- 
denly after  follow. 

Now  the  appointed  time  drew  near  for  the  installation  and  sitting  at 
dinner;  the  Friday  before  the  Monday,  that  he  should  have  been  in"" 
stalled  at  York,  the  Earl  of  North umbeiland,  and  Mr.  Welch,  with  a 
great  cr>mpany  of  gentlemen  of  the  earl's  house,  and  of  the  country 
whom  they  had  gathered  in  the  king's  name,  to  accompany  them,  yet 
not  knowing  to  what  end,  came  tp  the  hall  of  Cawood  (the  officers  be« 
ing  at  dinner)  and  my  lord  not  fully  dined,  not  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  carl's  being  come. 

The  first  thing  that  the  earl  did,  after  he  had  set  the  hall  in  order,  he 
commanded  the  porter  to  deliver  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  him  ;  which 
he  would  in  no  wise  do,  although  he  was  threatened  and  commanded  in 
the  king's  name,  to  make  deliverance  thereof  to  one  of  the  earl's  servants ; 
which  be  still  refused,  saying  to  the  earl,  that  the  keys  were  delivered 
to  iiim  by  his  lord  and  master,  boih  by  oath  and  other  command. 

Now  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  stood  by  the«airl,  hearing  the  porte 
speak  so  stoutly,  said,  '  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  faithful  servant  to 
his  master,  and  speaks  like  an  honest  man ;  therefore  give  him  your 
charge,  and  let  him  keep  the  keys  still ;'  then  said  my  lord,  You  shal 
well  and  truly  keep  the  keys  to  the  uise  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the. King, 
and  you  shall  let  none  pass  in  nor  out  of  the  -gates,  but  such  as  from 
time  to  time  you  shall  be  commanded  by  us,  being  the  king*s  commis* 
sioners  during  our  stay  here;  .'and  with  that  oath  he  received  the  keys 
of  the  earl  and  Mr.  Welch's  hands ;  but  of  all  these  doings  knew  my 
lord  nothing,  for  they  had  stopped  the  stairs  that  none  should  go  to  my 
lord's  chamber,  and  they  that  came  down  could  not  go  up  again.  At 
the  length,  one  escaped  up,  and  shewed  my  lord,  that  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  in  the  hall;  whereat,  iny  lord  wondered,  and^ 
at  the  first,  believed  him  not,  till  he  heard  it  confirmed  by  another: 
Then  saith  my  lord,  I  am  sorry,  w^  have  dined  ;  for  I  fear,  our  officers 
have  not  provided  fish  enough'  for  the  entertainment  of  him,  with  some 
honourable  c hear  fitting  his  estate  and  dignity:  And  with  that  my 
lord  arose  from  the  table,  and  commanded  to  let  the  cloth  lie,  that  the 
earl  might  see  how  far  forth  they  were  at  their  dinners ;  and,  as  he  was 
going  down  stairs,  he  encountered  with  my  Lord  of  Northumberland  ; 
to  whom  my  lord  said.  You  are  heartily  welcome,  my  lord,  and  so  they 
embraced  each  other :  Then  saith  my  Lord  Cardinal,  If  you  had  loved  me, 
you  would  have  sent  me  word  before  of  your  coming,  that  I  might  have 
entertained  you,  according  to  your  honour.  Notwithstanding,  you  shall 
have  such  chear,  as  I  can  make  you  for  the  present,  with  a  right  good-will ; 
trusting  you  will  accept  thereof  in  good  part,  and  hoping  hereafter  to 
see  you  oftener,  when  I  shall  be  more  able  to  entertain^ you  ;  this  said, 
my  lord  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  his  chamber,  whom 
followed  all  the  earl's  servants;  and,  they  being  there  all  alone,  saving 
I,  which  kept  the  door,  as  my  office  required,  being  gcntlemannisher, 
and  these  two  lords  standing  at  a  window,  the  earl  trembling  said  :  I 
arrest  you  of  high-treason ;  with  which  words,  my  lord  was  well  nigh 
astonished,  standing  still  a  good  whik*,  without  speaking  one  word. 

But,  at  the  last,  saith  my  lord.  What  authority  have  you  to  arrest 
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)i)c  >  The  carl  saitli,  I  have  a  commission  so  to  do.  Shew  it  ine,  saith 
my  lord,  ihat  I  may  sec  the  contents  thereof.  Nay,  sir,  that  you  may 
nor,  saith  the  earl.  Then  saith  my  lord,  hold  you  contented,  for  I 
will  not  obey  your  arrest,  for  there  have  been  betwcx^n  your  ancestors, 
and  my  prodecessors,  great  contentions  and  debates,  and  theicforc,  unless 
1  see  your  authority,  I  will  not  obey  you. 

Even  as  thoy  were  debating  the  matter  in  the  chamber,  so  likewiac 
was  Mailer  Welch  busy  in  arresting  Dr.  Austin,  at  the  door,  saying, 
(i()  in,  you  tray  tor,  or  I  shall  make  thee:  With  that  I  opened  the 
j)()rtal  (luor,  and  did  thrust  in  Dr.  Austin  before  him,  with  violence. 
The  matter  on  both  sides  astonished  me  very  much,  marvelling  what  all 
tliis  should  mean,  until,  at  tiie  last,  Master  W'elch,  being  entered  my 
lord's  chamber,  began  to  pluck  off  his  hood,  being  of  the  same  cloth 
his  clokc  was,  which  hood  he  wore,  to  the  intent  he  should  not  be 
known,  who  kneeled  down  to  my  lord ;  to  whom  my  lord  said.  Come 
hither,  gentleman,  and  let  mc  speak  with  you,  commanding  him  to 
stand  up,  and  said  thus :  My  I^ord  of  Nortliumberland  hath  arrested 
me,  but  by  what  authority  1  know  not;  if  you  be  privy  thereunto, 
joined  with  him  therein,  I  pray  you  shew  me.  IndiH.'d,  my  lord,  if 
it  please  your  grace,  says  Master  Welch,  I  pray  have  me  excused ; 
there  are  annexed  to  our  commission  certain  instructions,  as  you  may 
not  sec  nor  be  privy  to.  Why,  saith  ray  lord,  be  your  instructions 
such  as  I  may  not  sec  nor  be  privy  thereunto  ?  yet  pcradventure,  if  I 
be  privy  unto  them,  I  may  help  you  the  better  to  perform  them,  for  it 
is  not  unknown  to  you,  that  1  have  been  of  counsel,  in  as  weighty 
mattci-s  as  these  are;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  I  shall  do  well  enough,  for 
my  part,  and  prove  myself  a  true  man  against  the  expectations  of  my 
cruel  enemies ;  I  see  the  matter,  whereupon  it  groweth.  AVcll,  there  is 
jio  more  to  do,  I  trow,  thou  art  of  the  privy-chamber,  your  name  is 
Mr.  Welch  ;  1  am  contented  to  yield  to  you,  but  not  to  the  earl,  unless 
I  sec  his  commission,  and  also  you  are  a  sufficient  commissioner  in  this 
behalf,  being  one  of  tiie  privy-chamber:  Therefore,  put  your  coninii»- 
sion  in  execution,  spare  me  not,  I  will  obey  you  and  the  king,  for  I 
fear  not  the  cruelty  of  mine  enemies,  no  more  than  I  do  the  truth  of 
my  allegiance,  wherein,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  never  oficndcd  his 
TUHJei^ty  in  word  or  deed,  and  therein  I  dare  stand  face  to  face  with  any, 
having  a  diflcrence  without  partiality. 

Then  came  my  Lord  of  Northumberland,  and  commanded  mc  to 
avoid  the  chamber:  And,  being  loth  to  depart  from  my  master,  I 
ot<xKl  8till,  and  would  not  remove;  to  .whom  he  spoke  again  and  said, 
'i'hero  is  no  remedy,  you  must  depart;  with  that  I  looked  upon  my 
master,  as  who  would  have  said,  Shall  I  go  ?  and,  perceiving  by  his 
countenancey  that  it  was  not  for  mc  to  stay,  I  departed  and  went  into 
anotlier  chamber,  where  were  many  gentlemen  and  others  to  hear  newt; 
to  whom  I  made  a  report  of  what  i  heard  and  saw,  which  was  great 
heaviiK'ss  to  them  all. 

Then  the  earl  called  into  his  chamber  divers  of  his  own  servants,  and| 
after  Ik;  and  Master  Welch  had  taken  the  keys  from  my  lord,  he  com- 
mitted the  keeping  of  my  lord  unto  Ovc  gentlemen,  and  then  they  went 
about  the  house,  and  put  all  things  in  order,  intending  to  depart  the  next 
MLiy,  and  to  certity  the  king,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords,  what  they  had  done. 
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Then  went  they  busy  about  to  convey  Dr.  Austin  away  to  London 
with  as  much  speed  and  privacy,  as  they  could  possibly,  sending  with  him 
divers  persons  to  conduct  him,  who  was  bound  to  his  horse  like  a  traytor. 

And  this  being  done,  when  it  was  near  night,  the  commissioners 
sending  two  grooms  of  my  lords  to  attend  him  in  his  chamber,  where  he 
lay  all  night,  the  rest  of  the  earl's  men  watched  in  the  chamber,  and  all 
the  house  was  watched,  and  the  gates  safe  kept,  that  no  man  could  pass 
or  repass  until  next  morning. 

About  eight  of  the  clock  next  morning,  the  earl  sent  for  mc  into  his 
chamber,  and  commanded  me  to  go  to  my  lord ;  and,  as  I  was  going,  1 
met  with  Master  Welch,  who  called  me  unto  him,  and  shewed  me  how 
the  king's  [majesty  bore  unto  me  his  principal  favour  for  my  love  and 
diligent  service,  that  I  had  performed  to  my  lord :  Wherefore,  saith  hv^ 
the  king's  pleasure  is,  that  you  shall  be  about  him  as  chief,  in  whom 
his  highness  putteth  great  confidence  and  trust;  and  thereupon  gave 
me  in  writing  the  articles:  Which  when  I  had  read,  I  said  I  was 
content  to  obey  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  would  be  sworn  to  the 
performance  thereof;  whereupon  he  gave  me  my  oath. 

That  done,  I  resorted  to  my  lord,  whom  I  found  sitting  in  a  chair,  the 
table  being  ready  spread  for  him.  But,  so  soon  as  he  perceived  me  to 
come  in,  he  fell  into  such  a  woful  lamentation,  that  would  have 
forced  a  flinty  heart  to  mourn. 

1  then  comforted  him  as  well  as  I  could,  but  he  would  not :  ^  For, 
quoth  he,  I  am  much  grieved  that  I  have  nothing  to  reward  you,  and 
the  rest  of  my  true  and  faithful  servants,  for  all  the  good  service  that 
they  and  you  have  done  mc,  for  which  I  do  much  lament.' 

Upon  Sunday  following,  the  earl  and  Mr.  Welch  appointed  to  set 
forward ;  for  my  lord's  horse  and  ours  were  brought  ready  into  the 
inner  court,  where  we  mounted,  and  coming  towards  the  gate,  ready 
to  ride  out,  the  porter  had  no  sooner  opened  the  same,  but  we  saw 
without,  ready  attending,  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  their 
servants,  such  as  the  earl  had  appointed  for  that  service,  to  attend  and 
conduct  ray  lord  to  Pontefract  that  night. 

But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  were  also  many  of  the  people  of  the 
country  assembled  at  the  gate,  lamenting  his  departure,  in  number  above 
three  thousand,  who,  after  the  opening  of  the  gate,  that  they  had  a 
sight  of  him,  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  God  save  your  grace, 
God  save  your  grace,  the  foul  evil  take  them  that  have  taken  you 
from  us ;  we  pray  God,  that  vengeance  may  light  upon  them.'  And 
thus  they  ran  after  him  through  the  town  of  Cawood,  for  he  was  there 
very  well  beloved,  both  of  rich  and  poor. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  CardinaVs  Entertatmntnt  at  the  Earl  of  Shrcwsbunfsy  and  of  his 

death  and  burial  at  Leicester, 

AFTER  our  departure  from  Cawood,  we  came  to  Doncaster ;    the 
third  day  we  came  to  Sheffield-park,  where  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury 
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lived,  within  the  lodge,  and  the  carl  and  his  lady,  and  a  great  company 
of  gentlewomen  and  servants,  stood  without  the  gate,  to  attend  my 
lord's  coming ;  at  whose  alighting,  the  carl  received  him  with  much 
honour,  and  embraced  him,  saying  these  words:  •  My  Lord,  you  are 
most  heartily  welcome  to  my  poor  lodge,  and  1  am  glad  to  see  you.' 

Here  my  lord  staid  a  fortnight,  and  was  most  n(»bly  entertaimtl ;  he 
spont  most  of  his  time,  and  applied  his  mind  to  pitiyers  continually,  in 
great  devotion.  It  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  one  day  at  dinner^  I,  being 
there,  perceived  his  colour,  divers  times,  to  change  ;  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  well ;  who  answeR'd  me,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  I  am  suddenly 
taken  with  a  thing  nt  my  stomach  as  cold  as  a  whet-stone,  and  am  not 
well ;  therefore  take  up  the  table,  and  make  a  short  dinner,  and  return 
to  me  again  suddenly/  1  made  but  a  little  stay,  but  came  to  him 
again,  where  I  found  him  still  sitting,  very  uneasy :  He  desired  me  to 
go  to  the  apothecary,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  any  thing  would  break 
wind  upwards ;  he  told  me,  he  had  :  Then  I  went  and  shewed  the  same 
to  my  lord,  who  did  command  me  to  give  him  some  thereof,  and  so  I 
did,  and  it  made  him  break  wind  exceedingly  :  '  Lo,'  quoth  he,  '  you 
may  sec  it  was  but  wind,  for  now,  I  thank  God,  I  am  well  eased  i  and 
so  he  arose  from  the  table,  and  went  to  prayers,  as  he  used,  every  day 
after  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon,  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury  sent  for  me  to  hira^  to 
whom  he  said,  *  Forasmuch  as  I  have  always  perceived  you  to  be  a 
man,  in  whom  your  lord  putteth  great  affiance,  and  I  myself^  knowing 
you  to  be  a  man  very  honest;'  with  many  words  of  commendations  and 
praise,  more  than  becometh  me  to  rehearse,  he  said,  ^  Your  lord  and 
master  hath  often  desired  me<to  write  to  the  king,  that  he  might  answer 
his  accusations  before  his  enemies :  And,  this  day,  I  have  received 
letters  from  his  majesty,  by  Sir  William  Kingston,  whereby  1  perceive, 
that  the  king  hath  him  in  good  opinion,  and,  upon  my  requt*st,  hath 
sent  for  him,  by  the  said  Sir  William  Kingston. 

'  Therefore,  now  I  would  have  you  play  your  part  wisely  with  him, 
in  such  sort,  as  he  may  take  it  quietly,  and  in  good  part,  for  he  is  always 
full  of  sorrow,  and  much  heaviness,  at  my  being  with  him,  that  1  fear 
he  would  take  it  ill,  it  1  bring  him  tidings  thereof;  and  therein  doth  hr 
not  well,  fur  I  assure  you,  that  the  king  is  his  very  good  lord,  and  hath 
given  me  most  hearty  thanks  for  his  entertainment ;  and,  therefore,  go 
your  way  to  him,  and  persuade  him,  that  I  may  find  him  quiet  at  my 
coming,  for  I  will  not  tarry  long  after  you.' 

*  Sir/  quotli  1,  '  and,  if  it  please  your  lordship,  I  shall  endeavour, 
to  the  brst  of  my  power,  to  accomplish  youir  lordship's  command ;  but, 
fair,  I  doubt,  when  I  name  this  Sir  William  Kingston,  that  he  will  mis- 
trust some  ill,  btrcause  he  is  constable  of  the  tower,  and  captain  of  the 
^uard,  having,  isi  his  company,  twenty-four  of  the  guard  to  accompany^ 
bim/  •  That  is  nothing/  quoth  the  earl ;  *  what,  if  he  be  constabie 
of  the  tower,  and  captain  of  the  guard,  he  is  the  fittest  man,  for  his 
wisdom  and  discretion,  to  be  sent  about  such  a  business;  and,  for  the 
guard,  it  is  only  to  defend  him  from  those  that  might  intend  him  any 
ill :  Besides  that,  the  guard  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  of  his  old 
servants,  as  the  king  hath  took  into  his  service,  to  attend  him  most 
j  istly/    *  Well,  sir,'  quoth' I,  *  I  shall  du  what  I  can,'  and  so  depart- 
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cd,  and  went  to  my  lord  and  found  him  in  the  gallery,  with  his  staff 
and  his  beads  in  his  hands ;  and  seeing  me,  he  asked  roe  what  news  ; 
*  Forsooth/  quoth  I,  '  the  best  news  that  ever  you  heard,  if  you  can 
take  It  well/  *  I  pray  God  it  be  true,  then,'  quoth  he.  ^  My  Lord 
of  Shrewsbury,'  said  1,  *  your  most  assured  friend,  liath  so  provided,  Ly 
his  letters  to  the  king,  that  his  majesty  hath  sent  for  you,  by  Master 
Kingston,  and  twenty-four  of  the  guard,  to  conduct  you  to  bis  high- 
ness/ ^Master  Kingston!'  quoth  he,  and  clapped  his  hand  oil  his 
thigh,  and  gave  a  great  sigh. 

*  May  it  please  your  grace,'  quoth  I,  *  I  wish  you  would  take  all 
things  well,  it  would  be  much  better  for  you ;  content  yourself,  for 
God's  sake,  and  think,  that  God  and  your  good  friends  have  wrought 
for  you,  according  to  your  own  desires :  And,  as  I  conceive,  you  have 
much  more  cause  to  rejoice,  than  lament  or  mistrust  the  matter ;  for,  I 
assure  you,  that  your  friends  are  more  afraid  of  you,  than  you  need 
be  of  them :  And  his  majesty,  to  shew  his  love  to  you,  hath  sent  Master 
Kingston  to  honour  you,  with  as  much  honour  as  is  your  grace's  due, 
and  to  convey  you  in  such  easy  joumies,  as  is  fitting  Tor  you,  and  you 
shall  command  him  to  do,  and  that  you  shall  have  your  request.  And 
I  humbly  intreat  you,  to  imprint  this  my  persuasion  in  your  highness's 
discretion,  and  to  be  of  good  chear;  wherewith  you  shall  comfort  your- 
self, and  give  your  friends,  and  poor  servants,  great  comfort  and  con- 
tent/ 

^  Well,'  quoth  he,  *  I  perceive  more  than  you  can  imagine,  or  do 
know/  Presently  after  came  my  lord,  to  acquaint  him  with  that  I  had 
so  lately  related ;  ray  lord  cardmal  thanked  the  earl  for  his  great  love, 
and  called  for  Master  Kingston,  who  came  to  him  presently,  and,  kneel- 
ing down  before  him,  saluted  him  in  the  kin^s  behalf,  whom  my  lord, 
bareheaded,  offered  to  lake  up,  but  he  would  not:  '  Then,'  quoth  my 
lord,  *  Master  Kingston,  I  pray  you  stand  up,  and  leave  your  kneeling 
to  me,  for  I  am  a  wretch  repleat  with  misery,  not  esteeming  myself 
but,  as  a  meer  abject,  utterly  cast  away,  but  without  desert,  God 
knows;   therefore,  good  Master  Kingston,  stand  up/ 

Then  Master  Kingston  said,  *  The  king's  majesty  hath  him  com- 
mended unto  you/  *  I  thank  his  highness,'  quoth  my  lord,  '  I  hope 
he  is  in  good  health/  *  Yes/quoth  Master  Kingston,  '  and  he  hath  him 
commended  unto  you,  and  commanded  me  to  bid  you  be  of  good  chear, 
for  he  beareth  you  as  much  good-will  as  ever  he  did. 

*  And  whereas  report  hath  been  made  unto  him,  that  you  should 
commit,  against  his  majesty,  certain  heinous  crimes,  which  he  thinketh 
to  be;  but  yet,  he,  for  administration  of  justice,  in  such  cases  requi- 
site, could  do  no  less  than  send  for  you,  that  you  might  have  your  trial, 
mistrusting  nothing  your  truth  and  wisdom,  but  that  you  shall  be  able 
to  acquit  yourself  of  all  complaints  and  ticcusations,  ex^tended  against 
you  ;  and  you  may  take  your  journey  tD  him  at  your  pleasure,  com- 
manding me  to  attend  you.' 

*  Master  Kingston,'  quoth  my  lord,  *  I  thank  you  for  your  good  news ; 
and,  sir,  hereof  assure  yourself,  if  I  were  as  able  and  lusty,  as  ever  I  was, 
to  ride,  I  would  go  with  you  post:  but,  alas!  I  am  a  diseased  man, 
ijaving  a  dux/  (at  which  time  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  poiboiied 
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himsclO   '  it  ^^^^^  made  ine  very  weak ;  but  the  comfortable  ne\vs  you 


make  ready  to  ride  with  you. 

After  this,  I  was  commanded  to  make  all  things  ready  for  our  de- 
parture the  morrow  after. 

When  my  lord  went  to  bed,  he  fell  very  sick  of  the  flux,  which 
caused  him  to  go  to  stool,  from  time  to  time,  all  that  night;  insomuch 
that,  from  that  time  till  morning,  he  had  fifty  stools ;  and  the  matter,  that 
he  voided,  was  very  black,  which  the  physicians  called  Adust,  whose 
opinions  were,  that  he  had  not  above  four  or  five  days  to  live. 

Notwithstandin.^,  he  would  have  ridden  with  Mr.  Kingston  the  next 
day,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  advised  him  to  the  contrary ;  but, 
the  nf  .\t  dav,  he  took  his  journey  with  Master  Kingston,  and  them  of 
the  ^iiard,  who,  espyin?  him,  could  not  abtain  from  weeping,  consi- 
dering he  wiis  their  old  master,  and  now  in  such  a  miserable  case ; 
whom  my  lord  took  by  the  hand,  and  would,  as  he  rode  by  the  way, 
sometime?  talk  with  one,  and  sometimi'S  with  another,  till  he  came  to  a 
house  or  my  lord's,  standing  in  the  way,  called  Hard  wick-hall,  where 
he  lay  all  that  night,  extremely  ill.  The  next  day,  he  came  to  Notting- 
ham, and,  the  next  da}-,  to  Leicoster-abbi^y,  and,  the  next  day,  he 
wax-d  very  bick,  that  he  haci  almost  fallen  from  his  horse,  so  that  it 
was  night,  before  he  got  to  Leicester-abbey;  where,  at  his  coming  in 
at  th.-  gates,  the  a!)bol,  with  all  their  convent,  met  him  with  many 
lighted  torchi's,  whom  they  honourably  received,  and  welcomed  with 
great  reverence. 

To  whom  my  lord  said,  '  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
aiii'jn!>st  vou  *  llidinir  still  on  his  mule,  till  he  came  to  the  stairs  of 
Jiis  chamber,  where  he  alighted  ;  Master  Kingston,  holding  him  by 
i!ie  arm,  led  iiim  up  the  stairs,  who  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  never 
{\Ai  so  heavy  a  burden  in  all  his  life;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  bis 
chamber,  he  went  straight  to  bed ;  this  was  upon  Saturday,  and  so  he 
continued. 

On  Monday  in  the  morning  as  I  stood  by  his  bed-side,  about  eight 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  windows  being  close  shut,  and  hav- 
ing wax  lights  burning  upon  the  cupboard,  I  thought  I  perceived  biro 
drawing  on  towards  death.  He,  perceiving  my  shadow  upon  the 
b"d  side,  asked  who  was  there.  Sir,  quoth  I,  it  is  1:  How  do  yon, 
ijiith  he,  well?  Ay,  sir,  quoth  I,  if  I  might  see  your  grace  well: 
Wliat  is  it  o'clock,  quoth  he  ?  I  answered,  it  was  about  eight  A 
\\\v  ch)ck.  Quoth  he,  that  cannot  be,  rehearsing  eight  of  the  clock 
b(^  many  times.  Nay,  quoth  he,  that  cannot  be,  for  at  eight  of  the 
clock  you  shall  see  your  master's  time  draw  near,  that  I  must  depart 
rhi:^  world.  With  that.  Dr.  Palmer,  a  worthy  gentleman,  standing  by, 
liiil  me  ask  iiitn  if  lie  would  be  shri\en,  to  make  him  ready  for  God, 
wl.riicwi-  elianced  to  tall  out,  which  I  did.  But  he  was  very  angry 
\\\\\\  i!.i .  and  asLod.  ^  What  I  had  to  do  to  ask  him  such  a  question  ? 
I'll!,  at  last,  the  doctor  took  my  part,  and  talked  with  him  in  latiD| 
.  i^d  paci'ied  him. 
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After  dinner,  Mr.  Kingston  sent  for  me,  and  said,  sir,  the  king  hath 
sent  unto  me  letters,   by  Mr.  Vincent,  our  old  companion,  who  hath 
been  in  trouble  in  the  tower,  for  nK)ney  that  my  lord  should  have  at  his 
departure.     A  groat  part  of  this  money  cannot  be  found ;    wherefore 
the  king,  at  Mr.  Vincent's  request,  for  the  declaration  of  the  truth,  Imth 
sent  him  hither  with  his  grace's  letters,  that  I  should  examine  my  lord, 
and  have  your  counsel  therein,  that  he  may  take  it  well  and  in  good 
part.     And  this  is  the  cause  of  my  sending  for  you,  therefore,   I  desire 
your  counsel  therein,  for  acquittal  of  this  poor  gentleman,  Mr.  Vincent. 
Sir,  quoth  I,  according  to  my  duty  you  shall ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
you  shall  resort  unto  him  in  your  own  person  to  visit  him,  and,   in 
communication,  break  the  matter  unto  him  :    and,  if  he  will  not  tell 
you  the  truth,  then  you  may  certify  the  king  thereof;   but  in  any  case, 
name  not,  nor  speak  of  my  fellow  Vincent:   also  I  would  not  have 
you  to  detract  the  time,  for  he  is  very  sick,  and  I  fear  that  he  will  not^ 
live  past  a  day  or  two ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Kingston  went  to  my  lord, 
and  demanded  the  money,  saying,  that  my  Lord  of  North umberlami 
found  a  book  at  Cawood  house,  that  you  had  but  lately  borrowed  ten- 
thousand  pounds,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  penny  to  be  found-, 
ivho  hath  made  the  king  privy  to  the  same;  wherefore,  the  king  hath 
written  to  me,   to  know  what  is  become  thereof,  for  it  were  pity  that 
it  should  be  holdcn  from  you  both.     Therefore,  I  require  you,  in  the 
king's  name,  to  tell  me  the  truth,  that  I  may  make  a  just  report  unto 
his  majesty,  of  your  answer. 

With  that,  quoth  my  lord,  Oh  good  Lord,  how  much  doth  it  grieve 
me  that  the  king  should  think  any  such  thing  in  me,  that  I  should  de- 
ceive him  of  one  penny,  seeing  I  have  nothing,  nor  ever  had,  God  be 
my  judge,  that  I  ever  esteemed  so  much  mine  own,  as  his  majesty's, 
having  but  the  bare  use  of  it,  during  my  life,  and  after  my  death,  to 
leave  it  wholly  to  him;  wherein  his  majesty  hath  prevented  me.  But 
for  this  money,  you  demand  of  roe,  I  assure  you,  it  is  none  of  my  own, 
for  I  borrowed  it  of  divers  of  my  friends  to  bury  me,  and  tO'  bestow 
amongst  my  servants,  who  have  taken  great  pains  about  me ;  notwith- 
standing, if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  know,  I  must  be  content;  yet  I  be- 
seech his  majesty,  to  see  it  satisfied  for  the  discharge  of  my  conscience  to 
them  that  I  owe  it  to.  Who  |be  they,  quoth  Mr.  Kingston  ?  That 
shall  I  tell  you,  quoth  my  lord,  I  borrowed  two-hundred  pounds 
of  John  Allen  of  London,  another  two-hundred  pounds  of  Sir  Richard 
Gresham,  and  two-hundred  pounds  of  the  master  of  the  Savoy ;  and 
also  two-hundred  of  Dr.  Higden,  dean  of  my  college,  at  Oxford ; 
two-hundred  pounds  of  the  treasurer  of  the  church ;  *  and  two- 
hundred  pounds  of  Mr.  Ellis,  my  chaplain  ;  andanolhor  two-hundred 
pounds  of  a  priest.  I  hope  the  king  will  restore  it  again,  forasmuch  ns 
it  is  none  of  mine. 

Sir,  quoth  Mr.  Kingston,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  king,  whom  you 
need  not  distrust;  but  Sir,  I  pray  you,  where  is  the  money  ?  Quoth 
he,  I  will  not  conceal  it,  I  warrant  you,  but  I  will  declare  it  unto  you 
before  I  die,  by  the  grace  of  God ;  have  a  little  patience  with  me,  I 
pray  you,  for  the  money  is  safe  enough  in  an  honest  man's  hands,  who 
will  not  keep  one  penny  thereof  from  the  king, 
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So  Mr.  Kingston  departed,  for  that  time,  my  lord  being  very  weak, 
and  about  four  of  the  clock,  the  next  morning,  as  I  conceived,  I  asked 
him  how  he  did.  Well,  quoth  he,  if  I  had  any  meat,  I  pray  you  give 
me  some. 

Sir,  quoth  I,  there  is  none  ready ;  then  he  said,  you  are  much  to 
blame,  for  you  should  have  always  meat  for  me  in  readiness,  whensoever 
that  my  stomach  serv(>s  me ;  I  pray  you  get  some  ready  for  me ;  for  I 
mean  to  make  myself  strong  to-day,  to  the  intent  I  may  go  confession, 
and  make  me  ready  for  God ;  quoth  I,  I  will  call  up  the  cooks  to 
prepare  some  meat,  and  also  I  will  call  Mr.  Palmer,  that  he  nay 
discourse  with  you,  till  your  meat  be  ready.  What  a  good-will,  quo& 
my  lord,  and  so  I  called  Mr.  Palmer,  who  rose  and  came  to  ray  lord. 

Then  I  went  and  acquainted  Mr.  Kingston,  that  my  lord  was  very  sick, 
and  not  like  to  live.  In  good  faith,  quoth  Mr.  Kingston,  you  are  much  to 
blame,  to  makehim  believe  he  is  sicker  than  he  is.  Well,  Sir,  quoth  l,yoa 
cannot  say,  but  I  gave  you  warning,  as  1  am  bound  to  do ;  upon 
which  words  he  arose,  and  came  unto  him,  but  before  he  came,  my 
lord  cardinal  had  eaten  a  spoonful  or  two  of  callis  made  of  chickin, 
and  after  that  he  was  in  his  confession,  the  space  of  an  hour :  And 
then  Mr.  Kingston  came  to  him,  an^  bade  him  good-morrow,  and 
asked  him  how  he  did.  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  watch  but  God's  pleasure,  ta 
render  up  my  poor  soul  to  him.  I  pray  you,  have  me  heartily  com- 
mended unto  his  Royal  Majesty,  and  beseech  him  on  my  behalf  to  call 
to  his  princely  remembrance  all  matters  that  have  been  between  us 
from  the  beginning  and  the  progress  ;  And  especially  between  good 
Queen  Catherine,  and  him,  and  then  shall  his  grace's  conscience  know 
whether  I  have  oflfendrd  him,  or  not. 

He  is  a  prince  of  a  most  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart, 
and,  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will 
endanger  the  one  half  of  his  kingdom. 

I  do  assure  you,  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  sometimes  three 
hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but  could 
not  prevail:  Ami,  Master  Kingston,  if  I  had  but  served  God,  as 
diligently  as  I  have  served  the  King,  he  would  not  have  given  roe  over  in 
my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my 
diligent  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only  to 
my  prince.  Therefore,  let  mo  advise  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy- 
council,  as  by  your  wisdom  you  are  fit,  take  heed  what  you  put  in  the 
King's  head,  for  you  can  never  put  it  out  again. 

And  I  desire  you  further,  to  request  his  grace  in  God's  name,  that 
he  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  suppress  the  hellish  Lutherans,  that  they 
increase  not  through  his  groat  negligence,  in  such  a  sort,  as  he  be 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  to  subdue  them,  as  the  King  of  Bohemia 
was;  whose  commons  being  infected  with  VVicklifTs  heresies,  the  Kiqg 
was  forced  to  tiikc  that  course. 

Let  him  consider  the  story  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  the  second 
sou  of  his  progeniU)r ;  who  lived  in  the  time  of  WicklifT's  seditions  and 
heresies:  did  not  thr*  commons,  I  pray  you,  in  his  time,  rise  against 
the  nobility  and  chief  governors  of  this  realm  ;  and,  at  the  last,  some 
of  them  wen*  put  to  death,  without  justice  or  mercy,  and,  under 
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pretence  of  having  all  things  common,  did  they  not  &11  to  spoiling  or 
robbing,  and,  at  last,  took  the  King's  person,  and  earned  him  aU>u^ 
the  city,  making  him  obedient  to  their  proclamations  ? 

Did  not  also  the  traiterous  heretick,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  pitch  a  field  with  hcreticks  against  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
where  the  King  was  in  person,  and  fought  against  them,  to  whom  God 
gave  the  victory  ? 

Alas !  If  these  be  not  plain  precedents  and  sufficient  persuasions  to 
admonish  a  prince:  Then  God  will  take  away  from  us  our  prudent 
rulers,  and  leave  us  to  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  And  then  will  eiisue 
mischief  upon  mischief,  inconveniencies,  barrenness  and  scarcity,  for 
want  of  good  orders,  in  the  common  wealth,  from  which  God  of 
his  tender  mercy  defend  uSf 

Master  Kingston,  farewell ;  I  wish  all  things  may  have  good  success, 
my  time  draws  on  ;  I  may  not  tarry  with  you,  I  pray  you  remember 
my  words. 

Now  began  the  time  to  draw  near,  for  he  drew  his  speech  at  length  ; 
his  tongue  began  to  fail  him,  his  eyes  perfectly  set  in  his  head,  and  his 
sight  failed  him.  Then  we  began  to  put  him  in  mind,  of  Christ's 
passion,  and  caused  the  yeoman  of  the  guard,  to  stand  by  privately, 
to  see  him  die,  and  bear  witness  of  his  words  and  departure,  who 
heard  all  his  communications. 

And  then  presently  the  clock  struck  eight,  at  which  time  he  gave  up 
the  ghost;  and  thus  departed  he  this  life,  nnp  of  us  looking  upon 
another,  supposing  he  prophesied  of  his  departure. 

We  sent  for  the  abbot  of  the  house  to  anoint  him,  who  speedily 
came  as  he  was  ending  his  life,  who  said  certain  prayers  before  that 
the  life  was  out  of  his  body. 

Here  is  the  end  and  fall  of  pride;  for,  I  assure  you,  he  was  the 
proudest  man  alive,  having  more  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  person,  than 
to  his  spiritual  function,  wherein  he  should  have  expressed  more  meek- 
ness and  humility  :  For  pride  and  ambition  are  both  linked  together ; 
and  ambition  is  like  cholcr,  which  is  an  humour  that  makes  men 
active,  earnest,  and  full  of  alacrity  and  stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopped  or 
hindered  in  its  course ;  but,  if  it  be  stopped,  and  cannot  have  its  way, 
it  becometh  dust,  and  thereby  malign  and  venomous.  So  ambitious 
and  proud  men,  if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  rising  and  advance- 
ment, and  still  get  forwards,  they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous ; 
but,  if  they  be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become  secretly  discon- 
tented, and  look  upon  men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye,  and  are 
best  pleased  when  things  go  backwards :  But  I  forbear  to  speak  any 
further  therein. 

The  cardinal  being  departed,  Mr.  Kingston  sent  post  to  London  one 
of  the  guard ;  then  were  Mr.  Kingston  and  the  abbot  in  consultation 
about  the  funeral,  which  was  solemnised  the  day  after,  for  Mr.  King- 
ston would  not  stay  the  return  of  the  post. 

They  thought  good,  that  the  mayor  of  Leicester  and  his  brethren 
should  see  him  personally  dead,  to  prevent  false  reports  that  he  was 
alive.  And,  in  the  interim,  whilst  the  mayor  was  sent  for,  his  bones 
were  laid  in  the  coflin,  and  his  shirt  of  hair,   and  his  over-shirt  of 
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fine  holland,  were  taken  off,  and  put  into  the  coffin,  together  with  all 
such  ornaments  wherewith  he  was  invested,  when  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop, as  mitre,  cross,  ring,  and  pal),  with  all  other  things  due  to 
his  orders. 

Thus  he  lay  all  that  day  with  his  coffin  open  and  bare>&cedy  that 
all  that  desired  might  see  him ;  and  about  three  of  the  clock  he  was 
buried  by  the  abbot  with  great  solemnity.  And  being  in  the  church, 
his  corpse  was  set  in  the  Lad/s-Chapel  with  many  tapers,  and  poor 
men  about  him,  holding  torches  in  their  hands,  who  watched  the 
corpse  all  that  night,  whilt  the  canons  sung  divers  dii]^,  and  other 
divine  orisons. 

And,  at  four  of  the  clock  the  next  morning,  the  cardinal's  servants 
and  Mr.  Kingston  came  to  the  church  to  the  execution  of  many 
ceremonies,  in  such  manner  as  is  usual  at  bishops  burials ;  and  so  he 
went  to  mass,  where  the  abbot  did  offer,  and  divers  others;  and  then 
went  to  bury  the  corpse  in  the  middle  of  the  said  chapel ;  by  this  time 
it  was  six  of  the  clock,  being  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Then  we  prepared  for  our  journey  to  the  court,  where  wc  attended 
his  Majesty.  The  next  day  I  was  sent  for  to  the  King,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Norris,  where  the  King  was  in  his  night-gown  of  Rochet  velvet, 
furred  with  sables,  before  whom  I  kneeled  the  space  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  his  Majesty  examined  me  of  divers  particulars  conceniing 
my  lord  cardinal,  wishing,  rather  than  twenty-thousand  pounds,  that  he 
had  lived. 

He  asked  me  conceniing  the  fifteen-hundred  pounds,  which  Mr. 
Kingston  moved  to  my  lord.  Quoth  I,  I  think  I  can  perfectly  tell 
your  grace  where  it  is,  and  who  hath  it.  Can  you,  quoth  the  King, 
I  pray  you  tell  me,  and  you  shall  not  be  unrewarded  ? 

Sir,  quoth  I^  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Vincent  from  my  lord  at 
Scrooby,  who  had  the  custody  thereof,  leaving  it  with  my  lord  in 
divers  bags,  he  delivered  it  to  a  certain  priest,  safely  to  be  kept  for 
his  use.  Is  this  true,  quoth  the  King  ?  Yea,  quoth  I,  without  doubf, 
the  priest  will  not  deny  it  before  me,  for  I  was  at  the  delivery  thereof, 
who  hath  gotten  divers  other  rich  ornaments,  which  arc  not  registered 
in  tiie  book  of  myLord*s  inventory,  or  other'  writings,  whereby  any 
man  is  able  to  charge    him  therewith,  but  myself. 

Then  said  the  King,  let  me  alone  for  keeping  this  secret  between  me 
and  you.  Plowbeit,  three  may  keep  counsel,  if  two  be  away ;  and, 
if  I  knew  my  cap  was  privy  to  my  counsel,  I  would  cast  it  mto  the 
fire  and  bum  it ;  and,  for  your  honesty  and  truth,  you  shall  be  our 
servant  in  our  chamber,  as  you  were  with  your  master. 

Therefore,  go  you  your  ways  to  Sir  John  Gage,  our  vice-chamberlain, 
to  whom  we  liave  spoken  already,  to  admit  you  our  servant  in  our 
cliamber,  and  then  go  to  the  Lord  of  Norfolk,  and  he  shall  pay  you 
your  whole  year's  wages,  which  is  ten  pounds:  Is  not  it  so,  quoth  the 
King?  Yea,  forsooth,  and  if  jt  please  your  grace,  quoth  I:  And  withal, 
said  t!io  King,  you  shall  receive  a  reward  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

So  I  received  ten  pounds  of  the  duke  for  my  wages,  and  twenty 
pounds  for  my  reward  ;  and  his  Majesty  gave  me  a  cart  and  six  hones, 
the  best  that  I  could  chuse  out  of  my  lord's  horses,  to  carry  my  goodSf 
and  five  marks  for  my  charges  homewards. 
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CHAP.  I. 

What  Persons  may  he  Burgesses  in  Parliament^  vhat  not. 

THE  son  and  heir  of  an  carl  may  be;  and  so  was  the  Lord  Rtiss^l^ 
Elis.  6.  - 

He  that  hath  no  voice  in  the  higher  house ;  so  the  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  a  baron  ;  and  so  was  Mr.  Henry  Brooke. 

A  prebendary  may  not  be ;  and  therefore  Alexander  Nowel  wa» 
refused,  because  he  was  prebendary  of  Westminster;  whereupon  a 
writ  was  issued  to  chuse  another  for  Leo  in  Cornwall. 

Sir  Henry  Piercy  was  chosen  knight  for  two  several  counties ;  and 
thereupon  it  was  adjudged  by  the  house,  that  he  should  serve  for  that 
county  which  first  chose  him,  13  Elis. 

If  a  burgess  be  incurably  sick,  another  may  be  chosen  in  his  place, 
by  license  of  the  house ;  but  not  if  he  be  easily  sick,  or  sent  in 'his 
Majesty's  service,  unless  the  house  will  allow  of  a  new  election,  18 
Martii,  23  Elis. 

And  it  was  then  ordered,  that,  during  the  session,  no  writs  should 
issue  to  chuse  knights  or  burgesses,  but  by  warrant  of  the  house  to  the 
clerk  uf  the  crown,  according  to  the  ancient  usage. 

The  burgesses  of  Sandwich  were  kept  out  of  the  house,  until  the 
perfect  return  was  known.  IS  Edw.  VI. 

One  Cavcll  was  returned  for  Travayny  and  Ludders-hall;  he  appeared 
for  Luddcrs-hall ;  and  therefore  a  writ  issued  to  chuse  another  for 
Travayny,  1 1  Mar.  7.  Edw.  VI. 

William  Gregham  and were  returned  knights  for  Nor- 
folk ;  and  the  writ,  returned  by  the  lord  chancellor,  suppressed  it  by 
great  motion,  and  directed  another  writ  to  chuse  others. 

A  burgess,  indicted  of  felony,  shall  not  be  removed  before  conviction, 
S  Feb.  23.  Elis. 

Walter  Vaughan  was  received,  notwithstanding  an  outlawry, 
because  it  appeared  that  it  was  for  debt,  and  that  he  had  compounded 
for  it. 
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A  burgcsi  outlawed  was  deuied  the  privilege  of  the  house;  but,  upon 
the  question,  and  upon  a  division  of  the  house,  he  was  allowed  the 
privilege  against  an  arrest  in  London,  24  Feb.  5  £lis« 


CHAP.  n. 

The  Choice  of  the  Speaker ^  his  Presentment^  Piadngf  and  Speed, 

HE  that  shall  be  speaker,  must  be  a  knight,  or  a  burgess  returned, 
and  Cometh  to  the  house,  and  taketh  the  ordinary  oath,  as  others. 

The  fittest  scat  for  him  is  the  lowest  row,  and  the  midst  thereof;  for 
so  he  may  be  best  heard,  when  he  shall  speak. 

One  of  his  Majesty's  council  doth  use  to  propound.  That  it  is  his 
Majesty's  pleasure,  that  they  shall  freely  chuse  a  speaker  for  them; 
and  yet  commendeth,  in  his  opinion,  some  person  by  name.  . 

Then  he,  which  is  so  recommended,  standeth  up,  and  prayeth  to  be 
heard,  before  they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  him,  and,  withal,  disabletfa 
himself  (giving  them  thanks  for  their  good  opinion  of  him)  ai 
being  not  equally  learned  in  the  laws  with  others,  that  have  had  the 
place. 

Not  being  eloquent  by  nature,  or  art;  nor  experienced  in  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  or  in  the  orders  of  the  house,  being  of 
mean  countenance,  wealth,  or  credit. 

Being  careful  for  their  credit,  more  than  his  own,  and  th««fore 
bound  to  shew  and  discover  his  wants,  which  otherwise  might  be 
covered  by  their  good  opinion. 

If  thoy  press  him,  he  is  to  yield,  and  so  is  brought  to  the  chair;  and 
then  they  usually  give  two  or  three  days  respite,  before  he  be  presented 
to  the  King. 

Upon  the  day  of  his  presentment  to  the  King,  he  cometh  to  the  bar 
of  the  higher  house,  or  other  appointed  place,  where  his  Majesty 
shall  assign;  and,  after  their  solemn  courtesies,  sheweth  how  he  ii 
elected,  rcneweth  the  reasons  of  his  disability,  desireth  to  be  dischaiged, 
and  that  they  of  the  commons  house  may  have  license  to  proceed  to  a 
new  election  of  another. 

Then  the  lord  chancellor,  receiving  hb  Majest/s  pleasurci  enableth 
him. 

Hereupon,  the  speaker  gives  thanks  for  that  opinion  conceived  of 
him;  prumiseth  to  do  his  dutiful  endeavour;  and  desireth,  that  his 
ready  good-will  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  all. 

And  so,  with  a  low  courtesy,  beginneth  his  oration,  which  com- 
monly standcth  upon  these  parts,  viz. 

1.  Entrance  aptly  taken  from  the  time  or  person. 

2.  The  praise  of  his  Majesty's  government,  or  laws  of  his  time. 

3.  Thanksgiving  for  summoning  the  parliament,'  whereby  the  sores 
of  the  commonwealth  may  be  prevented  and  remedied* 
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4.  Promise  of  all  diligence  and  fidelity  in  them  of  the  lower 
house.  ^ 

5.  Assurance  of  his  own  duty^  as  power  will  permit.  - 

6.  The  petitions  that  be  ordinary.  Ice. 

First,  For  injoining  the  privilege  of  the  house ;  then  for  themselves, 
their  goodness  and  servants. 


CHAP-  HI. 
The  fini  Reading  of  any  Bill. 

UPON-  the  first  reading  of  a  bill|  the  speaker/ taking  the  bill  in  one 
hand,  and  his  cap  in  the  other  hand,  may  say :  *  you  have  heard:  the 
bill,  the  contents  whereof  iare  these,  &c/  And,  after  the  rehearsal 
thereof,  may  read  another,  without  sufiering  any  man,  if  he  may  stay 
him,  to  speak  unto  it,  but  rather  to  advise  thereof  until  the  next 
reading ;  which  is  a  means  not  only  to  hear  effectual  speech,  but  also 
to  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 

A  bill  may  not  be  committed  upon  the  first  reading,  and  yet,  S7 
Jan.  23  Elis.  the  proviso  for  the  clerk  of  the  market  was,  upon  the 
first  reading  thereof,  committed  with  the  bill. 

See  afterwards,  that  the  subsidy'  of  the  clergy  passeth  at  the  first 
reading;  and  so  the  pardon. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  second  Reading  of  a  Bill. 

At  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  it  ought  to  be  cidber  ingrossed,  conk- 
mitted,  or  rejected ;  and  if  any  shall  oflfer  to  speak  thereto,  after  that 
three  have  spoken  all  on  one  side,  the  speaker  may  say,  that  th«  bill  is 
sufficiently  spoken  unto  ;  What  is  your  pleasure  ?  Will  you  have  it 
ingrossed,  or  committed? 

And,  if  the  more  voices  will  have  it  ingrossed,  it  must  be  done 
accordingly. 

And,  if  the  more  voices  will  have  it  committed^  then  the  speaker 
intreats  them  to  appoint  the  committees ;  and,  that  done,  their  names, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  the  day  of  their  report  shall 
be  indorsed  upon  it. 

If  the  more  voices  be  not  apparently  discerned,  then  the  speaker  may 
put  the  question  again  still:  *  As  many,  as  will  have  this  bill  ingrossed, 
say.  Ay.'  '  And,  after  that  voice,  so  many,  so  will  not  have  it  ingrossed^ 
say,  No.' 

Again,  if  the  sides  seem  equal,  the  speaker  may  pray  all  those  that 
be  on  the  affirmative,  to  go  down  with  the  bill,  and  the  rest  to  tic  in 
their  places ;  and  the  sides  shall  be  numbered  by  tellers  to  be  appointed 
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by.  the  speaker,  and  the  greater  number  shall  prevail,  and  the  less 
number  shall  go,  and  fetch  them  up,  in  token  of  consent ;  and  the 
speaker  shall  report  the  yea,  or  no,  according  to  the  stronger  side. 

One  bill  may  be  twice  read  in  one  day. 

A  bill  may  be  committed  after  the  ingrossing. 


CHAP.  V. 

Orders  to  be  observed  by  suck  as  shall  speak. 

If  two  persons  shall  rise  to  speak,  the  speaker  must  appoint  him  to 
speak,  first,  tliat  first  arose,  and  offered  to  speak. 

One  man  may  not  speak  twice  to  one  bill  in  one  day,  although  he 
will  change  his  opinion,  except  it  be  only  for  the  moving  of  some  order. 

Every  man,  that  will  speak,  must  direct  his  speech  to  the  speaker, 
and  not  to  any  other,  but  only  by  circumlocution,  as  by  saying, 
'  He  which  spoke  with  the  bill,  or  he  which  made  this,  or  that 
xeason.' 

If  any  touch  another  by  nipping,  or  unrevcrcnt  speech,  the  speaker 
may  admonish  him. 

If  any  shall  speak  dishonourably  of  the  King,  or  his  council,  he  is 
not  only  to  be  interrupted,  but  may  be  also  sent  by  the  house  unto  the 
Tower.    As  for  example, 

Withers,  a  burgess  for  London,  Elisabeth,  uttered  certain  speeches, 
whereby  it  seemed,  that  he  noted  the  Lord  William  Howard,  then 
lord-chamberlain  and  sometimes  lord-admiral,  with  corruption,  but 
named  him  not;  and  therefore  it  was  thought,  he  should  not  be 
punished,  nor  put  to  answer  for  it. 

If  any  speak  too  long,  and  speak  within  the  matter,  he  may  not 
be  cut  off;  but  if  he  be  long,  and  out  of  the  matter,  then  may  the 
speaker  gently  admonish  him  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  or  the 
business  of  the  house,  and  pray  him  to  make  as  short  as  he  may. 

But  if  he  rang^  in  evil  words,  then  to  interrupt  him,  saying :  '  I 
pray  you  to  spare  these  words,  they  become  nut  this  place  of  state  and 
council. 

^  It  hath  not  been  the  order  here  so  to  do,  I  pray  you  take  care  of 
us  all,  considering  what  danger  the  report  hereof  may  breed  unto  us.' 

No  speech  ought  to  be  made  but  only  in  matter  in  bill,  and  therefore 
all  other  motions  ought  to  be  represented,  and  the  movcrSi  if  the 
matter  be  good,  to  put  their  desire  into  a  bill. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

License  from  the  King^  to  proceed. 

A  BILL  exhibited  by  clothiers  of  Devonshire,  ,for  lemitting  the  act 
)f  relief,  for  making  of  cloths,  redelivered  unto  them,  with  promise, 
that  they  should  receive  an  answer  thereof,  at  the  return  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire  the  sixth  of  November,  1  Edward  the  Sixth;  and 
afterwards  suit  was  made  by  the  speaker,  the  prfvy*coanci]^  and 
twelve  others,  to  know  his  Majesty 'pleasure,  whether  tney' might  treat 
thereof.  .       ^    • 

And  three  days  after  it  was  fmswered,  they  might  treat  thereofi 
having  in  regard  the  cause  of  the  giianting  of  that'relJef."^ 

The  speaker  shewed,  Aat  it  was  the  Queen's  pleasure,  that  the 
house  should  proceed  no  further  with  the  bill,  for  the  revenues  of  the 
Queen,  because  it  extended  to  divers  which  had  accounted  5  Mart; 
and  4  and  5  Phil,  and  Ma. 

Three  of  the  pnvy-council,  whereof  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  then 
comptroller,  was  one,  delivered  to  the  house  her  majesty's  express 
commandment,  that  they  should  proceed  lio  further  with  their  suit, 
which  was  in  a  sort  moved  to  be  reiterated  by  a  speech  of  this  writer, 
W.  L.     But  that  they  should  satisfy  themselves  with  her  promise. 

And  then  Peter  Wentworth,  and  James  Dalton,  moved,  whether  this 
did  not  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  house;  upon  which^  after  many 
arguments,  they  resolved  to  cease  tilLthe  next  day,  9  N6v.  8  Elis. 
And  afterwards  23. 

Now  the  Queen  revoked  her  said  commandment,  and  gave  them 
liberty  to  proceed ;  but,  upon  consultation,  amongst  themselveSy  they 
spared  to  proceed  any  further. 

It  was  ordered,  that  Mr.  Warner  should  receive,  of  the  speaker, 
a  bill,  exhibited  by  Hubbart,  and  hfs  wife,  against  Sir  Nicholas  Hare, 
and  that  certain  of  the  house  should  hear,  and,  if  they  could, 
determine  the  cause ;  the  protector's  grace,  to  make  an  end  thereof* 
11  Feb.  1  Ed.  VI. 


CHAP.  vn. 

Calling  of  the  House,  and  tkt  Fain  of  thett*  Absence. 

IT  is  a  common  policy,  to  say  upon  the  reading,  that  the  house 
shall  be  called  on  Saturday ;  to  say  it  shall  be  called  on  Wednes- 
day ;  and  so  from  day  to  day,  by  fear  thereof,  to  keep  the  company 
together.  '  . 

It  was  ordered,  That  no  knight,  or  burgess,  should  depart  without 
license  of  the  house,  or  of  the  speaker,  to  be  entered  with  the  clerk 
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of  the  crown,  that  he  make  no  writ,  to  levy  such  fees  or  wages,  18 
Mart.  23  Elis.  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  parliament,  there  was 
moreover  laid   upon  each  knight,  which  had  not  appeared,  twenty 
pounds ;  and  upon  every  burgess,  ten  pounds. 
See  the  statute  Ed.  V.  Fol.  2.  Statute  Cap. 

4.  Whereupon  this  double  punishment,  for  absence,  is  grounded. 

After  that  the  committees  have  made  their  report  and  opinion  of 
any  bill,  referred  to  their  consideration,  it  shall  be  thrice  read,  and 
it  may  be  spoken  unto  at  every  reading. 

It  was  ordered,  that  the  committees  of  the  lower  house,  upon  a 
conference  with  the  lords,  might  urge  any  reasons,  tending  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  the  house ;  but,  not  of  any 
new  thing  to  be  propounded,  until  the  house  were  first  made  privy 
thereto. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
The  third  Reading  of  aBiU. 

WHEN  a  bill  is  ingrosscd,  and  hath  received  the  third  reading,  it 
must  either  pass,  or  be  rejected  by  the  more  voices;  if  it  pass,  then 
it  must  be  indorsed,  Soit  haille  aux  Seigneurs  ;  and  if  it  he  rejected, 
it  must  not  come  any  more  in  the  house. 

At  one  day,  after  a  bill  is  passed,  and  not  sent  away,  the  speaker 
may  discover  any  mistaking  of  words  therein,  which  may  be  amend- 
ed, and  thrice  read,  and  passed  by.     Question,  SO  Januani,  23  Elis. 

If  the  lord^  agree  to  any  bill  sent  unto  them  from  the  lower  house, 
it  must  be  iijdorsed,  Lcs  Seigneurs  ont  assentis,  and  then  it  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  lower  house.  , 

And,  if  the  lords  first  pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  lower  house, 
which  also  agree  thereto,  it  must  be  indorsed,  Les  Commons  ont  asseniis. 

But,  if  there  be  any  difference  for  alteration  of  a  bill,  between  the 
lords  and  commons,  then  it  is  requisite  that  some  special  persons  of 
each  house  meet,  and  confer,  that  the  one  house  may  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  other. 

A  bill  signed  by  the  king,  and  sent  to  the  lower  house,  may  not  be 
altered  in  any  part  thereof,  without  his  majesty's  license. 

But  if  a  bill  come  from  the  lords,  and  not  signed  by  him,  it  may  be 
altered  by  noting  what  should  be  taken  from  it,   or  added  unto  iti 

A  bill  that  came  from  the  lords  was  amended,  and  a  scroll  of  addi- 
tion in  parchment,  put  unto  it,  and  sent  to  the  lords,  without  any  in- 
dorsement, soit  bailie  aux  seigneurs  ;  and  for  want  thereof  they  would 
not  proceed,  but  remanded  it  to  pass  the  bill,  and  withdraw  that  addi« 
tion,  or  else  to  indorse  it,  and  thereupon  it  was  indorsed,  8  Mart.  S3 
Elis. 

A  bill  from  the  lords  is  wont  to  be  sent  by  some  of  the  Kingfs  learn- 
ed council,  who  arc  to  make  three  courtesies  upon  the  delivery 
thereof. 
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The  speaker  is  to  receive  it  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  to  say  the 
house  will  have  consideration  of  it. 

Then  must  he  shew  unto  the  house  the  intituling  of  them,  and 
after  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cai^,  he 
may  read  and  pass  them  as  before. 

A  bill,  which  passed  from  the  lower  house,  was  remanded  by  the 
lords  with  an  .addition,  and  Puckering  the  speaker,  foreseeing  .the 
inclination  of  the  house  to  overthrow  the  bill,  demanded  Xb^  question 
only,  touching  a  small  addition,  which  was  denied,  and  ^o  the  bill 
indirectly  dashed,  but  the  body  thereof  saved  and  untouched* 

If  a  bill  pass  by  the  jquestion,  yet  any  admission  may  be  made, 
thrice  read,  and  agreed,  Sedente  Curioy  and  so  any  addition  to  a  bill 
itself. 

The  bill  of  navigation  was  but  half  read,  and,  by  reason  of  a 
long  argument,  was  respited  the  next  day,  but  some  doubted  of  that 
order. 

The  bill  of  counterfeiting  instruments,  or  seals  of  office,  was,  at 
the  third  reading,  long  argued,  and  referred  for  further  argument  till 
the  next  day,  and  then  also  committed  to  the  first  committees,  and 
others,  9  Feb.  2P  Elisu 


CHAP.  IX. 


Resjate  from  Sittingm 


IF  the  sitting  be  respited  for  a  day,  or  more,  hy  order,  yet  them 
.the  speaker,  accompanied  with  isome,  ought  in  that  respite,  to  read  a 
hJU  Pro  format  exceptis  diebus  n(mjuridicis» 


CHAP.  X. 
Evidences  ghen  by  the  Lords  in  the  Lofwer  Horae^ 

UPON  the  attainder  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  Admiral,  it  wsa 
ordered  in  the  lower  house,  that  the  speaker  and  privy  council  should 
desire  of  the  Queen,  That  the  lords  which  gave  evidence  in  the  higher 
Jiouse,  might  also  give  thesame  in  the  lower  house.  S  Mart,  lu  £.  vL 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Tea  for  the  Speaker  and  Serjeants 

THE  speaker  is  wont  to  have  onc-handred  pounds  of  the  prince  &r 
the  parliament. 

Of  the  subject,  for  every  private  Bill  for  assurance,  five  pounds  before 
he  deliver  it  out  of  his  hand. 

For  every  name  in  any  bill  for  denisens,  five  pounds,  unless  he  do 
agree  for  less. 

The  Serjeant  hath  two  shillings  of  every  burgess,  and  four  sbillingi 
of  every  knight,  for  each  sessions  of  parliament. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Punishment  of  Offences* 

UPON  complaint  of  Sir  Robert  Brandling,  burgess  of  Newcastle, 
that  Witherington,  and  others,  had  made  an  assault  upon  him : 

It  was  ordered,  That  the  lord .  chancellor  should  award  an  attach-' 
nient,  to  the  lorfi  president  in  the  north,  against  Witherington ;  and  the 
house  desired  the  lords  of  the  council  to  receive  the  bill  of  Sir  Robert 
against  Witherington,  and  to  take  order  therein,  according  to  their 
ancient  custom. 

And,  when  the  bill  was  read  to  Witherington,  he  confeiaed  the 
assault;  and  after,  one  Ellaker,  servant  to  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk«  was, 
for  the  same  cause,  sent  in  by  his  master ;  and  it  was  ordered,  That  be 
should  remain  in  the  ward  of  the  serjeant  of  the  house,  till  he  found 
surety  to  appear  in  the  Kingfs-Bench,  when  he  should  be  appointed,  and 
to  bv  hound  to  the  peace  :  And,  after  that  he  was  bound  to  the  peaoe^ 
Sir  Robert  sued  for  his  discharge,  and  four  of  the  house  were  appointed 
to  desire  the  duke's  favour  for  him,  15  Feb.  6  Elis.  and  5  April  7. 

Monington  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  striking  Johnson,  a  bui^^; 
and  yet  he  excused  himself,  that  he  know  him  not  to  be  a  buigew; 
and,  after  two  days,  he  was  fetched  by  the  serjeant,  and  discharged  by 
the  house;  and,  for  that  Johnson  prayed  that  he  might  go  lafe^  that 
was  committed  to  two  of  the  house,  t4  April,  1  Mar. 

John  Savage  wounded  Ceder  Menial),  servant  to  Brooke,  a  knig|bt 
of  the  parliament ;  and  it  was  established,  that  proclamation  shall  be 
wh.Te  th«*,  fact  was  done,  That  Savage  should  render  hb  body  in  the 
Kind's  Bench  within  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Moreover,  it  is  accorded,  that  likewise  it  be  done  in  time  to  comc^ 
in  like  case*.  Statute  5  Fol.  2  Cap.  6.  and  the  same  is  confiimed  11 
Hen.  vi.  Cap.  11. 
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CHAP.  xni. 

Punishment  of  Ofences  committed  by  them  of  tlie  House. 

THE  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  Sir  Ambrose  Cane,  complained  of 
Sir  Thomas  White^  alderman  of  London,  for  calling  him  to  witness  of 
misliking  the  book  of  Common-Prayer. 

Sir  Thomas  answered,  That  he  said,  that  Mr.  Chancellot  wished  that 
the  book  might  be  well  considered;  and  he  asked  the  chancellor 
forgiveness,  and  had  it,  6  Mart.  1  Elis. 

Upon  the  bill  of  confirmation  of  letters  patent,  Thomas  Copely 
said.  That  he  feared  that  by  this  the  Queen  might  give  away  the  crown 
from  the  right  inheritors,  and  therefore  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  seijeant ;  but,  forasmuch  as  he  excused  himself  by  his 
youth,  the  house  moved  the  Queen  to  pardon  him,  who  would  not 
presently  grant,  but  said.  That  she  would  not  be  unmindful  of  their 
request.    5  Martii  4  &  5  Phil,  et  Marice. 

Thrower  was  committed,  for  saying,  If  a  bill  came  in  for  women's 
wires,  they  would  dispute  it,  and  put  it  to  the  question,  7  April,  1  Elis. 

Upon  Story's  submission,  being  in  the  tower,  it  was  ordered.  That 
the  privy-council  of  the  house  should  declare  unto  the  house,  That 
their  resolution  was,  to  have  him  discharged,  and  to  pray  the  King  to 
pardon  his  offences. 

Sir  Edward  \Varner,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  sent  out  of  his 
house  to  the  Tower,  for  an  offence  done  before  the  summons  of  the 
parliament;  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  then  secretary,  said,  That  tikd 
Queen  was  then  assured  by  her  justices,  that  she  might  commit  any 
of  the  house  during  the  parliament,  for  any  offence  against  her  cro^**n 
and  dignity,  and  that  they  shewed  divers  precedents  thereof. 

The  servants  of  Sir  Henry  Jones,  a  knight  of  the  house,  did  hurt  a 
servant  of  one  Gardiner,  a  Burgess ;  the  master  was  awarded  to  the 
Sheriff  of  London  to  bring  them  into  the  court,  and  their  master  gave 
sureties,  that  they  should  appear  the  next  term,  and  answer  both  the 
Queen  and  the  party,  and  so  they  were  delivered  by  the  privilege,  to 
wait  upon  their  masters ;  and  so,  by  conference  of  this  case  with 
Sir  Edward  Warner's,  it  seemeth,  a  man  shall  not  have  the  privilege 
of  the  house  for  a  criminal  offence,  that  immediately  toucheth  the 
Queen,  but  where  it  toucheth  her  iiKlircctly,  as  by  trespass  against 
another. 

Pearne  was  committed  to  the  Marsbalsea  for  pickery,  without  any 
notice  given  to  the  house. 

If  any  of  the  house  be  to  answer  any  contempt,  or  offence,  he  must 
go  to  the  bar,  and  not  keep  his  place. 

Arthur  Hall,    burgess,  for  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  submitted 

w  n  2 
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himsolf  at  the  bar,  for  writing  and  imprinting  a  hook,  wherein  he 
difaced  the  authority  of  the  lower  house,  or  their  estate  of  Parliament ; 
and  he  was  put  out  of  the  doors,  and  these  points,  touching  him,  were 
^'^()lvcd,  viz. 

*  That  he  be  committed  to  the  tower,  which  is  the  prison  for  ibis 
house,  for  a  certain  time,  and  pay  a  fine  to  the  Queen,  and  be  severed 
from  being  a  nK'mber  of  the  house;  make  a  warrant  to  the ckrk  of 
the  crown,  to  direct  a  brief  to  the  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  for  the 
borough  of  Grantham,  to  chuse  ami  return  a  new  burgess ;  that  it  be 
published  by  order  of  the  house,  tbat  his  book  is  false,  and  seditious  ; 
and  that  himself  be  brought  into  the  house,  to  have  this  judgment 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  ail  the  house; 
Uiat  the  Serjeant  be  commanded  to  convey  him  to  the  Tower,  by 
warrant  from  the  house,  signed  by  the  speaker,  and  that  all  the 
proceeding  be  written,  read,  and  entered,  as  other  causes  of  the  house 
are/  14  Feb.  23  Elis. 

Dr.  Story  was  reprehended,  for  being  of  the  lower  house  ;  he  came 
of  council  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  before  the  lords  in  the 
higher  house,  touching  a  parliament  cause,  and  acknowledged  his 
offence.     23  Mart.  1  Eiis. 

The  house  had  agreed,  23  £Iis.  to  have  a  common  fast,  whereof  the 
Queen  misliked  not  for  the  matter,  but  for  tbo  innovation  of  order 
without  her  privity,  and  without  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  which 
the  commons  submitted  themselves,  and  she  gave  them  their  pardon. 

Amongst  many  questions  resplved  upon  in  that  parliament,  21  Fol. 
2,  this  was  one  :'  After  the  assembly  of  the  parliament,  and  after  the 
chief  matters  being  propounded  by  the  King,  for  which  he  called  the 
parliament: 

The  lords  and  commons  might  treat  of  other  matters  first,  and 
forbear  to  handle  those,  until  the  matters,  propounded  by  them,  were 
discussed,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  also  enjoined  to  the  contrary 
by  the  King. 

It  was  answered,  That  they  might  not  so  treat,  and  that,  if  they  did, 
they  were  to  be  punished  as  traytcrs  ;  but  1  Hen.  IV.  this  parliament 
and  those  resolutions  of  21  Fol.  2  were  repealed,  and  sundiy  of  the 
judges  that  joined  in  that  resolution  wore  hanged  ;  so  bifore. 

Note,  That  the  King,  15  and  JO  of  the  parliament,  may  as  well 
dissolve,  as  he  did,  summon  it,  if  lu^  like  not  their  proceeding,  and 
therefore  this  resolution  was  needless. 

Mr.  Cope,  Lukenor,  Uurkston,  Braynbri<lge,  and  others,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Queen,  for  that,  before  the  parliament, 
they  had  sundry  conventions  for  the  preferring  in  parliament  a  book 
touching  the  rates  of  the  church,  and  a  form  of  an  act  for  tiie 
establishing  the  same. 

Which  also  they  did  print,  prefer,  and  urge  in  parliament :  But  it 
seemed,  that  if  they  had  treated  thenx)f  only  in  time  of  parliament, 
being  burgesses,  they  should  not  have  been  impeached,  Fcbruarii  28 
£Iis. 

That  the  Gatc-houso  is  sometimes  used  for  a  prison  to  this  house. 
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CHAR  XIV. 


Privileges  for  them  of  the  House. 


SEE  the  statute,  8  Hen.  VI  Cap.  1,  where  it  is  said.  That  the 
clergy,  called  to  the  convocation,  shall  enjoy  such  liberties,  or  defence^ 
in  coming,  tarrying,  and  going,  as  the  lords  and  commonalty  of  England 
called  to  the  parliament. 

It  is  the  order,  that,  if  any  burgess  require  privilege  for  himself,  and 
his  servant,  he  shall  have  a  warrant  sinned  by  the  speaker,  to  obtain 
the  writ  of  privilege ;  and,  for  that  William  Ward,  bui^geas  for  Lane, 
got  such  a  writ,  without  such  a  warrant,  it  was  commited  to  divers 
to  be  examined.     22  Februarii,  6  Ed.  VI. 

Certain  of  the  house  wen^  by  order,  to  the  Common-Pleas,  to 
excuse  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Palmer,  a  burgess,  in  attaint.  4  Nov.  5 
Edw.  VL     Hugh  Lloyd. 

It  is  ordered,  That  Hugh  Uoyd,  by  Procedendo^  should  be  put  from 
the  privilege,  and  be  delived  from  the  sheriff  of  London,  in  whose  ward 
he  was  before  ;  but  he  escaped,  and  was  taken,  and  sent  to  the  Gate- 
house for  the  time,  and  the  next  day  sent  to  London,  in  such  case  as 
he  was  before  the  privilege  granted ;  and  to  abide  the  order  of  the  house, 
whilst  it  should  sit,  though  he  agreed  with  his  creditor,  called  Gordon, 
or,  after  the  session,  to  abide  the  order  of  the  privy-council  for  his 
misdemeanour,  28  Mar.  6  Edw^.  VI.  And,  afterwards,  15  April,  it 
was  ordered,  That,  when  he  had  satisfied  his  creditors,  he  should  be 
delivered  from  the  Compter  to  theserjeant  of  the  house,  and  discharg- 
ed of  imprisonment  there,  notwithstanding  any  action  laid  upon  him 
in  London,  after  his  first  imprisonment. 

There  was  also  one  Criktoft  then  committed  to  the  Gate-house,  and 
discharged,  paying  his  fees. 

Beaumount,  of  the  lower  honse,  served  a  Subpcena  upon  the  Earl  of 
Huntington,  of  the  higher  house ;  whereupon  the  lords  sent  complaint 
thereof  to  the  house,  which  certified,  That  it  was  no  breach  of  the 
privilege,  17  April.  1  Mar.  because  it  rcquireth  no  appearance,  a^ 
think,  and  restraineth  not  the  person. 

William  Allen,  burgess  for  Cain  in  Wiltshire,  had  the  privilqce  against 
an  attachment  upon  a  process  out  of  the  exchequer,  21  April.  1  Mar. 
to  consider,  whether  the  process  were  for  the  Queen,  or  for  a  common 
person. 

Pledall,  burgess,  was  bound  by  recognisance  to  appear  in  the  Star- 
chamber  within  twelve  days  after  the  end  of  the  parliament;  and,  upon 
complaint  thereof,  it  was  answered^  by  conference  of  the  lords  with  the 
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justices  and  learned  council,  That  it  was  no  breach  of  the  privilege, 
6  Decemb.  1  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar. 

Stroodc,  burgess,  intending  to  exhibit  bills  in  parliament,  for  abuses 
in  the  court  of  Stannaries,  was  there,  by  means  of  one  Turse,  an 
under-stcward,  presented  and  taken,  for  certain  sums  that  were  laid 
upon  him ;  and  thereupon  this  act,  4  H.  VIII.  cap.  8,  was  made,  viz. 

*  All  suits,  accusations,  condemnations,  executions,  fine»,  amerce- 
ments, punbhments,  corrections,  charges,  and  impositions,  put  or  had, 
or  hereafter  to  be  put  or  had  unto,  to,  or  upon  the  said  Richard  Stioode^ 
and  to]every  other  of  the  persons,  that  now  be  of  this  present  parliament, 
or  that  of  any  parliament  hereafter  shall  be,  for  any  bill,  spemkiag^ 
reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters  concerning  tho 
parliament  to  be  commanded,  or  treated  of,  shall  be  utterly  void,  and 
of  none  effect.' 


CHAP.  XV. 
Tk€  BiU  of  SvbsU^. 

THE  manner  is,  when  a  subsidy  is  granted,  to  cariy  it  alone,  and 
the  pardon  to  the  King,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  bills  in  the  chamber; 
and  this  is  done  to  prepare  the  royal  assent  to  the  rest,  and  to  pKsenl 
the  subsidy. 

The  bill  of  subsidy  is  offered  by  the  commons  only ;  for  the  lordfl^ 
besides  the  common  usage  for  other  bills,  do  send  it  to  the  house  ogsin. 
after  that  they  have  thrice  rrad  it,  and  there  it  remaineth  to  be  cvxied 
by  the  speaker,  when  he  shall  present  it,  18  Mar.  25.  Elis. 

After  motion  made  for  a  subsidy,  the  device  and  dealing  therein 
is  committed  to  divers,  who  agree  upon  articles,  which  they  do  bring 
in  to  bo  ordered  by  the  house:  That  Mr.  attorney-general  shall  dnw 
it  into  form  of  an  act ;  which  done,  it  hath  three  readings,  and  so 
passeth  all  other  bills ;  only  the  considerations  in  the  preamble  am 
penned  by  some  committees,  whereof  some  are  always  of  the  privj- 
council. 

CHAP.    XVI. 

Subsidies  of  the  Clergy* 

The  confirmation  of  the  subsidy,  granted  by  the  clergy, 
passed  to  the  question  upon  the  first  reining  thereof,  4  Mart  S9 
Elisabeth* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Tke  general  Pardon. 

^  It  is  sent  to  the  house,  signed  with  the  King^s  hand,  and  being  once 
read,  it  is  demanded,  if  they  be  contented  to  accept  it,  and  so  passeth 
to  the  question,  18  Mart.  25  Elbabeth. 


OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  $n 


CHAP.  xvni. 

The  trtwiC^  ^  ik  KUlgk  .    ^ 

IF  he  come  not  the  first  day  of  the  parliament,  then  mutt  there  be 
an  adjournment  until  another  day,  by  Urttets  paiteBlSy  for  otherwise  all 
is  dissolved. 

If  he  come  in  the  end  of  the  parliament,  then  it  may  be  prorogued 
by  his  word  only  uttered  by  the  Uad  keeper,  or  chancellor. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
The  Royal  Assent  to  BUis  passed  hoth  the  JK 


THE  royal  assent  is  commonly  in  person  yieMcd  by  tiie  wemis  of  the 
King  uttered  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  in  Froach,  Jims,  via. 

To  all  bills  generally  to  be  enaeted  Le  Roy  fe  vofi^ 

To  pi  ivate  bills,  SoitfaU  come  c'est  desird. 

To  tho^e  that  shall  not  pass,  Le  iUy  se  advisera. 

To  the  grants  of  subsidy,  Le  Roy  re^da  grand  merck$2  And  9CCiK^ 
ding  to  the  variety  they  toe  indoMed  «lso. 

But  the  royal  assent  may  be  by  letters  |»atents  va  his  «biOBce. 


tMAP.  XX. 

The  AHendmee  ef  the  Warden  igf  thfi  ffctt. 

IT  was  ordered,  That  the  spesker,  in  the  name  of  (h^lwius^  AmU 
command  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  which  is  a  tnovister  of  this  hoos^ 
that  two  of  his  servants  should  attend  at  the  stair-lwad,  t^  the  door^f 
the  lower  house,  to  represi,  and  apprehend  lacquies,  and  servants,  and 
to  bring  them  Ifo  tht  house,  8  Febrvarii,  23  £lis. 


END  OF  VOL  IV. 
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